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PREFACE. 


The  purport  of  this  volume  is  to  explain,  in  as  clear  and 
concise  a  manner  as  the  subject  will  admit,  the  actual 
state  of  the  different  branches  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  India  abroad  and  at  home.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  compress  within  narrow  limits  a  body  of  information, 
great  part  of  which  is  scattered  over  large  volumes  of 
public  records  and  parliamentary  papers.  If  these 
facts,  and  the  opinions  I  have  given,  idd  in  any  degree 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  so  mo- 
mentous a  question  as  the  Future  Administration  of 
India,  I  shall  have  attained  my  object. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

This  volume  was  printed  before  the  Correspondence 
between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Charter,  was  laid  before  the 
Court  of  Proprietors.  Though  that  Correspondence 
is  full  of  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  much 
future  discussion,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  can 
induce  me  to  alter  or  delay  this  publication.  On  the 
contrary,  it  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  the  early 
appearance  of  a  work,  the  facts  and  opinions  stated 
in  which  may  aid  in  the  forming  of  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  numerous  and  important  questions  in- 
volved in  proposed  changes. 
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Chapter  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 


After  the  close  of  the  Pindarree  and  IVfahratta  war  iu 
1820,  a  period  of  repose  was  anticipated;  and  it  was 
exj)ected  that  the  suMued   condition  of  every  native 
power   would    ensure    a    state    of   Iruiujuillity,    which, 
combined  Avith   an  increased    territorial    revenue  and 
measures  of  economy,   would    enable  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment to  liquidate   those   debts,   which  a  succes- 
sion of  wars,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  had  tended 
to   accumulate.       It  is   not   necessary,   for  the    object 
of  this   work,  to    enter  into  any  detail  of  the    events 
which  prevented  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  this  ex- 
pectation.     The   most   important   was   the   Burmese 
war,  wliich,  tliough  it  terminated  successfully,  increased 
the    pubHc    burden    by    more    than    twelve    niillions. 
The  siege  of  Bhurtpore  created  a  large  expenditure ; 
and  the  whole  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  India^ 
as  well  as  the  countries  recently  occupied  by  the  British 
Government,  remiiined  for  some  years  in  too  unsettled 
a  state   to  admit  of  large  reductions  of  our  military 
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e^tabHshments.  These  raa«es  rombined^  oonsioiied 
great  finaocul  diffimhies.  The  lodiaii  Gorenunait 
in  England  became  ererv  day  nwre  impatknt,  stating, 
truly,  that  withoat  rednctioDs  were  made  to  a  rery  great 
extent,  India,  after  aD  our  enemies  were  Tanqnisbed, 
most  prove  a  burden,  instead  of  a  resource  to  England. 
Orders  of  the  most  positive  land  were  dispatched  to 
all  the  local  governments  in  1825,  and  were  acted 
upon  as  far  as  those  in  charge  thought  actual  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

In  1827,  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  appmnted 
Governor-General,  and  the  absdute  necessity  of  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  serrioe  was 
pressed  on  his  adoption  by  his  superiors  in  England. 
Their  orders  have  been  most  fiilly  carried  into  execu- 
tion by  this  nobleman,  who,  pursuing  a  direct  and 
undeviating  path,  has,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  evinced  a  firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  unshaken 
resolution,  grounded  on  principles  that  do  honour  to 
his  character ;  and  which  even  those  who  may  be  at 
present  irritated,  frcrni  their  interests  or  prospects 
being  injured  by  the  operation  of  the  measures  which 
he  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  adopt,  must,  on  reflec- 
tion, approve. 

The  Governor-General,  with  a  view  to  obtain  aid 
in  the  application  of  his  measures  to  every  part  of 
India,  constituted  two  Finance  Committees,  one  Civil 
and  the  other  Military,  composed  of  able  and  well- 
informed  oiiicers  of  those  branches  from  each  Presi- 
dency. The  Military  Committee  was  early  dissolved ; 
but  that  composed  of  civil  servants  oontinued  for  t^vo 
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years  to  examine  the  comparative  statements  of  tlie 
different  establishments,  and  to  suggest  reductions  and 
reforms  to  the  Supreme  Government;  who  recom- 
mended them  to  the  attention  and  adoption  of  the  sub- 
ordinate Presidencies  of  Jladras   and  Bombay ;    but, 

m  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  it  became  their  duty 
to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  required 
reduction  could  be  best  made  :  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  expected  tliey  ^vould  adopt  such  further  measures 
of  economy  as  were  suited  to  the  country  under  their 
rule. 

The  territories  of  Bombay  had  been  recently  much 
increased.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  Piiidarree  and  Wah- 

tta  war,  in  1818,  it  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Deccau,  the  Conkans,  Guzerat,  Kattywar,  and 
Cutch.  A  considerable  part  of  these  countries  had  not 
een  above  nine  years  under  our  rule ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  able  and  active  efforts  of  my  predecessor, 
the  Honourable  MouutvStuart  Elphinstoue,  it  had  not 
been  possible,  without  a  hazard,  which  he  was  too  wise 
to  incur,  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  to  the  low 
bcale  required ;  but  he  had  effected  as  nmch,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  from  England,  as  was  prudent 
or  safe,  and  had  suggested  further  reductions,  which 
were  subsequently  included  in  my  measures. 

The  progress  of  the  British  power  in  India  tiad 
given,  at  various  periods,  importance  to  each  of  the 
three  British  settlements  in  that  quarter ;  but  the 
acquisition  of  more  extended  tenitorj',  the  riclmess  of 

e  soil,  and  a  flourishing  commerce,  has,  for  a  long 
period,  made  Bengal   the   first  in  consequence.     That 
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settlement  includes  under  its  direct  autbority  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty-iune  millions,  >vhile  Madrus  has  only 
thirteen,  and  Bombay  little  more  than  seven  millions. 
Calcutta  is  the  scat  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
which,  on  all  political  an<l  general  subjects,  exercises 
control  and  authority  over  the  presidencies  of  Aladras 
and  Bombay :  between  which  and  the  superior  settle- 
ment, distinctions  in  pay  and  allowances  had  long  sub- 
sisted^ arising  less  from  increase  of  duties  than  from 
the  gi-eater  resources  of  tlie  countries  in  which  public 
servants  were  employed.  When,  however,  our  posses- 
sions, in  different  parts  of  India,  became  extended  and 
mixed  more  with  each  other,  their  civil  administration 
was  in  a  great  degree  assimilated,  and  they  were  more 
viewed,  as  they  really  were,  parts  of  a  great  empire, 
which,  to  be  well  governed,  recjuired  to  be  considered 
as  a  whole,  and  to  have  no  distinction  in  its  system 
except  such  as  local  circumstances,  which  referred  to 
the  cliaracter  of  the  population  or  the  extent  of  tlie 
labour  and  responsibility  of  public  officers,  required ; 
but  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  noticed  when  I  treat 
of  the  finance  of  Bombay,  which  I  shall  after  noticing 
the  condition  of  the  other  branches  of  that  govern- 
ment 

I  assumed  the  station  of  Governor  of  Bombay  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1827,  and  resigned  it  on  the  1st  of 
December.  1830.  The  circumstances  which  have  lieen 
already  stated,  required  that,  during  this  short  period, 
my  attention  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  finance,  through  the  revision  of  the  public 
establishments  of  that  presidency.     My  experience  in 
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the  various  branches  of  Indian  adiiiiuistration  gave 
me  some  advantages  in  the  execution  of  this  arduous 
duty.  \Vlulst  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  every  department,  and  to  attend,  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable, to  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  individuals 
in  employment,  I  suggested  the  abolition  of  some, 
and  the  consolidation  of  other  offices;  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  control,  calculated  not 
only  to  check  innnediate,  but  to  prevent  tlie  growth  of 
future  expenditure*. 

Referring  for  details  to  my  Minute  dated  Nov.  30, 
1830,  which  forms  a  number  of  the  Appendix,  I  shall 
confine  myself,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  brief  statement 
of  the  principal  measures  of  my  administration. 

In  conductinr^  the  revisions  and  reductions  alluded 
to,  it  \nll  appear  that,  in  some  respects,  I  diflbred  in 
opinion  with  the  Finance  Committee,  and  at  times 
deviated  from  the  precise  line  recommended  by  the 
Supreme  Government,  but  only  in  those  ciises  where 
I  considered  that  reduction  of  expenditure  could  be 
attained  in  a  mode  better  suited  to  the  peculiai"  circum- 
stances and  interests  of  that  government  over  \vhich  I 
presided  ;  but  this,  and  all  other  points  connected  with 
my  achninistrution  of  affairs  at  Bombay,  will  be  fully 
treated  in  the  next  chapter. 

•  Vide  Appendix  A. 
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Chapter  II. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE  GOVEUNMENT  OF  BOMBAY. 
FROM  NOVEMBER  I.  Ib27.  TO  DECEMBER  1.  1830. 

Political*  The  territories  of  Bombay  extend  north  and  south 
front  the  frontiers  of  Scinde  to  those  of  Mysore ;  and, 
east  aud  west,  from  Mahva  to  the  sea.  This  gi-eat 
space  includes  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  eight 
degrees  of  longitude.  Some  of  the  provinces  of  this 
countiy,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Decciin  and  Gu- 
zcrat,  are  as  distinct  in  climate  and  soil  as  they  are  in 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
nature  of  our  political  relations  with  both  is  explained 
in  Appendix  A.*  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  while  our  relations  with  the  Rajah  of  Sattarrah, 
and  other  chiefs  in  the  Deccan^  continued,  till  the  close 
of  my  administration,  nmoh  tlie  same  as  they  were  at 
Its  commencement,  those  with  Guicowar  underwent 
a  temporary  change.  The  grounds  of  tins  change  arc 
fully  stated  in  the  document  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  difficulties  attending  this  connexion  were  inherent 
in  its  oritrinal  formation.  We  did  not  obUiin  our  iri- 
fluence  and  jx)wer  in  Guzerat,  and  over  the  court  of  Ba- 
roda,  as  we  had  in  other  cases,  by  a  war  or  treaty  ^nth  a 
sovereign  in  the  enjoyment  of  authority ;  we  came  in  as 
mediators  between  parties  in  a  country  torn  by  factions, 
•  Vide  Appendix,  p.  1. 
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and  U)  wliicli  all  rule  was  disorganized.     The  prince  Political. 
nas  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  huud^  " 

of  Arab    mercenaries,    whose    strength  and  influence 
rested  as  much  upon  their  giving  guarantees  of  pro- 
tection to  his  principal  subjects  and  creditors,  as  upon 
iheir  military  power.     When  we  expelled  them,  we 
not  only  adopted  their  guarantees,  but  also  committed 
ourselves    in    new   pledges   to   ministers   and   others, 
who   actually   exercised    the   civil    authority    of    tins 
state,  and  witli  whon»   all    our   first  engagements  and 
treaties    were    virtually>    thougli    not    nomitmlly,   con- 
cluded.    These  persons  stipulated,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  for  their  personal  security,  and  for  a  provision 
suitable  to  their  rank,  before  they  could  be  induced  to 
promote   our  objects.      Guarantees,   similar   to  those 
Unvhich  we  gave  on  these  occasions,  had  for  a  long  time 
prevailed  in  Guzerat,  and  formed  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  system  of  the  government  of  that  country.  These 
guarantees  were,  on  our  tirst  establishment,  granted 
on  various  occasions ;  and  while  we  continued,  as  we 
■Mid    until   1820,   to  exercise    a   controlling   influence 
^ftver  the    Guicowju-  state,   no  inconvenience    was  ex- 
perienced from  these  engagements ;  but,  on  the  death 
of  Annund    Row,   whose   natural    defects   liad    made 
him    a   cipher   in   that    state    of    whicli  he   was    the 
jAiominal    head,    when    his    brother  Syajee    succeeded, 
^kid  assumed  the  direct  nde,  we  began  to  experience 
^berious  embarrassments  from  our  guarantees ;  and,  in 
a  very  short  period,  this  ill-advised  prince  violated  the 
conditions    of  an    engagement  he  had  voluntarily  en- 
tered into,  and  refused  to  lii^ten  to  the  advice  or  renioii- 
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Political,  strances  of  the  &itish  Govcnuncat,  thongb  kmnd  to 
do  so  by  express  stipuhdons  of  the  treaty  mder  wliicli 
he  had  been  seated  on  the  musnud*  AUiough  I  had 
conducted  negodatiQiis  with  almost  erefj  natm  court 
of  India,  I  nerer  had  to  contend  with  such  difficulties 
as  at  Baroda ;  for»  independently  of  the  entangled 
state  of  the  alliance,  Srajee  had  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  adnsers,  aided  by  intripiing  agents  at 
Bombay,  whose  false  representations  of  expected  sup- 
port from  Bengal  and  England  rendered  him  hostile 
to  every  proposition  which  could  be  made  for  such  a 
settlement  of  his  affairs  as  should  enable  government 
to  maintain  its  guarantees  and  redeem  its  obligations  to 
his  creditors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  the  particulars 
of  the  perverse  conduct  of  this  infatuated  prince — suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  every  means  compatible  with  the 
good  faith  of  the  British  nation  was  tried,  in  order  to 
persuade  hun  to  adopt  a  wiser  and  better  course  of 
action.  The  following  letter,  under  date  the  15th  of 
December,  1827,  which  was  addressed  by  me,  when  at 
Poonah,  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  resident  at  Baroda,  will 
not  merely  afford  an  undeniable  proof  of  this  fact,  but 
also  sene  to  explain  the  causes  which  combine  to  ren- 
der the  preservation  of  our  connexion  with  dependent 
princes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

"  You  have  seen  (I  observe)  all  the  correspondence 
"  with  Mr.  AMlloughby,  as  also  the  letters  from  the  late 
"  and  present  President  to  bis  Highness  the  Guicowar. 

*'  As  it  may  now  be  reckoned  certain  that  his  High- 
"  neis  the  Ouk>awar*s  plan  for  the  immediate  payment 
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of  bis  debt  will  fail,  that  settled  by  you  must  now  be  Political. 
adhered  to,  since  we  are  pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of 
it,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  a  release  from  our  j>ro- 
niises.  The  only  question  relates  to  the  manner  in 
which  tlie  plan  is  to  be  curried  on.  The  most  desir- 
able for  all  parties,  certainly,  is  that  it  should  proceed 
exactly  as  was  at  first  intended,  Wittoba  Dewanjee 
being  the  principal  insti-ument  in  conducting  it;  and 
your  only  maintjuning  such  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  Guicowar's  affairs  as  should  be  suilicient  to 
prevent  all  doubt  regarding  the  fulfilment  of  the 
terms  we  have  guaranteed, 

•*  It  seems  probable,  that  this  course  will  be  the  one 
resorted  to,  ostensibly  at  least,  as  soon  as  the  Gui- 
cowar  perceives  that  this  plan  is  the  only  one  ]»rac- 
ticable ;  but  it  is  possible,  that  while  he  afl'ects  to 
employ  the  Dewanjee  as  his  minister,  he  may  in 
reality  l)e  guided  by  his  secret  advisers,  and  may 
thwart  the  measures  of  the  minister  and  the  resident. 

*'  Should  such  a  system  be  ado]>ttnl,  it  might  become 
necessary  for  you  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  the 
government,  or,  at  least,  to  have  the  means  of  full 
information  regarding  all  its  proceedings;  but'this 
can  scarcely  be  accomplished,  without  such  clashing 
with  the  Guicowar  as  will  end  in  a  great  reduction 
of  his  autiiority.  Every  person  who  is  wronged  will 
appeal  to  you,  and  in  lime  all  eyes  will  be  fixed 
on  the  British  resident  rather  than  on  the  Guicowar. 
Tliis  probable  effect  of  a  want  of  cordiality  on  Ids 
part  in  supporting  the  new  plan  should  be  early 
jwintcd  out  to  the  Guicowar,  and  the  dismission  of 
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P.iJiiical. "  liis  present  counsellors    should  be  indicated  as  the 
'*  only  means  likely  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

"  If  it  should  appear  that  the  Guicowars  resistance 
"  arises  entirely  from  personal  dislike  to  his  present 
*'  minister,  and  that  he  is  likely  to  adhere  to  his  engage- 
•'  ments  if  allowed  to  name  another,  I  tliink  he  ought  to 
"  be  gratified,  (provision  being  made  for  the  dismissed 
"  minister,  proportioned  to  his  merits  and  services.)  If, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  the  Guicowar's  habits  of  intingue, 
"  and  disposition  to  embezzle  the  funds  set  aside  for  his 
"  creditors,  should  appear  incorrigible,  there  seems  no 
"  remedy  but  to  settle  an  arrangement,  by  wluch  he 
"  may  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fixed  sum  for  the 
"  purpose  of  miuutaining  his  dignity ;  the  whole  ad- 
**  ministration  of  the  country  being  avowedly  cairicd 
"  on  under  the  directions  of  the  British  goveniment. 
•*  Such  an  arrangement  would  soon  extinguish  his  debt, 
"  and  he  should  then  be  restored  to  entire  independ- 
"  ence ;  but  the  responsibility  of  the  British  govern- 
"  nient  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  totally  different  from 
"  what  it  has  been  of  late.  8ince  I8i20,  we  have  been 
"  in  no  respect  answerable  for  the  Guicowar's  mea- 
"  sures,  or  their  effects.  As  long  as  he  could  pay  the 
"  l)ankers  fifteen  lacks  of  ru]>ees,  our  whole  duty  was 
"  done ;  but  if  we  should  again  take  tlie  management 
"  of  his  government,  we  must  ol»serve  the  same  care  in 
"  tlie  administration  of  his  country  as  of  our  own,  and 
"  must  equally  answer  for  the  success  of  the  measures 
•'  adopted. 

"  It  18  superfluous  to  state  to  one  so  well  acquainted 
"  as  yourself  with  the   principles  u|K)n  wliich  llie  go- 
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••  veraiuciit  lius  acted  in  all  its  late  proceedings  with  the  Poliiical. 

•*  Guicowar,  how  very  opjwsile  such  a  course  of  action 

*•  would  lie  U)  that  which  it  is  desirous  to  pursue.  ■  It 

"  is  one  that  can  only  he  justified  hy  an  extremity. 

•'  which  it  is  still  to  he  hoped  may  not  occur ;  and  as  it 

*■  is  my  most  anxious  wish  that  it  should  not,  I  shall 

"  put  you  in  full  jwssession  of  my  sentiments,  with  re- 

**  gard  to  the  views  and  principles  hy  which  you  should 

•'  be  guided,  not  only  in  your  efforts  to  terminate  this  ini- 

"  portant  negociation,  hut  to  re-estahlish  and  maintain 

**  as  nmch  harmony  as   is  possible  with    the  court  of 

"  Baro*la. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  the  duties  of 

'•  your  station.     The  name,  and  (within  certain  limits) 

"  the  independence,  which   general  policy  as  well  as 

^g**  good  faith  dictates,  being  left  to  allies  in  the  situation 

^Vof  the  Guicowar,    ciumot    prevent  a  very  jtoignaut 

^S*  sense  of  their  want  of  real  power :  this  rerpares,  that 

^B*  every  means,  down  to  the  most  minute,  should  be 

•'  taken   to   reconcile   them    to   their   condition ;    and 

I*'  among  these,  there  is  none  of  such  consequence  as 
|!'  <lirecting  every  word  and  act  to  raise  them  in  their 
■•  own  estimation  and  that  of  their  subjects.  Tlie 
**  period  is  past,  when  a  political  resident  wa«  com- 
jtelled  to  give  as  great  and  oflen  greater  attention 
"  to  what  was  due  to  his  own  station,  as  to  that  of  the 
•*  prince  at  whose  court  he  resided,  lest  impressions 
**  should  be  given  to  rival  powers,  that  our  concessions, 
"  even  in  forms,  were  dictated  by  apprehension.  No  such 
"  conclusions  can  now  be  drawn,  and  although  fonns 
*'  are  still  of  consequence,  as  their  neglect  niiglit,  from 
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Political. "  the  importance  attached  to  dmn  hj  natircs,  lessen 

"  the  character,  and  with  it  the  wdgfat  of  the  pditical 

"  resident,  disputes  regaiAng  them  are  to  be  care- 
"  fully  avoided ;  ai^l  when  there  is  a  doobi,  the  advan- 
"  tage  may  be  safely  and  usefullT  given  to  the  party 
"  who  requires  it  most — the  prince  at  whose  conrt 
"  you  reside.  Such  concessions,  faowercr,  rdate  only 
"  to  forms,  and  to  constant  acts  o(  kindness,  and  efibrts 
"  to  raise  the  actual  ruler  ol  the  coontry.  You  are  to 
"  make  none  in  substance  on  points  like  the  present ; 
*'  they  must  be  carried  by  a  temperate,  but  unyielding 
"  firmness,  which  never  deviates  from  its  object  Syajee, 
"  on  such  subjects,  must  have  always  the  same  answer 
"  given  to  his  rq^^esentations  and  propositicxis.  He 
**  must  be  told,  that  when  the  faith  of  government 
"  is  pledged,  it  must  be  redeemed ;  and  however  xe- 
"  luctant  it  may  be  to  take  any  step  that  would  hywer 
*'  him  with  his  subjects,  or  embarrass  his  administra- 
"  tion,  it  can  in  such  cases  admit  of  no  cranprtHnise. 
*'  He  may  be  further  told,  if  be  persists  in  not  agreeing 
"  to  those  measures  that  are  indispensable  to  preserve 
"  our  faith  in  the  very  spirit  of  its  most  minute  pledge, 
"  that  he  is  urging  us  to  break  a  principle,  oa  the  firm 
"  adherence  to  which  his  s^^irity  and  prosperity,  and 
"  that  of  all  princes  and  chiefs  in  his  condition,  must 
"  depend. 

"  Independent  of  the  character  of  Syajee,  and  the 
"  vices  and  interests  of  his  evil  counsellors,  there  are 
"  other  causes  which  render  your  duties  delicate  and 
"  difficult  in  no  common  degree.  The  incompetency 
7. of  the  late  ruler  virtually  placed  the  administration  of 
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"  tlie  Biirofla  state  in  the  resident.   When  the  accession  Political 
*'  of  the  present  prince  dictated  a  change,  it  was  no 
"  sacritice   for  a  public   servant  in   your  situation  to 
"  transfer  influence   and  power  into  the  liands  of  the 
"  prince,  by  whom,  when  equal  to  his  duties,  policy  as 
"  well  as  faith  required  it  slioidd  be  exercised  ;  but  it 
"  was  a  sacrifice,  and  a  great  one,  for  every  native  con- 
"  nected  with  the  residency,  or  in  your  employ,  from 
**  the   minister  who  w'as  supported  by  our  favour  and 
**  good  opinion,  down  to  the  lowest  of  the  Guicowar*s 
**  subjects,  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  you,  from 
"  your  moonshees*  and  writers,  down  to  the  meanest  of 
"  your  messengers  or  servants.    All  these  persons  were 
"  certain  to  lose  reputed,  if  not  real  influence,  and 
"  many    of    them    jMiwer :    great    stniggles    would  of 
"  course  be  made  to  retain  what,  in  some  instances,  gave 
"  rank   and  consideration,   and  in  all  profit.     The  ob- 
*'  vious  objects  to  which  such  efforts  w  ouhl  point,  must 
"  be  the  restoration  of  the  former  state  of  aflairs  ;  and 
"  the   means   employed  would  be  misrepresentations  of 
"  every  act  of  the  actual  government,  and  detraction 
"  from  the  character  of  the  prince,  and  all  persons  that 
"  he  employed.  Those  attached  to  the  prince,  and  those 
**  who  accounted  themselves  attached  to  the  Englisli 
"  interests,  would  become  parties  opposed  to  each  other, 
"  not  only  in  Baroda,  but  in  every  village  of  the  country. 
*'  The  acts  of  every  native  government,  and  indeed  of 
"  every  government  in  the  world,  must  furnish  enough 
"  of  subject  to  feed  such  a  spirit  of  collision  ;  and  uu- 
"  fortunately,  that  of  Baroda  is  too  open  to  such  attacks : 
*  Native  Sccretariei. 
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but  even  of  this  state,  badly  managed  as  it  appears 
*'  to  be,  it  may  be  observed,  that  iu  cootempbiting  its 
"  ertt>rs  and  abuses,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  which 
"  were  found  to  attend  our  own  administration  of  its 
'*  affairs ;  besides,  were  the  contrast  between  tlie  past 
"  and  the  present  more  imfavourable,  maxims  of  im- 
"  periul  jwlicy,  the  salutary  effects  of  which  extend  far 
"beyond  this  local  question,  demand  that  the  Guicowar 
"  Prince,  as  long  as  he  performs  the  obligations  of  his 
*'  treaty,  and  enables  us  to  fulfil  those  positive  pledges 
"  of  faith  into  which  consideration  for  him  has  leti  us  to 
"  enter,  sliull  be  left  free  of  interference  to  the  inde- 
"  pendent  administration  of  his  own  affairs.  We  may 
"  give  advice  when  require<l.  We  may  express  regret 
"  when  we  conceive  he  errs,  and  be  for\^'ard  to  testify 
"  our  delight  when  his  measures  merit  approbation; 
"  but  nothing  short  of  danger  to  the  public  peace  should 
"  lead  to  any  other  interference. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  is  quite  sensible  much 
"  local  mismanagement  might  be  avoided  by  a  contrary 
•'  course,  nmch  evil,  and  perhaps  injustice,  prevented; 
"  but  that  prescribed  is  the  only  one  by  which  the 
"  Guicowar  can  ever  become  a  competent  instrument  of 
"  rule ;  and,  iu  tliis,  as  on  other  large  questions  of  state 
"  |H)Iicy,  a  balance  must  be  struck  of  the  advantages 
"  and  disadvantages  of  every  system;  and  that  adopted, 
"  and  persevered  in,  which  is  best  for  the  general  ia- 
"  tereslaofthe  empire, 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  is  aware  that  the  prin- 
"  cipie8  stated  in  tlli^  letter  are  tiiose  ujwn  which  you 
"  luive,  under  the  previous  instructions  of  Government, 
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been   lutting    for    several    years  pust;    uiul   that  yon  Political. 
have  sought,  by  gradual   means,  to  place  affairs  on 
the  footing  that  is  desired ;  but,  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  a  conipliunce  with  our  just  demands 
must  be  insisted   upon,  it  becomes  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  the  line  we  mean  to  pursue   should 
not  only   be   rendered   most    clear   and   definite  to 
Syajee,  but  that  you  should  give  it  a  publicity  that 
will  destroy  all  hopes  in  those  who  look  to  the  possi- 
bility of  another   change    of  system,  and   turn   the 
views  of  all  who  have  no  specific  claims  ujwn  us  to 
their  proper  object,  the  prince  of  the  countr}'. 
"  To  effect  this  end,  it  is  desirable  tliat  you  should 
give  the  same  unvaried  answer  to  all  applications 
from  subjects  of  the  Guicowar,  to  wliom  our  faith  is 
not  speciiically  pledged  ;  they  must  be  told,  that  you 
can  in  no  shape  intei*fere  with  the  concerns  of  Ids 
Highness :  and,  to  give  effect  to  Uiis  principle,  it  is 
indispensable  that  you  should  personally  convey  this 
intimation  to  such  individuals  as  make  applications 
to  you,  or  give  you  petitions  on  any  matter  in  which 
you  are  not  bound  to  interfere  :    nothing  but  the  cua- 
tinued    repetition   by  the   British   representative  of 
his  acting  upon  this  principle,   and  his  undeviating 
adherence   to  his    declaration  for  a  period  of  years, 
can  |>ersuade  either  the  prince  or  his  subjects  that  it 
vi-ill  be  observed ;  and  until  this  impression  is  made, 
we  cannot  expect   that  Hyajee  will  i>lace  that  con- 
fidence in  the  British  Government,  nor  that  his  sub- 
jects will  give  liim  that  undivided  respect  and  olte- 
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Political. "  ilience,   which    are    necessarj'   to  give    health    anil 
'*  stability  to  the  connexion. 

"  You  cannot  be  too  severe  in  punishing  any  of  the 
"  sen^ants  of  the  residency  uhoni  you  detect  in  any 
"  conduct  calculated  to  impede  the  accomplisliinent  of 
"  these  objects.  A  public  example  of  such  persons 
*'  will  be  found  to  have  the  most  salutary  effect;  both 
"  as  it  breaks  down  the  secret  influence  of  this  class  of 
*'  persous,  and  as  it  proclaims  your  determined  reso- 
**  lution  to  act  upon  the  principles  you  profess. 

"  With  regard  to  the  intercourse  which  you  should 
"  maintain  with  the  minister  of  the  Guicowar's  court 
"  and  his  subjects,  you  must  be  much  governed  by 
"  your  own  experience  and  judgment,  as  it  is  inipos- 
"  sible,  upon  the  principles  we  act,  that  any  nuuister 
"  or  public  officer  can  be  supported  in  power  contrary 
"  to  the  wish  of  the  Guicowar.  It  may  be  assumed,  that 
"  wliile  his  mind  is  in  the  jealous  and  irritated  state  it 
"  has  been  lately,  any  favour  or  preference  we  evinced 
"  for  an  individual  minister  xvould  be  more  likely  to 
*'  injure  than  to  serve  him ;  all  you  can  require  in  the 
"  person  who  is  to  be  the  medium  of  intercourse  with 
"  the  Durbar  is,  that  he  should  be  competent  to  bis 
"  duties,  and  not  of  so  notoiious  a  bad  character  as  to 
"  furnisli  just  reasons  of  objection  upon  that  ground : 
"  it  is,  however,  most  desirable  that  you  sliould  culti- 
"  vate  that  constant  amicable  intercourse  with  Syajee 
"  as  would  enable  you  to  settle  all  matters  of  serious 
*'  business  wnth  him  personally. 

"  Amongst  individuals  who  must  be  considered  to 
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"  have  a  right  to  come  to  the  residency,  are  those  to  Political. 

"  whom  the  faith  of  Goverament  has  been  pledged ; 

"  and  though  it  will  be  your  duty  to  limit  their  com- 

"  munications  to  those  points  on  which  we  are  bound 

"  to  attend  to  them,  tlieir  access  must  be  open  and 

"  free;  and  Syajee  should  he  informed,  that  Govern- 

"  ment  learnt,  with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  the  mea- 

"  sures  which  his  evil  counsellors  took  to  prevent  the 

**  Soucars,    to   whom    tlie    faith    of    Government    is 

"  pledged,  going  to  see  Mr.  Wiiloughby  when  he  re- 

"  quired  them.      Tlie   right  assumed  hy  the  Giiicowar 

''  to  interdict  persons  from  visiting  at  the  residency, 

"  can  only  be  admitted  as  it  relates  to  such  persons  as 

"have  no  comiexion  with   the  British  Government; 

*'  and    it  is   certainly    politic,    and    particularly    under 

*'  j»resent  circumstances,  to  decline  ar  much  as  you  can 

'*  any  intercourse  with  individuals  that  is  likely  in  any 

"  way  to  hurt  his  feelings  or  excite  his  jealousy :  you 

"  should,  indeed,  take   every  opportunity  you  can  of 

"  disclaiming  all  right  of  interference  with  his  internal 

"  affairs;  and  of  directirig  the  attention  of  tliose  who 

"  apply  to  you  for  favours  or  indulgencies,  of  any  kind, 

**  to  their  Prince,  as  the  medium  through  which  alone 

"  you  could  receive  such  applications.     Nothing  can 

"  more  add  to  his  consequence  and  consideration  tLan 

"  such  daily  acts  of  tbe  J^ritish  resident,  or  tend  more 

"  to  show  the  desire  of  that  Government  to  maintain 

**  undiminished   his   authority  over  every  class  of  his 

"  subjects.     Such  a  proceeding  cannot  but  aid  in  re- 

"  conciling  him  to  those   sacrifices  which  our  pledged 

**  faith  compels  us  to  demand.     Armed  as  you  are  with 
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Poliiical.  **  all  the  autliorily  of  f  lovernment  to  insist  upon  a 
"  satisfactory  settlement  of  those  debts  for  Mhich  we 
"  are  guarantee,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  success 
'*  in  effecting  this  object;  but  your  merit  will  depend 
"  upon  the  mode  in  which  you  accomplish  this  indis- 
**  peusttble  measure  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  your  expe- 
"  rience  and  ability  leads  to  an  anticipation  that  you 
**  will  be  able,  without  having  recourse  to  any  harsh 
**  extreme,  to  persuade  Syajee,  that  an  inuuediate 
"  adjustment  of  this  long-pending  question  is  to  the  iull 
"  as  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  his  interests  as 
*' those  of  the  British  Government ;  and  tliat  further 
''  evasions  and  delays  can  answer  no  purpose  but  that 
"  of  disappointing  hopes  formed  at  liis  accession,  and 
•'  interrupting  the  harmony  of  the  alliance. 

"  You  will  inform  Syajee,  that  I  am  entirely  satis- 
"  fied  that  the  warmth  with  which  Mr.  Willoughby 
"  has  represented  the  consequences  of  his  perseverance 
'*  in  the  course  he  has  lately  pursue<l,  was  dictated  bv 
"  as  sincere  a  reganl  for  Ids  Highness's  interests  and 
"  good  name,  as  for  those  of  his  own  Government ; 
**  and  tliat  I  have  seen,  with  deep  regret,  that  they 
"  have  failed  of  effect;  but  trust,  the  knowledge 
*•  that  no  change  can  possibly  take  place  in  the  reso- 
*'  lution  of  Government  to  redeem  its  faith,  down  to 
*•  the  minutest  pledge,  will  produce  an  alteration  in 
"  his  Ilighness's  proceedings,  and  avert  those  conse- 
"  quences  which  nmst  result  from  a  contrary  conduct 

*'  As  1  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  \A''illoughby, 
'*  berth  for  the  purpose  of  ol>taining  minute  information 
**  re?*pecting  lat»*  piXH-eciiuigs  at  ItaitHia, 
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"  those  countiies  of  wliicli  be  has  lately  had  charge,  I  Poiiiicfll, 
**  beg  you  will  direct  liim  to  proceed,  as  early  as  con- 
"  veuieut,  to  Bombay ." 

Disappointed  in  every  expectation  I  bad  formed  of  a 
satisfactory  adju&tniettt  of  tlic  alfairs  of  Guicowar  state, 
1  deteniiined  to  visit  liaroiia,  and  to  come  personally 
to  some  definite  arrangement  with  Syajee.  My  hopes 
were  not  raised  by  the  temper  in  which  1  found  this 
prince,  in  writing  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  on  this 
subject,  I  observed, — 

"  I  have  seen  much  of  alliances  with  native  princes, 
"  and  liave  known  many  in  a  bad  condition,  but  the 
"  Mtual  state  of  this  capital  and  country  is  such,  as 
"  almost  to  destroy  hope  of  amendment ;  still  an  effort 
"  must  be  made,  but  I  have  none  of  those  sangukte 
"  anticipations  of  success  that  have  usually  attended  my 
"  diplomatic  labours  in  India.  I  cannot  see  a  straight 
"  road  through  the  labyrinth  of  engagements  with 
**  which  this  alliance  is  embarrassed.  A  wretched 
'*  ruler,  without  one  respectable  man  at  his  court,  pos- 
"  sefised  of  an  aViurHhiiil.  private  treasury,  but  with 
"  loads  of  public  debt,  declared  independent,  yet  many 
"  sliroffs  in  his  bazar  possessing  a  guarantee  of  person 
"  and  property  from  the  British  Government,  while 
"  all  the  members  of  the  Guicowar  family,  to  whom 
•'  we  are  bound  to  secure  hotiourable  treatment,  at 
**  variance,  or  rather  in  contest  with  the  prince.  The 
*•  latter  thought  himself  not  safe  in  visiting  me  this 
'*  evening,  till  I  had  commanded  the  lollowers  of  one 
*'  of  his  cousins  not  to  impede  his  passage  through  the 
"  principal  street  of  Baroda  !     And  all  this  not  among 
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**  ft  rude  people  and   nigged  countnr,   but  aniid   Uie 

peaceable,  industrious,  and  intelligent  inhabitants  of 

"  ooe  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  India. 

**  The  erib  of  this  connexion  are  of  our  own  makings 

but  they  should  perhaps  be  viewed  as  the  price  we 

paid  for  the  best  and   most  fertile  districts  of  the 

"  Bombay  presidency. 

"  I  mean  to  avoid  extremes ;  but  while  considerations 
**  of  general  policy  forbid  my  treating  Syajee  with  the 
**  severity  that  his  conduct  has  fully  merited,  or  im- 
**  posifl^  those  restraints  which  experience  might  recom- 
"  mend  and  justice  warranty  I  shall  not  be  witliheld  by 
**  his  reluctance  of  consent,  from  adopting  the  measures 
**  which  I  may  deem  indispensable  for  supporting  the 
"  objects  of  the  alliance,  for  vindicating  our  insulted 
"  authority,  for  securing  our  pledges  of  faith  from 
*'  future  violation,  and  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
*'  country  from  any  serious  disturbance.  But  your  lord- 
"  ship  shall  hear  all  my  procee<lings ;  and  I  must  hope 
"  you  will  approve  this  last  of  my  public  services  in 
"  India. — for  when  it  is  over,  I  have  only  to  visit  some 
**  stations  and  districts  in  Guzerat,  to  return  to  Boni- 
*•  bay,  and  spend  two  or  three  months  in  seeing  all  my 
"  measures  of  reform  and  reduction  carried  into  full 
•*  practice,  and  then  depart  in  peace  to  my  native  land." 
The  grounds  on  which  I  felt  it  incumbent  uj)on  me 
to  alienate,  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  such  a  portion 
of  the  territory  of  this  state,  as  would  enable  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  li<|iu(late  those  debts  for  wliich  it 
%va8  guaranteed,  wen*  approved  by  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, and  ^subsequently  by  the  (Jourt  of  Directors. 
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TliC  ouly  part  of  this  arrangement  of  wlikh  the  pro-  Political. 
priety  was  at  all  questioned,  related  to  the  appointnieut  "~^ 
of  the  minister,  Wittal  Row»  to  the  management  of  the 
sequestered  countries,  and  the  provision  made  for  him 
and  his  descendants.  As  this  point  stands  connected 
^nth  our  treatment  of  natives  of  influence  and  talent, 
when  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  Wittal  Row, 
I  shall  be  excused  for  dwelling  more  upon  this  subject 
than  would  be  necessary,  if  it  merely  concerned  the 
personal  claims  of  an  individual,  although  he  had  acted 
a  very  conspicuous  part  at  the  Court  of  Guicowar. 

My  predecessor  in  the  governmeut  of  Bombay,  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Ouicowar  of  the  lOlh  July,  1830,  observes  as  follows: 

"  The  nunister  (Wittal  How  Dewanjee)  appears  to 
**  have  been  sent  by  your  Highness  to  concert  a  plan 
"  with  the  resident  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  engage- 
"  ments.  When  so  sent  he  had  no  choice,  but  to  give 
**  Ids  full  assistance  to  the  resident :  had  he  done 
"  otherwise,  the  resident  would  have  applied  to  your 
"  Highness,  to  appoint  some  other  person  more  disposed 
"  to  promote  the  settlement,  or  else  to  take  the  affairs 
"  into  your  own  hands.  The  nunister  would  thus 
•'  have  suffered  merited  disgrace,  and  your  Highnesses 
'*  affairs  would  have  stood  still.  By  an  opposite  course, 
"  Wittal  Row  has  effected  a  settlement,  which  will 
"  keep  off  the  necessity  for  the  Company's  interference, 
**  and  in  a  few  years  will  render  you  master  of  your 
'*  own  revenue." 

My  opinion  on  the  claims  of  this  individual,  and  his 
title  to  our  support,  is  recorded  in  a  resolution  passed 
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PMtieaL  by  tb«  governnient  of  Bonilmy,  on  the  consideration  of 
Ihc  acting  resident's  letter  of  the  27th  February, 
1827:— 

I  observed  on  this  occasion,  *'  That  I  concurred  in 
*'  in  opinion  with  the  late  president  (Mr.  £lphinstone), 
*'  that  in  case  of  his  dismissal  from  office,  we  have  not 
"  only  the  right,  but  tiiat  we  are  bound  on  every  prin- 
"  ciple  of  N:mnd  policy — first,  to  protect  him  and  his 
**  family ;  second,  to  insist  on  a  provision  being  assigned 
*'  for  their  support,  suitable  to  his  former  situation  and 
"  valuable  services,  and  with  reference  to  those  eu- 
"  joyed  by  persons  similarly  situated  at  Baroda.  The 
**  ingratitude  of  his  master,  his  zeal  for  tlic  interests  of 
"  both  the  govennnents,  and  a  combination  of  unfor- 
"  tunate  events,  have  occasioned  to  this  personage 
**  humiliation  and  disgrace,  where  he  might  have  ex* 
•*  pecteil  honour  and  reward ;  and  it  is  an  obligation 
•*  from  which  we  cannot  desire  to  escaj>e,  to  give  to 
*'  this  meritorious  individual  every  personal  considera- 
"  tion  and  supjwit.  The  resident,  however,  should 
*•  be  calhnl  uj>on  to  report  on  these  siibjects,  being  in- 
"  fonncd  that  it  is  an  oliject  with  the  British  goveni- 
"  ment  to  avail  itself  of  the  above  circumstances,  in  the 
*•  event  of  the  minisler  losing  his  situation;  it  shall,  in 
"  such  case,  consider  that  granting  him  its  decided 
**  notice  and  suppoil.  \vill  operate  as  a  salutary  ex- 
"  ample  to  others,  and  as  a  punishment  to  a  prince, 
"  with  whom  his  (Wittal  Row*s)  only  crime  appears  to 
"  be,  the  preference  he  has  uniformly  given  to  the 
*•  general  interests  of  the  (tuicowar  state,  to  the  grati- 
'*  licution  of  an  unprinciplc<l  nuuter." 
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This  nomination  of  ^A'ittal  Row  to  tlie  charge  of  the  Political. 
districts  in  Guzerat  anil  Kattywar,  was  no  doubt  most 
offensive  to  the  feelings  and  pride  of  Syajee  ;  but  tlie 
case  was  one  of  emergency ;  it  was  produced  by  his 
faithlessness;  there  was  no  alternative;  and  the  success 
ol"  the  arrangement  superseded  all  other  considerations. 
These  circumstances  and  his  abilities  recommended 
him,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the  perio<l, 
as  the  only  native  who  could  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage to  administer  countries  to  be  restored  whenever 
the  guaranteed  debt  was  discharged;  and  that  was 
mainly  dependent  on  the  abilit}',  character,  and  local 
influence  of  the  individual  employed  to  carry  it  into 
practice.  Wittal  Row  was  beyond  all  comparison  tlic 
fittest  person  ;  but  our  nomination  of  him  to  this  duty 
involved  the  necessity  of  rendering  him  and  his  family 
independent  of  a  prince,  who  openly  considered  liim  as 
an  enemy.  We  could  not  expect  to  gain  his  zealous 
service  on  any  other  terms ;  and,  besides  the  favour 
shown  to  liim,  the  adojftion  of  his  son  was  recognized ; 
but  had  no  specific  pledges  of  support  l>een  given,  we 
shouhl  have  been  bound  to  extend  power  and  protection 
to  this  distinguished  individual,  1  have  elsewhere*  in 
reference  to  such  cases  observed  : — 

"  Many  questions  occur  deeply  connected  with  our 
"  reputation  for  good  faith,  which  cannot  he  decided  by 
"  any  specific  rules  ;  but  whenever  that  is  concerned, 
"  the  tone  of  our  feeling  should  be  very  high.  It  is  the 
"  point  upon  which  the  moral  pail  of  our  government 

•  Vide  Instnictions  to  my  Assistants.    Central  India,  vol,  ii.,  Ap- 
pendix ;  mod  Pul.  India,  vol.  u,,  Appendix. 
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PoliiiexL  "  of  this  great  empire  hinges ;  and  in  those  oountriefi 

i^  "  where  our  rule  and  control  arc  new,  and  in  whidi 

^^^        "  the  inhabitants  cannot  yet  underatvid  any  explana- 

^^^H        *'  tions  that  do  not  rest  upon  broad  and  obrious  grouadi^ 

^^^H        "  the  subject  requires  much  attention.   There  are  many 

^^^^        **  cases  in  which  our  failh,  though  not  specificallvi  ia 

^"  *•  virtually  pledged  to  individuals.     Ministers,  for  in- 

1  "  stance,  of  minor  and  incompetent  princes  or  chie&, 

"  who  have  been  brought  fonvard  or  recognized  by  us 

"  in  the  exercise  of  authority,  have  a  claim  upon  our 

**  support  and  consideration,  which  notliing   but  bad 

"  conduct  on  their  part  can  forfeit.     We  should  no 

"  doubt  be  most  careful  in  any  interference  that  leads 

*•  to  such  obligations ;    they  are  only  to  be  incurred 

"  when  a  necessity  that  involves  the  peace  and  pro6- 

i  "  perity  of  the  country  calls  for  them ;  but  they  must 

"  be  sacredly  observed ;  for  with  a  people  who  look  in 

"  all  questions  of  government  more  to  persons  than  to 

**  systems,    the    abandonment,    except    fur   gross    mis- 

**  conduct,  of  any  one  who  has  been  raised  or  openly 

"  protected    by    us,   would    excite    stronger    feelings 

•*  than  the  breach  of  an  article  of  a  treaty,  and  locally 

"  prove    more   injurious,    as  it  weakens    that  reliance 

*'  upon  our  faith  which  is  the  verj'  foundation  of  our 

*'  strength.'* 

Men,  exercising  local  power,  are  often  compelle<l  to 
give  pledges,  that  appear  to  their  superiors,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  to  have  been  too  liberal ;  and  a  narrow 
construction  of  a  promise,  a  flaw  in  the  engagement, 
or  a  too  rigid  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  may  cou.sign  an  individual,  or  his  descend- 
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ants,  who  had  been  buoyed  up  with  too  sanguine  PoliiicwL 
hopes,  to  a  diKappointment  or  distress,  that  is  perhaps 
aggravated  by  the  reproach  of  others, — who  exult  to  see 
in  our  ingratitude  what  tliey  deem  a  just  punishment 
of  those  who,  in  serving  a  government  of  foreigners, 
have  broken  ties  which  tliey  were  accustomed  to  regard 
Avith  almost  religious  respect,  even  when  their  pre- 
servation tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country. 

None  but  those  who  have  practical  knowledge  can 
estimate  the  injury  wliich  such  conduct  on  the  pail  of 
the  English  Government  must  entail  on  its  general 
interests.  There  are  periods  continually  recmring  in 
India,  when  the  services  of  an  influential  native  of  rank 
and  talent  may  be  of  incalculable  value  ;  but  those  who 
have  personal  experience  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
state  that  this  power  of  preserving  or  restoring  order 
must  be  greatly  weakened  by  a  cold,  calculating  inter- 
pretation of  pledges  or  engagemeuts,  given  at  the  mo- 
ment when  an  individual  was  required  to  brave  ob- 
loquy, and  to  incur  great  responsibility  by  jiromoting 
the  local  and  general   interests  of  the  British  Govern- 

I    jnent- 

^^  The  death  of  VV'ittal  Uow,  and  other  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  since  1  left  India,  appear  from 
recent  accounts  to  have  disposed  my  successor  in  the 
government  of  Bombay  to  restore  the  sequestered  dis- 
tricts. 8yajee  has  prevailed  upon  the  creditors  of  the 
Guicowar  state  to  resign  our  guarantee.  It  has  also 
been  agreed,  that  the  contingent  of  horse  Syajee  is 
bound  to  furnish  shiJl  be  replaced  under  his  imme- 
diate control.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than 
siicK  a  settlement,  if  it  has  resulted  from  a  sincere  con- 
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Poiiiicd.  viction  on  the  mind  of  Syiijee,  of  the  unjiroj»riety  and 
impolicy  ol'  liis  past  conduct. 

Tiie  observations  contained  in  my  Minute  of  the 
30th  of  November,  1830*,  on  the  actual  condition  of 
Kattywar,  which  adjoins  the  fiuicawar*s  territories,  and 
has  long  been  in  part  subject  to  his  authority,  merit 
attention.  This  frontier  province  lias  been  for  ages  sub- 
divided among  numerous  Hindu  militar)'  cliiefs,  who,  in 
point  of  birth  and  the  attachment  of  their  followers, 
rank  with  the  highest  class  of  heroditarj'  nobility. 
Their  habits  have  been  always  warlike  and  predatory  : 
if  subdued  into  order  by  a  powerful  native  sovereign, 
they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  his 
Buccessor  to  regain  a  certain  degree  of  independence. 
Too  weak  and  too  divi<Ied  to  form  a  nation,  they  liave 
always  been  real  or  nominal  tributaries  to  the  princes 
of  (Juzerat;  and  our  inteiference  in  the  aS'airs  of 
Kattywar  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  our 
treaty  mth  the  princes  of  Baroda.  Our  influence  and 
authority  over  its  chiefs  have  gradually  increased,  and 
im  the  mode  in  which  we  exercise  our  power  over  this 
province  will  depend  the  peace,  ljcip}>iuess,  and  im- 
provement of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  not  more  re- 
markable for  their  fiiic  appearance  and  their  skill  in 
horsemanship,  than  for  their  activity  and  courage. 
W^e  may,  as  we  judge  best,  court  or  compel  this  race 
of  men  to  abandon  their  rtide  and  in  some  cases  bar- 
barous habits.  To  wean  tliem  from  those  habits  by  a 
conciliatory  but  firm  course  of  proceeding  may  prove 
to  be  a  proi'ess  \hM\  di^cult  and  slow;  and  we  nuist, 
in  its  progresfi,  have  great  t<»liMiilion  for  their  eharucler 
*  Vidv  Appcntltx  A. 
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and  couditiou.  On  tbe  other  liand,  we  may,  if  we  PoUtic«i. 
choose  to  exert  our  power,  subdue  them  promptly  mto 
reluctant  obedience  to  our  ordinai-y  foniis  of  govern- 
ment ;  but,  in  that  case,  we  must  commence  by  a  vio- 
lation of  implied  if  not  specific  pledges  ;  and  the  evil 
impression  of  such  a  course  will  not  be  mitigated  by 
our  taking  advantage  of  the  recurring  opportunities, 
wliich  the  lax  habits  of  the  chiefs  of  Kattywar  will 
liiFord,  of  reducing  or  even  annihilating  their  local  iu- 
fluence  and  power.  We  might,  indeed,  on  this,  as  on 
other  occasions,  be  justified  on  our  own  records ;  but 
uur  reputution  among  the  natives  would  sufi'er.  The 
extension  of  our  laws  to  Kattywar  would,  by  some  per- 
sons, be  deemed  to  be  a  boon  conferred  ujmn  an  op- 
pressed people ;  others  would  view  with  complacency 
the  fall  of  chiefs  whom  they  regard  us  petty  tyrants ; 
and  philanthropists  would  no  doubt  rejoice  at  the 
speedy  and  forcible  repression  of  what  remauis  of  the 
rbarous  usages  of  suttee  and  infanticide. 
These,  it  will  be  most  readily  confessed,  ore  "  con- 
mmations  devoiitly  to  be  wished ;"  but  a  statesman 
ill  hesitate  to  etiTect,  by  forcible  means,  objects  which 
e  most  safely  and  permanently  secured  by  the  slower 
ess  of  moral  persuasion  and  political  management. 
e  will  hesitate  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  a  people,  and 
risk  the  peace  of  a  country,  i>y  the  premature  adop- 
on  of  measures  cah'ulated  to  oflend  the  prejudices, 
insult  the  pride,  and  thereby  to  shake,  if  not  to  de- 
stroy, the  allegiance  of  a  class  of  men  who  admitted 
interference  and  recognized  our  authority  under 
other  expectations.     \Vliile  we  liad  rivals  to  ouj*  jwwer, 
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niliiicsl  such  as  the  former  sovereigns  of  Mysore  aiid  the 
Mahnittas,  we  had  seldom  any  option  as  to  the  course 
of  policy  we  were  to  adopt.  It  was,  in  the  first  place, 
a  contest  for  existence ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  were 
compelled,  hy  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  to 
pursue  an  onward  course,  and,  in  spite  of  our  wishes 
and  resolutions,  we  have  been  carried  fonvard  to  su- 
preme rule  over  the  vast  continent  of  India.  Our 
danger  now  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  our  power, 
which  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  frequent  abuse. 
In  such  questions  as  that  of  Kattywar,  we  have  no 
plea  of  necessity  for  its  exertion  ;  we  have  little  danger 
to  apprehend  from  the  disaffection  of  the  chiefs,  but 
much  to  gain  in  point  of  reputation,  by  confinning  their 
attachment  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  ad- 
herents and  dependents.  The  mode  in  which  these 
objects  shall  be  effected  we  may  choose  ;  and  on  the 
wisdom  of  that  choice  will  depend  not  only  the  con- 
tinued peace  of  these  provinces,  but,  in  a  very  essentia! 
degree,  the  impressions  made  along  the  whole  western 
frontier  of  India. 

The  period  is  yet  distant  when  we  can  expect  to 
add  to  our  reputation  or  strength,  and  with  these  to 
our  means  of  civilizing  such  countries,  hy  addressing 
ourselves*  either  in  word  or  ai't,  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  1  can  state,  on  the  ground  of  much  expe- 
rience, that  we  can  only  hope  to  reclaim  ignorant» 
superstitious,  or  predatory  classes  of  men,  from  their 
Hide  and  lawless  habits,  by  using,  as  our  instruments, 
those  by  whom  they  are  influenced  or  governwl.  By 
vexing  and  disturbing  such   contmuuitics   with   laws 
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wliich  they  do  not  understand,  and  introducing  princi-  Political. 
pies  of  rule  foreign  to  all  their  usages,  we  dissolve  ties 
which,  when  preserved,  further  our  object ;  and  excite 
the  hostility,  not  only  of  their  cliiefs  and  priests,  but 
of  ;dl  the  restless  and  bolfl  spirits  of  the  country,  to 
whose  violence  M:e  expose  the  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants.  The  latter  find  from  us,  fettered 
as  we  are  by  our  own  forms  of  justice,  a  very  inade- 
quate protection  against  the  evils  to  which  such  policy 
condemns  them.  On  the  other  hand,  by  toh^rating  for 
a  period  what  we  deem  misrule,  by  conciliating  those 
who  possess  the  hereditary  attachment  of  tribes,  or  who 
influence  their  minds,  we  may  render  them  insti-umental 
in  reforming  their  adherents  and  disciples;  and  the 
change  which  we  work  through  such  means  rests  ujion 
a  foundation  not  easily  shaken.  1  might  refer  to  the 
happy  results  of  the  system  which  I  formed,  and  acted 
upon,  with  some  of  the  more  predatory  tribes  of  central 
India ;  but  we  need  not  seek  in  distant  countries  exam- 
ples for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  towards  the 
chiefs  of  Kattywar,  and  others  on  our  western  frontier. 
The  first  introduction  of  our  influence  and  power  into 
this  quarter  was,  happily  for  the  British  rejiutation  and 
interests,  committed  to  the  late  Ijrigadier-Geueral 
Alexander  Walker ;  and  his  Letters  and  Reports 
(which  I  had,  when  at  Bombay,  lithographed  and  cir- 
culated) fonn  a  volume  of  instruction,  not  only  regard- 
ing the  scenes  to  wliich  they  relate,  but  oi  Indian  go- 
vernment. To  the  contidence  reposed  in  this  able 
and  honourable  officer  by  the  late  Mr.  Duncan,  when 
Governor  of  Bombay,    whose    integrity,   information, 
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by  few,  if  nj,  IsAm 

cstabKihBeirt  of  oar  power  •vcr  tke  vUe  of  GuMnt, 

KMtywv,  mad  Cotrh, — ponMaoBB  wldcb  aahseqiient 

eveate  hftve  Amtd  maong  tke  most  vmhaUe  and  im- 

porUnt  of  xho9e  orer  wiodk  oar  autkwUjp  wmi  x&fiuence 

extend. 

Alnioi^  all  the  obferrationi  I  ksre  wmie  ob  Katty- 
w&r  apply  to  Catch ;  bat  as  tbaft  cooDtry  has  obtained 
addjtwmal  iaaportaiiee  ooBaeqaBOt  to  the  recent  survey 
of  the  Indies,  I  must  btiefly  notice  some  of  tke  points 
that  give  value  to  the  eoonesioa. 

I  visited  Catch  in  1830;  and  my  impresrions  of  the 
neeessity  of  maintairuDg  oar  alliaoce  with  that  petty 
state  were  fully  oonfirxned  by  personal  obaerration?. 
The  policy  of  withdrawine;  (ran  this  connexioD  had 
be^i  suggested  from  England.  In  remarking  on  this 
proposition  I  observed,  'Mhat  the  alliance  had  been 
*'  forced  upon  us  in  order  tu  protect  Kattjrvar,  and  the 
'^commerce  of  the  coast  from  increasing  hordes  of 
"  pirates  and  of  plunderer? ;  and  it  is  further  evident, 
"  that  were  we  to  abandon  the  connexion  to-n%orrow, 
"  we  should  have  the  same  evils  to  encounter,  and  be 
"  in  all  probability  put  to  a  far  greater  expense,  and 
"  become  subject  to  much  more  embarrassment,  than 
"  we  ever  can  by  preserving  the  alliance.  On  these 
"  grounds,  therefore,  it  is  not  expedient  to  withdraw; 
"  but  were  it  so,  the  niaintenance  of  our  faith  renders 
"  such  a  measure  impracticable." 

Objects  of  humanity  were  combined  with  those  ol* 
policy,  in  the  formation  of  our  alliance  with  this  petty 
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state.  Its  prince  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  PoliiicaL 
Jahrijali  RajjHXitH,  among  whom  the  horrid  crime  of 
infanticide  had  long  been  practised.  The  efforts  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  tlirough  the  agency  of  General  Walker, 
were  unceasingly  directed  to  the  abolition  of  t!us  in- 
human practice.  I  have,  as  before  6tatc<l,  always  looked 
to  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  such  races  of  men,  as  those 
through  whose  example,  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of 
their  authority,  any  great  change  can  be  wrought  in 
ihe  habits  of  their  tribe. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  head  of  the  Jahrijali 
tribe  was  a  most  promising  young  prince.  His  educa- 
tion had  been  carehilly  attended  to  by  the  resident,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  clergyman  of  the  station,  who  aided 
in  his  iikstruction,  had  acquired  a  great  influence  over 
his  mind.  It  Wits  pleasing  to  hear  the  prince,  in  his 
conversation,  continually  referring  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Gray*,  whom  he  described  as  being  most  kind 
"  and  attentive  to  himi  and  giving  him  information  on 
"  all  subjects.  The  prince  repeated  to  me  axioms  that 
"  he  had  been  taught,  and  the  principles  that  had  been 
'*  instilled  into  liis  mind  ;  and  was  amnhiiig  in  his  eager- 
'*  ness  to  show  the  information  he  had  acc|uiretl  of  tlie 
'•  action  of  steam,  and  other  matters,  in  which  his  know- 
**  ledge,  though  superficial,  he  could  not  help  observing, 
•'  was  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  own  tribe." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Gray,  a  few  months  subsequent  to 

my  \dsitto  Cutch,  diminished  my  expectation  of  making 

those  impressions  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  prince, 

which  nught  have  resulted  from  the  daily  lessons  of  that 

*  Vide  Minute  on  Cutcb,  par.  24. 
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PoliiiciL  excellent  man.  Mr.  Gray  looked  fonvard,  as  well  as 
myself,  uith  anxious  hope  to  the  establishment,  in  the 
course  of  time,  of  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
pupil,  that  would  have  enabled  him  to  efltct  the  aboli- 
tion of  infanticide  in  the  family  of  the  prince  and  his 
kindred.  Such  an  example  would  have  gone  farther 
to  prevent  tliis  practice,  than  all  the  treaties  which  have 
been  made,  or  any  measures  Ave  can  adopt.  I  assem- 
bled, when  in  Cutch,  all  the  ministers  and  chiefs  of  the 
principality,  and  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  in* 
fanticide :  they  knew  that  this  most  barbarous  crime,  far 
from  being  countenanced  or  sanctioned  by  the  usages 
of  Hindoos,  was  held  in  utter  execration  by  all  of  that 
race,  except  the  few  tribes  of  Rajpoots,  by  whom  it 
was  introduced,  and  continued  to  be  practise<i  from 
motives  of  family  pride.  The  Jahrijahs  of  Cutch,  I  re- 
marked*, "  have  long  been  reproached  with^his  horrid 
"  and  inhuman  usage.  From  the  first  of  our  connexion 
"  with  this  state,  its  abolition  has  been  a  subject  of 
"  most  anxious  solicitude.  The  hope  of  eflecting  it 
"  was  recognized  as  a  motive  for  the  alliance,  and  en- 
"  gagements"  were  entered  into  by  Jahrijah  chiefs,  that 
I  fear  have  been  little  respected.  I  know,  I  added,  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  men  to  abandon  this  practice, 
however  abhorrent  to  nature  ;  but  believe  me,  you  will 
hazard  liy  the  continuance  of  infanticide,  the  protection 
of  the  British  government ;  for  the  crime  is  held  in  such 
detestation  in  England,  that  the  nation  will  not  long  be 
reconciled  to  intimate  friendship  with  a  race  of  men  by 
whom  it  continues  to  be  {>erpetrated  in  direct  breach  of 

*  Minute  on  Culoh. 
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eir  promises  and  engai^ements.     I  concluded  my  ad-  p  t^u-i 

ress  by  a  soleiim  warning,  wliich  was,  I  told  them,     

dictated  by  an  anxiftus  solicitude  for  the  happy  ope- 
ration of  au  alliance  which  promised  such  benefits 
to  their  country ;  while  it  would  tend,  if  all  its  ohli- 
yations  were  fulfilled,  and  objects  attauied,  to  promote 
the  reputation,  and  with  it  tlie  interests  of  the  British 
government. 

The  Minute  on  Cutch,  to  which  I  liave  so  frequently 
luded,  contains  the  following  remarks,  on  the  iniport- 
ce  wliich  that  province  now  has  ii'oui  its  geograpliical 
tuation. 

**  The  extension  of  the  territories  of  Cutch  to  Luck- 
put  Bunder,  and  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  Delta 
of  the  Indus,  give  it  increased  value  as  a  military 
position,  at   a  period   when    the   two   great   A^atic 

*  powers,  Persia  and  Turkey,  are  no  longer  the  formid- 

*  able  barriers  they  once  were  considered  against  the 
approach  of  an  European  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  our 

*  Eastern  possessions."     With  reference  to  the  possi- 
ility  of  such  a  contingency,  it  would  have  been  most 

politic,  even  if  attention  to  pledged  faith  had  per- 
itted,  to  abandon  Cutch  ;  but  the  recent  survey  of  the 
du8  gives  a  consequence  to  our  connexion  with  that 
untry,  which  puts  such  a  measure  wholly  out  of  the 
uestion. 
Deeming  it  more  of  a  political  than  a  financial  ques- 
tion^ I  have  given,  under  that  head,  my  opinion  on  the 
institution  of  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Deccan ;  and 
have  suggested  the  expediency  of  extending  that  in- 
itution  to  Guzerat.     I  have  also  endeavoured  to  show 
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itietL  the  policy  «{  establishme-  «-  cM^M-r  «f  ■■■^■s«*f  the 
usage  of  Nittirrana.  or  od*raw%.  wiuck  wmf  be  de- 
scribed as  fines  oa  soaeceaaia  to  [iiTiiii[MtmrT  or  ■^^r^ff 
The  estathfahmwit  of  suek  a  Ux  vooU  enable  ns  witk 
little,  ii  anTf  sacri&e  of  the  rervnae.  tt>  rrrwbi  landed  mh 
pertj  more  pemaneat:  ami  cimbiDed  witb  otker  mea- 
sures, would  presorre  and  coatmaeaaaosaocvacT.wliidi 
while  it  increased  the  resoarces^  wooki  oknaatelT  add 

m 

to  the  reputatkxL  dif^utr  aad  suengik  «f  tbe  British 
empire  of  India.  There  is  m>  subject  to  which  I  have 
given  more  seriocLS  thoo^hL  and  there  is  aoae  id  respect 
of  which  I  hare  more  regretted  diatmr  sentiments  were 
not  in  agreement  widi  those  of  Ae  Saprcme  Gorem- 
ment ;  but  this  important  qaestioa  is  now  under  refer- 
ence to  England,  and  I  trust  the  decssioo  of  the  home 
authorities  will  be  in  &roar  of  a  measure,  whidt  will  I 
am  assured,  if  judiciouslT  carried  into  execntioQ,  pnwe 
bighlj  beneficial  to  the  public  interests.  The  subjects 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  that  of  XuaBerana,  as  they 
are  ultimately  connected,  are  fuHy  treated  in  my  Afinute 
of  the  30th  November,  1830*,— suffice  it  here  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  ktter,  that  the  levying  of  Nm* 
tcrana,  or  fines  on  succession  to  property  cm*  office,  is 
eongenial  to  the  usages  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  par- 
takes in  its  gradations  of  the  principles  of  both  our 
copyhold  tenure  and  legacy  duty,  being  like  the  latter 
light  on  direct  heirs,  and  increasing  as  the  successor  is 
less  proocimate,  or  by  adoption.  It  is  associated  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  principal  Jagheerdars  and  nobles 
of  the  Mahratta  Government,  in  the  Deccan,  and  with 
•  VidtAppndaA.p.9. 
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the  permanence  and  prosperity  of  the  privileged  classes  Political/^ 
of  that  countiy ;  an  institution  which  was  established  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  contains,  in  the  principles  of  its 
construction,  the  only  means  I  have  known  applied  in 
India  to  the  object  of  preserving  and  continuing  a 
native  aristocracy.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  measure  proposed,  that  doubt- 
ful tenures  of  individuals  of  rank  and  influence  should 
on  the  establishment  of  these  fines  be  recognised,  and 
rendered  hereditary ;  but  some  extracts  fi*om  my  last 
Minute,  under  date  the  r2th  November,  1829,  on  this 
subject,  will  best  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  differed 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Govenior-General  in  Council, 
who  tiiroughout  the  discussion  dwelt  more  on  the 
financial,  than  the  moral  and  political  results  wliicli 
are  involved  in  tids  important  question. 

"  The  points  I  observed  in  the  course  of  this  Minute, 
"  are  much  limited  as  to  local  efiect ;  but  most  important 
**  principles  have  become  involved  in  the  discussion. 
"  These,  indeed,  are  connected  with  considerations  of 
'•'  policy,  that  relate  to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
'*  the  Indian  empire.  Various  opinions  prevail,  as  to  the 
"  mode  in  which  that  can  be  best  governed  and  main- 
'*  tained.  Some  look  to  increase  of  revenue,  from  its  fur- 
"  uishing  the  means  of  paying  a  great  and  adequate  force, 
"  as  being  the  simplest  and  surest  mode  of  preserving 
"  our  power ;  but  an  army,  chiefJy  composed  of  the  natives 
**  of  the  country  we  desire  to  keep  in  subjection,  may 
'*  prove  a  two-edged  sword ;  and,  besides,  history  in- 
"  forms  us,  that  though  armies  are  the  sole  means  of 

'*  conquering  a  country,  they  never  were  the  sole,  or 
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PoliiiQa  "  even  duef  mnos  of  pressvine  it :  otken  look  tD 
"  ctdomzatioa.  a:^  a  :«4Xirce  oc  £r«>c  j^z«iii£ch.  India  hat 
"  benefited^  and  will  besuedx  sdu  tortiker,  from  the  in- 
*'  troducdoa  into  its  p«.Yt&.  .ufi  jiane  «c  its  most  finutfid 
"  prorinces  of  the  capccu.  oc  cne  «^^Kerpnse  and  science 
'*  of  Europeans :  bat  no  spriakliocr  oc  oar  coontrynm 
"  and  their  descenduts.  it  allowed  t>  coioiuie,  to  which 
"  we  can  ever  look,  wuoid  render  them  a  support  apoa 
"  which  we  coold  relr  ior  tik»  pceserratioa  of  this  em- 
"  pire.  That  must  erer  depend  spoa  our  success  in 
"  attaching  our  nativi^  $;ibiect5«  and  abore  all  the  hitter 
*<  and  more  induential  dasees.  The  task  is  lor  many 
"  reasons  didkok,  bat  it  nuLst  be  accomplished,  or  our 
"  empire*  on  its  presimt  extraded  baas,  will  be  weak 
"  and  insecnre.  Xo  saailkes  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
"  too  great  to  effect  this  object,  and  it  most  be  parsued 
**  with  unremitting  perseTeranoe  in  erery  quarter  of 
"  our  dominions,  rarying  in  its  mode  according  to 
''  the  actual  character  and  construction  df  the  com- 
"  munity.  •  •  •  • 

"  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  not  only  oon- 
"  sidered  the  subject  of  resuming  the  estates  now  en- 
"  joyed  by  the  Jagheerdars  and  Sirdars  of  the  Deccan, 
'<  on  failure  of  direct  heirs,  in  a  financial  and  political 
"  view,  but  10  all  its  relations  to  our  local  and  general 
"  interests.  One  conclusion,  which  I  have  oome  to 
"  from  facts  stated  in  this  Minute,  is  that  this  measure, 
"  even  if  carried  into  execution  in  the  most  rigid  man- 
"  ncr,  could  not  be  expected,  after  all  deductions  were 
"  maile,  to  yield  within  the  course  rf  next  century  a 
"  revenue  of  more  tlian  a  lack  d'  rupees ;  and  this  would 
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be  more  than  reduce*!,  if  considering  it  a  mere  money  Poliiicai. 
concern.  'We  funded  for  Ihat  purpose  our  receipts 
of  Niizzerana,  from  the  familres  from  whose  extinc- 
tion in  their  present  rank  we  look  for  the  resource. 
This  fund,  I  am  <juite  assured,  would  have,  within  the 
first  two  years  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure produced  four  or  five  lacks  of  rupees.  But  beyond 
tills  financial  result,  the  benefits  in  revenue  would,  as 
I  have  shown,  be  considerable  from  other  sources.  In 
the  political  view  of  the  question,  I  trust  I  have 
brought  forward  facts  and  arguments  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, to  prove  that  the  resumption  of  these  es- 
tates upon  their  laj)sing  for  want  of  heirs  male,  would 
be  calculated  to  disturb,  not  to  promote,  the  local 
peace ;  while  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  confidence 
'  of  all  the  superior  classes  of  our  subjects  in  this 
quarter  of  India,  and  seriously  to,  injure  our  repu- 
tation. »  *  #  • 
"  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  this  measure  upon 
our  local  and  general  interests,  it  would  certainly 
retanl  the  fulfilment  of,  if  it  did  not  altogether  destroy, 
those  hopes  which  we  now  entertain  of  our  being 
able  to  preserve  a  native  aristocracy  in  this  part  of 
India.  The  maintenance  of  the  Jagheerdars  and 
Sirdars  in  their  present  stations,  besides  other  advan- 
tages, is  quite  essential,  to  enable  us  to  raise  to  that 
rank  and  consideration  we  desire,  those  who  distin- 
guish themselves  in  the  public  sennce;  for  if  the 
representatives  of  the  high  families,  who  now  belong 
to  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  privileged  orders 
of  the  Deccan,  fall  one  by  one  before  our  system  of 
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litical. "  rule,  that  instituti<m  will  lose  what  ^res  it  value  and 
«  elevaticHi.  The  Jagheerdais  and  Sirdars  are,  in  the 
"  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  a  hereditary  nobility, 
*'  to  whom  proud  ancestry  and  possession  of  land  for 
"  generations  ffxe  consequence;  and  it  is  the  asso- 
"  ciation  with  them  that  is  prized*  by  those  we  raise  to 
"  inferior  grades  of  the  same  order.  Is  not  this  na- 
"  tund  ?  What  is  the  principal  claim  of  the  peerage  in 
'*  our  own  country  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  of  the  saune  order  with 
"  the  Howards  and  the  Percys  ?  Did  the  wonderful 
'*  successes  d*  Bonaparte,  or  the  henuc  achievements  of 
"  his  generals,  raise  them  above  this  feeling  ?  Assoda- 
"tions  and  alliances  were  sought  nith  conquered 
"  princes  and  impoverished  but  noble  and  ancient 
"  families.  It  was  in  them  an  extorted  compliance 
"  with  feelings  and  prejudices,  which  all  the  boasted 
"  philosophy  of  the  age  have,  fortunately  for  socie^, 
*'  not  been  able  to  eradicate. 

'*  The  feelings  and  prejudices  above  stated  are  much 
"  stronger  in  India  than  in  Europe ;  and  the  condition 
"  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of 
**  our  rule,  makes  it  more  difficult  to  conciliate  them : 
"  but  this  difficulty  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be  over- 
"  come.  It  might  have  been  of  comparatively  slight 
"  consequence  to  overcome  it  in  the  early  stages  of  our 
"  power ;  for  those  who  did  not  like  our  rule  could  go 

*  I  have  ftftted  in  my  Minute  how  strong  this  feeling  opented  on  the 
recent  occasion  of  investing  native  officers  with  the  rank  of  killadars. 
The  seniors  were  raised  to  the  third  class  of  the  privileged  order,  and 
prized  it  in  the  highest  decree.  "  I  am  now  (said  Subadar-Major  Pur- 
**  seramsing,  one  of  the  oldest  and  brnv«st  soldiers  in  the  army)  on  a 
**  footing  with  Jagbeerdars  and  Sirdars." 
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elsewhere :  but  a  few  years  have  worked  a  wouderfiil  PoliticaL 
change  in  the  state  of  liulia.  The  wars,  to  which  we 
have  been  compelled  froni  our  condition,  have  left  us 
sole  sovereigns  of  that  vast  country ;  hut  they  have 
involved  us  in  great,  though  not  irretrievable,  embar- 
rassments. The  pressure  of  financial  difficulties 
recommends  every  measure  which  promises  imme- 
diate relief,  hut  that,  to  be  pernianent,  must  be  sought, 
not  in  the  future  annexation  of  territory,  but  in  the 
improvement  of  what  we  possess,  in  the  reduction  of 
offices,  and  in  the  general  revision  and  reduction  of 
our  establishments.  To  enable  us  to  effect  these 
objects,  we  must  not  cast  away  one  iota  of  good  feel- 
ing or  motive  for  allegiance  that  exists,  or  wliich  we 
have  a  prospect  of  creating,  in  the  minds  of  our  na- 
tive subjects.  We  must  niaintain,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  tlie  higher  orders  of  the  community ;  for 
on  their  being  conciliated  to  our  rule  the  future 
peace  of  this  empire  must  greatly  depend,  and  with 
it  our  power  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  its  govern- 
ment. ♦  *  *  •  • 
I  concluded  this  Minute  in  the  following  words  : — 
I  am  most  grateful  for  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion which  the  Supreme  Government  have  given 
to  my  former  Minutes,  and  for  the  solicitude  that 
has  been  evinced  to  collect  every  information  that 
could  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  Facts  and 
opinions  have  been  ol>tained  from  local  oiHcers  of 
high  talent,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  those  parts 
of  India  on  which  they  have  been  employed. 
These  are  no  doubt  vahiable,  but  in -noticing  them 
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VdStauL "  as  I  do,  azider  the  belkf  that  thcf  are  almost  all 
**  opposed  to  the  plan  I  hare  suegcsted,  I  must  novr 
"  repeat  what  I  before  stated  on  the  ground  of  my 
"  personal  acquaintance  with  Bengal  and  Madras, 
"  that  the  territories  of  those  presidendes  hare  little 
"  affinity,  either  in  their  ccxidition  or  the  character  ni 
**  their  inhabitants,  to  those  under  this  goremment; 
"  and  so  hx^  therefore,  as  the  pcHnts  under  discussioa 
**  referred  to  the  feelings,  prejudices  and  usages  with 
"  which  they  were  familiar,  the  ablest  ciril  serrants  of 
"  Bengal,  3Iadras,  and  Bombay  would  be  likely  to 
"  come  to  very  opposite  conclusions ;  and,  with  regard 
*'  to  opinions  that  relate  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
"  decbion  of  this  question  might  affect  the  general 
"  finan<nal  and  political  interests  of  British  India,  I 
**  must  state,  that  while  I  entertain  the  highest  de- 
"  ference  and  respect  for  the  superior  judgment  of  the 
"  Governor-General  in  Council,  fiiUy  informed  as  they 
"  are  <m  every  branch  c^  the  administration  of  India, 
"  I  cannot  consider  that  any  person,  however  distin- 
"  guished  for  talent,  whose  residence  or  employment  has 
"  been  local,  or  confined  to  the  duties  of  a  presidency 
"  or  its  provinces,  can  have  the  knowledge  or  expe- 
"  rience  necessary  to  judge  correctly,  in  all  their 
"  bearings,  questions  that  go  beyond  the  bounds  that 
**  can  be  settled  by  fiscal  calculations,  ot  by  any  gene- 
**  ral  conclusions  drawn  from  limited  premises.  This 
"  ^ubject,  as  considered  on  narrow  ground^  presents 
"  few  difficulties ;  but,  on  a  more  extended  view,  it 
"  embraces  the  whole  economy  and  policy  of  uur 
"  Eastern  empire.  * 
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An  account  of  the  reductions  in  the  political  depart-  Political. 

tnt  at  Bombay  will  appear  under  the  head  of  Finance. 

most  cases,  these  reductions  were   suggested   and 

irried   into  execution   by  the  Bombay  Government; 

long  these  measures  may  be  numbered  changes  at 
le  residency  of  Sattarah  and  Cutch,  as  well  as  the 
lodification  which  took  place  in  the  political  assistants 
nployed  in  the  western  provinces,  which,  by  uniting 

litary  with  political  duties,  contiibuted  alike  to  the 
yects  of  economy  and  improved  efficiency. 


The    sul)ject  of    the  Bombay   anny   is   treated   in  Military, 

.ppendix  A*.    My  letter  to  Lord  M'illiam  iienliuck, 

uder   dale  the  "STtli    November,  1830,  which    enters 

lore  fully  into  details  of  the  Militaiy  Estiiblishnient  of 

idia,  will  be   noticed  hereafter.      Among   the  most 

lm|Kirtant  of  the   changes    made  at   Bombay  in   the 

lative  branch,  was  the   encouragement  givt.'n  to  that 

lass  of  our  troops  by  the  iii^ititutiou  uf  rewards,  which 

tcluded    at    a    very    triHing    additional  expense,   both 

icrease  of  allowances,  and  honours  to   old    and  dis- 

iguished  native  officers,  while  it  gave   to  the  most 

:tive   of  these  employment   in   the  command  of  re- 

tnue    corps.      Besides    this,   an    augmentation    was 

lade  in  the  number  of  boys  (sons  of  sepoys)  allowed 

each  corps ;    and  a  small    extra  pay   and   exemp- 

lon  from   corporiJ    punishment  was    granted  to  sous 

native  officers  who  entered  the  service.     All  these 

*  Appendix,  p.  21. 
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Military,  measures  are  stated  in  the  Appendix*;  in  which  also 
will  be  found  the  reasons  I  urged  to  the  Govenior- 
Geueral  to  prove  tlie  unpracticubility  of  immediately 
introducing  on  such  points  exact  conformity  in  the 
native  armies  of  the  tln*ee  presidencies  f. 

There  was  a  necessity  for  considerable  reduction  of 
irregular  horse  under  the  Bombay  (lovernment,  which 
I  regretted ;  for  experience  has  satisfied  me  that  this  is 
a  branch  of  force  wiiich  are  essential  both  in  peace  and 
Avar.  They  are  maintained  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  and  excellently  well-suited  for  many  duties 
whicli  regular  cavalrj'  cannot  so  well  perform.  Tliis 
service  has  another  recommendation  in  being  congenial 
to  the  habits  of  a  large  class  of  the  militarj'  part  of  the 
community ;  and  a  period  must  always  elapse  before 
the  substitution  of  our  rule  for  that  of  native  princes 
effects  a  change  that  reconciles  the  class  of  whom  such 
corps  are  com|K)se<l  to  enter  tjie  regular  army.  Diunng 
this  period  the  maintenance  of  these  bodies  of  men  has 
an  additional  value,  as   it  converts  a  portion  of  those 


•  Vide  Appendix  A.  p.  24- 
■^  A  very  fuU  and  cletr  stalement  of  the  reforms  and  reductions  or  the 
oiihtary  establishment  at  Bombay,  with  the  retults  and  contrasted  state- 
ments of  their  expense  and  efficiency  with  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras, 
i«  fipven  in  a  Report  on  the  Military  Kxpenditure  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  Lieutenant. Colonel  Fredtnck,  Commissary  General  of  Bombay. 
That  able  officer  was  nominated  one  of  the  Military  Committee  at  Cal- 
cutta. His  valuable  Report  was  formed  of  the  documents  eoUected  on 
that  oceauon  and  the  Records  of  Bombay.  It  was  placed  on  the  table 
of  Ihe  Military  Sutxommittee,  and  will  no  doubt  be  printed  among 
tbe  paprrs  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  I  know  no  docu- 
ment whcro  more  minute  and  useful  information  will  be  found  on  tbe 
subjects  on  which  it  Inats. 
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who  are  most  prompt,  and  able  to  dislui-b  tlie  public  Miliiary. 
peace,  into  its  defenders. 

Considerable  reductions  took  place  not  only  in  the 
numbers,  but  in  all  the  establishments  of  the  army,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Finance.  The  func- 
tions of  the  military  board  were  suspended  for  reasons 
stated  in  the  Appendix*;  and  I  must  add  my  conviction^ 
that  no  arrangement  has  tended  more  to  promote  both 
the  econonjy  and  efficiency  of  the  military  department. 
The  invalid  and  pension  list  underwent  much  reform, 
and  the  commissariat  and  store  depailnients  were  com- 
pletely revised,  as  were  also  those  of  the  gun-Ciu-riages 
and  public  buildings.  The  engineers' corps,  with  which 
the  pioneers  were  incorporated,  was  {tlaced  in  many 
respects  on  a  different  footing  to  what  they  had  be- 
fore been,  and  in  particular  regarding  their  establish- 
ments. The  object  of  all  these  measures  was  to  reduce 
expense  at  as  little  sacritice  of  efficiency  as  possible. 
The  general  grounds  upon  which  they  were  adopted 
are  staled  in  the  Appendix.  The  objects  were  tlie 
establishing  of  direct  and  personal  responsibility  in 
the  heads  of  departments ;  instituting  prompt  check 
of  all  contingencies  upon  demand,  not  issue ;  the  con- 
solidation of  duties ;  the  introduction  of  fair  competition 
in  contracts ;  the  abolition  of  all  useless  depots ;  the 
limiting  the  number  of  staff  situations,  and  reducing 
and  revising  public  establishments. 

Much   personal   experience  in  every  department  I 

•  Vide  Appen.iix  A,  p.  31. 
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Mfljtftty.  bad  to  reform  gave  me  many  advantages  in  this  labour; 
but  while  I  am  satisfied  the  gradual  results  of  what  has 
been  effected  will  be  a  very  great  diminution  of  ex- 
pense^  I  am  quite  sensible  that,  should  an  unwise 
attempt  be  made  at  immediate  reduction  in  a  part  of 
the  system  on  wliich  the  working  of  the  whole  may 
depend,  the  objects  of  these  arrangements  may  be  com- 
pletely defeated.  The  change  or  removal  of  checks; 
the  deprivijig  Government  of  the  power  of  employing 
competent  instruments  from  awarding  inadequate  com- 
pensation to  those  charged  with  responsible  and  in- 
vidious duties  will  be  certain  to  have  this  effect ;  and 
we  shall  hazard  the  chief  object  I  had  in  view,  tliat  of 
preventing  the  gradual  growth  of  expenditure,  which  is 
the  bane  of  all  public  economy,  and  above  all  that  of 
large  military  establishments. 

It  may  be  asked  why  those  measures  were  not  before 
■carried  into  effect.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  a  very  con- 
[tiderable  portion  of  the  territories  of  Bombay  hud  not 
.been  ten  years  in  our  possession,  and  many  ports  of 
^tliese  hod  been  till  very  recently  in  a  disturbed  and 
[turbulent  state.  It  was  difficult,  if  not  imj)ossible,  till 
ttlie  country  was  completely  settled,  to  undertake  re- 
visions and  reforms  of  the  milltaiy  departments  which, 
in  some  cases,  iifiected  the  whole  of  that  brunch  of  the 
goveniment,  and  consequently  could  not  be  prudently 
undertaken,  except  at  u  period  of  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity. 

A  military  survey  of  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency  hud  been  instituted  on  an  extended 
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scale  by  my  predecesssor,  and  much  valuable  informa-  MiiiUry. 
tion  had  been  added  to  our  geogniphical  knowledge  of 
this  quarter  of  India.  The  expenses  of  this  survey  were 
gradually  limited.  It  is  now  upon  a  very  reduced 
scale ;  but  a  very  scientific  officer,  Jiieutenant  Short- 
ree<l,  was  appointed  assistant  to  Captain  Jopp,  the 
Deputy  Surveyor-General,  in  oi-derto  aid,  by  measuring 
base  line  in  the  Deccan,  the  trigonometrical  survey 
which  has  been  so  long  carried  on  iu  India,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  talent  of  the  hitc  LitHilenunt-Colonel 
G.  Lanibton,  under  whom  it  commenced,  has  obtained 
a  high  rank  among  those  works  which  tend  to  improve 
general  geography. 

Ueutenant  Burnes  had  been  employe<l  before  my 
arrival  in  surveying  Cutch,  and  parts  of  the  desert 
which  divides  that  country  from  Scinde.  I  extended 
the  limits  of  tliis  enterprising  and  competent  officer, 
and  pursuing  the  tract  that  I  assigned  him,  and  accom- 
panied by  another  officer.  Lieutenant  Holland^  along 
the  western  frontier,  he  went  as  far  as  Jesselmere,  He 
was  every  where  favourably  received,  and  an  opportu- 
nity offered  of  coming  down  the  Indus,  and  of  surveying 
that  river  above  Hyderabad,  which  had  long  been  a 
desideratum.  The  Bengal  Government,  however,  fear- 
ful that  the  Rajahs  of  Joudpore  and  Jesselmere  might 
be  jealous  of  British  officers  traversing  their  country,  and 
considering  the  service,  if  it  was  to  be  undertaken,  more 
properly  belonged  to  those  of  the  Quarter- Master- Gene- 
ral's department  in  Bengal,  directed  that  Lieutenants 
Bumes  and  Holland  should  be  ordered  not  to  proceed 
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Military,  further.  This  was  to  me  a  great  disiipj>oiiitment ;  but 
the  receipt  of  orders  from  Englaud  in  1830*,  to  seud  a 
letter  from  tlie  King  and  some  presents  to  Runjeet 
Sing,  by  the  Indus,  enaWed  me  to  employ  Lieu- 
tenant Burncs  in  surveying  that  river  from  its  delta 
to  its  junction  with  the  Raveef,  by  which  he  ascended 
to  Laliore.  The  manner  in  which  the  orders  of  my 
superiors  were  carried  into  execution  need  not  be 
stated  in  tliis  place ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  adopted 
every  means  my  information  or  experience  could 
suggest  to  insure  success ;  and  the  result,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  temper,  knowledge,  and  jierseverance 
of  the  officer  to  whom  the  execution  was  intrusted,  has 
been  completely  successful.  Lieutenant  Burnes  has 
completely  ascertained  the  practicability  of  navigating 
the  Indus.  Its  depth  in  the  driest  8eaw)n  is  twelve 
feet ;  its  current  only  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour, 
and  it  is  >vithout  rocks  or  rapids.  No  river  can 
be  more  favourable  for  steam,  and  the  political  and 
commercial  results  of  this  survey  promise  to  be  alike 
important. 


Indian 

N»ty. 


Tlie  subject  of  the  Indian  navy  is  fully  noticed  in  tlie 
Appendix  J  :  it  will  be  further  treated  when  I  come,  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  to  consider  the  force  we  maintain 

*  Lord  Ellenhorough,  when  at  the  head  of  the  India  Board,  originated 
tlitu  nimaure,  which  was  attended  in  its  completion  with  all  the  imputlant 
results  he  anticipated. 

t  The  ancient  Hydrastea.  %  Vide  Appendix  A.  p.  33. 
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in  India,  and  tbe  means  we  possess  of  protecting  our  sub- 
jects, suppressing  internal  commotion,  or  the  possible  if 
not  probublc  occurrence  of  an  emergency  tiiat  requires  us 
to  repel  foreign  attack.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary 
to  notice  shortly  the  chan«^es  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  department  within  the  period  I  presided  over 
the  goveniment  of  Bombay. 

The  whole  constitution  of  the  service  which  had 
long  existed  under  the  denomination  of  the  Bombay 
Marine,  was  changed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
18'28,  and  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  British  navy  ap- 
pointed to  its  coinman<I,  in  order  that  he  might  aid  in 
assimilating  its  discipline  and  establishments,  as  nearly 
as  local  circumstances  permitted,  to  the  service  to  which 
he  lielonged.  No  duty  was  ever  performed  by  an 
individual  with  more  persevering  solicitude  nor  with 
more  success  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
change  which  has  been  already  effected,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  the  Indian  navy  will  in  its  efficiency  rival 
that  of  our  native  army ;  and,  while  it  is  eminently 
qualified  fur  all  its  local  duties,  be  an  useful  auxiliaiy 
to  the  British  navy  in  any  general  operation  in  the 
Asiatic  seas. 

The  Finance  Committee  suggested  great  reduc- 
tions and  changes  in  this  branch,  and  also  proposed 
that  his  Majesty's  vessels  should  perform  the  greater 
part  of  the  local  duties  of  the  Indian  navy.  To 
reduction  in  actual  establishments,  as  far  as  consi- 
derations of  expediency  and  policy  pennitted,  I  offered 
no  objections ;  but  on  a  consideration  of  the  con- 
stitution  of  the   government  under  which   this   force 


Indii 
Navy. 
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Indian    must  act,  the   climate  to   whicb   it   is   exposed,   the 

:'    minute   knowledge  not   only   of  the    seas   and   rivers 

in  which  it  is  em|iloyed,  but  that  acquaiiitanoe  with 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives,  which  it 
is  indispensable  its  officers  should  possess,  were  cir- 
cumstances that  satisfied  my  mind  that  the  substi- 
tution of  British  men-of-\var  for  the  Indian  navy,  on 
its  ordinary  services,  would  cause  increase  of  expense, 
decrease  of  efficiency,  and  in  the  eud  prove  wholly 
impracticable. 


Mfdical 
Depart- 
ment. 


In  the  medical  department  some  revisions  and  re 
duetions  were  made.  The  claims  of  the  seniors  of  this 
l^ranch  were  strongly  recommended  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  I  rejoice  to  add  with  effect.  Several 
changes  were  made  calculated  to  benetit  the  senior 
medical  officers,  la  my  Jlimite,  under  date  April, 
1828,  "  The  enjoyment  of  allowances,"  I  observed, 
"  in  different  situations  by  junior  servants  in  tlie 
"  medical  branch  equal,  and  in  some  instances, 
"  higher  thau  those  of  their  superiors  in  rank  and 
"  standing,  is  noticed  in  this  letter,  and  there  is  no 
"  doubt  its  operation  must  be  injurious  to  the  public 
•'  service.  It  is  calculated  to  take  from  promotion  its 
**  value,  and  from  ambitiou  its  objects.  It  gives  habits 
"  of  expense  to  men  at  a  period  of  life  when  they 
"  can  endure  privations ;  subtracts  fi-om  the  comforts 
*'  of  more  a^lvanced  age,  and  by  the  operation  of  an 
'•  inverted  principle,  gives  a  boon  in  the  anticipation 
**  not  as  the  reward  ctf  service/* 
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"  Considering  as  I  do  the  consequence  of  men  of  Military. 
"  superior  qualification  entering  the  medical  line  in 
"  India,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  many  of  those 
"  staff  situations  necessarily  held  by  assistant-surgeons, 
•'  I  am  not  prepared  to  aflinn  that  the  extra  allowances 
'*  awarded  them  are  too  large;  but  I  must  record  my 
"  opinion  on  the  grounds  which  I  have  stated,  tliat  if 
"  reductions  in  this  department  must  of  necessity  be 
"  made,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  general  good 
'*  of  the  service  they  had  fallen  any  where  than  on 
*'  the  members  of  the  Medical  Board,  and  the  liigher 
•*  officers  of  tiie  medical  department. 

"  It  appears   to   be  a  very  serious   defect  of  the 

"  constitution  of  the  medical  line  in  India,  that  it  wants 

•*  the  stimulus  which  can  only  be  given  by  men  having 

**  prospect  of  honourable  and   profitable  advancement. 

"  The  operation  of  tlie  late  orders  of  the  Court  of  Di- 

*•  rectors,  as  pointed  out  by  the  letter  from  the  Medical 

"  Board,  goes  to  diminish  every  hope  before  entertained 

"  from  promotion.     This  will  no  doubt  be  altered  ;  but 

**  to  give  complete  eifect  to  any  change  which  the  ac- 

•*  companying  representation  may  [cad  I  lie  Directors  to 

)^*  make  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  tlie  first 

"  stations  in  tins  line,  the  selection  to  them  should  be 

"  made  with   less  exclusive    attention   to  the   claims 

'*  of  seniority  than  it  has   hitherto  been.     Every  pre- 

**  caution    should   be    taken    to   prevent  the   abuse    of 

"  jMitronage  ;  but  in  a  government  like  that  of  India, 

"  where  claims  of  individuals  are  so  well  known,  no 

*'  evil  can  arise  from  that  source  equal  to  what  must  be 

"  the  consequence  of  a  system  which  never,  except  in 
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Mititaiy.  "  an  extreme  case,  admits  of  a  deviation  from  a  dull 
"  and  deadening  routine.  Rules  and  limits  shouUl  be 
"  fixed ;  a  certain  poilion  of  actual  and  approved  ser- 
"  vice,  and  in  specific  charge,  should  be  required  before 
**  any  individual  was  eligible  to  be  a  superintending 
"  siirgeon,  and  a  certain  service  in  that  line  should  be 
"  indisi)ensable  before  he  could  be  nominated  to  the 
"  Medical  Board ;  other  stations  niiglit  re<|uirc  pre- 
"  scribed  periods  of  service,  and  that  should  always 
►*'  include  a  considerable  portion  of  military  duty. 
"  Such  regulations  for  the  medical  service  must  both 
"  animate  and  improve  it ;  and  they  would,  on  the 
"  whole,  circumscribe,  instead  of  increase  patronage. 
"  There  would  be  less  power  of  favouring  young  men 
"  who  are  always  those  whose  friends  have  most  in- 
"  fluence  \rith  persons  in  office.  The  senior  medical 
"  officers,  having  resided  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in 
"  India,  have  little  interest  except  that  made  l»y  their 
**  own  talents  and  exertions,  and  such  would  be  legiti- 
"  mate  claims  for  any  notice  or  promotion  conferred 
"  upon  them." 


Judicial. 


The  reform  and  reduction  effected  in  the  Judicial 
department  during  the  period  I  was  Governor  of 
Bombay,  are  stated  in  the  Appendix  A*.  The  most 
important  was  the  regulation  which  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  native  Ameens  or  judges  to  all  original 
civil  suits ;  but  the  arrangements  which  I  proposed 
for  an  economical  reform  of  every  branch  of  the  civil 
service  are  more  fully  treated  in  my  Minute  of  the  let 
*  Vide  Appendix  A, p.  39. 
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December,  1829,  which  forma  Appendix  B*.     In  this  Judicial,     i 
locument  will  be  fouud  a  short  abstract  of  tlie  I'onuer    ~ 

ite  of  the  Judicial  department,  aud  of  tlie  changes 
lafle  in  the  secretariat,  judicial,  and  revenue  branches 

tlie  service.  The  princij)le  of  awarding  pay  uccord- 
ig  to  the  standing  of  the  civil  servants,  and  of  attach- 
\g  allowance  to  stations  according  to  their  duties  and 
'sponsibility,  was  brought  into  partial  operation  by  the 
■rangement  in  the  secretariat,  and  its  extension  was 
•ongly  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
teasure  had  been  before!  brought  to  their  notice  from 

sngal,  and  I  regret  to  learn  tliat,  after  much  dis- 
ission,  it  has  been  disapproved  J.  1  still  trust  it  will  be 
lopted,  for  it  will,  I  am  assured,  not  only  l)e  econo- 
lical,  but  most  beneficial  to  the  pubhc  semce.  The 
•gree  in  which  tlie  latter  must  often  sutler  from  the 
lanner  in  which  the  presci»t  rules  limit  selection  will 
tardly  be  credited.     It  may  be  stated,  that  Government, 

they  do  their  duty,  have  a  sufficient  latitude  of  selec- 
>n;  but  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from  tlie  human 
^ind  consi(l*frations  of  fonner  claims,  though  age  and 
intirmity,  perhaps  brought  on  by  long  and  active  ser- 

•  Vide  Appendix  B,  p.  108. 
■t  Mr.  Holt  Mackenrie  wrote  a  very  able  paper  upon  this  subject, 
vrhich  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  tlic  Court  of 
Directors.    Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  98. 

t  It  is  unred,  that  the  Utilude  the  adoption  of  (he  rule  would  give 
to  the  selection  of  junior  servants  might  prove  injurious  to  seniors ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  civil  stations  (and  particularly  since 
the  reduction  of  their  numbers)  operates  as  an  efficient  chec^  upon  the 
unfair  exercise  of  patronage;  and  the  possibility  of  abnse  might  be  fnr- 
Iber  guarded  against  by  prescribins;  the  number  of  years  necessary  to 
)1e  a  public  ofHcer  lo  hold  specilic  stations. 
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Judici«U  vice  in  a  tropical  climate,  may  render  a  nieritoriou* 
individual  unsuited  to  the  active  efforts  required  in  most 
of  the  principal  stations  in  the  civil  service.  To  con- 
demn a  public  officer  of  this  description  to  the  pittance 
given  to  a  servant  unemployed,  or  to  nominate  hira  to 
an  inferior  and  less  responsible  station  than  his  rank 
led  him  to  expect,  nmst  be  painful  to  the  feelings  of  a 
Governor;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apjiointment  hf 
such  a  person  to  an  office  the  duties  of  which  retjuire 
vigour  of  body  and  mind,  would  be  to  compromise  the 
interests  of  the  public  service.  If  allowances  are  gra- 
duated to  length  of  service,  the  pay  of  able  and  efficient 
officers  of  less  standing  would  be  diminished  from  its 
present  scale ;  but  they  would  be  rewarded  with  high 
employ,  and  their  income  would  gradually  improve.  I 
have  elsewhere  *  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  this 
Service  Rule,  as  it  is  termed ;  and  I  have  Hirther  re- 
commended, that  after  twenty-two  years  t.  a  civil  servant, 
becoming  entitled  to  a  pension,  shall  not  be  employed 
except  at  the  selection  of  Government,  in  the  same 
mode  as  general  officers  are  for  the  staff.  The  relief 
tliis  rule  would  give  to  the  local  governments,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  service,  would  be  verj*  great. 

The  changes  and  reforms  to  which  I  have  alluded  in 
the  judicial  department  and  others  were  made  belbre  1 

•  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  97. 
t  My  propORftI  it,  twenty-two  years  of  ftcUial  service  in  India,  exclusive 
of  the  tlirec  years'  rurloiiuh  to  Kngtttnd  ndmitlcd  by  existing  regulations. 
It  has  been  objected  ttiat  tins  rule  mii^til  full  hard  upon  men  in  em- 
barriUMd  circumttgnccs ;  but  my  upiniou  is  that  it  would  prevent  indi- 
viduftis  l)eing  embarrassed.  Men  calculate  their  prospects  before  they 
incur  debt,  and  so  do  their  creditors  j  employ  not  being  a  lilC'rent  would 
limit  the  ex{>ectations  of  both. 
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had  received  the  sanction  of  superior  authority.  They  Judicial 
were  called  for  by  the  pressure  of  the  finances.  To 
have  awaited  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
would  have  been  to  protract  an  arrangement  for  two  or 
three  years,  which  economy  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions required  should  be  immediately  adopted,  and  with 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  Supreme  Government  I  was 
sufficiently  acrjuainted  to  act  with  perfect  confidence. 

The  Regulation  I.  of  the  1st  January,  1830,  by  which 
his  important  chanj^e  was  iutroducerl  into  the  judicial 
system  of  the  Bombay  Government  forms  u  number  of 
the  papers  printed  by  parliament ;  and  it  is  most  satis- 
factory to  state,  tliat  there  appears  no  doubt,  from  the 
report  of  the  session  judges  and  visiting  commissioners, 
that  a  measure  which  combines  the  object  of  elevating 
the  character  and  improving  the  condition  of  our  native 
subjects,  with  those  of  prompt  justice  and  economy, 
will  be  completely  successful.  The  extent  of  native 
jurisdiction  at  the  different  presidencies  is  now  nearly 
the  same.  The  differences  are  not  greater  than  what 
it  is  probable  local  circumstances  require;  the  most 
remarkable  is,  that  at  Bombay  all  original  civil  suits 
are  tried  by  natives;  but  the  expediency  of  giving  these 
confidence  in  this  important  branch  of  legislation  ap- 
l>ears  at  length  to  be  very  generally  admitted. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  proposed  the  introdim- 
of  juries  in  aid  of  <thc  adniinistnttion  t>f  criminal  f 
justice  in  the  provinces,  but  the  discussion  to  wlii<*li  this 
qnestion  gave  rise  at  Madras,  led  me  to  sns]>eud  the 
adoption  of  that  measure  until  a  decision  upon  the 
references  made  to  England  from  that  presidency  was 
received^     The  point  is,  however,  one  of  much  import- 
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Judicittl.  ance;  and  ns  I  am  anxious  it  should  meet  with  early 
attention,  I  shall,  in  addition  to  what  1  have  stated 
on  this  subject  in  the  Appendix,  quote  part  of  a 
letter  under  date  the  18th  June,  1828,  which  I  wrote 
to  Lord  Melville,  then  President  of  the  India  Board. 
Referring  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  on  thtt 
jjolicy  of  employing  native  juries  in  criminal  cases,  I 
observe,  "  This  measure  had  long  occupied  the  mind 
"  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  to  me  it  appears  every 
"  way  worthy  of  his  chai'acter.  I  consider  that,  pro- 
"  perly  introduced,-it  will  be  found  the  greatest  of  aids, 
"  instead  of  being  subversive  of  our  present  system.  I 
"  deem  it  no  more  an  innovation  than  our  havings  lately 
"  had  resort  to  the  iiid  of  village  authorities,  and  other 
*'  native  institutions,  wliich  we  had  in  the  ardour  of  our 
"  first  relorms  swept  away ;  but  admitting  it  as  a 
"  novelty,  it  may  be  asked>  Is  it  our  desire,  or  is  it  not, 
*'  to  improve  the  natives  of  this  country  ?  to  enlarge 
"  and  enlighten  their  minds  ?  If  it  is,  can  we  expect 
"  that  tikis  end  ^vill  be  obtained  through  repetition  of 
•'  lessons  and  hearing  of  lectures  within  the  precincts 
"  of  our  schools  and  colleges  ?  We  must  give  action 
■*  and  a  good  direction  to  the  spirit  we  kindle,  or  its 
*'  operations  Avill  be  all  against  us.  Hut  I  contend  (and 
*•  on  the  ground  of  experience)  that  the  natives  are 
"  quite  qualified  without  our  tuition  for  the  duties  Sir 
*'  T.  Munro  desired  to  allot  to  them. 

"  If  this  favourite  measure  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is 

"  <leemed  worthy  of  a  trial,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  directe<l 

"  to  be  made  at  this   presidency,  where  many  circum- 

"  staitces  are  peculiarly  fiivourable  for  its  introiluctjon. 

•  VuJe  Appendix  A,  p.  39. 
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"  and  where  some  of  the  fii-st  men  in  the  judicial  de-  Judicial. 
"  partments  are  sanguine  in  theii'  expectations  of  its 
"  success. 

"  We  have  many  advantages  favourable  to  this  ex- 
•*  periment.  Our  new  code  is  clear  and  condensed,  and 
"  is  singularly  free  of  teclinicalities.  It  is  accessible 
"  to  the  natives  of  our  diifereut  provinces  in  Iheir  owrj 
"  languages.  Persian  is  never  used.  Indeed  it  is  u 
"  language  not  known  to  one  in  one  hundred  thousand 
•*  oi  our  subjects,  and  to  have  retained  it  would  have 
"  been  to  exclude  for  ever  our  subjects  from  a  kuow- 
"  ledge  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  of  law. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  improvement,  we  cannot  yet 
"  flatter  ourselves  Avith  the  belief  that  natives  not  ini- 
"  mediately  coiicerued  have  niucti  sympathy  with  our 
**  system  of  judicial  adininittnitiou.  They  view  our 
*'  forms  as  those  in  which  we  choose  to  administer  the 
*'  power  we  possess ;  but  few,  if  any  of  thcia,  can  hulieve 
"  the  system  contains  those  checks  which  it  does  upon 
"  oiu'selves ;  and  they  always  refer  more  to  the  chaiac- 
"  ters  of  individuals  who  preside  in  them,  than  to  the 
*'  constitution  of  our  courts  of  justice. 

"  There  can  be  no  (luul>t  that  the  admixture  of 
*'  natives  in  the  administration  of  our  laws  would  lead 
"  to  their  being  better  understcKid  and  appreciated.  It 
"  would  create  an  interest  in  our  judicial  proceedings 
'•  that  does  not  now  exist.  This  would  in  time  have 
*•  &n  influence  on  the  character  of  the  population, 
"  among  whom  tliosc  called  upon  as  aids  in  our  ad- 
*•  ministration  of  justice  would  gnulually  acquire  in- 
'•  fluence  and  distinction.  But  there  wouhl  be  other 
*•  advantages :    perjury  would    be  checked  ;    witnesses 
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Judiciii.  "  wonld  not  only  fear  detection  in  falsehood  from  the 
'  more  minute  examination  of  their  countrjmen,  but 
*  '■  they  would  give  their  testimony  under  very  different 
"  feelings  when  before  men  upon  whose  estimation 
"  their  future  happiness  and  credit  in  life  depended, 
'*  than  when  questioned  by  a  foreign  judge  whom  they 
"  never  saw  before,  and  who,  during  their  lives,  it  was 
"  not  probable  they  should  ever  see  again. 

**  We  have  reiterated  opinions  of  the  unfitness  of 
*'  the  natives  of  India  for  situations  of  trust  and  con- 
'*  fidence.  Tlieir  prejudices  of  caste,  their  falsehood, 
*'  their  ignorance,  their  immorality,  are  brought  forward 
"  as  the  grounds  of  their  exclusion ;  and  we  are  re- 
"  quirefl  to  wait  till  tliey  are  reformed  and  more  fully 
**  instructed,  before  we  press  them  forward  to  their 
"  further  <lisgrace  and  the  injury  of  our  reputation  and 
•'  interests. 

"  I  can  never  believe  in  such  an  unfavourable  cha- 
"  racter  of  our  native  subjects ;  but  supposing  it  true, 
**  can  better  means  of  their  improvement  be  devised 
*'  than  the  impression  which  must  be  made  upon  tliis 
"  community  by  granting  our  confidence,  and  by  giving 
"  honourable  employment  to  its  most  distinguished 
"  members  ?  Unless  we  do  so,  that  instruction  and 
"  diffusion  of  knowledge  about  which  we  are  so  anxious 
"  is  a  dangerous  effort.  It  is  to  fill  the  vessel  with 
"  steam  without  one  safetj* -valve.  But  on  what  foun- 
*'  dations  do  the  accusations  against  tlie  natives  rest  ? 
•*  As  servants  to  ignorant,  capricious,  and  sometimes 
"  violent  European  masters,  they  have  no  doubt  often 
**  proved  full  of  falsehood,  cunning,  and  servility. 
**  When  judged  by  their  conduct  to  despots  and  tyrants 
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of  their  own  tribe,  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  the  jmUcial. 
defects  and  crimes  which  belong  to  men  in  such  a  ~ 
condition  all  over  the  world.  But  have  we  been 
disappointed  in  the  trials  we  have  made  of  the  natives 
of  India  as  servants,  not  of  individuals  but  of  Govern- 
ment? Has  not  our  native  army  proved  faithful  and 
brave  ?  Have  not  the  few  native  servants  (including 
Ameens)  we  have  yet  ventured  to  raise  above  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  an  European  superior  fully  met  our 
expectation  ?  Assuredly  tlien,  to  conclude  that  they 
will  not  j)crform  their  duty  as  jurors  is  to  condenm 
them  without  fair  and  full  trial ;  and  I  nuist  contend 
that  there  exists  no  evi<ience  on  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce them  unfit  for  such  employ ;  but  even  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  all  that  is  state<l  against  them, 
observations  formed  of  men  debarred  from  duties 
and  immunities  calculated  not  merely  to  change,  but 
to  form  their  characters,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  determine  what  would  he  the  conduct  of  the 
same  men  under  the  exciting  motives  of  a  wiser  and 
a  more  liberal  policy. 

"  We  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  causes 
which  have  combined  to  exclude  the  natives  from  any 
share  in  the  administration  of  India.  It  is  an  over- 
weening sense  of  our  own  superiority,  a  love  of  power, 
and  an  alarm,  which  I  deem  groundless,  that,  as  their 
interests  are  advanced^  those  of  European  agents  will 
be  deteriorated.  But  if  I  am  right  in  believing,  as  I 
conscientiously  do,  that  unless  they  are  treated  with 
more  confidence,  elevated  by  more  distinction,  and 
admitted  to  higher  employment,  we  cannot  hope 
to  preserve  for  any  long  period   our  dominions  in 
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JodidaL  "  this  country,  no  feelings  or  considerations  should  be 
"  allowed  to  oppose  their  gradual  prepress  to  evary  civil 
'^  iiinction  and  employ.  By  raising  the  most  actire  and 
"  eminent  of  the  natives  of  India  in  their  own  estima- 
"  tion  and  that  of  others,  we  shall  reconcile  them,  and 
'*  through  them,  the  population  at  large,  to  a  Govera- 
"  ment  which,  daring  to  confide  in  its  own  justice  and 
"  wisdom,  casts  off  the  common  narrow  and  depressing 
**  rules  of  foreign  conquerors. 

"  We  have  the  power,  under  our  Regulations  *,  d 
^  associating  natives  in  the  trial  of  criminal  causes; 
'*  and  it  was  my  intention  that  we  should  have  pro- 
"  ceeded  a  step  farther,  and  have  adopted  the  Regula- 
"  tions  fi-amed  by  Sir  T.  Munro ;  but  after  what  has 
"  passed,  though  we  may  exercise  the  latitude  given  in 
"  our  own  code,  we  shall  do  nothing  more  till  we  hear 
"  what  your  opinions  in  England  are  upon  the  whole  of 
"  this  subject.*' 

The  use  of  the  Pimchayets  had  (I  found)  been  seldom 
resorted  to  in  the  provinces  of  Bombay,  except  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  country,  but  I  still  retain  the  opinion 
of  these  courts  which  I  have  so  oilen  expressed  f. 
They  must,  however,  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  be  made 
part  qS  our  judicial  system ;  but  no  option  must  be 
given  to  those  whose  case  they  are  to  judge :  unless  the 
rule  is  made  absolute  for  trial  of  certain  cases  in  these 
courts,  it  would  not  be  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  that 
the  two  parties  would  assent.  Both  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  would  calculate  whether  they  had  the  best 

*  Vide  New  Code  of  Bombay  ReguUtiuns.  13,  (1827)  chap.  6.  sect.  38, 
cbiuei. 
t  Vide  Political  Hiatory  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 
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chance  of  gaining  their  suit  by  applying  to  a  Puncliayet  judici«L 
ar  Zillah*  court;  and  whenever  they  did  not  agree,  the 
latter  court,  in  which  the  forms  are  compulsory,  18  that 
in  which  the  case  would  be  tried.  But  this  result  must 
not  be  brouglit  forward  as  a  decided  proof  of  its  su- 
perior popularity.  Before  such  a  fact  can  be  adniittedj 
it  must  be  established  whether  the  preference  to  it  is 
given  by  tlie  honest  men  or  the  rogues  f . 

Previous  to  my  reaching  Bombay,  the  most  serious 
differences  had  occurred  bet^veen  the  judges  of  his 
Majesty's  Court  at  the  Presidency  and  the  Govern- 
ment; those  disputes  were  unhappily  revived  on  the 
ground  of  claims  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Court  to 
a  jurisdiction  more  extended  than  usual,  or  than  the 
jict  of  parliament  appeared  to  Government  to  warrant. 
The  case  was  referred  to  England  by  a  petition  to  his 
Majesty  from  one  of  the  judges :  this,  the  decision  of 
his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  a  Minute  which  I 
recorded  on  receiving  a  copy  of  tlie  j>etition,  form  a 
number  of  the  Appendix  |. 

Subsetjuent  to  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
being  made  known,  some  natives  of  the  Presidt*ncy 
of  Bombay  presented  an  address  to  Sir  John  Grant, 
in  wldch  among  other  defects  they  charged  the  Pro- 
vincial Judicature  with  false  imprisonment.  Mr. 
Anderson,  a  judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  in  com- 
menting upon  this  address,  observes, — ''  In  respect 
"  to  false  imprisonment,  as  the  act  of  the  provincial 
"  courts,  I  conceive  the  charge  one  which  it  concerns 

*  District.  t  Vide  Central  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

X  Vide  Appendix  C,  p.  115. 
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"  the  Govenunent  and  the  boDow  of  hs  servants 
**  disdncllf  to  challenge  and  contradict  as  a  mo^t 
"  gross  HbeL  It  ie  to  soppoee  that  men  nrorn  to 
^  do  justice,  to  whom  are  not  denied  the  principles 
**  of  hooonr,  do  nererdieless  wilfbllT  and  of  full  intent 
**  VTongly  sentence  to  imprisonment,  and  there  aUow  to 
"  lie,  men  whom  at  the  time  they  know  to  be  innoc^it : 
**  this  is  the  conduaon  to  be  inferred — ^I  willingly 
**  beliere  it  not  meant. 

'*  But  to  the  buCL  No  man  can  be  sentenced  to  im- 
'*  prisfMunent  but  after  trial ;  if  to  lengthened  imprisoo- 
"  ment,  not  without  the  sentence  being  first  confirmed 
*'  by  the  Superior  Court  (the  Sudder  Foujdary  Adawlut) 
"  to  which  all  the  proceedings  are  referred.  In  cases 
''  not  referred,  as  indeed  in  all  cases,  the  impriscMied 
^*  can  petition  that  court.  The  lower  courts  are 
"  obliged  to  forward  these  petitions,  and  constantly  do 
*'  so ;  proceedings  are  called  for ;  the  whole  case  is  in- 
"  vestigated ;  and  such  final  order  given  as  it  is  thought 
"  that  law  and  justice  demand. 

"  This  is  no  idle  form ;  the  investigation  of  these 
**  cases  on  petition  forms  one  of  the  most  anxious  duties 
"  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  it  has  never  been  inanu- 
"  ated  of  its  judges  that  they  have  neglected  this  duty, 
"  or  that  they  have  hesitated  to  relieve  the  petitioner, 
'*  or  to  spare  their  comments  upon  any  part  of  the  pro- 
"  ceedings  that  might  require  animadversion. 

"  Beyond  this,  the  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut 
*'  make  annual  tours  to  the  different  Zillahs;  one  of 
*•  the  principal  duties  of  the  judges  on  these  tours  is  to 
"  visit  the  jails,  and  to  hear  and  inquire  into  grievances. 
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*'  At  ibis  present  moment  I  am  in  the  course  of  one  of  Judicial. 

"  these  tours.     I  have  received  various  petitions  from 

"  those  in  jail ;  where  I  have  deemed  that  there  has 

*'  l>een  any  wrong  done,  or  erroneous  order,  or  sen- 

**  tence  passed,  1  have  referred  the  case,  with  my  senti- 

**  meuts,  to  the  Sudder  Foujdaiy  *  Adawlut  for  its  re- 

"  vision. 

"  The  administration  of  the  country  is  tlms  not 
"  weakened  hy  hasty  or  single  opinions ;  but  wliere, 
"  upon  grave  considerations,  redretris  is  thought  to  be 
"  called  for,  it  is  given  with  as  mucli  certainty  as 
**  belongs  to  man  to  give. 

"  Infallibility  can  never  be  attained.  Erroneous 
"  judgments  ^vith  us,  as  with  others,  will  occasionally 
**  be  formed;  but  this  I  do  say,  tliat  no  system  that 
"  we  are  acquainted  with  offers  more  checks  to  ensure 
"  that  justice  in  the  end  is  dune,  and  that  wrong  is 
'*  not  suffered." 

Great  attention  had  been  paid  by  my  predecessor  to 
the  improvement  of  the  jails,  and  to  prison  discipline. 
The  importance  I  attach  to  this  subject  will  be  seen 
in  the  proceedings  noticed  in  the  Appendix!. 

The  erection  of  a  depot  jail  at  Taiiiah,  in  the 
vicinity  of  13ombay,  as  recommended  by  me,  will  com- 
plete arrangements  calculated  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  refonning  the  worst  part  of  the  community. 
The  groimds  on  which  1  recommended  tliis  measure 
are  fully  stated  in  the  Appendix.  The  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  not  approved  of  the  proposition,  but  as 
some  of  the  reasons  on  wliich  they  have  refused  their 

*  Principal  Court  of  Criminal  Justice. 
t  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  47. 
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friifiil  assent  are  (bimded  on  misa{^>refaeDsioD,  I  do  trust  that 
the  plan  will  be  ultiinately  adopted. 

In  a  ilinute  written  the  last  *  day  that  I  presided 
orer  the  Goremment  of  Bombay,  I  stated  my  con- 
fidence in  the  success  o(  the  system  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  judidal  branch  of  Govemment 
^  The  new  judicial  arrangements,*'  I  observed, 
"  have  hitherto  worked  well,  and  if  undisturbed  by 
"  changes,  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  two  im- 
"  portant  objects  which  they  had  in  view  will  be 
"  obtained :  first,  reduction  of  expense,  and  secondly, 
"  conferring  on  natives  of  respectabili^r  a  share  in  the 
''judicial  administration  that  must  tend  to  devate 
**  them  in  society,  teach  them  to  respect  themsdves, 
**  and  render  them  respectable  in  the  estimation  (^ 
'*  their  neighbours ;  and,  in  short,  supply  those  motives 
*'  which,  as  far  as  our  system  of  administration  is 
"  concerned,  were  requisite,  in  order  to  render  them 
'*  virtuous  and  good  men,  as  well  as  useful  and  attached 
^'  subjects.  Of  the  benefits  which  Government  will 
*'  derive  fipom  such  a  change,  owing  to  the  superior 
^'  knowledge  which  the  native  judges  must  possess  of 
*'  the  languages,  habits,  and  dispositions  of  their  coun- 
"  trymen,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  to  be 
"  expected  that  they  will  early  become  an  example  of 
"  the  utmost  imptHlance  to  their  countrymen,  who  will 
"  be  prompted  to  acquire  knowledge  and  to  practise 
"  virtue,  when  they  see  that  such  rewards  may  be 
'^  gained  by  so  doing.  It  is,  I  am  satisfied,  only  through 
'^  such  modification  of  our  rule,  that  any  real  improve- 
'^  ment  can  be  made  in  the  character  or  condition  of 
*  Minute  diled  30th  Noronber.  1830. 
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"  llie  higlier  of  our  native  subjects,  while  at  the  same  Judiciftl. 
"  time  we  confirm  their  attachment,  and  gain  for  our  " 

*•  Government  the  support  of  their  influence,  which  is 
**  great  in  the  community  to  which  they  belong." 

Objections  had  been  taken  to  the  Assistiint- Judges 
which  this  system  introduced,  to  which  I  repUed, — 
•*  Tlie  system  cannot,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  be  altered 
"  with  benefit;  and  while  none  of  the  assistant-judges 
*'  can  be  withdrawn  without  injury  to  the  inhabitants, 
"  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  occasion  to  appoint  judges 
"  to  perform  their  duties.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary 
"  augmentation  of  offices,  with  high  salaries  and  ex- 
'*  pensive  establishments.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
*•  detached  assistant-judges  are  too  young  for  those 
**  offices ;  but  their  jwwers  are  limited,  and  tlie  youngest 
"  who  held  these  stations  was  of  more  than  ten  years 
**  standing  in  the  service,  and  will  pn>bubly  remain 
"  assistants  from  tivo  to  five  years  longer.  If  this 
*'  should  hereafter  be  brought  Ibrward  as  the  ground 
"  of  a  claim  to  higher  pay  and  station,  I  can  only  ob- 
"  serve,  that  no  Government  can  aflTord  to  administer 
*'  its  affiiirs  on  such  principles ;  and  if  it  be  argued  that 
"  these  stations  should  exist,  to  put  Bombay  on  a 
"  parity  as  to  similar  stations  in  Jiengal  and  Madras^ 
"  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  affirm  that  this  branch  of 
"  administration  at  Bombay  is  at  present  much  more 
**  economical,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  full  as 
**  competent  to  its  ends,  as  the  same  at  either  of  those 
"  presidencies.  But  it  may  be  proposed  to  make  up 
•*  for  any  additional  expense  incurred  by  modification 
"  of  recent  measures  of  this  Government.    I  can  only 
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Judicial.  *'  stale,  that  if  these  are  to  reduce  the  stations  or  sala- 
"  ries  either  in  the  higlier  branches  of  the  judicial  or 
"  revenue  depai-tnients,  they  will  be  found  most  pre- 
"  judicial  to  the  public  interests. 

"  We  must  reduce  the  public  expenditure,  but 
'*  though  this  necessity  may,  under  all  circumstances, 
"  be  attended  with  some  difficulty,  if  not  evil,  that  wll 
**  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
"  effected ;  it  is  offices,  not  salaries,  that  must  be  re- 
'*  duced.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  higher 
"  grades  of  the  Civil  service,  who  should  be  remune- 
"  rated  liberally  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
"  they  liave  to  |>erform.  It  is  better  for  individuals 
*'  and  better  for  the  public  that  such  objects  of  atnbi- 
**  tion  and  of  reward  lor  labour  should  exist  in  a 
"  service,  than  that  numbers  should  be  more  on  a  parity 
^'  of  allowance  and  condition ;  and  there  are  other  con- 
i**  slderations  connected  witli  this  subject  as  applied  to 
*'  the  revenue  department,  which  must  make  me  view 
"  with  great  alarm  any  modification  of  the  system 
"  recently  established  for  the  fiscal  rule  of  the  pro- 
*'  vinces  of  this  presidency." 

Much  discussion  had  taken  place  both  at  home  and 
abroad  on  the  question  of  the  I'tjllertors  being  the 
magistrates  in  the  provinces  of  which  they  had  the 
fiscal  administration.  Though  there  were  reasons  to 
fear  that  cases  might  occur  in  which  the  power  granted 
to  them  might  be  abused,  their  superior  means  of  per- 
forming the  duty  were  so  evident,  that  it  was  committe<l 
to  them  ;  but  at  Bombay  an  efficient  and  salutary  check 
was  provided  in  placing  the  collector,  in  his  magisterial 
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capacity,  under  the  Siidder  Adawlut,  or  cluef  court  of  budicial 
provincial  justice.    Tliis  arrangement  has  worked  well: 
I  believe  it  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  j)ro- 
vinces  of  Bengal. 


Ever  since  I  have  been  employed  in  the  civil  adnii-  Revenue, 
nistration  of  India,  I  have  given  my  unwearied  attention 
to  the  impoitant  question  of  adapting  our  system  of 
collecting  the  revenues,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  the 
native  institutions  and  tenures  wliich  we  found  esta- 
blished at  the  period  these  countries  became  subject  to 
our  rule.  The  land  revenue,  I  have  elsewhere  stated, 
forms  u  most  im]>ortant  part  of  government  in  India; 
for  comparatively  few  of  the  population  of  that  great 
empire  are  affected  by  the  administration  of  our  judicial 
courts,  except  in  cases  that  afi'ect  the  rights  wliich  cul- 
tivators, down  to  the  lowest  grade,  have  upon  the  soil. 
This  gives  to  almost  all  a  deep  interest  in  our  fiscal 
administration. 

In  the  best  period  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  and  more 
recent  Mahommedan  government  of  India,  we  find  the 
greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  revenue  system. 
Lands,  field  by  field,  were  valued  and  correctly  mca-  / 
sured ;  and  in  many  parts,  not  only  the  records  of  the  ' 
former  measurement  are  found  with  the  village  ac- 
counts, but  the  Meerdali,  or  liereditary  land -measurer, 
is  a  village  officer,  many  of  them  still  possessing  a 
Guze  Shah,  or  King's  yard,  with  the  royal  seal  upon  it, 
which  has  for  generations  been  handed  from  father  to 
eon  as  a  badge  of  office.     Where  we  have  no  authentic 
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fUvcDoe.  documents,  and  in  many  countries  which  have  come 
under  our  rule,  these,  through  changes  or  revolu- 
tions, have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  survey  is  not 
merely  desirable,  but  indispensable ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  final  result  of  that  experience,  which  a  few 
years  of  possession  can  alone  give,  we  must,  with  the 
best  means  in  our  power,  fix  the  valuation  of  the  lands 
we  survey,  and  judge  the  various  claims  on  the  soiL 

(The  trouble  and  expense  of  a  survey  are  amply  repaid 
by  the  check  it  establishes  against  frauds  imposition, 
■  and  oppression ;  the  knowledge  it  imparts  of  our  re- 
sources, and  the  facility  it  gives  to  correct  decisions  <hi 
litigated  points  respecting  land,  which  include,  perhaps* 
nine  out  of  ten  suits  in  our  civil  courts  of  judicature. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  in  many  others  in  India,  we 
are  often  disappointed,  because  we  expect  the  firuit  the 
moment  after  the  plant  is  put  in  the  ground.  Objecticms 
are  raised  by  some  against  the  mode  in  which  a  survey 
is  made,  and  by  others  against  its  principle ;  the  latter 
bringing  examples  of  our  assessment  grounded  on  sur- 
vey, as  if  their  proving  (granting  them  all  they  assume) 
that  knowledge  has  been  turned  to  a  bad  use  proved 
that  knowledge  was  a  bad  thing.  But,  after  all,  the 
survey  goes  no  further  than  to  fix  a  maximum,  leaving 
a  latitude  to  the  collector  to  make,  when  circumstances 
required  it,  the  assessment  below  a  standard  which  he 
could  not  exceed. 

The  territories  in  which  our  power  succeeded  that  of 
the  Peishwa  in  the  Deccan  had  long  been  a  theatre 
of  war.  Almost  all  the  records  of  villages  had  been 
destroyed.      My  predecessor  had  instituted  a  survey 
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assessment,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  public  officer  Revenue, 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  with  equal  talent  and  in- 
dustry; but  the  Finance  Committee  at  Calcutta  not 
only  questioned  the  principles  iijion  which  this  survey 
was  conducted,  but  thought,  in  the  state  of  the  finances, 
that  it  was  a  fair  object  of  reduction.  I  offered  objec- 
tions to  this  suggestion,  desiring  that,  as  the  survey 
of  the  Poonah  district  had  been  completed,  that  of 
Ahmednuggur,  the  lands  of  which  were  intermixed 
mth  it,  and  wliich  had  been  commenced,  should  be 
finished. 

In  my  Minute  of  the  24th  September,  1830,  on  the 
letter  from  the  Supreme  Government,  inclosing  the 
recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I  ob- 
served ;  —  The  survey  was  proposed  by  my  prede- 
cessor" as  a  measure  indispensably  required  in  the 
Deccan,  the  necessity  for  undertaking  which  had  been 
rendered  evident  from  the  reports  of  every  one  of  the 
collectors.  In  his  Minute  on  this  subject,  he  states  that 
**  the  old  surveys  have  fallen  into  complete  neglect; 
"  measures  are  in  such  disonler,  that  the  Begah,  which 
**  is  the  standard,  sometimes  represents  the  value  of 
"  the  land  rather  than  its  extent,  and  everywhere  is  so 
"  little  uniform,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  the 
"  denomination  altogether,  from  the  confusion  and  uu- 
"  certainty  which  it  brings  with  it.  Assessment  is  in 
"  equal  confusion ;  the  old  records  are  lost,  and  the 
"  recent  ones  are  of  little  use  from  the  practice  of  the 
"  Peishwa  s  farmers,  who  assessed  with  reference  to  the 
"  rj'ot's  ability  to  pay,  rather  than  to  the  productive 
*  The  Honourable  Mountstu&rt  Elphinttone. 
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Revenue.  "  powers  of  his  land.  Our  collectors,  therefore,  make 
"  their  settlements  in  the  dark,  and  risk  every  year,  in 
"  a  hasty  settlement,  all  the  evils  to  which  a  survey  is 
"  liahie ;  but  the  number  ofM'hich  may  be  diminished 
*'  if  it  is  so  conducted  wdth  care  and  caution.  Indi- 
"  vidual  rights  have  no  security,  as  they  are  not  ascer- 
**  tained  or  recorded,  but  rest  on  the  testimony  erf"  a 
"  Culkurnce  *,  whose  settlements  are  always  received 
"  with  well-grounded  distrust.  Nothini^  is  permanent; 
**  and  a  man's  assessment  may  be  doubled  at  any  time, 
if  a  new  Mahmlutdar,  or  a  new  collector,  takes  a  ilif- 
r^*  ferent  view  of  his  case  ;  or  if,  which  is  more  frequent, 
••  the  Patell  finds  it  convenient  to  raise  his  rents,  that 
"  he  may  lower  some  other  person's." 

Consequently  to  this  state  of  utter  confusion  in  which 
the  materials  for  annual  revenue  settlements  were  in- 

(Volved,  a  survey  was  directed  to  be  made  by  the  cx)I- 
lectors ;  but  after  a  period  of  about  twelve  months,  it 
was  deemed  expe<lient  to  jdace  it  under  distinct  sujier- 
intendence.  This  measin*e  was  resorted  to  for  tlie 
reasons  stated,  in  my  pn^lecessor's  Minute  of  the  Ist 
of  August,  18"20.  The  fullest  consideration  of  the 
subject  led  me  to  defend  this  measure.  The  reasons 
urged  by  the  Finance  Committee  at  Calcutt^t  have 
not  satisfied  me  that  there  were  any  good  grounds 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Deccau  survey.  I  stated  niy 
reasons  fpr  this  opinion  at  much  length,  but  my  efTort* 
were  in  vain.  The  rccommeudatiun  of  the  committee 
was  ado])ted,  and  the  sui'vey  sto]>ped.     It  is  not  aeces- 


*  Hrf^iatrar  of  «  village. 
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sary  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  the  grounds  on  which  Revenue. 
this  measure  has  been  udo]>ted,  far  less  to  notice  those  ^^ 
subsequent  objections  limndod  on  alleged  abuses  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  The  latter  are  unavoidable  m  all 
such  undertakings,  htit  can  be  corrected  by  future  in- 
vestigation and  revision.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
any  revenue  settlement  can  be  made  including  such 
minute  details,  and  in  which  such  extensive  agency  is 
employed,  without  giving  an  opportunity  of  connivance 
and  corruption  to  numbers;  but  1  must  utHnn,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Deccaii  survey,  that  on  no  occasion  has 
more  vigilance  and  ability  been  exercised  to  prevent 
injury  from  such  causes  either  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  the  government. 

The  countrj'  of  Guzerat  had  never  been  disturbed 
like  the  Deccan  ;  and  when  it  came  into  our  possession, 
documents  existed  in  every  district,  town,  or  village, 
which  proved  a  tolerably  correct  data  for  realizing  the 
revenue.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  my  prede- 
cessor s  instituting  a  revenue  and  topographical  sur- 
vey: additions  to  which  are  still  making  at  compara- 
tively trifling  expense  ;  for  such  has  been  the  result  of 
this  wise  and  liberal  measure,  that  natives  on  low  pay 
are  enabled  to  carrj'  on  the  work ;  and  adverting  to 
this  subject  in  my  Minute  of  the  15th  of  October,  1830, 
I  observe, — "  Till  my  recent  visit  to  Guzerat,  I  confess 
"  I  was  imperfectly  acquainted  witli  the  nature  of  the 
'•  revenue  *  sur\ey.  which  has,  for  several  successive 
*'  years,  been  in  progress  in  that  province. 

•  1  do  not  refer  to  Ihe  survey  of  Baroach,  which  was  combined  with 
other  prociieding<i,  such  a&  the  resumptioD  of  lands,  and  vaiiuuii  rlher 
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Revenue.  "  The  survey  has  been  a  most  extensive  work,  hav- 
•*  ing  been  carried  on  simultaneously  on  a  large  scale 
"  in  the  districts  of  Surat,  Kaira,  and  Ahmedabad, 
"  JBaroach  having  been  previously  surveyed. 

"  The  information  that  has  been  collected  by  the 
•*  survey  is  of  a  very  general  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
"  a  very  minute  nature.  Its  firsL.Qbject  has  been  to 
"  establish  an  authentic  and  permanent  record  of  the 
"  Ian4s  in  each  village,  dividing  them  into  classes 
"  according  to  their  nature  and  quality.  The  survey 
"  embraces  every  field,  tree,  and  well;  and  the  ac- 
"  counts  it  has  collected  of  the  produce,  extent,  and 
"  capability  of  the  soil  must  be  extremely  useful  to  the 
"  collector  in  making  a  just  distribution  of  the  assess- 
"  ments.  Besides  the  above  information,  memoirs  have 
"  been  prepared  of  the  villages  by  the  European  officers 
"  employed,  describing  all  important  circumstances  * 
"  relating  to  tliem.  This  infomvution  is  again  brought 
"  together  in  a  connected  form  in  general  reports  on 
"  the  Pergunuahs  or  districts. 

"  Of  villages  of  the  largest  class  a  separate  plan,  or 
"  map,  has  been  prepared  of  each ;  wlien  of  smaller 
"  size,  two  or  three  are  laid  <lowii  on  the  same  sheet. 
"  The  different  descriptions  of  land,  the  cultivated, 
"  waste,  open,  and  inclosed,  are  separately  exhibited 
*'  on  the  plans,  as  are  the  sites  of  the  villages,  their 
"  boundaries,  roads,  tanks,  &c. 


duties ;  aome  of  which,  particularly  those  which  they  deemed  to  be 
towards  the  Possesiors,  or    occupants  of  land,  the  Court  of  DirBOton 
disapproved. 

*  These  detail  the  mode  of  cultivation,  produce,  wells,  &c.,  and  the 
numbi^r  and  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
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*•  The  plans,  which  are  remarkably  well  executed,  Revenue. 
aflbrd  gratifying  evidence  of  the  aptitude  of  thei 
natives,  under  careful  instruction,  to  acquire  scientificj 
knowledge,  for,  except  the  colouring,  most  of  these 
plans  are  the  work  of  their  hands.  Perfectly  at  home 
in  the  use  of  the  theodolite  and  other  survey  instru- 
ments, natives  on  trifling  salaries  have  of  late  per- 
formed all  the  measurements  and  other  field-work, 
formerly  solely  intrusted  to  European  officers.  In- 
deed notliing  connected  with  this  ably-executed 
survey  reflects  more  credit  on  the  intelligent  officers* 
who  conducteil  it,  than  their  remarkable  success  in 
conununicating  their  professional  knowledge  to  the 
natives.  A  great  reduction  of  expense  has  thereby 
lieen  effected.  The  present  establishment,  though  cer- 
tainly small  compared  with  what  it  was,  is  by  no  means 
inefficient,  yet  the  charges  liave  been  reduced  from 
nearly  a  lac  to  less  than  six  thousand  rupees  per 
annum.  In  a  former  Minute  I  have  proposed  that 
the  survey  reports  be  lithographed ;  copies  of  them 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  different  collectors,  and 
one  set  should  be  given  to  each  assistant  in  Guzerat. 
No  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  converting  to  prac- 
tical and  useful  ends  the  valuable  body  of  information 


*  The  j^rttleznen  who  have  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  this 
work  are  Captains  Cniikshank  and  Ovans,  and  Lieutenant  MelvilJ.  It  is 
jiutice  to  the  memory  of  an  able  officer,  now  no  more^  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monier  Williams,  to  ilale  that  the  above  officers,  as  well  as  many  others, 
owe  their  instruction  to  him,  when  he  was  employed  in  surveying  the 
Baroach  district,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  executing  the  duties  of 
tunrejor-Gcner&l  of  the  Bombay  territories. 
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**  obtained  by  the  surrey.  The  ot^ectors  should  be 
"  desired  to  refer  particularly  to  the  reports  when  they 
"  prepare  their  own  <»i  the  annual  settlements.  They 
"  should  then  draw  a  comparison  between  the  actual 
"  state  of  their  districts  and  that  which  existed  when 
"  the  survey  took  place.  They  should  represent  to 
"  Government  the  prepress  that  has  been  made  in 
"  rectifying  errors  of  management,  or  effecting  improve- 
"  ments  pointed  out  by  the  survey ;  and  they  should 
"  account  for  any  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
"  the  extent  or  state  of  cultivation,  noticing  any  in- 
"  crease  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  wells,  cultivators' 
"  houses,  &c.  It  is  from  such  detaik,  more  than  from 
"  the  amount  of  revenue,  that  a  correct  opinion  can  be 
"  formed  of  the  real  state  of  the  country.  The  col- 
"  lectors  should  require  their  assistants  to  pay  the  most 
"  particular  attention  to  these  points,  when  they  report 
"  on  the  Pergunnahs  of  which  they  have  charge." 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix*  for  an 
account  of  the  changes  and  reforms  made  in  the  revenue 
department.  In  one  of  the  last  t  Minutes  I  recorded 
at  Bombay,  I  expressed  my  great  anxiety  that  these 
changes  might  be  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
After  detailing  the  stations  of  the  different  fiscal  officers 
which  made  the  number  of  principal  collectors  six,  and 
the  sub-collectors  eight,  I  observed — "  That  two  of  the 
"  principal  collectors  (which  is  a  term  to  designate  their 
"  having  sub-collectors  under  them)  should  be  styled 

•  Vide  Appendix  B. 
t  Minute  of  the  30th  November,  1830. 
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"  junior    principal    collectors,  and    have  only   28,000  Revenue. 
"  rupees  per  annum ;  the  same  pay  as  a  session-judge. 
"  The  oltject  of  this  arrangement  was  to  prevent  those 

*  frequent  removals  wliicii  are  so  injurious  to  the  service, 
by  making  the  increase  among  those  who  belonged 
to  tliis  grade  depend  upon  their  standing  in  the  de- 
partment, not  on  the  stations  to  which  they  were 
nominated/' 
I  stated  my  opinion  in  this  minute,  that"  The  system 

of  having  principal  collectors  over  large  provinces  is 
not  only  more  economical,  but  more  efficient  than  any 
other.  It  saves  in  the  establishment,  both  in  the 
native  and  English  departments  ;  it  concentrates  local 
"  power ;  it  lessens  the  number  of  authorities  inde- 
"  pendent  of  each  other ;    it  slmj^liHes  and  diminishes 

*  official  correspondence;   and  it  gives  that  weight  to 
'  an  individual  with  extended  chai'ge  that  facilitates 

the  execution  of  his  duties. 

"  I  quite  concur"  (I  observed)  "  with  the  sentiments 

*  frequently  recorded  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 

*  regarding  the  actual  necessity  of  raising  the  revenue    | 
department,    combined    as    it    is    with    magisterial    1 
duties,  which  required  the  most  qualided  and  euer-    ' 
getic    of   our   public   servants.       Our   revenues,   he 
observes,  must  depend  upon  their  successful  efforts, 

*  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  conset[uence,  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants/* 

The  savings  arising  from  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
same  arrangement  amounted  (as  will  be  shown  here- 
after) to  nearly  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum ;   but 
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Rcfcmie.  the  changes  made  in  the  fiscal  branch  {womised,  beyond 
financial  consideration,  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public 
interests.  The  principal  odlectors  appmnted  under 
this  arrangement  at  Bombay  were  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  of  two  oollectorates,  and 
had  their  allowances  increased  in  proportion  to  their 
increased  labour  and  responsibility,  regulated  by  a  {wia- 
ciple  which  had  for  some  years  been  established  and 
acted  upon  at  Madras ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  ccHisoIi- 
dation  of  duties  and  the  abolition  of  establishments 
effected  by  this  arrangement  produced  a  considerable 
saving,  while  it  promoted  efficiency,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomy, in  elevating  the  fiscal  branch  to  a  level  with  the 
judicial ;  and,  by  presenting  objects  of  ambition  in  this 
line,  gave  Government,  what  it  requires  for  its  success- 
ful administration,  the  command  of  the  best  talent  of 
the  service ;  and  secured  their  continuance  in  a  depart- 
ment, on  the  good  administration  of  which,  not  only  the 
resources  of  the  state,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
must  essentially  depend. 

The  extension  of  the  territories  of  Bombay,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  station  of  Commissioner  of  the  Deccan, 
required  Government  to  have  some  aid  in  superintend- 
ing the  revenue  establishment.  The  choice  lay  between 
the  nomination  of  a  board  and  a  commissioner.  I  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  not  only  as  the  more  economical,  but 
the  more  efficient  arrangement.  This  office  must,  firom 
the  nature  of  its  duties,  be  always  filled  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  depart* 
ment;   and  his  continued  circuits  afford  a  degree  of 
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information,  check,  and  supervision  in  this  branclij  Revenue. 
which  is  alike  beneficial  to  Guveninrient  and  to  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  parts  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. Some  of  the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
have  expressed  doubts  of  the  expediency  of  this  station, 
on  grounds  to  which  I  cannot  assent;  and  I  am  positive 
that,  if  it  is  continued  for  some  years,  the  result  ivill 
prove  its  utility,  both  in  preventing  negligence  and 
abuses,  and  promoting  improvement.  It  belongs  to  the 
commissioner  to  report  on  all  cases,  not  only  as  they 
affect  particular  districts,  but  as  they  accord  with,  or 
differ  from  the  principles  of  the  general  system :  he 
judges  of  occurrences  after  investigation  on  the  spot : 
the  Government  can  refer  to  him  on  any  occasion  for 
advice,  and  the  inhabitants,  when  they  deem  themselves 
aggrieved,  look  to  him,  when  on  his  circuit,  for  redress. 
1  am  so  far  from  conceiving  the  inutility  of  this  station, 
that  I  think  its  ]»owers  may  be  extended  with  advan- 
tage by  intrusting  the  police  of  the  country  to  liis 
general  supervision.  Of  this  I  am  positive,  from  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  territories  of  Bombay,  that  the 
duties  of  the  revenue  commissioner,  involving  as  they 
do  all  fiscal  arrangements,  could  never  be  [>erformcd 
by  the  Government,  or  its  secretaries,  with  equal  benefit 
to  the  public  interests. 

U  The  changes  made  in  the  revenue  system  during 
my  administration  of  Bombay  have  been  generally 
a}»proved ;  but  the  pay  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  hereafter)  of  the  principal  collector,  in  charge  of 
two  collectorates,  has  been  reduced  to  the  amount  which 
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Revenue,  collectors  formerly  received  when  in  charge  of  one. 
This  measure  will.  I  fear,  if  persisted  in,  have  the 
effect  of  destroy in«^  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  benefits  1 
anticipated  from  the  changes  in  this  department  adopted 
at  ray  recommendation.  It  was  by  encouraging  those 
who  liad  great  responsibility,  and  by  rendering  the  prin- 
cipal revenue  a])poiutments  not  only  rewards,  but  objects 
uf  ambition  to  men  of  the  higlu^st  (pialificatiou,  that  I 
looked  to  the  efficient  Morkiug  of  a  system,  which, 
through  the  reduction  of  establishments  and  contingent 
expenses  of  every  description,  not  only  effected  an 
immediate  and  considerable  saving,  but  promised  to 
maintain  those  prii»ciples  of  economy  on  which  we  can 
alone  grtnmd  a  liope  of  real  and  ]iermanent  diminution 
of  ex])enditure.  I  must  believe  that  the  Goverument 
of  Bombay  has  remonstratefl  very  seriously  with  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  this  subject ;  as  I  am  }>ositive 
they  must  deem  the  effects  of  the  orders  they  have  j 
received  not  oidy  calculatefl  to  counteract  the  object  i 
for  which  they  were  issued,  but  seriously  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  most  essential  branch  of  the  admiuis- 
'tratioD. 

It  is  not  acconlant  with  the  object  of  this  statement 
to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  the  revenue  management  of 
the  territories  of  Jiombay.  Guzerat  is  j)orhaps  as  pro- 
ductive as  any  province  in  India,  while  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  Doccan  is  an  ari<l  and  \Hjor  soil.  The 
character  and  usages  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  pro- 
vinces are  also  different.  All  these  circumstances 
rc(|uire  that  a  system  grounded  on  the  same  principles 
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should  be  mlnuiiistered  with  nicMlrfications  suited  to  the  Revenue. 
people  aud  the  soil.  It  became  my  duty  to  visit  every 
district  of  tliese  countries,  and  to  investigate  the  causes 
which  had  operated  to  promote  or  obstruct  their  pros- 
perity ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  found  the 
views  taken  by  tlte  Court  of  Directors,  in  almost  every 
case  that  affected  the  inhabitants,  to  be  liberal  and  just. 
I  have  noticed  this  fact  in  my  minute  on  the  revenue 
and  judicial  a<hninistration  of  Guzerat,  and  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  alienated  lands.  These  being  lield  in 
that  province  by  doubtful  tenures,  several  local  officers, 
in  their  zeal  for  increase  of  revenue,  proposed  to  resume 
all  those  to  which  they  thought  a  just  right  could  not 
be  established;  while  others  contended  that  it  was 
neither  expedient  nw  just  to  question  grants,  however 
obtained,  which  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  persons 
(many  of  whom  had  no  other  subsistence)  long  before 
we  became  rulers  of  the  countiy. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  remarks  on  these 
different  opinions  in  their  despatch  under  date  the  14th 
of  July,  1809,  observe,  "  The  coiu*se  adopted  by  Cap- 
*'  tain  Barnwall*,  in  investigating  the  titles  ht  alienated 
"  lands,  was  less  sunmiary  and  severe  than  that  recom- 
"  mended  by  Captain  Robertson ;  and  it  a[)pear8  to  us, 
"  on  that  account,  to  have  been  less  objectionable.  We 
"  have  no  doubt  that  the  titles  to  a  great  proportion  of 
•'  the  lands  which  are  cbiimed  to  be  held  upon  free 
"  tenure  would  be  found  to  be  invalid,  if  strictly  scruti- 

•  The  present  Lieulenant-Colonel  Barnwall.  Tliis  able  offictT>  with 
several  others,  was  employed  under  Colonel  Walker  when  we  first  came 
into  possession  of  a  part  of  Guzerat. 
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Hevenue.  "  nized;  but  we  agree  with  Captain  Barnwall  in  thinking 
"  that  long  and  undisputed  possession  constitutes  a  title 
"  wluch  it  would  be  inexpe<lient  to  reject;  and,  in  all 
"  investigations  of  this  sort,  we  would  much  rather  that 
"  our  servants  should  err  on  the  side  of  forbearance 
"  than  of  undue  rigour." 

Again,  when  treating  of  the  Grassia  and  Mehwassee 
cldefs,  the  Court  observes,  "  The  ascertwnment  and 
"  practical  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  Government 
"  are  very  different  questions ;  for,  in  deciding  upon 
"  the  expediency  of  enforcing  an  ascertained  right,  it 
'*  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  various  consi- 
*'  derations  arising  out  of  the  general  state  of  society. 
"  the  character  and  habits  of  the  usurpers,  the  antiquity 
"  of  the  usurpation,  the  value  of  the  interests  at  stake. 
•*  and  the  power  of  the  Government  to  press  its  just 
"  demands,  without  hazarding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
"  country." 

A  subsequent  measure  of  the  Bombay  Government 
producetl  much  discontent  in  Guzerat,  from  its  affecting 
a  class  of  men,  the  Bhats^  or  Genealogists,  of  the  ruder 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  These  persons,  though 
they  have  lost  the  influence  they  once  possessed,  have 
still  much  of  the  sympathy  of  theii*  countrymen  ;  and 
that  was  increased  by  the  reduced  situation  to  which 
they  were  l)rought  by  a  regulation  of  Government  that 
instituted  an  investigation  of  tenures,  and  prescribed 
certain  rules  of  decision  iu  regard  to  their  validity. 
These  rules,  however  just  in  an  abstract  view,  retluccd 
to  the  most  abject  poverty  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Bhdts  and  other  classes,  many  of  whom  Imd  been 
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in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  tbeir  small  properties  Revenue. 
for  a  long  period.  Tliis  measure,  which  had  been  re- 
luctantly  adopted  by  my  predecessor,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  some  able  public  officers,  failed  in  bringing 
an  increase  of  revenue  at  nil  proportionate  to  the  distress 
it  inflicted.  I  felt  it  therefore  iny  duty  so  far  to  attend 
to  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  suffered  as  to  ap- 
point a  well-qualitied  and  experienced  civil  officer  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  law, 
and  the  degree  in  which  there  was  ground  for  that 
strong  and  general  feeling  of  discontent  which  it  hud 
excited. 

The  Coiui;  of  Directors  have  taken  a  very  liberal  view 
of  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and  express,  as  they  for- 
merly did,  their  disiticlinalioti  not  to  press  hard  ujx)u 
those  who  hold  such  tenures ;  and  they  direct,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  term  of  occupancy  which  should 
confirm  the  rights  of  those  who  enjoy  them,  should 
be  thirty  instead  of  sixty  years;  the  latter  period 
being  that  fixed  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Local  Go- 
ernment. 

Investigations  are  in  progress  both  in  Candeish  and 
the  southern  Maliratta  country,  to  fix  and  improve  the 
condition  of  Pattels,  an  object  of  e<|ual  consequence  to 
the  revenue  and  police  branches  of  administratian,  for 
in  both  we  must  look  to  the  maintenance  of  the  village 
system  as  the  best  means  of  securing  success  to  our 
€ffi3rts  at  good  government- 

The  various  considerations  which  induced  me  to 
recommend  so  strongly  as  I  did,  to  make  several  grants 
of  land  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  to  natives  of  Bombay, 
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Revenue,  are  fully  stated  in  the  Appendix  *.  That  measure 
embraces  oJ>jects  of  policy  which  are  associated  with 
the  best  interests  of  Government,  the  attachment  of 
rich  and  enterprising  classes  of  men,  and  leading  them 
gradually  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  con- 
struction of  public  ivorks.  This,  from  the  tenacity  of 
Indians  to  those  pursuits  which  their  ancestors  had 
followed,  is  no  easy  task ;  hut  it  had  been  happily 
commenced,  and  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  of  its 
ultimate  and  complete  success,  if  it  had  not  been 
viewed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  common  fiscal 
arrangement,  and  niailc  suliject  by  tlieir  orders  to  some 
of  those  general  niles  which,  however  proper  they  may 
be  iti  ordinary  cases,  are  not  at  all  applicable  to  one 
like  that  on  which  they  had  to  decide. 

This  measure  was  reported  in  a  letter  from  the 
Government  of  Btmibay,  dated  4lh  November,  1830. 
Tlie  Court  in  their  reply»  under  date  the  17th  August, 
1831,  give  a  very  qualified  approval  to  the  arrange- 
ments made  and  proposed. 

They  admit  leases  of  ninety-nine  years,  but  deny 
those  in  perpetuity. 

They  consider  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years  sufficient 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  forty  years  for  waste 
land  excessive;  and  to  conclude, they  refuse  to  confirm, 
either  in  perpetuity  or  long  lease,  the  grant  of  Abkarj- 
or  the  duty  upon  li<]uor  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  on  the  estates  of  opulent  nutives. 

I  must  expect,  from  the  local  importance  which  be- 
longs to  this  question,  that  it  >vill  be  referred  for  the 
•  Vide  Appeodix  A,  p.  63. 
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reconsideration  of  the  authorities  in  England ;  and  tliat  Revenue, 
a  decision  w'ill  be  made  upon  larger  and  more  liberal 
grounds  than  those  which  have  been  taken  on  the  tirst 
view  of  the  subject.  There  is  little,  il'  any,  immediate 
sacrifice  of  revenue.  The  hitherto  unproductive  island 
of  Sulsette  will  be  improved  in  a  degree  that  will  increase 
the  resources  of  the  great  commercial  port  of  Bombay  to 
which  it  adjoins ;  and  the  capital  vested  in  fertilizing  this 
iiland,  and  in  buildings,  will  give  habits  to  its  native 
merchants,  that  will,  in  its  future  eifects,  prove  most 
beneficial  to  the  state.  Not  one  of  these  positions  lias 
been  nor  can  be  denied,  and  for  what  are  we  to  hazard, 
if  not  destroy  this  fair  prospect  ? 

The  ilifference  between  ninety-nine  years  and  in  per- 
petuity is  nothing  to  Government,  but  it  is  in  India,  per- 
haps even  more  than  in  England,  a  matter  of  importance, 
as  it  gratifies  his  pride  to  the  possessor.  The  term  Peree 
dir  Peree,  or  *'  from  generation  to  generation,"  in  a  Sun- 
uud,  or  grant,  gives  it,  in  the  eyes  of  such  persons,  its 
chief  value.  I  regret  also  the  refusal  of  the  Court  to 
grant  to  tlie  owner  of  the  estate  the  duty  on  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  The  reverme  could  have  been  easily  guarded 
from  suffering  loss  by  this  measure  ;  but  Government*, 
persisting  in  including  tins  duty  on  the  trees  in  the  estate 
in  its  annual  liquor  contracts,  subjects  that  privacy, 
which  men  of  rank  in  India  so  particularly  desire,  to  be 
continually  intruded  upon ;  and  the  native  gentleman, 

*  F^mmjee  Cftwasjee,  whose  estftte  and  improvements  are  noted  in 
Appendix  A,  p.  63,  was  made  an  exception  to  this  rule  by  Governmenr. 
If  he  had  not  been  exempted,  I  question  whetlier  he  would  have  come 
forward  in  the  manner  he  has  done ;  and  the  l)enefit  of  hii  example  is 
incalculable. 

O 
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Kerenne.  wbo  may  be  led  by  feelings  <^  pride  and  independence 
to  lay  out  large  sums  in  improving  and  beautifying  an 
estate,  will  hesitate,  from  the  fear  of  being  exposed  to 
the  insolence  of  the  lowest  servants  of  the  liquor  con- 
tractors. The  Court  Airther  desire,  in  the  dispatch  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  that  Government  will  <m  no 
occasion  grant  any  estate  on  a  lease  beycMid  twenty- 
one  years'  date,  except  with  a  clanse  which  makes  it 
subject  to  their  confirmation,  within  three  years'  date ;  a 
qualification  which  will,  in  many  instances,  materially 
check  that  spirit  of  enterprise  in  improving  the  land, 
which  in  some  parts  of  our  Indian  territories  it  is  of  so 
much  consequence  to  encourage. 

It  is  no  doubt  politic  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
science  and  capital,  through  the  means  of  European 
agency,  in  order  to  improve  and  increase  the  products 
of  the  soil  of  India;  but  I  should  decidedly  prefer 
seeing  the  same  results  arise  from  the  efforts  of  aflSuent 
and  enterprising  natives ;  and  with  such  impressi<HiB,  the 
local  governments,  instead  of  being  limited  by  these 
strict  and  narrow  rules,  should  have  a  latitude  given 
them  to  afford  the  most  liberal  encouragement  to  all 
who  could  be  made  usefiil  instruments  in  constructing 
public  works,  such  as  roads,  canals,  &c. ;  or  in  spread- 
ing the  cultivati<Hi,  and  improving  the  quality  of  pro- 
ductions, like  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  such  articles ; 
for  we  cannot  expect  that  either  our  revenues  or  com- 
merce will  increase  in  those  provinces,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding their  powers  of  production,  nothing  but 
grain  is  cultivated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  in  all  the  measures  adopted 
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wLile  I  presided  over  the  Government  of  Bombay,  the  Revenue. 
greatest  care  was  taken  that  no  grants  or  privileges 
conferred  on  individuals  (whether  European  or  native) 
from    whose    efforts    improvements    were    anticipated,  | 

should  interfere  with,  or  infringe  upon  the  claims  and  I 

rights  of  the  proprietors  or  occupants  of  the  soil.  I 

The  settlement  of  East  Indians  at  Phoolsheher  is  I 

not  disapproved  by  the  Court  of  Directors  as  a  semi-  I 

nary  of  education ;  but  they  prohibit  the  Government  I 

of  Bon^bay  from  granting  to  the  Amelioration  Society  I 

formed  by  this  class  any  more  land.  I  greatly  regret 
this  order.  In  an  abstract  view,  the  principle  stated 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Couit  may  be  right,  but  it  is,  I 
think,  erroneous  in  its  application  to  the  present  case, 
which  is  one  that  forms  a  singular  exception  to  ordinary 
rule.  The  Anglo-Indians,  as  a  distinct  class,  have  long 
been  an  object  of  great  solicitude  to  the  (lovernment. 
Their  claims  and  their  condition  have  excited  much 
sympathy  in  England.  Those  at  Bombay,  instead  of 
resorting  to  public  meetings  to  express  discontent,  or 
writing  petitions  and  memorials,  stating  their  expecta- 
tion to  rise  at  once  into  that  consideration  to  which  the 
rank  of  their  fathers  in  society  and  their  own  education 
entitle  them,  have  associated  with  theobject  of  opening, 
through  their  combined  pecuniary  means  and  personal 
efforts,  a  path  to  consideration  and  distinction  in  the 
community  to  which  they  belong, 

I  felt  it  both  my  private  and  public  duty  to  give  them 
every  aid  and  encouragement. 

The  members  of  this  East  Indian  Association,  as 
they  styled  themselves,  addressed  me,  on  my  leaving 
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Rerenue.  government,  in  terms  which  strongly  point  out  their 
singular  condition,  as  well  as  the  character  of  those 
means  by  which  they  sought  its  improvement. 

"  Though  it  is  unquestionably  (they  observe)  the 
'*  msest  policy  in  the  government  of  a  rich  and  highly- 
"  civilized  people,  to  content  itself  with  providing  for 
"  the  security  of  property,  leaving  its  subjects  to  pursue 
"  their  own  interests  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
"  the  government  of  a  people,  like  that  of  India,  may 
"  often  with  advantage  assume  a  more  parental  charac- 
"  ter  towards  its  subjects. 

*'  Such  has  been  the  character  of  the  government 
"  over  which  you  have  presided,  in  the  encouragement 
"  it  has  afforded  to  the  institution  wliich  we  represent 
"  That  institution,  though  formed  with  the  immediate 
"  object  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  a  particular 
"  class,  cannot  but  ultimately  prove  more  extensively 
*'  useful,  should  its  endeavours  in  the  attainment  of  its 
"  immediate  object  be  successful ;  for  such  are  the  wise 
"  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  any  portion  of  the 
"  community  best  promotes  the  common  good  of  all, 
"  when  it  seeks,  by  legitimate  means,  to  promote  its 
"  own  interests. 

"  We  cannot  but  believe  that,  in  the  encouragement 
"  which  your  Government  has  given  to  the  Bombay 
"  East  Indian  Amelioration  Fund,  the  good  that  institu- 
"  tion  has  a  tendency  to  effect  generally,  was  kept  as 
*'  much  in  view  as  the  benefit  likely  to  result  from  it  to 
"  the  class  in  particular ;  nor  does  this  view,  while  in- 
'•  creasing  the  obligation  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
"  elation  to  a  diligent  discharge  of  their  trust,  in  any 
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*'  \vay  diminish    the  debt  of  gratitude  which  has  been  Revenue. 
"  imposed  upon  thein. 

"  We  should  be  entering  into  a  lengthened  detail, 
"  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the  favours  whirh  have 
**  been  conferred  on  the  Association  by  your  goveni- 
"  ment;  but  the  liberal  grant  of  the  extensive  building 
*'  at  Phoolsheher*  in  the  Deccan,  and  the  valuable 
"  ganlens  and  lands  adjoining,  demands  particular 
"  notice.  It  has  enabled  us,  under  peculiarly  advauta- 
"  geous  circumstances,  to  form  an  establishment  tliere, 
"  for  instructing  East  Indian  youth  in  agriculture  and 
'*  the  mechanical  trades.  The  practical  knowledge 
"  and  early  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  they  will 
"  there  acquire  will  essentially  promote  their  future 
"  success  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  in- 
**  tended ;  and  in  which,  while  they  advance  their  own 
**  interests,  and  those  of  the  class,  we  are  sanguine  in 
*'  the  expectation  of  their  proving  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
"  munity  in  general.'*  *  ♦  #  • 

In  my  reply  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  I  ob- 
served— "  Your  views  of  your  condition,  and  the  means 
'*  of  its  improvement,  entirely  coincide  with  mine.  You 
"  have  looked  to  the  attainment  of  a  high  place  in  the 
"  mixed  community  of  British  India,  through  tlie  only 
"  means  by  which  a  solid  footing  in  society  can  be  at- 
"  tained,  by  virtue  and  knowledge.  These  high  quali- 
'*  ties,  when  combined  with  habits  formed  in  early  life, 
"  of  frugality,  and  independence,  will  earn  for  your  class 
**  a  rank  in  the  vast  population  of  India,  that  no  go- 

*  Phoolsheher  ia  situated   about    fifteeen   miles  from  Pooimh,  nea 
the  hifrti  road  to  Ahmednuggur:  it  is  on  the  l^anks  of  Ihc  Buema^uad  is 
remarkable  for  its  salubrity. 
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Revenue.  "  vernment  can  grant  or  take  away.  That  over  which 
"  I  have  presided  has  been  most  anxious  to  give  you, 
"  as  individuals,  and  as  a  valuable  part  of  its  subjects, 
"  every  encouragement ;  and  it  has  been  more  disposed 
"  to  open  to  you  situations  in  the  public  service,  of  higher 
"  responsibility  than  you  had  before,  from  its  observa- 
*'  tion  of  the  moderation  and  good  sense  with  which  the 
**  East  Indians  at  Bombay  pursued  their  path  to  gra- 
*'  dual  advancement. 

*'  There  is  no  act  of  the  institution  which  you  repre- 
"  sent,  that  I  view  with  such  hope,  as  the  establishment 
"  of  Phoolsheher.  If  you  pursue,  with  that  zeal  and 
"  judgment  you  have  hitherto  shown,  the  course  of  edu- 
•*  cation  at  that  colony  which  is  now  in  happy  progress, 
'*  you  will  greatly  benefit  the  class  whose  best  interests 
**  are  in  your  hands,  and  amply  repay  Government 
"  for  the  support  it  has  afforded  to  this  establishment. 
'*  I  have  watched  it  from  the  commencement  with 
"  anxious  anticipations  of  the  good  tliat  will  arise  from 
"  it.  It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  me,  in  that  re- 
'*  tirement  which  my  age  and  long  services  require,  to 
"  hear  that  this  favourite  plan  for  the  promotion  of  your 
•'  interests,  and  those  of  the  public,  (the  two  cannot  be 
"  separated,)  has  been  crowned  \rith  complete  success: 
"  hut  it  cannot  fail ;  for  the  youth  of  this  establishment, 
"  removed  as  they  are  from  all  temptation  to  idle  and 
•'  vicious  courses,  are  brought  up  in  a  manner  that 
**  combines  the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  natives  with 
"  the  attainments  and  4{ualities  of  Englishmen.  Men 
*'  educated  at  such  an  establishment  will  possess  ad- 
*'  vantages  that  will  ensure  employment.  They  will 
•'  become  the  most  useful  of  iufctnunents  in  promoting 
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improvement  in  every  useful  art  of  life,  and  be  found  Revenue. 
most  ei&cient  as  aids  in  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  of  this  presidency.  Time,  however,  is  re- 
quii-ed  to  produce  such  happy  results.  Precocious 
efforts  to  attain  rapid  advancement,  or  impatience, 
will  injure  plans  which,  if  steadily  persevered  in, 
must  effect  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  tlie  con- 
dition of  those  of  whom  you  are  the  representa- 
tives." •  •  •  ♦ 
Considering  the  efforts  already  made  hy  the  East 
idiaus  at  Bombay,  and  the  success  by  which  those  have 
^en  attended,  I  must  hope  that  the  Court  of  Directors  will 
ivise  the  orders  they  have  given  regarding  the  society 
'hich  they  have  formed.  The  class  of  the  community 
^  which  these  orders  relate  includes  many  able  and 
^y virtuous  men,  and  the  great  nmjority  of  them  are  well 
Hbducated.  They  are,  however,  as  a  body,  discontented 
^■rith  their  condition,  aiid  their  endeavours  will  be  con- 
^Bta^t  to  alter  and  improve  it.  On  the  direction  of  these 
^■odeavours  will  depend  their  being  useful  and  attached 
^^ubjects,  or  the  reverse ;  and  as  the  law  admits  of  their 
^holding  property  in  land,  I  can  conceive  no  mode  in 
^Brbich  it  is  safer  or  wiser  to  direct  their  labours  than 
^■d  its  improvement.  They  cannot  create  capital  in  such 
pursuits  without  iiidusti-j*,  fnigality,  and  knowledge, 
^^^hey  must,  through  the  exercise  of  such  qtudities,  ac- 
^^|uire  good  habits.  They  are  termed  in  the  Court's 
Dispatch  a  society  of  landlords.  As  a  general  rule  of 
ditical  economy,  Governuieni  grants  to  "  a  society  of 
idlords,"  may  be  very  objectionable ;  hut  in  applying 
lis  rule  to  the  respectable  heads  of  a  particular  class, 
rho  have,  among  themselves,  raised  fuiuls,  with  a  view 
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IJeremie.  <^  promoting,  in  the  most  \irtuous  and  rational  manner, 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
long, is  at  once  to  deny  the  means  of  their  advancement 
in  the  way  proposed ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  tliis  body  have  as 
yet  wealth  to  venture  on  such  speculations.  Besides,  it 
may  be  asked,  what  are  the  companies  of  London,  **  The 
Merchant  Tailors/*  for  instance,  but  societies  of  land- 
lords ?  and  what  bodies  of  men  have  ever  been  such 
liberal  landlords  as  these,  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  cor- 
porations ?  No  individuals  have  either  bad  the  power 
or  inclination  to  promote  education,  or  to  contribute,  in 
so  great  a  degree,  to  the  progress  of  civilization  as 
these  incorporated  associations  of  indi\iduals. 

I  have  treated  the  subject  of  education  very  fully  in 
the  Apjiendix  *,  and  shall  only  notice  it  here  as  con- 
nected with  the  East  Indians  whom  I  established  at 
Phoolsheher. 

The  character  of  this  establishment  is  fully  stated  in 
Appemlix  A  f.  There  is  no  measure  taken  during  the 
period  1  was  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  wliich  1  attach 
more  importance.  On  the  nature  of  the  means  that 
are  afforded  to  men  to  enable  them  to  work  their  own 
way  in  life,  much  more  than  on  any  learning  or  science 
imparted  at  schools  and  colleges,  will  depend  the  cha- 
racter of  indi\nduals  and  the  community.  The  colony 
of  East  Indians  planted  at  Phoolsheher  is  small,  but  it 
is  capable  of  gradual  increase  to  any  extent.  Besides 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  the  useful  arts  of  life  are 
taught ;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  youth 
are  trained  to  labour  for  their  owii  support,  and  habits 
of  sobriety,  frugality,  and  industrj-  are  maintained  in 
•  Vid«  Appendix  A,  p.  76.  t  Il»id.  p.  65. 
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practice,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  are  inculcated  by  Revenue. 
precept.     The  duties  of  religion  are  strictly  observed 
at  this  settlement,  as  well  as  rules  which  preserve  good 
order  and  obedience  to  superiors. 

To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  a  useless  and  unoccu' 
pied  palace  of  the  ex-Peishwa,  with  about  forty  acres 
of  ground,  containing  a  fruitful  garden,  was  granted  *  to 
the  society  for  a  period  of  years.  A  vei'y  small  aid  of 
money,  amounting  to  between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds,  was  also  given,  and  this,  with  their  own  means, 
has  enabled  them  to  commence  their  establishment  in 
a  manner  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  a 
measure  calculated,  in  its  gradual  extension  and  imita- 
tion, to  make  good  and  useful  subjects  of  a  class,  for 
whom  it  has  been  found  most  difficult  to  devise  eni- 
doyment ;  nor  is  it  the  least  good  of  tliis  plan  that  it 
mixes  them  in  early  life  with  the  people  of  the  country, 

tQ  terms  which  are  likely  to  prove  equally  beneficial  to 
Dth  parties. 
They  will  have,  as  I  have  stated,  advantage  over  the 
atives  in  their  greater  means,  from  early  education,  of 
acquiring  science  and  knowledge  from  English  puLliea- 

ilons,  while  they  will  successfully  compete  with  Euro- 
pean arlizans  and  workmen,  from  their  having  fewer 
^ants,  and  more  frugal  habits  of  life. 
Doctor  Turner,  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  visited 
he  establishment  of  Phoolsheher,  and  expressed,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  his  opinion  of  the  good  which,  if  libe- 
|Hally  supported,  it  was  certain  to  produce ;  and  I  am 
^Kratified  to  learn  that  Lord  Clare,  after  he  had  minutely 


•  The  ncrifice  of  revenue  by  this  grant  did  not  exceed  fifty  or  isixty 
pounds  per  annum. 
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Revenue,  inspected  tliis  institution,  has  recorded  bis  full  belief 
thut  it  would  be  attended  with  all  the  important  benefits 
I  bad  anticipated  ironi  its  establislunent. 

The  Court  of  Directors  appear,  from  their  orders 
regarding  the  establishment  at  Phoolsheher,  to  regard 
it  merely  as  a  seminary  of  instruction ;  and  they  do  not 
appear   disposed  to  grant  that  liberal   encouragement 
which  it  requires,  and,  in  my  opinion,  merits ;  but  further 
reports  will,  I  trust,  induce  them  to  take  a  more  liberal 
view  of  the   benefits  which  may  be  expected  fronn  its 
future  prosperity  and  extension.     Witli  one  part  of  the 
Court's  instructions   regarding  tliis  institution,   I  fully 
agree, — which  is  the  continued  control  that  the  local 
government  should  exercise  over  the  society*  to  whom 
the  grant  of  the  house,  garden,  and  land  was  made. 
This  is  essential  for  its  success,  as  well  as  the  pul>bc 
interests.     The  points  of  most  imjwrtance  are  tlie  cha- 
racter and  qualities  of  the  parties  to  whom    land  is 
leased,  advances  made,  or  supervision  of  establishments 
intrusted.     The  decision  on  these  points,  whether  they 
regard  the  original  lease  or  nomination,  should  be  de- 
pendent on  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  wliile  the  managing  committee  of  the  society 
is  left  to  a  proper  exercise  of  its  controlling  authority, 
a  Fair  ]>ortioa  of  protection  should  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  been  selected  for  such  trust ;  otherwise  they 
may  be  exposetl  to  suffer,  both  in  reputation  and  for- 
tune, from  the  want  of  information,  or  the  prejudices,  of 
those  under  whom  they  have  to  act.     That  such  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  Government  may  be  attendefl  with 
difficulties,  and  liable  to  i;eneral  objections,  there  can 
l)c  no  doubt ;  but  we  must,  with  reference  to  this  part 
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of  the  subject,  as  in  others,  view  the  case  as  one  alto-  Revenue. 
gether  singular.  There  is  no  coiiiniunity  that  I  know 
in  any  country,  who  stand  in  so  remarkable  a  position 
as  the  East  Indians  ;  and  if  we  desire  to  remove  ob- 
stacles which  have  hitherto  obstructed  their  becoming 
a  contented  and  useful  branch  of  the  Indian  population, 
we  must  not  apjdy  to  men  in  their  condition  general 
principles  and  sweeping  maxims  of  [mlitical  economyj 
but  seek,  llutnigh  every  means  we  can  adopt,  to  pro- 
mote their  attainment  of  that  respectable  condition  and 
consideration  in  society  to  wliich  they  are  entitled,  by 
their  numbers^  their  knowledge,  and  their  character. 


I  have  before  stated  that  the  police  of  the  provinces  Police. 
subject  to  Bombay  is  supervised  by  the  collectors  of 
revenue,  who,  in  their  magisterial  duties,  act  under 
the  control  of  the  Sudder  Phoujdurry  Adawlut,  or  cliief 
court  <^  criminal  justice.  I  huve  treated  this  subject 
verj'  fully  in  Appendix  A  *.  There  is  no  brunch  of 
the  administration  of  India,  in  which  there  huve  been 
more  frequent  failures,  than  that  of  establishing  a  good 
police,  owing  to  our  attempt  at  uniformity  of  system, 
in  countries  where  the  soil  and  inhabitants  are  wholly 
dissimilar,  and  the  extension  of  our  ordinary  judicial 
forms  and  proceedings  to  tlistricts  where  they  serve 
more  to  protect  than  punish  predatory  and  lawless 
tribes.  These  abound  in  part  uf  both  our  territories  of 
Guzerat,  and  the  Dcccan.     It  became  my  pleasing  duty 

•  Vide  Ajjpendix  A,  p.  70. 
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Police,  to  cherish  and  further  the  excellent  measures  taken  by 
my  predecessor  to  reclaim  some  of  the  wildest  of  these 
classes.  Immediately  previous  to  my  leaving  Bom- 
bay, I  gave  my  fullest  consideration  to  the  important 
object  of  giving  efficient  protection  of  life  and  propert)' 
in  those  provinces,  in  which,  from  the  character  of  a 
part  of  the  popidation  and  the  nature  of  the  countrj', 
our  established  system  had  proved  ineffective.  The 
three  leading  principles  on  which  my  proposed  measures 
were  grounded  were,  First,  the  necessity  of  a  system  of 
police,  differing  from  the  ordinary  one,  and  more  suited 
to  the  habits  and  character  of  the  classes  among  whom 
it  was  introduced.  Secondly,  the  forming  this  police 
almost  exclusively  of  natives  of  the  districts  in  which  it 
was  employed,  and  giving  the  higher  stations  in  it,  as 
far  as  it  was  practicable,  to  the  heads  of  those  families 
and  tribes,  among  whom  a  devoted  adherence  to  their 
chiefs  is  a  governing  motive  of  action ;  and  lastly, 
conjoining,  in  officers  of  kind  disposition,  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  sound  discretion,  militarv*  autho- 
rity with  magisterial  powers,  and  pUicing  them  in 
central  positions,  where  they  were  accessible  to  all 
those  whom  it  was  alike  their  duty  to  conciliate  to 
habits  of  peace  and  order  by  every  encouragement,  as 
to  deter  from  crime  by  prompt  and  adequate  punish- 
ment. The  changes  I  reconmicnded  in  the  system 
were,  in  my  opinion,  required  by  the  condition  of  the 
population  of  many  of  the  districts  subject  to  Bombay, 
in  which  it  appeared  indispensahle  to  modify  some  of 
those  strict  forms  and  rules  to  which  the  peace  and 
lm|>piness  of  our  provinces  in  India  have  been  so  often 
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sacrificed;  but  I  have,  in  Appendix  A*,  stated  my  Police. 
sentiments  so  fully  upon  this  subject,  that  I  sball  only 
add  that,  in  British  India,  more  perhaps  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the 
prosj>erity  of  our  subjects  depend  upon  a  good  and 
efficient  police ;  and  whenever  we  have  failed  in  its 
establishment,  as  has  frequently  been  the  case,  our 
native  subjects  have  been  justly  dissatisfied  with  our 
rule,  deriving,  under  the  evils  to  whicli  our  laws  left 
them  exposed,  no  consolation  from  their  boasted  wis- 
dom and  general  principles  of  justice. 

No  country  within  my  knowledge  presented  more 
obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  security, 
through  the  eflTorts  of  a  good  police,  than  the  province 
of  Candeish.  It  had  been  for  nearly  a  century  shared 
among  plunderers  of  all  descriptions,  from  Mahratta 
chiefs  to  Arab  soldiers ;  and  the  defenceless  inha- 
bitants of  its  plains  were  not  only  exposed  to  all 
the  evils  of  misrule,  but  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bheels,  and  other  predatory  tribes,  who  dwelt  in  its 
mountains.  The  wise  and  vigorous  measures  adopted 
by  my  predecessor,  aided  by  the  able  ollicers  employed 
to  carry  them  into  execution,  were  ultimately  successful 
in  restoring  order  to  this  province.  What  has  cliiefly 
contributed  to  that  continuing  was  the  establishment 
of  Bheel  colonies  of  cultivators  and  a  Bheel  corps  of 
soldiers  f.    These  measures  have  had  the  desired  effect 

*  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  70. 

-^  The  success  of  these  raeasurea  depended,  as  all  similar  measures 
must  do,  on  the  selection  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  execution  was  en- 
trusted :  and  never  was  choice  happier  thaa  that  of  Major  Ovans  to  the 
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P&lice.  of  reclaiming  great  numbers  of  tliis  wild  class  to  the 
habits  of  civilized  life,  and  in  rendering  them  the  pro- 
tectors of  that  peace  which  they  had  so  long  disturbed. 

The  police  of  the  island  and  town  of  Bombay  was 
defective,  and  became,  during  the  period  1  was  governor, 
a  subject  of  serious  complaint  from  the  inhabitants. 
It  could  not  be  efficiently  remedied,  owing  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  opinions  entertained  regarding  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  established  by  the  Government  and 
his  Majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  amended ;  and  I  am  satisHed  that, 
whatever  may  l>e  the  effect  of  the  late  act  of  parlia* 
inent  in  other  parts  of  India,  which  invests  Government 
with  a  power  of  nominating  native  magistrates  at  the 
presidencies,  it  will  operate  well  at  Bombay.  In  the 
city  of  Surat,  which,  from  its  extent,  condition,  and  the 
character  of  a  number  of  its  inhabitants,  presented  more 
difficulties  than  any  place  I  know  to  the  establishment 
of  a  good  police,  a  success  has  attended  the  active  vigi- 
lance and  complete  local  knowledge  of  a  native  magis* 
trate  *,  far  beyond  what  could  liave  been  effected  by  any 
European ;  for  the  latter  could  never  have  acquired 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  character 
of  the  population  that  has  given  to  the  former  such 
advantage  in  the  performance  of  his  arduous  duty.    All 

charge  of  the  colonies,  and  Captain  Outram  to  the  command  of  tbeBh«el 
corp«.  These  officers  had  majosterial  powers  vesled  in  them,  as  had 
Captain  Mackintotih,  who  commanded  a  revenue  corps  in  the  nei^- 
bounng  collec'torate  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  was  equally  suc^cessful  in 
re!(lonng  and  maintaining  order  among  the  predatory  tribes  who  dwell  m 
the  mountains  of  that  district. 
•  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  73. 
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that  natives  require,  who  are  employed  in  the  police,    Police. 
is  confidence  and  encouragement,  combined,  when  it  is 
merited,  with  honourable  distinction  in  that  community, 
to  tlie  happiness  and  good  order  of  which  their  efforts 
so  materially  contribute. 


The  subjects  which  come  under  the  head  of  Public    Public. 
are  treated  in  Appendix  A.     Tliere  is  none  to  which  I 
attach   sucli    importance    as   that  upon   education  and 
office  establishments. 

I  have  noticed  this  subject  in  the  Appendix,  and  it 
is  very  fully  treated  in  my  minute  of  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1829,  which  is  printed  in  the  parliamentary  pa- 
pers *.  Its  importance,  however,  will  excuse  my 
making,  in  tliis  place,  some  extracts  from  that  docu- 
ment. I  stated  in  it  the  principle  on  which  the  changes 
and  modifications  I  proposed  in  existing  establishments 
were  ma<Ie. 

"  It  will,  I  conclude,  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that, 
"  though  our  schools  may  give  the  elements  of  know- 
"  ledge,  it  is  only  in  its  application,  and  in  the  oppor- 
"  tunities  for  the  development  of  that  talent  we  culti- 
"  vate,  that  success  can  be  ensured  to  the  efforts  made 
"  for  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  subjects.  It 
"  follows,  therefore,  that  their  education,  and  the  man- 
"  ner  in  which  youth  are  brought  up,  should  be  suited 
"  to  those  occupations  which  the  Government  have  the 
"  power  of  enabling  them  to  pursue,  and  to  the  charac- 

•  Vide  Public  1,  Appendix  T.    pAge  531  of  Appendix  to  'Report  from 
Select  CoromiUee  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 
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Public  "  ter  and  construction  of  the  community  among  whom 
"  they  are  expected,  through  their  better  education,  to 
**  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood." 

Referring  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  East  Indians  *,  after  describing  the 
stations  in  society  they  have  hitherto  occupied,  I  ob- 
serve,— 

•*  The  proper  place  for  the  East  Indians  to  strive  for 
"  in  the  population  of  India  is  to  become  a  useful  and 
"  connecting  link  between  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
*'  for  which  they  arc,  by  their  birth,  their  education, 
"  and  their  religion,  well  suited.  If  they  should  remain, 
*•  from  difference  of  climate,  or  other  causes,  a  shade 
"  inferior  to  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  may  have 
"  to  compete,  in  energy  of  character  and  knowledge, 
"  their  education  and  means  of  adding  to  their  informa- 
"  tion  will  generally  give  them  many  advantages  over 
**  the  natives  engaged  in  similar  pursuits. 

"  Tlie  acquaintance  of  the  East  Indian  from  infancy 
"  with  the  English  language  will  enable  him  to  refer 
"  to  every  improvement  of  art  and  science  in  Europe; 
"  and  these,  untit  translations  are  greatly  nmltiplied, 
"  must  remain  almost  u  dead  letter  to  the  other  inha- 
"  bitants  of  India. 

'*  The  East  Indian,  though  he  may  be  in  some  points 
"  inferior  to  the  European  with  whom  he  may  have  to 
'*  compete  in  labour  or  in  art,  will  have  many  advan- 
"  tages.     His  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and 

*  This  cUn  wu  long  known  under  the  name  of  Hilf-Caste  ;  deeming 
1h«  AppelUttun  ofiensiTe.  they  have  chosen  other*.  Thoie  at  Bomlicjr 
dtnominafe  thccnvelves  Eait  Indiana. 
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*•  of  the  manners  and  usages  of  India,  will  be  greater,    Public. 

"  and  his  habits  of  life  will  render  his   expenses  of 

'*  living  much  less.     This  latter  advantage  it  is  of  great 

"  importance  to  the  lower  classes  of  this  community  to 

"  presence,  for  notliitig  but  simplicity  of  clothing  aud 

"  diet,  that  a]>proximates  their  mode  of  living  mucb 

"  more  to  the  natives    than   to  Europeans,  can  ever 

^*  enable  them  to  keep  their  place  as  mechanics  and 

"  workmen  in  every  brunch  of  arts  and  manufacture." 

The  schools  for  educating  all  classes  at  Horn  bay  are 
established  on  excellent  principles,  and  quite  suited  to 
the  object  of  conveying  instruction  to  the  inhabitants  of 
tliat  city,  and  also  of  training,  as  they  have  done  very  suc- 
cessfully, natives  to  l>e  schoolmasters  in  the  provinces; 
but  1  doubted,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  following  para- 
graph, the  expediency  of  bringing  children  from  the 
provinces  to  the  presidency. 

"  Witli  resjMJct  to  the  general  principles  (I  observe) 
"  upon  whicli  our  native  education  at  Bombay  is  foundeil. 
•'  they  are  liberal  aud  wise,  but  in  several  jwints  it  is 
**  my  intention  to  suggest  a  modification,  if  not  a  change 
"  of  the  established  rules.  To  natives  of  the  town  and 
'*  island  of  liombay,  scIumiIs  will  of  course  continue,  and 
"  some  of  the  establishments  at  the  presidency  must 
"  always  remain  upon  a  scale  that  will  admit  of  sdiool- 
"  masters,  and  students  (above  seventeen  or  eighteen 
"  years  of  age)  who  resort  to  them  from  our  provinces, 
"  being  instructed  in  tliowe  braucliea  of  knowledge 
"  which  will  better  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  duty  in 
"  int^tnicting  others;  or,  if  not  so  occupied,  in  improving 
"  themselves,  aud  becoming  more  <}ualilied  for  public 
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Public.  *•  employment ;  but  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  native 
"  children  or  youths  imder  seventeen  or  eighteen 
"  should  not  he  brontjht  to  Bombay  from  the  interior, 
'*  and  separated  from  their  ]>urents,  for  the  beuetit  of 
"  instruction.  None  that  they  can  receive  will  be  equal 
"  to  the  hazards  incurred  to  their  morals,  and  to  that  of 
"  weakening,  if  not  destroying  those  ties  of  caste  and 
"  kintlred  which  now  bind  Indian  families  and  societies^ 
"  and  wliich,  with  all  their  defects,  have  advantagCvS 
'*  tliat  should  not  be  cast  away,  until  we  can  well  supply 
*'  their  place  with  motives  and  duties  that  will  equally 
"  or  better  promote  the  good  order  of  society. 

"  Tlie  promises  given  to  parents,  and  a  desire  to  con- 
"  form  with  tiie  wishes  of  Government,  made  numbers 
"  send  children,  on  the  tirst  establishment  of  schools 
*'  and  institutions  at  Bombay,  who,  under  other  circura- 
*'  stances^  wouhl  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so ;  but  still 
*'  none  of  any  rank  could  he  tempted,  even  by  the 
"  flattering  prospect  of  future  employment  in  the  public 
**  service.  The  Mahomedau  and  Hindoo  mother  are 
•*  are  alike  adverse  to  part,  even  for  a  period,  from  iheu: 
"  sons.  It  is  to  them  they  look  for  enjoyment  and  ioi- 
'^  portimce  in  life;  a  wife  is  oAeu  neglected,  a  mother 
"  is  always  respected.  In  tliis  state  of  society  there 
*'  can  be  notliiug  more  hurtful  to  the  feelings  than  such 
"  separations ;  and  the  pain  they  create  is  aggravated 
"  by  the  just  ahu-m  parents  have,  of  their  cluldren  being 
"  brought  up  in  a  large  and  dissr)lute  town  like  Hom- 
*'  bay,  where  the  mixture  of  all  tribes  causes  much  un- 
"  easiness  to  parents  of  high  caste,  lest  their  children 
"  should  be  polluted  by  impn^per  intercourse." 
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Whea  visiting  the  provinces  I  conversed  with  many  of  Publi 
the  uatives,  on  the  plan  I  proposed  to  introduce  to  pi*o- 
mote  education  *,  aud  on  the  encouragement  their  chil- 
dren would  receive,  first  in  prizes  to  the  best  scholars, 
and  aftenvards  in  the  public  employ.  Treating  on  this 
subject,  I  observe : — '*  Wliile  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
"  country  at  Pooiia,  and  when  on  my  late  tour  to  the 
**  east^vard,  I  cominuuicat4;d  with  many  of  the  most 
**  respectable  native  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the 
"  principal  schoolmasters,  and  with  the  fathers  of 
"  some  of  the  cliildren.  All  asked  me  the  same 
'*  question.  To  what  immediate  and  specific  objects  is 
"this  education  to  lead?  When  I  mentioned  the  in- 
**  tcntion  I  have  now  stated,  of  giving  small  prizes, 
"  and  opening  the  path  to  promotion  in  the  public 
"  service  to  those  who  itdde^l  to  education  perse- 
**  verance  and  good  conduct,  tliey  appeared  delighted, 
*'  and  said  all  would  learn,  in  the  hope  of  such  dig- 
"  tinction. 

"  The  plan  I  have  proposed  may,  I  am  assured,  be 
*'  introduced  upon  principles  of  economy.  The  most 
"  popular  aud  useful  of  the  translations  publislied  at 
"  the  lithographic  estahlishments  might  be  given  as 
*•  prizes,  with  small  medals  struck  at  the  Mint,  from 
"  th«  value  of  one  to  five  rupees.  A  turban  or  small 
"  present  in  money  might  be  given  to  the  boy  who 
"  entered  the  collector's  cutchery ;  and  in  that,  aiTange- 
"  ments  could,  I  am  satisfied,  be  easily  made,  without 
"  putting    the  Goverament  to  any  expense  whatever. 

•  Vide  extracts  from  my  Minute  on  this  subject.  Appendix  A,  p.  JG. 
The  whole  of  lliis  document  is  printed  in  ijarliamentiiry  papers. 
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Public.  '*  The  pay  of  a  karkoou*.  whose  duties  ui  copying  papers 
'*  could  be  done  by  these  boys,  wouhl  maintain  three  of 
"  them,  and  changes  wouhl  make  vacancies  every  year. 

**  Where  any  of  the  youth  showed  Hiiperior  qualities, 
"  and  desired  to  prosecute  their  studies,  they  might,  at 
**  the  reconiinendation  of  the  collector,  be  aided  to  pro- 
"  ceed  to  Bombay,  and  to  obtain  further  instruction. 
"  either  at  the  schools  of  the  Education  Society,  or 
**  at  the  Governnient  institution,  where  they  might, 
**  through  |irovcd  superiority  at  cxamiuutions,  recom- 
"  mend  themselves  to  appointment  as  teachers,  or  in 
"  any  other  Hue  in  which  their  attainments  entitled 
"  them  to  preference. 

"  The  schools  of  the  missionary  societies,  as  well  as 
"  those  who  are  brought  up  privately,  must,  as  before 
"  staled,  have  a  right  to  stand  for  prizes  at  every  public 
"  examination.  The  object  is  to  difluse  knowledge, 
"  and  tliis  is  attained  in  whatever  \vay  it  is  acijuired. 
"  Indeed  it  will  be  the  happiest  result  of  our  labours 
"  when  instruction  is  sought,  and  obtaine<l  free  of  all 
"  aid  from  Government. 

"  I  have  given  my  sentiments  most  fully  upon  the 
"  inexpediency  as  well  as  impracticability  of  conveying 
"  general  instruction  to  our  native  subjects  in  ludia 
"  through  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  but  I 
*'  by  no  means  desire  to  express  an  opinion  that  schools 
"  for  that  purpose  shtnihl  not  be  extended.  AVliile 
*'  records  of  oflicei>,  a  part  of  judicial  proceedings,  and 
**  all  corres|>ondence  and  accounts,  are  written  in  Eng- 

•  Literally  *  man  of  business.    It  is  the  name  given  1o  su 
DativM  in  th«  employ  of  coUeclors,  who  have  no  specific  charge 
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*'  lish,  there  will  l)e  profiluble   einploynieiit  for  all  nlio    public. 

"  learn  to  read  and  write  tliis  language ;   and  a  faniili- 

"  arity  with  it  will  oj>en  to  those  who  jwssess  it  new 

•*  sources  of  knowledt^c,  and  qualify  them   to  promote 

•'  improvement.       From   English    schools   heing   csta- 

*•  blished  at  no  plaee  l)ut  lioinlmy,  the  pay  of  writers 

"  and   accountants   is   ininiu<lenLtely   high ;   and  when 

••  these  move  from  the  presidency,  they  require  still 

"  higher  wages;   and  when  well  qualified,  they  can, 

"  from  their  limited  immliers,  command  almost  any  pay 

"  tliey  demand.      This   intrmhiees   a  tone  of  extrava- 

"  gance  of  demand  from  this  class  of  persons  in  all  our 

"  departments.     Of  some  remedies  for  this  evil  I  shall 

"  s{>eak  hereafter ;  hut  the  real  mode  to  decrease  price 

"  is  to  multi]>ly  the  article  ♦.     English  schools  should 

"  be  established  or  encouraged  at  Sn rat  and  Poonah ; 

•'  and  1  look  to  the  small  colony  of  East  Indians  about 

"  to  be  established  at  Phoolsheher,  with  great  hope  of 

"  aid  in   this  as   in  other   branches  of  improvement. 

"  The  grounds  upon  which  these  expectations  rest  will 

"  be  explained    in  a  separate   Minute.      Suffice  it  at 

•*  present  to  observe,  that  from  the  liberality  of  Govern- 

**  ment,  combined  wi(h   the  character  of  some  of  the 

"  persons  who    will  form   pail  of  this  establishment, 

'*  I    look   with  the    most  sanguine  expectation    to   its 

"  success  in  every  way,  but  in  none  more  tlian  as  a 

*  **  The  excellent  English  schools  at  Masulipatam  and  other  towns 
"  of  the  Matliaa  presidency  have  so  lowered  Ihe  pay  of  Englinh  writers, 
**  that  one  equally  qualified  wilh  llie  Bomt>ay  purvoe  at  fody  nqwt's 
•'  per  mensem,  can  be  hired  on  \Uc  Mjwlrtis  tstahlislvment  for  twenty  and 
**  twenty-five  rupees,  and  so  in  prupurlion  through  a}\  the  i^radrii." 
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Public  "  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  every  brftnch 
"  of  useful  knowledge/' 

An  account  of  the  nunierou8  seminaries  establiohed 
by  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  at  the  presidency,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix*; 
and  it  merits  notice,  as  fully  developing  my  objects,  and 
the  means  by  which  1  sought  their  accom]>lishment. 

I  must  indulge  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  benefit, 
both  to  Government  and  its  subjects,  from  these  arrauge- 
mente  made  to  connect  education  \^'ith  public  establish- 
ments ;  but  these  must  be  enforced  by  the  most  ]>ositive 
orders  from  England,  or  the  wiiole  system  wnll  fiul. 
Alany  feelings  and  motives  ivill  operate  against  its 
success ;  but  if  we  desire  an  efficient  and  economical 
reform  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  one 
which  beyond  all  others  will,  if  attended  to,  prove  beae- 
Acial  in  combining  instruction  with  good  habits  and 
j)rinciple8,  this  measure  must  be  supported  in  a  manner 
too  decided  to  admit  of  its  defeat. 

Among  the  meiisures  adopted  to  ditfuse  knowledge 
while  I  presided  over  the  Cioverument  of  Bombay, 
there  was  none  more  important  in  my  judgment 
than  that  wluch  related  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  Institution  at  Poonah,  when  it  wu 
deemed  necessary,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  reduce 
'  the  Engineer  Institution  at  tlie  presidency.  The 
grounds  on  which  this  measure  was  adopted  led  me 
to  anticipate  the  ready  assent  of  the  authorities  in 
England.  I  have,  however,  been  disappointed.  The 
Court  of  Directors   have  not  approved  of  my  fixing 

*  VUk  A|i|ii>niJiK  A.  p.  81. 
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the  Goverument  Institution  at  Poonah,  and  have  dl- 
re<!te<l  it  to  be  oslublisheil  at  Bomliay,  They  liave 
also  ordered  some  inoilificatious  in  its  plan;  but  1  must 
hope,  when  the  whole  scope  of  the  measure  is  ex- 
plained, as  it  no  doubt  will  be,  their  decision  will  be 
altered.  Ample  means  of  affording  education  and 
knowledge  to  all  ranks  at  Bombay  exist,  independent 
of  this  institution;  but  [nnii  causes  which  have  been 
stated,  these  are  practically  not  within  the  reach  of 
many  of  the  higher  luid  more  influential  classes  of  our 
native  subjects,  and  these  it  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
most  useful  and  politic  to  instruct  and  enlighten.  I  had 
found,  by  the  experience  of  several  years,  that  natives 
of  rank  iu  the  provinces  would  not  send  their  sons  to 
Bombay.  The  (lovernnieut  Institution,  being  fixed  at 
Poonah,  became  accessible  to  all  such.  The  principal 
Brahmins  attached  to  it,  who  were  versed  in  Euroj)ean 
science  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instruments, 
dispensed  knowledge  to  their  wondering  countrymen ; 
and  it  was  my  intention,  as  scjou  as  an  arrangement 
could  be  effected,  to  associate  this  institution  wiili  the 
Brahmin  college  established  at  Poonah,  iu  the  expecta- 
tion that,  without  exciting  alarm  or  offending  prejudices, 
Hindoos  of  real  learning  and  science  would  gradually 
overcome  that  ignorance  and  superstition  which  gave 
their  less  enlightened  brethren  much  of  that  influence 
they  possessed  over  tlie  mass  of  the  population. 

The  Braiuuins  of  such  conununities  as  those  which 
form  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  subject  to  Jiombay,  Lave  been  deprived  of 
wealth  and  y>ower  by  tbe  introduction  of  our  Govern- 
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PoMic.  meDt.  If  we  desire  to  lessen  the  action  of  a  spirit 
which  must  be  against  us,  we  must  in  every  mode  re- 
pair, as  far  as  we  can,  the  loss  they  have  sustained ; 
and,  among  others,  there  is  none  that  will  be  found 
more  effectual  than  that  of  rendering  persons  oi  this 
class  objects  of  respect  and  veneration  to  their  country- 
men, not  on  the  ground  that  distinction  was  befinre  en- 
joyed, as  the  ministers  of  superstition  and  the  teachers 
of  error,  but  on  the  higher  and  more  permanent  basis 
ci  their  superiority  in  real  learning  and  true  science. 
Applying  these  remarks  to  the  measure  taken  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  I  must,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  those  it  affects  and  local  circumstances, 
state  my  apprehension  that,  if  persevered  in,  it  will 
considerably  retard  the  progress  of  knowledge  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  our  native  subjects  in  the  Deccan ; 
and  it  is  to  them  in  that  country  and  elsewhere,  I 
chiefly  look  for  its  early  advance  among  the  other 
classes.  If  we  desire  political  strength  from  the  pro- 
motion of  moral  or  intellectual  improvement  in  India, 
those  who  are,  from  rank  and  influence,  in  posses8i<ni, 
if  it  may  lie  so  termed,  of  the  mind  of  the  community, 
must  be  gained  to  our  side,  otherwise  our  first  steps 
will  be  obstructed  and  delayed  by  numerous  obstacles 
that  a  wiser  policy  would  have  avoided. 

The  missionaries  of  the  different  societies  established 
at  Bombay  have  been  most  useful  in  spreading  edu- 
cation. Satisfied,  as  most  of  this  class  now  appear 
to  be,  that  knowledge  should  precede  their  efforts  to 
make  converts,  they  have  cautiously  abstained  from 
every  act  that  could  excite  alarm  in  the  nuuds  of  the 
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natives,  or  call  in  any  mode  for  the  interference  of  Public. 
Government.  Several  of  these  within  the  Bombay  * 
territories,  are  men  as  distinguished  for  their  ability  as 
piety,  and  from  the  familiar  nianner  in  which  they  live 
and  associate  with  the  natives,  have  acquired  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  their  language  and  liabits.  This  I 
ever  found  them  ready  to  apply  to  the  promotion  of  the 
reputation  and  strength  of  the  Government ;  and  when 
I  proposed  circulating  tracts  explanatory  of  our  fiscal 
and  judicial  regulations,  in  order  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  might  understand  and  appreciate  the  principles 
of  justice  on  which  they  were  grounded,  I  was  assured  j" 
of  every  aid  from  the  missionaries  in  giving  them  cir- 
culation. 

As  one  result  of  spreading  knowledge  and  science 
among  our  native  subjects,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
tliat  we  shall  make  tlvem  more  efficient  aids  in  the 
improvement  of  tlieir  country^  and  better  succeed  in  the 
development  of  those  resources  which  will  render  India 
of  real  value  to  England.  As  the  means  of  attaining 
that  end,  numbers  think  it  indispensable  to  make  the 
English  the  general  language  over  this  vast  continent. 
This  I  am  satisfied  is  impracticable  J,  even  if  it  was 

*  The  English.  Scutch,  and  American  missionaries  act  in  jH>rfoct 
accord  with  each  other;  and  have  eatabliAhed  at  that  presidency  an 
Union  Society, 

+  This  assurance  was  conveyed  to  me  by  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson,  a 
member  of  the  Scotch  Missionary  Society;  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  wntiments  and 
feelings  of  the  lower  classes  of  ttie  naiive  population  in  Ihe  provinces 
he  has  visilin]. 

X  i  cannot  here  rcfValn  from  quoting  the  evidcace  of  Mr,  Mountstuart 
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PuUia  desirable.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  recorded  my 
sentiments  very  fully  when  Governor  of  Bombay,  where, 
through  the  efforts  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Elphin- 
Btone,  I  found  measures  had  been  adopted  to  give  the 
natives  instructions  in  every  science,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  own  languages,  in  which  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  au-e  well  versed. 
This  was,  assuredly,  a  much  more  easy  mode  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  to  men  who  were  engaged  in  active 
occupation;  and  to  a  great  majority  of  whom  rendering 
the  acquisitions  of  a  foreign  language  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary was  indirectly  to  debar  them  from  improvement 
Within  the  territories  of  Bombay  translations  of  ele- 
mentary works  on  mathematics  *  and  medicine  in  the 
native  dialect,  were  not  only  taught  at  public  schools, 
but  widely  circulated  throughout  the  country.  Mr 
Elphinstone  had  also,  by  continuing  and  enlarging  the 
survey  of  Guzerat,  by  extending  surveys  over  the  newly- 

Elphinitone  on  this  subject.  '*  I  conceive.'*  he  remarks,  "  that  the 
**  ttudjr  of  English  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  means,  and  that  few 
**  things  wSi  be  so  effectual  in  enlightening  the  natives,  and  Imngnp 
**  them  nearer  to  us ;  bat  I  have  no  hope  that  ever  it  will  be  more  than 
"  a  learned  language,  or  at  best  a  language  spoken  among  people  of 
"  education,  as  Peruan  is  now  in  some  parts  of  India.  I  beliere  then 
"  has  been  no  instance  of  one  language  being  supplanted  by  anolher, 
**  unless  among  people  in  a  very  low  stage  of  civilisation ;  or  even 
"  among  them,  unless  they  were  previously  reduced  either  to  actual 
"  servitude,  or  to  a  state  very  little  less  dependent.** 

*  The  translations  of  books  on  mathematics  by  Captam  Jarvb  of  the 
Engineers,  and  of  medical  treatises  by  Dr.  Maclennan,  were  alika  re- 
narkahle  for  their  simplicity  and  excellence,  and  I  can  answer,  on  my 
personal  knowledge,  for  their  being  generally  drculated  and  well  imdcr- 
stood  by  great  numbers  of  the  nativss. 
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acquired  territories,  by  constructing  *  roatlsj  and  by  no-  Public, 
minuting  an  able  and  qualirted  officer  f  as  statistical 
reporter  of  the  Deccan,  taken  every  step  timt  wisdom 
coidd  suggest  (o  lay  the  toundation  of  obtaining  the 
information  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  those  re- 
sources which  men  wht>  took  a  less  comprehensive  view 
of  his  objects  might  have  thought  he  was  wasting  by 
unnecessarj'  expenditure. 

The  provinces  of  Bombay  may  be  classed  witlj  those 
from  wliich  we  may  anticipate  the  most  material  bene- 
fits from  the  increased  produce  of  the  soil,  manufactures 
and  trade.  The  late  survey  of  the  Indus,  with  that  of 
tlie  countries  between  it  and  the  Oxus,  recently  accom- 
plished by  the  same  enterprising  officer '[;,  whose  suc- 
cessful efforts  I  have  already  noticed,  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  steam,  which  opens  to  that  new 
species  of  navigation  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulpli, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus,  gives  reason- 
able ground  to  hope  for  a  great  extension  of  commerce 
in  tliis  quarter,  but  that  can  never  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful unless  it  is  niutuuliy  beneficial  to  both  countries. 
It  is  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  led  to  my  unceasing 
efforts  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  that  produce  by 
which  the  territories  of  this  part  of  our  Indian  dominions 

•  The  roR(l  by  the  Tull  Ghaut  to  Nassuck  i»  now  frequented  by 
Binjurries,  who  bring  cotton  from  Omrautteep  which  formerly  came  by 
the  circuitous  route  of  Sural  to  BombHy. 

t  Lieut.  Colonel  Sykes.  The  duties  of  this  scientific  officer  were  not 
limited  to  his  slalisIicHl  reports,  but  extended  to  every  branch  of  natural 
hihtory;  and  hi»  collection,  is,  1  Iwlieve,  considered  one  of  the  largvst  and 
moat  valuable  ever  made  by  an  individual  within  the  same  periudof  time. 

X  Captain  Runies. 
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could  best  pay  for  those  imports  from  Great  Britain, 
which  they  either  consunied  or  were  the  luedium  of 
conveying  to  the  more  distant  regions  of  Asia. 


Cotton.  The  suhject  of  improving  the  Cotton  pro<luced  in  the 
provinces  of  Bombay  is  noticed  in  the  Appendix*. 

Before  the  receipt  of  tlie  dispatch  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  tlie  18th  Februarj',  liS2D,  directing  the 
attention  of  government  to  the  impR»veinent  of  tlie 
cotton  within  the  territories  of  Ik>mbay,  a  regulatiou 
had  been  publislied  ^vhich  subjected  any  oue  who  adul- 
terated this  important  article  of  prtxiuce  to  prompt 
pmiishment.  The  gotwl  effects  of  this  law  were  early 
visible,  and  while  the  demand  increased,  the  price  of  the 
Surats,  as  the  Ouzerat  cotton  is  termed,  rose  in  tlie 
English  market. 

Tu'o  farms-f-  have  since  been  established,  one  in  the 
northern  and  one  in  the  southern  territories  subject  to 
Bond)ay.  The  sole  oly'ect  of  this  measure  is  to  make 
experiments  of  the  different  seeds,  and  to  give  instnic- 

•  Vide  Appendix  A.  page  63. 

t  Considering  that  the  succeis  of  this  meaiurc,  which  oripnated  wilb 
the  Court  of  Directors,  depended  much  upon  the  selection  of  the  penons 
to  superintend  the  furms,  I  nominated  Mr.  Finny  to  Baroach,  a  person, 
who,  besides  his  qualificatiuns  for  the  duty,  jtossessed  the  confidcnee 
of  some  of  the  principal  merchiints  of  Rombay,  and  when  he  died  tbc 
same  consideration  Ud  me  to  appoint  his  successor,  Mr.  Martin,  whow 
efforts  have  merited  the  approbation  of  government.  Mr.  Lush,  well 
known  in  England  as  well  as  India  as  a  botanist,  being  in  charge  of  the 
butanical  gardi-n  in  the  Deccan.  had  added  to  that  duty  the  charge  of  tbe 
cotton  farm  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country;  and  experiment*  m  the 
Deccan  upon  every  species  oi  coKun  si-ed  aie  now  in  prof^ress  under  \v» 
aui>ervisioD.  at  well  at  in  Guzcrat  under  that  of  Mr.  Martin. 
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tions  to  the  natives,  respecting  the  phintingj  and  clean-  Cotton. 
ing  of  the  cotton,  so  as  to  render  it  more  adapted  to  the 
English  market,  in  winch  it  has  to  rival  the  American, 
Bmzil,  and  Ejjn^rptiuu  cottons.  Decming^  this  a  subject 
of  much  nationid  iniportunce,  I  not  only  gave  it  my 
attention  in  India,  but  have  continued  to  do  so  in 
England,  I  visited  Manchester,  and  have  communi- 
cated with  all  from  whom  I  could  obtain  information 
caleuhited  to  j)niinote  tlie  object.  The  result  is  my 
conviction  that  a  much  greater  propoilion  of  the  trade 
in  this  material  than  India  now  enjoys,  may,  with  care 
and  encouragement,  be  obtained  for  that  country,  a 
result  which  will  prove  of  equal  benefit  to  it  and  to 
England.  I  shall  shortly  state  the  grounds  on  wliich 
tliis  expectation  is  founded. 

Surat*  cotton  is  of  tlie  specimen  termed  herbaceousf, 
and  is  of  annual  growth.     The  ijuality  of  the  cottoii 

*  Throiifchout  thvse  remarks  on  cotlon,  instead  of  using  the  proper  de- 
sciiptive  lerm  of  Guzerat,  the  name  of  the  province,  in  various  parts  of 
which  it  is  produced,  I  call  it  Surat,  or  Bombay,  as  more  familiar  and 
intelligible  terms  to  readers  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing;  classes. 

*  The  triennial  plant  is  grown  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Guzerat,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Mye.  It  does  not  take  the  blue  dy«  so  well  as  the  an- 
nual plant,  and  f^om  this  and  other  causes  is  a  secondary  object  with  the 
cultivators,  and  receives  but  a  small  share  of  their  attention.  The  case  is 
different  in  the  rich  districts  of  Baroach  and  Jumboseer,  where  the 
herbaceous  plant  is  cultivated.  The  cotton  crop  is  in  these  of  the  ip-eatest 
importance,  and  its  culture,  though  not  perhaps  so  skilful  as  that  of 
America,  ii  an  object  of  much  aflentitm.  It  is  sometimes  sown  with 
grain,  but  oftener  without.  It  exhausts  tlie  soil  so  much,  that  a  cotton 
crop  is  seldom  taken  more  than  once  in  three  years  from  the  same  land : 
but  I  observe,  that  at  the  experimental  farm  rect^nlly  eBtal)Iished  by  the 
government  at  Baroach,  chinna.  a  xpecics  of  grain  which  enriches 
rather  than  impoverishes  the  soil,  is  sown  alternately  with  cotton,  and  the 
ground  never  left  fallow. 
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Gotton.  in  the  pod  is,  I  believe,  admitted  to  be  nearly  equal 
even  to  the  American  cotton  called  Uplaiids.  But  h 
has  hitherto  been,  comparatively  speaking  uith  the 
American,  unskilfully  cultivated  and  carelesgly  gathered, 
and  kept,  before  it  is  removed  from  the  place  of  its 
growth.  Hence  its  excellent  quality  has  hardly  re- 
deemed it  from  the  depreciation  in  value,  consequent  to 
its  being  given  to  Ute  manufacturer  in  Euglaiid  full  of 
seeds,  leaves,  and  sand.  It  is  sown  in  all  June  by  t 
rude  drill,  and  the  iirst  plucking*^  (always  the  best) 
taken  from  the  pods  in  January  and  repeated  three 
times  at  the  interval  of  a  fortnight  between  each 
plucking  f .  Cotton  is  very  precarious,  being  equally 
liable  to  injury  tlu-ough  excessive  rain,  droughts,  or 
cold;  and  the  failure  of  deu's  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber lessens  the  j»ro(luce  by  a  third,  and  often  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  good,  the  expense  of 
cultivation  ^  and  of  labour  is  so  little  that,  with  a  mo- 

*  Thifi  crop,  called  the  Tootntl,  is  generally  appropriated  for  the 
English  market. 

t  This  brin^  the  last  pluckitif?  to  Ihe  beginning  of  April ;  and  the 
shortness  of  the  period  for  packing  and  shipping  the  cotton  to  Bombay. 
ID  order  to  escape  the  monsoon,  is  often  a  serious  difficulty  in  this  trade. 
Much  of  the  crop,  indeed,  is  kept  in  Guzerat  till  next  season  ;  and  more 
attention  to  the  mode  of  preserving  it  from  injury  during  that  period, 
would  remedy  any  serious  losses  from  this  occurrence. 

X  1  have  mode  every  efTort  to  ascertain  correctly  the  cost  of  cultivalioa 
of  Sural  cotton.  Its  former  price,  according  to  Colonel  Williams,  who 
surveyed  the  cotton  districts  of  Baroach  and  .Tumboseer  was  45  rupcoi 
per  bhar,  or  load,  which  is  940  seer.>and  the  Baroach  seer  is  a  filth  of 
an  ounce  more  than  Mb.  avoidupois.  It  rose  to  70  nipees.  and  cotton. 
he  remarks,  becami'i  from  that  rise,  a  primary  object  ofcultivatiun. 

By  a  calculation  given  mc  by  Major  Ovans.  who  was  employed  under 
Colonel  Williams,  the  produce  of  a  Baroach  candy.  854Mt.  weieht.  of 
etean  marketable  ci^lton,  requires  Si  Becgahs  of  land,  or  21,680  ya/df, 
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derate  assessmeut,  the  profits  of  this  produce  bus,  not-   Cotton, 
withstanding  its  hazards,  well  repaid  the  landliolders. 

It  is  stated  in  an  official  letter  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  on  the  subject  of  cotton,  that  during  the  last 
American  war  great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  cotton 
from  India,  and  the  Bombay  merchants  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  selecting  and  cleaning*  cotton  for  the 
English  market;  but  no  proportional  profit  was  ob- 
tained. On  the  contrary,  the  inferior  and  uiicleaned 
cotton  yielded  the  greatest  profit ;  wliich  it  still  does, 
owing  to  its  being  cheaper,  and  more  wanted  from  that 
circumstance  to  nux  in  various  manufactories  than  the 
finer  f  cotton,  which  the  Manchester  and  other  spinners 
admitted  was,  in  fibre  and  quality,  sufficiently  good  to 
compete  witli  the  American,  They  stated  that  the  dirt 
uliich  it  contained  was  easily  got  rid  of,  but  tliat  the 

which.  At  4  nipees  the  Beegth  of  2,477  yards,  amounts  to  35  nipees 
forSi  Beegahs.  The  cost  of  transit  duties  to  place  of  ihipment  for 
Bombay,  on  the  candy,  was  2}  rupees,  66  reas,  and  charges  for  jiack- 
ing,  &c,  74  rupees,  46  reas. 

The  hire  of  the  peasant,  according  to  Colonel  Williamf,  in  tbe^e 
eotton  districts,  amounts,  includinj;  everything,  to  about  30  rupees  (less 
than  3/.  sterlini;)  per  annum.  Free  labour  cannot  be  niure  niodc- 
nte»  but  it  is  enough,  in  this  cheap  and  luxuriant  country,  tomaintfiin 
the  man,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  labour  of  which  they  are  capable,  his 
family. 

•  The  late  Mr.  Adamson.  a  most  respectable  merchant  af  Bomlwy, 
made  personally  great  efforts  to  tffect  the  desired  object  of  cleaning  the 
Surat  cotton. 

■f  The  market-price,  at  Bombay,  of  the  last  imported  cotton  was  130 
rupees  per  candy,  for  Baroach  cotton;  the  coarser  from  Dolera  and 
Other  districts,  only  BO  or  100^  the  former  is  best  adapted  for  the  Liver- 
pool  and  Glasgow  markets,  as  they  are  used  for  our  own  manufactories ; 
the  London  market  affords  the  best  sale  for  the  latter  descriptions, 
as  ihcy  are  generally  exported  1o  the  continental  markets. 
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Cotton,  leaves  aud  $aud  mixing  with  the  material,  was  the  great 
obstacle  to  its  value,  the  leaf  being  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  cott(jii,  and  so  light*  aud  brittle, 
that  it  could  not,  they  found,  be  separated  by  the  same 
rapid  and  easy  process  that  cleaned  it  from  the  other 
soil,  without  breaking  the  staple. 

The  causes  which  operate  to  depress  Surat  cottoo 
in  the  market  merit  much  consideration.  That  just 
alluded  to  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ditRcuIt  to  over- 
come, for  it  arises  partly  from  climate.  Soon  after  the 
first  plucking,  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  dry  wind 
destroy  the  vegetable  moisture  of  the  plant*  auil  the 
leaves  are  scattered  with  the  slightest  touch,  and  in 
their  brittle  state  mix  with  the  cotton.  This  might  be 
much  guartled  against  by  altering  the  nuxle  of  plautini?. 
Though  in  India  planted  in  rows,  tlie  plants  are  so 
close,  that  as  they  grow  up  the  leaves  intermingle,  and 
the  gatherer,  whose  process,  if  not  well  directed  aiul 
vigilantly  superintended,  is  very  careless,  brushes  off 
fifty  leaves  for  every  jiod  he  takes.  In  America  they 
plant  the  cotton  in  rows  sufficiently  distant  to  allow  the 
slave  employed  in  this  cultivation  to  walk  without  the 
least  hazard  of  his  toucliing  anything  but  the  piKls  they 
pluck.  In  India  this  plan  might  be  adopted  without 
loss  of  land,  for  the  clear  space  between  tlie  ridgci* 
would  l)c  fallow  for  next  season. 

When  the  English  Govenmient  came  into  possession 
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*  At  some  of  the  princip&l  manufactories  they  have  machinery'  which 
cJeana  it,  but  the  prucesi  enhances  cost  of  the  raw  material ;  and  in  Iht 
Uiner  manufactories,  wherr  equal  means  of  cleaning  it  ilo  not  exist,  it  m 
rejecletl  by  the  spinnen,  and  its  consumption  conse«]urntly  limit«ij. 
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of  Baroach,  in  1805,  cotton  was  received  in  payment  oi'  Cotton. 
revenue;  and  afler  some  years,  a  plan  was  adopted 
which  had  the  expected  effect  of  greatly  improving  the 
material,  by  making  the  cultivators  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  cleaning  the  kupas,  ^vhich  is  the  name 
given  to  the  raw  material  in  the  tirst  stage.  Tliis  was 
divided  into  three  classifications  *,  and  a  price  not  only 
amounting  to  remuneration,  but  a  premium  given  fur 
the  best  produce,  and  presents  made  to  the  cultivators 
and  gatherers.  Tlie  latter  were  carefully  instructed  to 
use  bags  to  keep  the  kupas  clear  of  leaves  and  dirt; 
and  a  plan  was  adopted  for  putting  the  different  qua- 
lities, as  gathered,  into  bags  of  cloth. 

Other  causes  tlian  those  stated  might  and  did  operate 
at  the  same  period  to  advance  the  price  of  cotton,  but 
the  improvement  in  its  ijuality  no  doubt  greatly  raised 
the  character  of  the  article,  and  with  it  tlie  demand. 
Surat  cotton  had  been  sent  to  EngUmd  long  before, 
but  the  shipments  were  casual,  and  it  could  not  be 
deemed  a  regular  trade  before  1817.  It  had  long  been 
so  to  China,  to  which  place  the  merchants  at  J3ombay 

*  The  iirst  classificatton  of  the  kupas,  as  hms  been  mentioned,  was 
the  tomil.  which  bore  a  value  of  four  rupees  the  bhar,  a  load  more  than 
the  nkssee.  which  was  the  third  or  last  gathering.  By  a  [statement  from 
Major  Ovans,  I  observe  that  when  he  was  employed  in  surveying  the 
district,  the  price  of  the  bhur  of  kupas,  or  raw  material,  at  the  town  of 
Baroach,  varied  from  seventy  to  forty  rui>ees,  and  was  even  sometimes 
as  low  as  thirly-five.  The  average  of  the  rowee.  or  cotton  wool,  when 
aqanted  from  the  other  parts  of  this  material,  varie<l,  but  might  he 
generally  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  whole.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds,  which,  when  extracted,  is  called  kupasea,  is  very  usually  taken  tiy 
the  cleaners  in  payment ;  part  of  it  is  used  as  seed  for  the  ensuing  season, 
while  part  is  given  to  fatten  cattle  or  solj  la  make  oil. 
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Coiion.  aiid  the  Company  sent,  in  1789,  120,000  bales,  being 
as  great  a  supply,  I  believe,  as  has  ever  been  required 
for  that  market.  In  1 816,  the  two  principal  bouses* 
of  agency  at  Bombay  made  a  proposition  to  Govern- 
ment, which  was  accepted,  to  i\imi8h  it  with  cotton  for 
Cliina.  Tlus  was  done  as  an  experiment,  but  from 
some  causes,  it  would  seem  not  to  have  answered  the 
views  of  either  party ;  and  it  appears  from  the  reoonis, 
as  well  as  from  tlie  facts  stated  by  the  officers  then  em* 
ployed  to  make  a  minute  survey  of  the  soil  and  conditka 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  cotton  districts,  that  the  systen 
of  receiving  cotton  in  pajment  of  revenue  was  most 
beneficial  to  them,  wliile  the  great  pains  taken,  as 
already  stated,  by  the  local  public  officers,  to  direct  the 
mode  of  gathering,  combined  with  the  authorized  pre- 
miums being  calculated  to  stinmlate  both  the  growen 
and  gatherers,  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  r»w 
material.  Tliis  system  was  first  interrupted  by  the 
changes  made  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Orders 
were  sent  to  discontinue  it  in  part,  the  Government 
limiting  itself  to  taking  one  half  in  the  districts  where 
the  usage  had  prevailed,  and  to  the  recovering  of  ad- 
vances actually  made  to  the  cultivators.  Great  anxiety 
was  sho^vn  on  this  occasion  by  the  Directors  to  separate, 
as  the  new  act  of  parliament  required,  the  conimercial 
from  tlie  revenue  accounts,  which  were  so  mixed  in  this 
system  as  to  render  it  most  difficult.  It  was  also 
stated  in  the  dispatches  from  EnglantI,  that  receiviiig 
revenue  in  kind  was  contrary  to  received  maxims  of 
political  economy,  but  the  merchants  on  whose  repre- 
•  Mesirv.  Furbes  ind  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Bruce.  Faiicelt.  anj  Co. 
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mentations  this  act  was  chiefly  g^rounded,  soon  discovered  Coiton, 
their  error*,  while  the  cultivators  of  cotton,  for  whose 
interests  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  all  the  orders  they 
gave  upon  this  subject,  evince  an  equal,  if  not  greater 
desire  tlian  their  own,  suffered  serious  injury ;  a  know- 
ledge of  this  led  the  local  authorities  to  yield  but  a 
slow  and  reluctant  obedience  to  the  orders  for  the 
abolition  of  a  system  which  worked  so  favourably,  not 
only  to  its  native  subjects,  but  to  general  commerce. 
The  premiums  to  cultivators  of  cotton  were  annulled, 
on  the  ground  of  iheir  not  being  operative  when  private 
merchants  were  so  nuicli  in  possession  of  the  market. 
ITie  good  effects,  however,  produced  by  the  system  con- 
tinued for  a  period;  and  the  Company's  cotton,  as  it  was 
termed,  never  bore  a  higher  price  than  in  1818  or 
1819,  owing  no  doubt  to  increased  demand.  The 
folloiving  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ritchie^  to 
whom  I  applied  for  infonnation  on  this  subject. 

**  In  answer  to  your  query,'*  (that  gentleman  observes,) 
"  about  the  revenue  cotton  in  Guzerat  compared  with 
•*  the  qualities  usually  exposed  for  sale  in  Bombay, 
**  previous  to  the  abundoinnent  of  that  system,  I  have 
"  to  state,  in  addition  to  what  my  evidence  on  this  point 
"  before  the  House  of  Commons  shows  of  its  superiority, 
"  that  in  1819,  when  the  Bombay  government  retained 

*  Honnsjee,  one  of  the  wealllnest  and  ablest  of  the  P&rsee  merchants 
at  Bombay,  who  was  connected  with  Ihe  firm  of  Forbes  and  Co.,  and 
d«aK  to  a  great  extent  in  eottan,  had  been  most  aniuouB  that  the  practice 
of  the  Company's  taking  the  cotton  as  revenue,  and  then  selling  it,  should 
h«  done  away;  but  before  a  twelvemonth  had  passed,  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Charles  Forbes,  then  in  England,  that  the  measure  had  proved  injurious 
to  all  parties. 

I  2 
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Cotton.  *'  and  m\i\  by  auctiou  3500  bales  of  tbcir  best  qualities 
"  of  that  year,  I  attended  that  side,  and  the  above 
■*  quantity  averaged  281  rupees  the  candy  of  784/ijr.:  h 
**  was  as  clean  as  any  American  upland  cotton,  iuid 
*'  superior  in  quality  to  any  Sural  cotton  seen  in  this 
"  market  since  that  i>eriod ;  it  was  cleared  by  the  com- 
"  mon  churkee  of  its  seed,  and  of  course  tlie  fibre  noi 
*'  at  all  injured;  the  only  cctmplaint ever  made  of  thecwt- 
"  ton  cleared  of  seed  by  llie  ohurkee  is,  that  it  is  some- 
"  times  a  little  soiled  by  the  oil  put  too  carelessly  oa  the 
'*  axles  of  the  rollers." 

It  is  not  meant  to  state  that  other  causes  did  not 
combine  at  this  period  with  the  improved  quality  of 
Surat  cotton  to  raise  its  value.  The  great  competition 
among  the  free  traders  who  had  resorted  to  India,  and 
an  increaseil  deinand  for  the  article  in  England,  raised 
its  price  beyond  what  it  ever  was  before  or  since.  The 
usual  conse<|uences  of  overtrading  occurred,  and  subse- 
quent years  were  as  ruinous  to  the  nieicliunts  who  dealt 
iu  this  article  as  those  preceding  had  proved  proiitaible, 
but  it  is  a  most  undoubted  fact,  that  wlmt  greatly  in- 
creased these  losses  w  as  the  falling  off  in  the  cleanness 
of  the  cott^^n. 

From  the  influx  of  native  agents  of  European  houBM 
in  Bombay,  through  whose  competition,  combined  no 
doubt  with  the  collusion  of  the  local  merchants  and  cul- 
tivators, Surat  cotton  became  <leteriorate<l  and  suffered 
great  depreciation  both  in  price  and  quantity  in  the 
English  market,  in  which  it  had,  in  18 18  and  1819, 
when  tixe  results  of  the  reveime*  cotton  system  were  in 
force,  risen  t(»  be  a  most  valuable  article  oi*  commerce.   It 

*  Vtdt*  Table  of  Compirative  Itnporli  ftnd  Prices,  p.  118. 
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^^radually,  however,  recovered ;  ainl  tlu*  re^uhition*  of  CoKon. 
1828  passed  soon  after  I  took  charge  of  the  government 
of  Bombay,  according  Ut  tlie  lestiiniiny  of  all  the  mer- 
chants in  Bombay,  European  and  native,  proved  very 
efficacious.  This  measure,  comhined  with  recent  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality,  and  with  increased  demand, 
has  raised  the  import  of  Sural  cotluii,  from  <J5  hales 
in  1813,  to  91, 52H  in  1h32,  and  from  accounts  received, 
tliis  IS  likely  to  be  increased  to  100,000  hales  in  lH33t, 
a  result  which  is,  no  doubt,  to  he  referred  to  llie  demand 
of  the  raw  material  in  the  market  as  well  as  its  com- 
parative value  from  improved  quality. 

The  progress  of  this  great  increase  of  consumption  of 
cotton  from  Rondmy,  which  exceeds  by  about  live-sixths 
all  the  other  parts  of  India,  is  indepeuilenl  of  liome  con- 
sumption, of  exports  to  China,  and  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. 

The  following  I'able  will  shew  the  gradual  increase 
of  import  into  England,  and  its  price,  compared  with 
other  cottons,  from  whitrh  a  judgment  may  be  finined 
of  the  causes  to  which  the  Huctuutions  in  tliis  article 
are  to  be  ascribed. 

*  By  regiiliilion  3,  of  1S29.  it  was  declared,  "Tliftt  any  persons  fiau- 
**  dolenlly  mixing  bad  and  gootl  cotton,  and  selling  il  as  t^oiKl,  or  fraudu- 
"  lenUy  delerioratinjj  the  article  by  exposing  it  to  the  nifjht  dews,  putting 
•*  dirt,  stones,  earth,  or  any  other  substance,  or  sail  water,  amon^t  it, 
*•  with  the  view  of  maliing  it  heavier,  are  declared  guilty  of  a  penal  offence, 
*'  and  punishable  on  conviction,  for  the  first  offence,  by  line  and  impnson- 
**  ment  not  exceeding  two  years;  and  un  convictiun  of  second  or  moru 
**  offences,  with  fine  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  years;  the 
"  cotton  so  fraudulently  offered  for  sale  being  liable  to  confiscation,  and 
*•  to  Ijc  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed. " 

♦  An  advance  in  the  price  nlcollon  ufJO  or  .'lO  per  cent,  in  Cliinajs  likely 
to  lessen  lh«  import  to  Kngland  in  }hA.\,  to  what,  under  other  circum- 
stances, miRht  have  been  cxpccttd. 
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rofloQ.    Annual  Import  of  Bales  of  Cotton  Wool  into  Ureal  Briiain^  Kith 

the  average  of  the  Liverpool  prices. 
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I  Imve  before  stated  the  considerable  exf>orts  of  cotton 
from  Boinbuy  to  England  before  the  period  at  which 
this  table  commences.  The  liberal  policy  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley  hud  stimulated  the  merchants  of  India  to 
convey  this  article  and  others  of  Indian  proiluce  to 
England  in  Indian  veshcls,  which  were,  for  the  first 
time,  permitted  to  trade  to  that  country;  but  various 
causes,  and  among  others,  the  high  rates  of  freight  and 
insurance,  appear  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  trade  in 
cotton  from  India;  while  America,  enjoying  at  tliis 
time  all  tlie  advantages  of  a  neutral  nation,  reaped  all 
the  benefit  of  that  trade.  It  is  also  probable  tliat  the 
China  market  absorbed,  previous  to  our  late  acqiusitious 
in  Ouzerat,  the  greatest  part  of  the  cotttui  grown  in  that 
country.  From  these  facts,  the  trade  in  tliis  ailicle  from 
Bombay  which  may  be  &ttid  to  have  been  extinct  iu 
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1813, 18  now  mon*  pmsperous  than  at  any  fonner  period. 
Though  its  rise  1ms  been,  in  some  degree,  ret^ulaUnl  by 
the  varying  prices,  the  increased  produce  in  America, 
the  creation,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  of  this  trade  in 
Egj'pt,  and  above  all,  by  the  demand,  which  appears  to 
have  risen  in  a  full  ratio  with  the  supply,  we  must  con- 
sider that  the  decline  of  its  consumption,  for  many  years, 
was  chiefly  owing  to  its  being  deteriorated. 

The  following  Table  will  show  the  increase  of  the 
home  consumption,  export,  and  stock  in  hand,  of  the 
Surat  cotton  for  eight  years,  made  up  each  year  to  the 
31st  of  December,  and  exhibit  its  increase  since  mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  improve  its  quality. 


Col  ton. 


1 


Home  con-  1 
sumption   J 
Export. . . . 
Stock  in  hand. 


1825. 


32,100 
4  9,3U<.) 


1826, 


22,850 

2e,a00 
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1829.     1930 
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183L 


32,180 
31,940 


183-2. 


4  8,470 

24.900 


30,210  48,370 


The  following  statement  will  show  the  increased 
export  of  Surat  cotton  to  the  continent,  during  the 
years  1830,  1831,  and  1832;  in  which,  though  com- 
paratively small  in  amount,  it  has  increased  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  America. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 


American baica 
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Cotton.        The  following  Table  A^nll  sliow  the  extent  of  cotton- 
yarn  and  thread  spun,  and  exported  in  yam  and  thread. 


Exported  in  yam  and  lliread,  Hs. 

„          yarn,    manu-1 

factured  into  j;joods.  . ,  f    " 

„          in  mixed  ma-> 
nufactures j    " 

Total  exported , 

Vam  sent  to  Scotland  and) 

Ireland f    " 

Home  consumption , 

Total  consuinplion „ 

Total   t)uantity   of  yam  \ 

sjtun  m  Kn-iland,  . , . .  (     " 

1830. 

1831. 

1S32. 

8M4M0  BalM. 

Pra> 
8B7,»60  Bales. 

63,769.233 
77,272,820 

8.000,000 

63.335.398 

70,760,785 

10,000,000 

72,704,123 
61,251,380 

12.000.000 

I49.U42.053  14I.09G,1&3  145,955.503  1 

5,000,000 
42,528.498 

5.000,000 
62,206.551 

5,700.000 
70,941,404 

47,523,498 

67,206,551 

76.641,404 

196,578,551 

209,302,734'222,596.907 

1 

The  consecjuences  of  the  great  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  increased  cidtivation  of  cotton.  Lave 
effected  so  extratjrdimiry  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
yarn,  that  it  is  now  returned  as  an  article  of  increasing 
trade,  to  the  countries,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  thousand 
niiles,  where  the  cotton  of  wliich  it  is  made  is  produced, 
in  order  to  be  manufactured  into  goods.  It  is,  however^ 
to  be  observed  this  only  relates  to  yam  of  a  quality* 
above  No.  20,  as  the  price  is  too  low  for  that  used  iu 
the  common  coarse  cloths  of  India,  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  English  manufacturer  to  compete  in  the  market. 

*  The  yam  under  No.  20,  or  England,  cannot  coaipde  with  the  coartcr 
kinds  of  nalive  yarn*,  and  it  in  from  the  Uiler  Ihal  tlie  cloths  worn  by  Ihc 
great  majority  of  the  population  are  manufactured. 
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The  Board  of  Control,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  Cotton. 
7th  of  October,  1828,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  the  impoxlance  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  Indian  cotton,  in  a  degree  lliat  would  rival 
the  American;  and  the  latter  sent  instructions  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  and  have  since  made  every  effort 
to  attain  this  object.  Their  orders  to  the  Bombay 
Government  on  tliis  subject  have  been  zealously  and 
judiciously  carried  into  execution.  The  farm  near  Ba- 
roach  has  been.increased,and  subsidiary  ones  established. 
Seeds  of  every  description  have  been  sent  to  try  in  the 
various  soils.  Premiums  liave  been  given,  on  the  same 
principle  as  in  1815,  to  the  cultivators  and  cleaners  of 
the  best  quality  of  cotton.  The  cotton  raised  by  the 
cultivators,  as  well  as  at  the  farm,  cleaned  in  every 
varied  mode,  has  been  sent  to  England  on  the  Com- 
pany's account,  and  its  sale  price,  after  all  charges, 
has  been  such  as  to  show  clearly  the  success  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  a  continuance  of  that  care  and 
encouragement  which  lias  reeeiitly  l>een  bestowed  ujton 
the  cultivation  and  cleaning  of  the  raw  materiul.  Great 
expectations  were  indulged  from  the  introduction  of 
Whitney's  saw-gin,  an  instrument,  the  invention  of 
which  is  deemed  by  some  writers  *  to  have  tended  as 
much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  tlie  provinces  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  as  Arkwright  did  tliat  of  Iran- 
cashire.  Before  its  introtluctitin  in  1793,  very  little  of 
the  upland  cotton  was  produced,  and  none  exported. 
Great  Britain,  until  1790,  did  not  receive  one  pound  of 
cotton  from  America,  and  that  article  is  now  the  great 

♦  Vide  Macculloch's  Dictionary,  p.  412. 
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Cotton,  staple  of  the  export  and  riches  of  its  eoutherD  states, 
Wliitney's  gin  was  sent  to  Bombay  in  the  hoi>e  that  it 
would  he  more  effective  in  cleauijig  the  cotton  of  that 
province  tban  the  churkee  or  roller-gin  used  by  na- 
tives, which  I  understand  is  not  uusimilur  in  shape 
and  effect  to  the  American  roUer-gm,  used  to  clean 
the  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  value  of  which  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  tlie  length  of  its  staple  and  superior  fine- 
ness, qualities  which  also  give  value  to  the  Kg^ptian 
cotton,  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  clean  with 
the  saw-gin,  without  breaking  the  staple. 

From  my  inquiries*  on  this  subject  since  my  return 
to  England,  it  appears  that  the  more  extended  sale  of 
Surat  cotton  chiefly  depends  on  its  being  cleared  of  its 
impurities ;  >vith  regard  to  quality,  it  is  described  by 
all  from  whom  I  have  sought  information,  as  a  uselul 
cotton,  the  sale  of  which  miglit,  if  well  cleaned,  be  in- 
creased to  any  amount. 

Considering  what  has  been  stated,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  recently  made  at  the  cotton  fiinn  at  Daroach 
of  cleaning  the  cotton  by  Whitney's  gin  was  a  subject 
of  much  anxiety.  An  account  has  been  received,  ac- 
companied by  specimens  of  the  cottons  cleaned  by  it. 
by  the  cherka  or  roller,  and  a  new  foot  roller  invented 
by  IMr.  Lush,  who  lias  charge  of  the  farms  in  the  Deccan 
and  the  southern  Mahratta  country.  The  saw  gin  though 
it  has  cleaned  the  cotton  beautifully,  has  cert'iinly  iii- 

•  VHien  ftt  Minchester.  toon  after  my  arrival  in  England,  I  vUit«d 
the  nanu&ctory  of  Messrs.  Birley  and  Kirk,  who  g&ve  mc  lamples  of 
the  different  cottons  received  from  Guzerat,  with  notes  of  their  quality, 
and  su^geslioiu  for  improvement,  which  I  immediately  furwanicd  to  Mr. 
Williamson,  the  revenue  oomniissiuner  of  liombay. 
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jured*  llie  stajvle  more  than  the  conmion  clierka  or  Cotton. 
roller  used  by  the  natives.  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  ~ 
oomiuittee  of  natives  who  examined  the  Bpecimens  at 
Bombay,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  that  of  spinners  in 
England.  The  Court  of  Directors  very  properly  do 
not  deem  tliis  one  ex})eriment  decisive,  and  direct  fur- 
ther to  be  made,  from  which  they  hope  a  more  success- 
ful result,  and  such  perhaps  may  be  expected  from  a 
more  skilful  applicutioiij  or  from  decreasing  the  actiou  of 
the  machine,  which  can  easily  be  done.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  siuv-giu  may  be 
surmounted,  for  tlie  process  of  cleaning  by  it  is  foui-  or 
five  times  more  rapid  than  by  the  conmion  cherka  and 
the  foot  roller  of  Dr.  Lush,  unless  improve<l,  must  fail, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  cleans 
the  cotton,  without  injury  to  the  staple,  on  account  of  the 
sloivnegs  of  the  process  and  the  comparative  increase  of 
ex{>euse  which  attends  its  use. 

Mr.  Cook,  of  JMincing-lane,  a  name  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
every  data  I  desired,  and  I  must,  as  referring  to  the 
experimental  farms,  established  by  the  Bombay  govern- 

•  This  is  coniinDed  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  whose  evidence  before  the  com- 
miltee  of  the  House  of  Commons  shows  how  practically  he  has  studied 
the  Kubje^  during  the  period  he  hav  belonged  to  a  Arm  in  Bombay,  which 
has  for  many  years  dealt  largely  in  this  article  of  commerce.  '*  Wc  pur- 
'•  chased,"  this  gentleman  observes  in  a  note  to  me*  "  a  considerable 
*'  parcel  of  the  experimental  farm  colton  in  Bombay  this  last  year,  which 
••  we  sent  home  in  small  parcels  lo  three  of  the  principal  spinning- houses 
"  in  this  country  for  their  opinion  in  use.  The  reports  are  all  much 
**  against  it.  owing  to  its  l>eing  torn,  and  the  staple  injured  by  some  vio- 
"  lent  process  in  the  cleaning  it  of  the  seed ;  1  fear  the  instrument  was  the 
•'  saw-gin.' * 
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Cotton,  ment,  quote  a  note  received  from  liini,  with  the  table  of 
the  prices  in  the  London  market,  of  the  cotton  sent 
home,  and  the  comparative  prices  at  the  same  period  of 
North  American  cotton.  "  From  the  subjoined  list  of 
"  prices,"  (Mr,  Cook  observes,)  "obtained  for  the  diflFe- 
"  rent  samples  of  cotton,  it  appears  the  No.  6,  cleaned 
"  by  the  North  American  saw-gin,  realized  the  highest; 
"  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  staple  of  this  was 
"  more  injured  than  that  of  No.  3,  cleaned  by  the  cherka; 
**  and  that  if  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  former 
"  were  to  be  brought  forward,  its  value  probably  would 
"  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  latter,  which  may  be 
"  accounted  for  thus : — colour,  cleanness,  and  coarseness 
**  of  staple  are  the  qualities  required  for  candlewick 
"  yam,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  No.  6,  but  the 
"  consimiption  of  this  is,  of  course,  comparatively 
"  limited,  and  the  fineness,  length,  and  strength  of 
"  staple  found  in  No.  3,  are  more  suited  to  general 
"  purposes,  which  would  therefore  maintain  its  price 
"  more  in  proportion  to  other  descriptions.  At  the 
**  same  time,  this  one  trial  should  not  be  deemed  suffi- 
**  cient  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  churka  oyer 
"  the  North  American  saw  gin,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
'*  that,  with  greater  care  and  attention,  the  staple  need 
"  not  sustain  injury  from  the  latter  mode  of  cleaning, 
"  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  imports  of  1831  of  Surat 
'<  cotton  have  had  the  staple  much  cut  and  broken." 
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Iji»t  of  Comparative  Prices. 

The  following  cottons  were  sold  at 
the  East  India  Company's  sale  23d 
March,  1832,  in  bond,  beinR  charge- 
able, when  taken  out  of  the  ware- 
houses for  home  consumption,  witti 
the  duty  of  'Ui.  per  cent. 


Cotton, 


The  following  prices  current  on 
the  23d  MHrch,  1832,  include  the 
duty  of  §d.  per  lb. 


North  American  Cotton, 


d.'      a. 

Ordinary  and  middling  5ito6S 


Fair  and  good  lair 
Good 


J        0 


Surat  Cotton, 
[Company's  mark.]  + 

Sotilat    No. 

Ahmednugger    ....     fiW-  —  I 

Dbarwar fi     —2 

Broach  Toomil  •    .  ,    .    i^,    ^ 

cleaned  by  churka.  j    ^ 

Broach  Toomil   .     ..    .   U.    - 

cleaned  by  foot-roller.        '  * 

Guzerat U.    - 

cleaned  by  foot-roUer.        j   * 

Guzerat '1 

cle&oed  by  N.  American    \7     — 0 
»»w-gin.  J 

•  Firat  (Tatlitrring  in  lanuorj'. 

The  cliief  export  of  cotton  from  BoiJibay  has  been  a 
great  number  of  years  to  China.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  increase  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  Guzerat  has 
been  great  since  that  country  came  into  our  posses- 
sion. The  produce  for  export  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated at  200,000  bales,  and  China  is  calculated  to  have 
taken  more  than  one-half  of  this  amount,  but  the  re- 
cently augmented  consumption  of  the  article  in  England, 
and  the  encouragement  given  by  government,  will  no 
doubt  lead  to  an  increase  of  cultivation,  and  this  ap- 
pears more  likely,  as  a  great  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  grain  in  Guzerat  as  well  as  the  other 
provinces  subject  to  the  Jioinbay  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  species  of  cotton  may 
be  cultiviited  with  success,  and  to  any  extent  in  this 
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Cotton,  which  are  immediately  subsequent  to  gathering  the 
quarter  as  well  as  others  of  our  vast  empire  in  India. 
The  triennial  plant  flourishes  iu  several  districts  of  the 
Madras  territories,  particularly  Coimbatore*,  and  though 
*  Mr.  SuliTan,  kte  collector  of  Coimbntore,  has  given  me  the  foUowms 
facts  regarding  the  cotton  of  that  country.  Ttie  indigenous  cottons  of 
Coimtntore  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  on  the 
black,  the  other  a  triennial,  which  is  raised  on  the  red  and  sandy  soili; 
the  annual  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  black  soil  cotton  of  Bombay,  bat  in 
the  China  market,  it  was  considered  of  a  better  staple  and  t>ofe  a  higfav 
price.  The  company  had  for  many  years  an  investment  of  this  cotton  for 
China,  but  the  enormous  expense  of  transporting  it  to  the  eastern  coast 
enhanced  the  charges  so  much,  that  it  was  at  length  found  e;Kpedien1  lo 
discontinue  the  traffic,  and  this  sudden  withdrawal  from  the  market  of  one 
of  its  largest  customers  has  had  the  ordinary  effect  of  depressing  prioes 
and  distresiting  the  growers. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years  cotton  from  Bourbon  seed  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Coimbatore.  It  was  the  produce  of  this  plant  which  sold  in  Iht 
London  market,  in  1830,  for  »d.  the  pound,  and  which,  if  a  sufficient 
quantity  could  havet)een  obtained,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  brokers, 
have  realized  9ft  Tills  cotton  comes  to  perfection  only  upon  the  light  red 
soils,  which  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  area  of  Coimbatore.  Tbe 
cost  of  production,  therefore,  the  assessment  upon  such  lands  being  lighr, 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  annual  plant,  which  is  raised  upon  theriob 
and  highly  taxed  black  soils.  It  is  now  grown  in  small  quantities,  beoauM 
as  it  does  not  so  readdy  imbibe  the  blue  dye  as  the  native  cottons,  tbooe 
cottons  are  preferred  for  the  blue  cloths,  which  are  sent  from  Coimbaton 
in  large  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Canara,  Bombay,  the  Red  Set«  and 
the  Isle  of  France.  But  the  growth  might  be  increased  to  aa  indoflatta 
extent  for  the  European  mark«t,  and  as  a  water  oommunication  might*  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense,  be  opened  between  Coimbatore  and  tbo 
river  Ponany.  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  that  naxni; 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  it  could  be  shipped  at  a  coat  that  woiUd  B«t  Ail 
to  secure  large  rctm^s.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  under  good  manag«imat« 
this  cotton  mi^ht  be  shipped  at  Ponany  for  <ju  rupees  the  candy  of  6S0 
pounds.  All  that  is  wanting  to  evince  the  extended  cultivation  of  this 
species  of  cotton,  which  is  superior  to  most  of  the  American  uplands,  it 
tlie  judicious  applioation  of  a  large  capital.  A  steady  encouragemcat  of 
this  staple  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  beneBts  that  England  coold  confer 
upon  her  Indian  em^nre. 
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it  has  never  been  exported,  it  is  raised  for  home  eon-  Coiton* 
sumption  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Bombay  territories.     ~ 
That  both  it  and  the  annual  plant  can  l>e  pniduced  on 
the   coast  of  Malabar  is  certain.     The   experimental 
farm  of  Doctor  Lush,  who  is  a  skilful  botanist,  in  the 
southern  Mahratta  province,  proves  how  much  the  cotton 
may  be  improved  in  that  country.     The  principal  ques- 
tions  are   the   facility   and   cheapness  of   carria^  to 
market ;  and  in  this  essential  point,  Guzerat,  the  coast 
of  Kattywar  and  Cutch,  where  there  is  every  variety 
of  soil*  suited  to  the  different  species  of  the  plant,  have 
■■fingnlar  advantages,  as  the  cotton  can  be  shipped  for 
^^pombay  from  almost  the  spot  where  it  is  grown,  and 
^^ach  that  place  during  the  mouths  of  April  and  May f, 

•  The  finest  cotton  appeaj-s  to  require  sea  air.  Thia  is  proved  in  Ame- 
rte»,  nd  I  am  inibrmed  that  the  cotton  from  which  the  finest  Dacca 
muslins  aremanufoctared  is  from  cotton  grown  in  the  vicinity,  of  a  quality 
which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  higher  provinces  of  (hat  country'. 

Nevertheless,  good  and  cheap  cotton,  of  a  description  which  is  found 
iwefol  in  our  manufactures,  is  produced  in  the  most  central  provinces. 
That  of  Omeroutlee.  in  the  Deccan,  is  carried  to  every  part  of  India  and 
brought  four  hundred  miles  land  carriage  to  Bombay,  where  it  bears  th« 
same  price  as  that  of  Dolera,  the  lowest  oF  the  Surals.  There  is  a  draw- 
back allowed  on  exportation  of  the  land  duties  on  this  cotton  throughout 
the  Company's  territories;  but  still  it  is  surpriiinj^  how  cheaply  and 
aboadanfly  it  must  be  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Omerouttee.  By  an 
experiment,  made  by  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co.,  the  practicability  of  navi- 
gating the  river  Godavery  to  the  !iea  was  fully  established,  and  in  1817, 
cotton  from  the  province  of  Omeroiitlee  reached  Coringa,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  by  that  route,  and  sold  for  a  profit  of  nearly  200  per  cent.  I  take 
fact  from  a  manuscript  of  the  person  who  had  charge  of  it 

+  The  10th  of  May  is  the  latest  at  which  cotton  is  shipped  for  Bom- 

y,  with  any  certainty  of  arrival  before  Use  rains  set  in,  in  the  rude  vessel! 

in  which  it  is  transported.  The  voyage  only  occupies  a  few  days,  but  the 

od  is  so  near  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  3.W.  monsoon,  that  the 

pments  are  hurried  to  avoid  danger. 
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Cotton,  crop.  From  what  I  have  said,  and  from  the  actual 
coaditiou  of  the  provinces  of  IJonibay  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  think  it  appears  that  early  success  will  chiefly 
depend  uj>on  the  Government  of  Bombay,  to  whom  the 
utmost  latitude  should  be  given  ;  for  it  alone  can  judge 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  that  encouragement  and 
support  wliich  are  essential  to  promote  a  national  ob- 
ject of  such  importance.  In  effecting  this,  every  varied 
I  mode  suited  to  local  cii-cumstances  should  be  adopted; 

H^  nor  should  the  Government  be  restrained  from  making 
^H^its  best  efforts,  either  by  attention  to  ordinary  rules,  or 
^m^  tlie  mnxuns  of  |jolitical  economy.  The  latter  scieuc-eis 
"  assure<ily  ill  understood  by  those  who  do  not,  in  many 
cases,  recognize  exceptions  to  its  dogmas.  I  deem  it,  in 
I  this  place,  proper  to  state,  that  I  have  found,  on  a  careful 

H        examination  of  the  records  of  the  India  House,  and  that 
^1        the  approbation  of  the   Court  of  Directors  has  been 
~        readily  granted  to  every  act  and  proposition  of  the 
local  Government  which  apiM?ared  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  and  improve  the  ^juality  of  cotton, 
and    other    pi-oductions,    such    as    sugar,   &c.   which 
are  favounible  to  the  export  trade-      Contracts  liave 
][)een   made   with   some    enterprising    natives   in   the 
Deccan,  to  whom  also  advances  of  money  have  been 
given.     All  these  and  similar  measures  the  court  have 
sanctioned.     Keduction  of  rent  has  been  authorized  on 
.  the  lands  ap]>ropriated  to  such  objects,  which  are  de- 

H        sired  not  to  be  assessed   above  the  ordinary  rate  of 
^        grain  on  similar  soil. 

^  Among  the  causes  which  operate  to  prevent  the  in- 

^L       crease  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Guzcrat,  and  the 
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adjoining  provinces  of  Kattywar  and  Cutch,  may  be    Co*tAn. 
reckoned  the  vicissitudes  of  price  to  which  this  article  ' 

18  liable,  which  include  more  of  hazard  than  the  cul- 
tivators are  disposed  to  incur,  and  the  shortness  of 
period  between  the  date  of  plucking  and  that  of  ship- 
ping for  Bombay.  Goveniment  alone  can  remove  the  • 
first  difficulty  by  securing  the  grower  a  full  remune- 
rating price ;  and  as  to  the  second,  it  is  believed  the 
erection  of  buildings  calculated  to  preserve  the  cotton 
not  exported  during  the  monsoon  wauhl  give  great 
encouragement  and  increase  production.  Such  mea- 
sures would  only  be  required  in  the  first  instance. 
The  profits  arising  from  augmented  trade  would  soon 
render  them  uimecessary  ;  but  in  a  population  of  such 
fixed  habits  as  tliat  of  India,  it  is  not  easy  to  stimulate 
men  to  such  changes,  especially  when  these  .are  at- 
tended with  considerable  risk. 

The  fluctuations  of  freight,  as  well  us  of  price,  at 
Bombay  have  an  influence  on  the  market  that  increases 
the  hazard  of  commerce  in  this  article ;  but  here  it  is 
useful  to  observe  that  they  operate  on  each  other  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  merchant 
from  this  cause.  For  instance,  about  eight  months 
ago,  while  cotton  was  low  in  price,  freight  rose  to  eight 
|>ound8,  while,  by  the  latest  accounts,  cotton  had  risen 
in  price,  and  freight  fallen  to  four  ]K>unds  ten  shiliings, 
which  is.  perhaps^  the  very  lowest  that  a  vessel  can  be 
sailed  without  loss ;  but  this  amount  does  not  greatly 
exceed  that  of  a  vessel  from  the  southern  states  of 
America,  where  alone  cotton  is  produced. 

I    liave,  perhaps,  said  more  on  this   subject  than    I 
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Cotton,  should,  but  it  is  one  of  equal  importance  to  India  and 
England.  The  fonner  has  heen  deprived  of  her  manu- 
factures by  an  improvement  in  machinery,  an  abundant 
production  of  cotton  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  a 
consequent  fall  of  price  in  manufactured  goods  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  anticipated ;  all  measures,  there- 
fore, which  promise  to  repair  the  loss  the  inhabitants*  of 
that  country  have  sustained,  by  developing  its  resource?. 
are  important.  In  tliat  quarter  of  India  of  u*ldcb  I  am 
now  treating,  it  has  no  such  valuable  raw  material  a? 
its  cotton;  the  flourishing  state  of  its  trade  in  that  pro- 
duce must  depend  on  its  power  of  enjoying  any  profit- 
able or  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.  If  we  pursue,  with  a  zeal  adequate  to  llie 
object,  a  system  of  wise  and  liberal  encouragement  of 
this  article  of  commerce,  India  will  at  least  have  ft 
much  more  considerable  share  in  the  home-market  tkiB 
it  at  present  enjoys ;  and  with  regard  to  the  westrrn 
provinces  of  Bombay,  which  appear,  from  local  position, 
soil,  and  climate,  the  most  favourable  for  this  produee, 
1  am  quite  satisfied  that  none  of  tliose  large  uai 
liazardoua  outlays  of  money  arc  necessary,  which  ut 
oflen  required  to  establish  or  improve  branches  of  trade 
dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  soiL  Many  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  have  sufficient  capital,  v^A^d 
they  are  fonvard  to  apply  to  objects,  when  tliey  si^P 
likelihood  of  success  to  such  speculations,  which  are  in 
fact  associated  with  the  common  concerns ;  and  on  any 
prospect  of  increased  profit,  we  may  he  assured  of  an 
immediate  and  abundant  supply  of  money  ib  aid  of  the 
cultivators;  but  numbers  of  th<^  hitter  in  the  proviucc 
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I 

PBf  Guzerat  are  men  of  considerable  wct^lth,  and  almost   Coiton. 

all  have  credit  with  the  soucars,  or  bankers. 
|H  The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  tlie  traile  and 
^Riaiiufacture  of  cotton  are  of  a  character  that  make  it 
impossible  to  speculate  with  any  certainty  u|>on  the 
future.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  by  slave-labour,  and 
the  interminable  extent  of  fresh  land,  give  great  ad- 
vantages to  America  in  this  production.  In  Egypt,  the 
growth  of  cotton  fit  for  use  *  owes  its  creation  to  that 

*  The  I'ollowing  note,  given  to  me  by  a  gentleman  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  contains  all  material  facts  connected  with  its  origin  and 
present  state,  as  a  branch  of  commerce. 

Egypt  has  always  produced  cotton  of  a  very  inferior  description,  not 
calculated  for  the  use  oflhe  manufacturers  of  England  ;  but  in  the  year 
18'JKthe  cotton-tree  was,  for  the  first  time,  cultivated  in  Egypt  • ;  and  the 
6rst  sample  of  the  cotton  produced  from  that  plant,  called  Mati^  Cotton, 
was  exhibited  in  England  in  the  year  1622.  During  every  subsequent 
year  it  haa  formed  an  article  of  imporlaliun  to  this  country  from  Egypt, 
and  has  now  become  one  of  considerable  importance,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  summary  of  the  quantity  brought  here  during  the  last  ten 
years. 


ToLowlon. 

LtTCTpOoL 

Oloagow, 

Total  itt  Bnlrs 
iRijnrtnl  Intn 
Gnat  \UiUi\a. 

Sale  I'rivt*  on 

the  aut.  riiN- 

«*Ewh  ytTiir. 

In  1823 

Bales     1,277 

1.173 

none 

2.45  U 

1 1  id.  per  11). 

1824 

„       10,645 

22.622 

580 

33.807 

m    u 

1825 

„      21.831 

80.73e 

631 

103,198 

104     M 

1826 

..        8.115 

38,218 

none 

46.333 

8 

1827 

„         4.9!Ja 

14,420 

2.310 

21,728 

8 

1828; 

3,820 

24,702 

2,616 

31.138 

71       „ 

1829 

,.         1.980 

22,425 

none 

24,405 

6*       . 

1830 

700 

11,019 

1,865 

13.584 

9 

1831 

„        8.540 

26.487 

l.UJO 

3G,077 

8^       „ 

1832 

„        2.837 

32.271 

5,109 

'10,217 

8f       .. 

The  rate  of  freight  of  cotton  from  Alexandria  lo  this  country  is  usually 

•    Prom  a  frw  jiUnI*  dttriKcn-d  axridfnliUly  in  a  pknl'*!)  of  Mahi^  N<'y.  at  Cairo  :   wh^fkee  It 
luiB  jeqoireil  lh«  B«Be  u(  M«b>>  cotUiD. 

k2 
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Cotton,  extraorfliiiary  man  who  now  rules  it,  and  whose  genius 
has,  witiiin  a  short  period  of  years^  multiplied  and  ap- 
plied its  resources  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  lu 
India,  the  export  of  this  article  only  commenced  when 
the  science  of  Europe  superseded  its  own  manufactures. 
The  plant  from  which  the  article  is  produced,  which 
forms,  at  present,  the  chief  branch  of  commerce  to 
England,  requires  good  land ;  but  sevend  of  the  seeds 
more  recently  introduced  into  that  country  flourish  best 
in  lands  that  are  never  cultivated  for  any  other  purpose; 
and  even  with  regard  to  the  better  soil  required  for  the 
annual  plant,  there  is  sufficient  waste  land  in  our 
eastern  territories  to  enable  that  country  to  meet  any 
extent  of  demand  for  tliis  raw  material ;  and  produc<!d 
as  it  is  by  the  free  and  cheap  *  labour  of  an  increasing 

Oi^  per  pound,  but  may  vary  a  fraction  of  a  penny  either  vray,  accord* 
ing  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  ships  seikini;  empluyment. 

The  Mahd  is  a  cotton  of  long  staple*  resembling;  that  which  is  grown 
in  the  Brazils ;  it  is  likewise  strong  (calculated,  therefore*  for  power-loon 
weaving)  and  silky  in  its  appearance.  Within  the  last  four  or  Hve  ftwn, 
however,  a  description  of  cotton,  superior  even  to  the  Mabd»  has  been 
cuUivsted  in  Egypt,  from  the  seed  of  the  American  Sea  Island  cotton; 
and  this  quality  ranges  in  value  aboxxi  \d.  per  pound  higher  than  tbt 
Mah6. 

The  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds  hy  means  of  a  roachims  worked 
by  manual  lat>our,  such  as  is  made  use  of  in  South  America  for  ele«iiin$ 
lon^  staple  cotton,  but  it  is  never  ginned,  like  the  cotton  of  short  stapk 
of  North  America  and  the  East  Indivs.  a^  that  process  would  injure 
fibre  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and  materially  diminish  iti  value. 

The  Mah6  tree  produce*  very  good  cotton  for  three  years,  after  wh' 
it  is  found  advisable  to  renew  it,  as  the  cotton,  after  the  third  crop,  be- 
comes inferior  in  quality  and  less  productive  in  quantity. 

The  saw-g:in  is  not  adapted  for  long  staple  cotton,  and  is  never  u«»d  tn 
Kgypt 

*  1  luve  aheady  ststed  that  the  labourer  in  Guzerat  is  supported  for 
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population,  it  would  not  appear  likely  to  be  aflfected  by   Cotton. 
those  events  which  may  be  produced  by  exciting  ques- 
lions,  in  a  free  state  like  America,  or  violent  changes  in 
a  despotic  one,  like  Egypt. 


Bombay  has  till  lately  manufactured  no  sugar  for    Sugar. 
export.     A  small  mill   has  heeu  erected   by  Framjee 
Cowajee,  on  his  estate  at  Salselte  *,  and  another  on  a 
larger   scale  at  Bassein,  wtiich  promises  to   be  suc- 
cessful f. 

Iliere  are  facilities  both  in  soil  and  easy  transport 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Coocan  and  Guzerat, 
which,  combined  with  the  quality  of  the  canes  noAv 
cultivated  in  these  countries,  satisfies  me  that  tliis  im- 
portant article  of  commerce  could  be  manufactured  to 
any  amount ;  and,  from  the  low  wages  of  labour,  at  a 
rate  that  would  eventually  enable  it  to  compete  with 


the  sm&ll  sum  of  3/.  per  annum.  The  labourer  in  the  Deccan  appears, 
from  the  statistical  reports  of  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Sykes,  to  have  a  trifle 
more  pay  than  in  Guzerat.  It  averages  about  three  rupees  per  mensem, 
or  nearly  3/.  \2s.  per  annum. 

*  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  69.  I  have  recently  received  specimens  of 
soft  sugar,  of  sugar-candy,  and  of  indigo,  produced  on  the  estate  of  this 
public-spirited  native ;  throui^h  whose  charity  the  numerous  but  poor 
population  of  a  suburb  at  Bombay  are  suppUeil  with  water.  He  desires 
to  make  this  charity  permanent ;  but  he  hopes  the  Government  will,  on 
his  paying  ten  years*  rent,  make  his  estate  on  Salsette  a  freehold ; — a 
favour  which  he  has  well  merited,  and  will,  1  hope,  receive. 

t  Mr.  Lingard.  who  erected  it,  has  received  Hberal  aid  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  Government,  both  in  the  grant  of  land  and  advances  in 
muney.  Bassejn  is  an  island  connected  with  Bombay  hart)our  by  a 
back-waler»  wtiich  is  navigable  lor  small  vessels. 
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Su^^.  this  produce  from  other  countries  in  the  luime-inarket. 
In  the  produce  of  a  raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  we 
limy  trust  to  the  exertions  of  natives,  but  not  so  of 
articles  like  indigo,  sugar,  and  silk ;  these  require  to  go 
through  processes  involving  not  only  science  but  tlie  use 
of  machinery.  There  are  exceptions,  no  doubt ;  but, 
generally  Kpeaking,  years  must  elapse  before  the  natives 
of  India  will  rival  Europeans  in  that  energy  and  science 
which  can  alone  establish  and  maintain  large  and  ex- 
pensive manufactories.  A  sense  of  this  led  the  Go- 
vernment over  which  I  presided  to  make  the  most 
liberal  ofiFers  to  any  Europeans  who  were  disposed  to 
enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  silk,  &c.  This 
sulyect  is  noticed  in  the  Appendix*. 

Sugar  forms  the  third  article  of  consumption  in  the 
world,  corn  and  salt  being  alone  before  it.  It  is  pro- 
duced in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  \Miat  appears 
most  remarkable  regarding  this  produce  is,  that  the 
consumption,  from  an  increasing  taste  for  the  article, 
appears  to  keep  pace  with  production  "J*.  The  West 
Indian  colonies  cannot  now  supply  tlie  home-market, 
and  the  slightest  result  which  is  to  be  anticipated  to  the 
further  agitation  of  the  slave  question  in  parliament. 
will  be  a  diminution  of  labour^  and  a  consequent  de- 
crease of  produce.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
policy  of  lessening  tlie  duty  upon  East  Indian  sugar 
may  be  brought  forward,  on  the  ground  that,  if  it  is 
proved  not  to  be  injurious  to  our  own  colonies,  it  would 

•  Vide  Appenilix  A,  p.  68. 

+  In  Grent  Britain,  during  130  years,  the  consumption  haf  ioomuwd 
from  ID.OOO  to  I74,0U0  tons,  rind  the  revenue  upon  it  from  GG.OOO/.  fo 
476,700/.    Vide  State  ul  tho  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  fur  1&32.  p.  4- 
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politic  to  enable  it  to  compete  successfully  with  other 

larters  of  the  world.     Sugar,  like  cotton,  and  all  other 

;ricultural  produce,  is  cultivated  in  the  Bombay  ter- 

itories  l)y  free  labourers.     It  is  a  very  expensive  and 

recarious  crop,  differing,  according  to  the  seasons,  so 

much,  that  the  fields  appropriated  for  this  produce  are 

generally  divided  into  shares  among  the  more  wealthy 

sultivators. 


Sugar. 


In  the  Deccan,  the  goil  of  which  is  in  many  parts  most 
ivourable  to  the  mulberry,  evei^  aid  and  sui)port  has 
ten  granted  to  those  who  have  been  desirous  of  esta- 
»lislung  the  manufacture  of  silk.    The  subject  is  treated 
the  Appendix*;  and  I  can  only  add  my  belief,  that 
^e  shall,  from  the  prtwluce  of  its  districts,  and  tJiose  of 
le  southern  Mahratta  country,  early  supply  the  demand 
our  own  and   neighbouring   provinces,  to  the  ex- 
lusion  of  Persia  and  China  silks.     How  far  we  may 
Teafter  compete  in  this  article  ivith  the  produce  of 
ler  countries,  time  only  can  determine  ;   but  it  is  a 
ibject  which  requires  every  attention,   for  tlu;  future 
(sperity  of  this  quarter  of  India  is   very  de[iendent 
upon  the  development  of  its   resources,  both  for  home 
^Konsumptiou  and  forelgti  export.  ^ 

^H  The  revenue  derived  at  Bond)ay  from  salt  is  not  very 
^Botisiderable,  but  it  is  gradually  increasing ;  that  from 
^Hf  ahva  opium  was  very  considerable  as  long  as  the  drug 
^^roiluced  in  that  province  was  purchased  on  account  of 
the  Company,  and  the  trade  of  indivi<luals  prevented  by 
so  Ugh  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  :  thib  has 
•  Vide  AppendiXi  p.  68. 


Silk. 


Mill  w  a 

Opium. 
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M»Uwa    been  clianged,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  whicli 
P""°'    was  before  restricte<l,  has  been  made  free. 

Passports  have  been  sold  under  a  system  which  I 
established,  and  wluch,  as  a  source  of  revenue,  proves 
to  be  more  productive  than  was  expected,  while  it  uttains 
its  primary  object,  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  enormous 
smuggUn*^  trade  to  China,  wluch,  in  1829,  had  amounted 
to  more  than  10,000  chests*. 

Instructions  were  received  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, grounded  on  a  previous  communication  from  the 
government  of  Bombay,  directing  the  abolition  of  the 
Rahdarcc  or  inland  duties,  and  the  increase  of  sea  cu** 
^H        toms  and  town  imposts.     This  measure,  it  will  be  seen 
^^^K  by  the  Appendixf ,  was  susjiended  on  the  grounds  of  the 
^^^"  reports  received  from  almost  every  collector  of  the  re- 
^H        venue.  These  agreed  M'ith  me,  tliat  this  measure  would 
^H        diminish  the  public  revenue,  while  it  brought  no  ade- 
^H        quate  relief  to  the  iidmbitants,  and  was,  in  fact,  more 
^m         vexatious  than  the  existing  system,  which^  witli  the  mo* 
^H        ditications  recently  adopted,  promised  to  remedy  those 
^H        defects  which  had  been  the  cause  of  it. 
^^^^       It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  soundness  of  the 
^^^H  general  principle  on  which  the  court's  order  was  founded 

^^B  *  The  supreme  government  vras  ad  vene  to  the  plan  I  proposed  regintfaif 

^^m  ptsaports,  which  wu  more  pounded  on  my  knowledji^  of  facts  and  local 

^^^^^  cireumstftncea  fhan  on  Ihoxe  general  principles  to  which  it  desirvd  to 
^^^^^P  adhere ;  but  an  assent  was  uUimately  given  to  my  proposal,  and  theretidt 
^  hastteen.as  stated  by  the  Committee  of  I  he  House  of  Commoas,  a  reveoiM 
^^^^  of  X2U0.()00  fur  the  current  year. 

^^^^B  Vide  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  page  71. 
^^B^^  The  above  rtrvtrnue  is,  of  course,  liable  lo  fluctuation,  Inil  it  U  nuw  ad- 
^^P  mitted,  the  system  established  u  beneBcial  both  to  government  and  Ibe 

^H  merchaiils.  t  Vide  Appendix,  p.  5*2. 
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cauuot  be  doubted,  but  the  peculiar  situation  of  tlie  terri-  PMsports. 
tories  of  Bombay  render  it  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  at  all  events  the  change  projwsed  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  be  made  without  previous  arrangements 
with  native  states  and  other  precautious  to  guard 
government  from  suffering  serious  loss  unattended  with 
any  adequate  benefit  to  its  subjects. 


"  Great  attention  ha*l  been  given  by  my  predecessor  to  Cattle. 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  and  of  horses. 
The  Deccau  has  long  been  favourable  to  the  latter.  The 
government  stud  is  established  upon  principles  at  once 
economical  and  efficient.  It  was  enlarged  and  improved 
during  the  period  I  was  at  Bombay  ;  and  I  cannot  have 
a  doubt  but  its  effects  will  be  to  render  tliat  part  of  our 
territories  independent  of  foreign  supply  in  this  im- 
j>ortant  military  resource. 


n  ^. — 

^B     I  have   elsewhere*   given   my  sentiments   on    tlie 

^^ress  in  India,  both  European  and  native.     Nothing 

can  be   more  unsatisfactory  than   the  state   in  which 

I    found  the   press   at   Bombay,   consequent   no   His 

Majesty's   court    refusing    to    register   the    regulation 

■pegarding  licences.     A  very  serious  question  arose  re- 

^rding  the  native  press,  over  w  hich,  as  far  as  I  can 

judge,  govennnent  has  little  or  no  check.     The  editors 

of  these  papers  are  well  acquainted  with  their  freedom. 

^B  desired  to  prevent  the  continued  jmhlications  in  a 

^bative  paper  of  the  disputes  between  government  and 

^H]ie  suj^reme  court,  and  particularly  trau!:ilat!ons  into  the 

^^ative  languages  of  some  charges  froui  the  Bench  which 

*  Vide  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  'Z)2. 


Frew. 
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Press.  I  thought  were  calculated  to  lower  government  in  the 
eyes  of  its  native  subjects.  I  requested  the  Persian 
interpreter  to  see  the  editor  and  speak  to  bin).  He  did: 
the  man  was  veiy  civil,  but  plainly  stated,  that  the 
articles  to  which  I  objected  increased  the  sale  of  his 
paper ;  that  his  only  object  of  inserting  them  was  pecu- 
niary profit;  and  if  government  gave  him  as  much,  or  a 
little  more,  than  he  gained,  tliat  they  should  not  be 
inserted ! 

ITiat  useful  knowledge  may  be  imparted  and  im* 
provements  introduced,  through  the  medium  of  native 
newspapers,  tliere  is  no  doubt ;  but  this  good  will  l>e  too 
dearly  purchased,  if  these  are  permitted  to  become  vehi- 
cles of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian  population 
sentiments  calculated  to  destroy  those  impressions  of  the 
character  and  strength  of  the  government  on  wliich  its 
j>ower  of  preserving  in  peace  the  vast  territories  subject 
to  its  rule  must  essentially  depend. 

I  quite  concur  in  the  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  India  Board.  **  In  other  countries,"  he  observes, 
"  the  use  of  the  press  is  gradually  extended  along  with 
"  the  improvements  of  the  government  and  the  intelli- 
"  gence  of  the  people ;  but  we  shall  have  to  contend  at 
"  once  with  the  most  refined  theories  of  Europe,  and 
"  with  the  prejudices  and  fanaticism  of  Asia,  both 
"  rendered  doubly  formidable  by  the  imperfect  educa- 
"  tion  of  those  to  whom  every  apj>cal  will  be  addressed. 
"  Is  it  possible  that  a  foreign  government,  avowedly 

maintained  by  ^he  sword,  can  long  kee]>  its  ground 
•*  under  such  rircumstancee^  ?" 
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In  treating  of  the  finance  of  Bombay,  it  will  bu  ueces-  Finance. 
sary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations. 

Distinctions  in  pay  and  allowanceB  had  long  sub- 
sisted bet^veen  the  different  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  arising  less  from  increase  of 
duties  than  from  greater  resources  of  the  countries  in 
which  public  servants  were  employed.  As  our  possessions 
in  different  parts  of  India  became  extended  and  mixed 
more  with  each  other,  their  civil  administration  was 
assimilated;  and  they  became  viewed  as  they  really 
were,  parts  of  a  great  empire,  which,  to  be  well  go- 
verned, requiretl  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  to 
liave  no  distinctions  in  its  system. 

^  The  Rf  adras  government,  by  acquisition  of  territory  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1817-1818,  had  been 
enabled  to  make  its  revenues  meet  its  expenditure, 
l^liis  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  Bombay,  for. 
though  its  territory  had  been  at  the  same  time  greatly 
enlarged,  the  countries  annexed  to  it  were  comparatively 
inproductive»  and  their  occupation,  combined  with  the 
proportion  of  Eiiropean  troops,  and  the  navy  which  its 
position  on  the  western  part  of  India  required  it  to 
maintain,  caused  it  to  be  a  heavy  burden  on  the  re- 
sources of  Bengal.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Bombay, 
a  letter  was  received  in  the  financial  department,  dated 
3d  July,  1828,  from  the  Supreme  fiovernment,  com- 
plaining of  this  pressure;  and  while  they  admitted  that 
actual  circumstances  required  aid  should  be  given  to 
iJombay,  they  observed,  **  In  the  existing  financial 
'*  pro6|>ects  of  India,  we  feel  disposed  to  assimie,  that 
"  the  utmost  that  can  be  afforded  by  Bengal  from  its 
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Finance.  "  regular  income  to  be  expended  in  establishments  at 
"  Bombay,  will  be  half  a  crore  of  rupees;  unless  there- 
"  fore  the  deficit  of  the  Bombay  presidency  can  be 
"  reduced  to  this  limit,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  con- 
"  ducting  the  management  of  our  Indian  empire  with- 
*'  out  an  annual  addition  to  the  Indian  debt,  and  such  a 
"  state  of  things  can  only  lead  to  ultimate  bankruptcy." 
In  reply,  the  government  of  Bombay  observed,  "  A« 
"  we  cannot  1)ut  consider,  from  your  statement,  that  the 
'*  amount  defined  us  that  wliicli  cannot  be  exceeded 
**  without  bringing  bankruptcy  on  the  empire,  casts  a 
"  very  heavy  responsibility  on  us,  and  requires  us  to  be 
"  governed  by  a  specific  rule — in  cases  where  it  may 
**  prove  impracticable;  we  must,  with  every  respect  for 
"  your  superior  wisdom  and  controlling  authority,  entreat 
••  that  we  may  be  judged,  not  by  the  general  results,  but 
'*  by  the  most  minute  inquiry  into  every  item  of  our 
"  expenditure.  If  excess  is  found  in  the  payment  of 
"  any  of  our  establislunents;  if  any  means  we  employ 
"  are  deemed  more  than  commensurate  to  the  objects 
'*  we  have  to  accomplish ;  or  if,  on  a  comparative  view. 
**  the  pay  and  allowances  given  to  public  servants  are 
"  greater  than  at  the  otlier  presidencies,  we  shall 
"  assuredly  merit  the  severest  censure  of  your  Lordship 
"  in  council  and  our  superiors  in  England;  but  we  do 
"  hope,  if  our  less  productive  sources  of  revenue  and 
'*  the  relative  position  of  our  territories  combine  to 
•*  make  our  expenditure  exceed  what  you  havccal- 
•'  culated,  we  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  having  tliis 
'*  government,  in  all  its  branches  and  duties,  consi- 
**  £idered  as  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  under  that  view 
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*•  we  are  confident  much  of  its  past  and  more  of  its  Finance* 
"  future  expenditure  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  nature  that 
"  should  be  (except  for  official  fortns)   more  correctly 
^J*  brought  under  the  head  of  general  charge." 
^B   One  more  quotation  from  the  correspondence  which 
IpDok  place  uj>ou  this  subject  will  suflicieiitly  illustrate 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Bombay  government,   in 
support  of  the  general  rule  of  proportioning  remunera- 
tion to  public  servants  throughout  India,  on  tlie  equit- 
able principle  of  charge,  labour  and  responsibility. 

In  answer  to  a  further  letter  from  the  Supreme 
Government  on  this  subject,  the  government  of  Bonib.iy 
observes,  **  We  are  informed  that  the  Honourable  the 
"  Governor-general  in  council  considers  it  to  be  in  the 
**  essence  of  the  system  of  government  by  whicli  the 
'*  coimtry  is  administered  by  different  presidencies,  that 
"  the  establishment  of  each  should  be  formed  on  a  scale 

K  commensurate  with  its  separate  means,  and  that  the 
first  principle  to  w^hich  the  efforts  of  each  govern- 
ment should  be  directed^  ought  to  be  to  provide  that 
the  presidency  should  be  capable  of  standing  by  itself, 
"  independent  of  other  resources  than  such  as  it  can 
itself  command,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  general  government  to  provide  for  objects 
beyond  its  local  administration."  "  The  principle," 
re  are  also  infonned,  "  that  would  assume  a  scale  of 
establishment  ft»r  each  presidency,  regulated  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  those  of  other  presidencies, 
is  necessarily  fallacious.  If  adopted,"  it  is  added, 
in  the  new  presidency  of  Prince  of  \\''ales'  Island, 
Singapore,  and  Malacca,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd; 
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Finance.  *^  and  though  the  fallacy  is  less  apparent  where  lli** 

"  departments  Iiave  more  aHiinty,  and  the  system  of 

"  govemmeat  is  shuilar,  yet  the  necessity  of  regulating 

"  every  tiling  hy  a  reference  to  the  means  availablf. 

"  18  not  the  less  im[>erative.  even  though  the  systemfi 

H         "  were  identical,  for  the  same  nominal  officers  will  not 

H        "  administer  the   same   responsible   functions,    if   the 

H         "  revenue  drawn  from  the  tract  of  country  under  them 

H         *'  be  less,  or  if,  in  wealtli  and  population,  the  district 

H         "  are  inferior. 

H  *'  While  fully  admitting  tliis  conclusion,  as  far  as  ex* 

H  **  tent  of  charge,  duties  and  resfionsibility  are  coucerued, 
H  '*  we  must  respectfully  state,  that  the  general  prenuset 
H  *"  from  which  it  is  drawn  appear  to  us  to  include  princi 
H  *'  pies  which  cannot  be  admitted  as  applicable  Xo  tlii'^ 
H  *'  presidency  under  its  present  form  of  goverument  and 
H  ''  the  actual  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
H  "  In  its  fonu  of  government  throughout  all  its  depart- 

H  *'  ments,this  presidency  has  been  rendered  as  similar  a$ 
H         *'  local  circumstances  would  permit  to  those  of  Madrw 

i^         "and  Bengal,     Iti*  establishments,  civil,  military  and 
**  political,  have  been  made  in  the  proportion  of  its  waut% 

■  I**  and  the  public  servants  it  employs  have  bud  their 

■  '*  services  remunerated,  not  upon  a  principle  of  equaUty. 
ft  "  regulated  by  their  having  the  same  denomination  $$ 
H  *'  those  employed  in  siniilar  situations  at  other  presiden- 
H  *'  cies,  but  on  a  scale  of  their  comparative  duties,  chargr 
H  *'  and  responsibility.  These  c^^rtainly  have  not  been  al- 
H  "  ways  referable  to  the  amount  of  revenue  they  collected 
H         "  and  the  exact  nuniber  of  the  |K)pulation  of  the  districtii 

■  "  over  which  they  were  placed:  for  it  bus  been  often  found 


the 
k  vooU  imre  bea 
•Ducmatcof  or  oUnkiad 
csUed  peribp  «b  sncii 
cku^  froai  die  q— ywriigly  easy  one  of 
eeUecting  itTwe  and  tdminirtering  justiee  to 
more  popdovt  aod  peaoefiil  pnmoees. 
''  We  hare  hitherto  tppoeeJ,  from  all  the  corrp$poo- 
denee  we  bave  had  with  the  Supreme  G^nenunent, 
and  the  Hoooorable  the  Court  of  Directors  ou  this 
rabjed,  that  the  principles  by  vrhkh  fre  regulated 
our  eooduct  in  this  particular  were  approved.  We 
hare  been  considered  in  some  cases  to  have  ftxed  allow* 
aooes  <m  a  scale  higher  than  was  warranted  by  the 
duties  that  were  to  be  perfon»ed,  and  these  have  l»e«*n 
reduced.  W'e  have  endeavoured,  and  shall  otideavimr. 
governed  by  consideratioas  of  strict  economy,  and  in 
attention  to  your  repeated  injunctions  and  thi^se  of  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  make  every  fur- 
ther reduction  we  can;  but  in  doing  so,  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  principles  on  wliich  wc  have 
hitherto  acted;  and  we  must  here  remark^  that  we 
conceive  it  quite  impracticable  to  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciple you  state  of  measuriug  our  expenditure  by  our 
means  without  the  latter  were  permanently  tixed,  and 
the  whole  condition  and  constitution  of  this  govern- 
ment were  changed.  The  inferior  seltlomriits  of 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 
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Finanre.  "  which  you  have  mentioned  in  illustration  of  the 
"  necessity  of  the  principle  you  desire  to  enforce,  do 
"  not  appear  to  us  to  be  in  any  respect  in  an  analogous 
'*  condition  to  this  presidency.  It  will  be  admitted, 
"  that  where  a  principle  is  to  regulate  expenditure,  it 
"  should  be  grounded  on  some  permanent  basis,  or  it 
"  cannot  continue  to  be  observed.  The  pay  of  fixed 
"  establishments  will  be  affected  no  doubt  by  a  de- 
"  crease  or  increase  of  duties,  but  it  cannot  vary  with 
"  a  fluctuating  income.  How  completely  ours  has  been 
**  so  will  appear  from  the  account  of  our  receipts  * 
"  during  the  last  ten  years ;  and  at  this  moment  we 
"  are  dependent  on  your  judgment  of  our  necessities, 
"  and  the  convenience  of  financial  arrangements^  for 
*'  allotting  us  the  net  profits  of  Malwa  opium,  and 
'^  upon  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  a 
"  decision  in  our  favour,  regarding  the  annexation  of 
"  the  southern  Mahratta  territories.  These  two  re- 
**  sources  will  make  a  difference  of  more  than  sixty 
"  lacs  of  rupees,  or  about  one-fourth  of  our  actual 
*•  revenue,  though  they  will  occasion  little,  if  any, 
"  addition  to  our  expenses.      While  we  have  stated 

*  Memorandum  of  revenues  of  Bombay  from  iti  internal  reaouroe» 
firom  1817-18  to  1827-28. 

1817-18  .     .     .     1,15,54,000  1623-24       .    ,    .     2,10,17.000 

1818-19  .     .     .       1,54,63,000  1824-25    ....   1,64,97,000 

1819-20  .     .     .     1,92,78,000  1825-26      .     .     .      2,04,97,000 

1820-21  .     .     .       2,19,70,000  1826-27  ....     2,32,01,900* 

1821-22  .     .     .    2,27,04,000  1827-28  Estimated  2,38.23,000* 

1822-23  .     .     .       2.01.27.000 

*  Including  allowancea  to  village  offic«rt,  Ac.  to  the  amount  of  about  filteca 
lacs,  not  formerly  brought  into  the  public  accounti. 
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"  thus  much  to  show  the  impossibility  of  our  acting  Finmce. 

'*  upon    a  principle  that   assumes  our   means   as    the 

•*  standard  of  our  expense,  we  quite  admit  tliat  it  is  our 

"  duty  to  recognize  it  as  an  operating  motive  for  rigid 

'*  economy  ;  but  we  entreat  you  to  believe,  that  we  are 

"  80  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  that,  from  tlie  in- 

'*  formation  you  have  given  us  of  the  embarrassed  state 

"'  of  the  general  finance  of  India,  that  the  possession  of 

"  no  surplus  of  income  above  expenditure  could  make 

*"  us  feel  justified  in  the  slightest  disbursements,  or  in 

"  the  grant  to  any  individual  of  one  rupee  beyond  what 

'*  we  deemed  the  duties  of  the  station  required,  with 

"  reference  to  that  comparative  scale    by  which  these 

"  have  hitherto  been  regulated. 

"  We  shall,  according  to  your  orders,  transmit  a 
•*  statement  of  those  charges  which  wc  think  may  be 
'*  fairly  considered  as  belonging  more  to  tlie  General 
*'  Government  of  India  than  to  this  presidency  ;  and  in 
"  the  mean  time  we  can  express  a  confident  hope  that 
"  if  the  net  profits  of  opium  are  assigned  to  us,  and  the 
"  provinces  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country  continued, 
**  wc  shall  not,  unless  events  upon  whicli  we  cannot 
*'  calculate  occur,  exceed  the  amount  of  fifty  lacs,  which 
"  h  is  your  intention  to  allot,  in  order  to  meet  our 
"  deficit." 

The  statement  of  the  revenue  and  charges  of  Bombay 
that  follows  is  for  five  years.  It  contains  the  pro- 
spective estimate  for  1831-3'2,  which  shows  that  in  the 
result  the  net  charges  of  Bombay  have  been  reduced 
nearly  to  the  standard  desired  by  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment 
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An  Aceount  of  the  Aevenuei  and  Charges  of  Bombay,  under  the  reafeokt 

of  the  $ttnufor  ikt 


1836^. 


1827-38. 


Htot  Duties  .  ■  .  ■ 
pMtX>ttce  CoUectloM 
SUmpItaUcfl  •  •  • 
Jodieltf  FtM  mA  Im* 


Salt  lUrenne,  mkIPto-) 
tt$  derired  from  the  > 
nlaof    ....    J 


ftapeee. 
27,558 

1,13^96 

1,67,614 

64,016 

1,65,188 


O^nm  VtmM 


ftfou  mod  LIccDM*  of  1 
txcluilve  prirUcgc*.   i 


CiutoiM    of    Andeat  | 
PoiimloM     .    •     ) 


LudBflreovM  of  ditto 


Lud  lUrtDace,  Ctu*\ 
toM.  Jodlclal  Pee*,  I 
ftcMOfProTlncee  ceded  i 
by  the  Oalcomr.       J 


Land  Beremiee,  Cii«-'\ 
toflU,  Jadlelal  Pecs.  I 
Ae^rPnwincee  ceded  > 

audcoiM|iicrcdfk«in  I 
iMdtrattw  .    .    > 


KeriatlUcelpta  for  hire) 
oi  Dock*,  UooringV 
Clwlne,lkc. .     .    .    J 


TMal  SereBofe  Ropcee 


Or  at  St.  3tf.  the  IUpee> ) 

'itcrilBg   ...      J 


1828-29. 


Rnpeet. 
48,354 

1.11,858 

45.875 

63,412 

1,77,190 


6,29,665 
15^9,205 


6,39,801 
16,01,146 


Rapeet. 
34,684 

1,10,685 

57,299 

56,095 

1.85,820 


1829^0. 


18,92,354   18,22,8]  9 


34,86,873 


1,47,55.612 


1,41,201 


2,588,983 


34,02,639 


1,45,21,950 


1,63,405 


3,81,287 

16,24,993 
12,39,884 

32,87,673 

1,34,53,487 

2,95f223 


Rnpcct 
26.172 

1,16,014 

3,37,963 

62,791 

2,43,129 


1830-31. 


KetloMlt. 
1831-32. 


2,30,13,182  2,25,98,449  2^7,27,130 


2,542.325 


2,331,802 


4,14,544 

19,75.760 
14.28,249 

31,17,138 

1,35,36^86 

2,65,289 


Rupees. 
57,246 

1,38,188 

3,58,382 

64,300 

1,89,490 

8,03,525 


Rupees. 
l,4r,60< 

1,39,000 

3,42,000 

60,808 

S,13,800 
1^56,500 


4,51,925     3,30,900 


2,421,443 


19,66,141 
12,77,964 

31,26,845 

1^,36,669 
2,17,199 


2,15,23^5  2^25^7,874  2^5,9«/)00 


2,541,136 


22^000 
13,77,413 

31,71/00 

1/11,87,287 

1,37/KM 


S^54,550 


ifead$  ikereoffor  Five  Yean,  according  to  the  latesi  Advices,  toith  an  Kstimate          f 

ntecftding  Year. 

^ 

mBtcftargcs     .     .    . 
Pwl  Ottc«  rhwyn      . 

Mtatloo.     Itc.     not 
L  ^gMd    prerloucly   M> 
^^■|i  JO  1  Uu  Dvi  pro* 
^■Pi  or  Uic    dulkt 
■  ^ByVavtoff  ibcnforc 

WCft    MffQCllt   M    BC. 

covnt.     ...      J 

1826.27. 

1827-28. 

1828-29. 

1829-30. 

1830-31. 

KBtlmble. 
1831-32. 

Rapen. 

;12,S8I 
1,71,543 

Rupee*. 

32,327 
1,67,538 

Ro|ieea. 

32,481 
1.56,514 

Rupees. 

34,407 
1,65,9«3 

166,489 

Rjpee*. 
1 19,804 
1,46,075 

1,76,669 

Rillieen' 
123,3U0 
1,38,800 

1,66,000 

ItefCM    of    the    CItI)  ) 
B«CsbU>hmcnU.    .      i 

45,74.892 

42,20,278 

48,69,387 

41,46,974 

44,77,140 

38,04,000 

0/  Opi«m  Puac*.    .    i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24,700 

UUfCStlMtdontCCOttBt  1 

Jttcimi  Potamiomt. 

1,83.203 

2,42,045 

2,00,865 

1,87.865 

3,74,699 

2,27,600 

49,62,519 

46,62,188 

52,59,247 

46,92,708 

62,94,387 

44,84,400 

1»i  ini*   Court  of  Ja- 
Ontw*     bimI      Law 

Ctoif  aT  lb*  Sudder 
MdSOUbCotiTUuid 
reOn.     .... 

Tbtal  JwBcUl  divr*. 

Mm*.  Ancient  Pucics.  > 
.!.«.       ....      1 

5,41,445 

4,27,934 

5,12,423 
4,05,105 

5,24/410 
4,13,693 

5,15.735 

5,14,095 

4.78,465 
4,88,494 

5,06,000 
4,17,000 

9,69,379 

9,17,528 

9,38,103 

10,29,830 

9,66,959 

9,23,000 

2.51,858 

2,27,600 

2,16;J11 

1,99,403 

2,07,314 

1,75,550 

ChwgM   coUectiog   Re.1 
vvMM.  Anelcal  Pot- 1 
•MKlOlM.        ...      J 

7j  18,849 

$,77,390 

6.26,516 

6.75,449 

10,36,835 

9,37,033 

Ctileo  w  t      ctuff  c«  1 
coUcctlof     the     B«-  V 
vmuM,  Ciutonui  tiid  1 
iodklal  charge-          ' 

12,92,439 

13,08,176 

10,88,603 

10,38,170 

9,73,175 

9,93,733 

fivrlBCM  ceded  \>j  aid 
cwnqarrcd   from    ihe 
MakrsCUa,       charitr* 
MllMUsf     the     Re. 
fenoes,  Cuitotn    Kud 
Jadlelkl  clurgvt 

MlUUrr  disrie*      .     . 
BvUOqpft  rorUBratloni 
MailB*  cbarret       .     . 

ToUl  ekajse*  Rapen 
Or  ■!  21.  ad.  lb«  Rape*  1 

61,83,372 

1,93^7,807 
13,78,715 
14,55,250 

58,99,985 

1,^2,38,310 
12.71,891 
18,92,105 

53.58,653 

i.f;4,riO,359 

11,09,227 
16,23,061 

59,43,139 

il,54.7C,1«4 
13,66,459 
17,71,769 

58,39,979 

I^4.64;i74 
9.51,200 
15,91,337 

52,85,784 

1,38.92,100 
7JS.3(}a 
15,14,30a 

3,55,20,168 

3,6035,173'3.26;0,080'3,21,95,341 

3,23,25,560  2,89,24700 

3,996,021 

4,060,70; 

3,675,385   3,621,976 

3,636,626   3,254,02! 

Ui* I 

NaleharfcXsterDai 

2,588,98: 

2,542,32: 

2,331,802   2,421,44; 

2.541.136   2,654,55( 

1,407,038    1,518,38 

i   1,343,533!  I,200,533|  1,095.491 

>      599,47i 

MM!.— Th*  Dei  cluuft  ftbov*  Bboivn  U  txcluHlre  of  the  »luc  fif  EaropcKn  »tuf ea  ■u|iptlcd  to  Oomtu 
tkrir  cowt  belnf  Included  tn  ihe  hnmv  lerrltoflal  chtffck. 

J 

GOVERNMENT  OF  BOMBAY. 

Finanp*.  The  prospective  statements  of  Indian  finance  have 
not  always  been  realized;  but  every  account  I  have 
received  from  Bombay  leads  me  to  think,  that  the 
above  will  be  an  exception  ;  but  even  if  there  is  a  dis- 
appointment this  year.  I  am  sanguine  in  the  expec- 
tation, that  if  the  economical  measures  adopted  are 
rigidly  persevered  in,  the  reduction  of  expenditure  will 
be  progressive.  I  shall  not  enter  into  details.  These 
will  be  found  in  the  papers  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Conmions,  and  are  given  also,  as  far 
as  I  had  informjition,  in  the  Appendix  A,  page  90.  I 
have  before  st^ited  the  revision  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  Bombay  Government  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  finance.  This  required  a  cliange  of  almost 
every  department  which  included  the  consolidation  of 
duties  the  diminution  of  offices  and  establishments, 
the  lessening  of  the  number  of  agents,  but  the  augmen- 
tation, in  some  cases,  of  salaries  whei'e  individual  charge 
and  responsibility  were  increased.  \M)ile  all  the  actual 
reductions  made  were  approved,  and  more  directed,  it 
was  willi  real  regret  I  k^nrnwl  that  tlie  Court  of  Directors 
iiave  not  tliought  as  I  did,  that  increased  allowances  to 
those  to  whom  higher  and  more  laborious  duties  were  as- 
signed were  essential,  but  have  directed  that  the  pay  of 
such  officers  should  be  reduced  to  a  scale  ordered  for  the 
stations  they  held — when  tliese  were  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent footing  from  what  they  had  been  placed  by  & 
Hystem,  the  success  of  which  depended  upm  a  selec- 
tion of  men  who,  independent  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  tlieir  duties,  were  employed  as  active  aids  in  the 
check  and  suj»er\'ision  of  public  exjK-nditure. 
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In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  tho  chainnan  of  the  Finance. 
Court  of  Directors,  I  observed,  speaking  of  the  iiidi- 
viiluals  whose  salaries  were  raised ; — *'  The  increase  of 
*•  salary  to  these  public  officers  was  part,  and  a  most 
*•  essential  one,  of  a  system  wliich  included  great  re- 
"  ductions.  It  was  to  them  I  looked  for  Government 
"  being  enabled  to  maintain  a  system  which,  iu  all 
'*  cases  of  contingent  charge,  established  a  prompt 
*•  audit,  and  a  check  upon  demand,  not  issue  ;  and  not 
"  only  through  such  means  lessened  actual  disburse- 
"  ment,  but  gave  the  best  security  that  could  be  ob- 
"  tained,  to  guard  against  that  greatest  of  all  evils,  tlie 
"  grailual  growth  of  public  expenditure," 

1  have  understood  that  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
ailcr  carrying  into  execution  the  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  have  urged,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the 
necessity  of  their  being  reconsidered,  which  1  trust 
they  will,  otherwise  the  reduction  of  a  few  salaries  will 
be  as  a  unit  against  the  losses  sustained.  The  local 
government  must,  to  maintain  the  rigid  system  of 
economy  that  has  been  established,  have  the  power  of 
stimulating  and  rewarding  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
best  talent  in  the  service.  Without  such  aids  in  every 
department,  neither  check  nor  supervision  will  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  abuses  which 
will  invariably  take  place,  when  we  expect  in  such 
governments  to  Hubstitute  routine  duties  of  [mblic 
officers,  and  multiplied  vouchers  and  checks,  for  that 
individual  energy  and  active  integrity  which  detects  by 
continued  vigihmce  evei7  appruiich  to  that  neglect  or 
indifference  which  is  so  baneful  to  every  plan  cah'U- 
lated  to  proinok'  pcrmanenl  economy. 
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&£NEaAl  ADiaviSTBAnoX  OF  BBITISH  INDIA.  AND 
SJTZCI.  C?  ?:-AXS  SCO^BSTSD  FOR  ITS  IHPROTE- 
KEXT  IX  ITS  SXTX&AL  BKAXCHB9. 


[  xow  pctweed  to  <4Set  sme  skort  obsenmtioiis  on  the 
^ezfecnl  Go^fraineat  of  Id&l  and  on  dime  plans  which 
iure  been  sa£^ested  for  hs  inqwoficBieHt 

Mr  sentimaits  on  this  sabject  are  giren  very  fiilly 
n  my  letter  imder  date  tlie  96di  Mairii,  1832,  to  the 
^ecretanr  of  die  India  Boaid,  which,  with  its  enclosure 
)f  a  letter  to  Lord  HlUliam  Bentinck,  on  the  Gvil 
Sovemment  of  India»lbnns  a  numbwof  the  Appendix*. 
One  of  the  most  important  qoestiMis  rdating  to  the 
political  administratiMi  of  India  is  that  of  subsidiaiy 
illiances  with  native  princes.  These,  which  had  been 
ulopted  on  our  first  adrance  to  poBtical  power  in  India, 
n^ere  extended  and  took  a  more  systematical  shape 
under  the  gorerament  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  It 
ivas  at  that  period  the  paramount  power  of  the  British 
Grovemment  in  India  was,  for  the  first  time,  openly 
avowed,  and  the  necessity  of  its  maintoiance  assumed, 
Eis  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  administration ;  and 
one  which,  beyond  all  others,  was  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Indian 
empire.  The  past  and  probable  future  effects  c^  these 
alliances  have  been  tlie  ground  of  much  discussion.     It 

*  Vide  Appendix  D,  p.  lAI. 
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is  a  subject  on  which   I  was   examined  hy  tlie  Com-    Political 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  cannot  better 
convey  my  sentiments  on  the  operation  of  this  system, 
than  by  quoting  my  answer  to  a  query  which  requii-ed 
my  opinion  on  subsidiary  treaties. 

"  I  am  aware,'*  I  stated,  '*  that  a  very  different  opinion 
*'  will  be  formed,  connected  witli  the  policy  and  result 
"•  of  our  subsidiary  treaties,  between  persons  who  have 
**  judged  them  at  a  distance  and  from  records,  however 
"  full,  and   those  who  have  personally  had  an  oppor- 
•*  tunity,  not  only  of  being  instrumental  in  their  nego- 
"  tiation,  but  have  seen  them  in  all  their  results.    The 
"  latter  is  my  case.    I  consider,  that,  from  our  condition 
**  in  India,  we  have  had   in  the  political  branch  always 
*'  an  option  of  difHculties,  and  that  oui-  subsidiary  alli- 
"*  ances  have  been  formed  either  for  the  purpose  of 
"  defending  ourselves  through  them  against  our  ene- 
"  mies,  or  subsecjuently  for  maintaining  that  general 
"  tranquillity  wliich  we  pledged  ourselves  to  protect  at 
"  their  original  formation.     In  the  war  in  which  we 
•'  became  engaged    with    Tippoo    Sultan,   we    were 
"  obliged  to  form  subsidiary  alliances  witli  the  Nizam 
**  and  the   Peishwa ;   and  without   these  alliances,  we 
"  could  not  have  protected  our  own  doniinious  in  the 
*•  south  of  India  from  the  invasion  of  that  prince,  much 
"  less  have  subdued  so  irreconcilable  an  enemy  to  the 
**  British  Government,     After  we  had  taken  this  first 
"  step,  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagements  with  good 
"  faith  towards  the  Nizam  led  to  the  subsidiary  alliance 
"  witl»    him    being  nmintained  and  extended,  for  tlie 
"  purpose  of  protecting  hhn  against  a  combination  of 
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Poliiical.  **  the  Mahrattas.  That  combination  assuniing  a  hostile 
**  aspect  towards  our  government,  obliged  the  Governor- 
"  General  of  India,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking 
^'  (1802),  to  adopt  the  best  measures  he  could  for 
"  enabling  the  British  Government  to  resist  the  attacks 
^'  with  wliich  it  and  its  allies  were  threatened,  from  the 
"  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Mahratta  princes,  Dowlut 
•*  Row  Sindia,  Ragojee  Bhonsela,  and  Jeswunt  Row 
*'  Holkar,  rulers  who  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the 
*'  principles  of  predatory  warfare  which  are  inherent 
*'  in  the  constitution  of  Mahratta  states.  The  Peishwa 
"  Bajerow,  who  had  long  been  solicited  to  enter  into  a 
"  subsidiary  alliance,  in  order  to  protect  himself,  as  well 
"  as  us  and  our  allies,  against  the  chiefs  of  las  own 
"  nation,  was  withheld  by  jealousy  of  the  British  power 
"  from  contracting  such  an  engagement,  until  an  actual 
*'  attack  upon  his  capital  forced  him  to  fly  to  its  terri- 
"  tones  for  protection,  and  led  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 
*•  Tliat  treaty  no  doubt  niiglit  have  precipitated  the 
'*  ho8tiliti<.'8  that  took  place  afterwards  mth  the  Mah- 
"  ratta  chiefs  in  1803;  but  I  am  quite  confident  that 
"  war  could  not  have  been  ultimately  avoided,  and  that 
"  the  continual  preparation  which  we  had  been  for 
"  several  years  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  save  us 
**  from  attack,  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  finances 
"  of  government.  The  result  of  our  subsidiary  alliuncc 
'*  with  the  Peishwa  gave  our  troops  military  positions, 
•'  before  the  war  of  1803  commenced,  within  his  terri- 
*'  tones,  that  ensured  a  success  which  established  for 
*'  a  period  the  peace  of  India ;  and  had  our  subsi- 
"  diaiy  system  been  then  extended,  we  should  have,  I 
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*'  believe,   avoided  those    subsequent  liorrors   to    the   Pol'*'c«J- 

''  iuhabitants   of  a   greater    part   of    India,    and  our 

"  expensive    measures    of    defence,  as    well    as    the 

•*  war  of  1817  and  1818.     These  events,  in  my  opi- 

"  uion,   resulted    from   an    attempt  to   adopt   an    ira- 

"  practicable  system  of  neutral  policy,  which  allowed 

"  the  great  herds  of  freebooters  to  become  foniiiduble, 

••  and  to  plunder  and  despoil  some  of  the  finest  pro- 

*•  viuces  of  India,  for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years. 

•*  About  the  same  period,  or  rather  before  the  treaty 

*'  with  Bajerow.  a  subsidiary  treaty  hail  been  entered 

"  into  with  the  Guicowar  state  of  Guzerat,  in  order, 

**  through  that  alliance,  to  protect  the  possessions  and 

"  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  that  province.     We  had 

"  before  made  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  Surat ;  and 

"  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  some  of  the  richest  provinces 

"  of  that  country  were  ceded  to  the  goveniment  by  the 

"  Peishwa,  in   payment  for  the  troops  which  it   fur- 

"  nished-      By  the  result  of  the  war  of  1803,  the  rich 

"  district  of  Baroach  had  been  ceded  to  the  Company  by 

"  Dowlut  Row  ISindia.  and  the  Bombay  Government 

**  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Guicowar,   which  was 

"  matured  graduuUy,  and  mtliout  war  or  internal  com- 

*'  motions  of  any  consequence.     It  however  found  itself 

"  compelled,  before  it  could  effect  the  dismissal  of  hirge 

**  bodies  of  subsidiary  Arab  troops,  which  ha<l  long  had 

"  a  predominating  influence  at  the  court  of  Baroda,  to 

"  gain  to  its  support  the  numerous  and  influential  ere- 

"  ditors  of  the  state,  who  held  the  security  of  the  Arab 

"  commanders  for  loans  advance*!  to  the  prince,  ami  to 

*'  give  to  those  creditors  what  are  ternied  bandaree  or 
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ToUxxaL "  guarantee  engagements  for  the  adjostment  of  tlie 
*'  claims  upon  the  natire  state.  This  arrangement, 
"  wbicli  gare  to  the  goremmeat  the  great  advantage 
*'  of  settling  ^thout  war  the  countries  of  Guzerat,  has 
**  been  since  the  fiiiitful  source  of  that  embarrassment 
**  which  has  attended  the  course  of  this  subsidiary  alli- 
"  ance,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

"  With  respect  to  the  state  of  Lucknow,  subsidiary 
"  engagements,  wluch  commenced  nearly  seventy  years 
**  ago,  have  undergone  great  vicissitudes.  The  working 
"  of  these  the  Committee  will  no  doubt  receive  &om  per- 
"  sons  that  possess  more  minute  information  than  1  do 
**  upon  the  subject.  After  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan, 
"  the  heir  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  Rajah  of  Mysore  ww 
**  restored  to  that  country,  and  a  subsidiary  alliance 
"  formed  for  his  protection,  it  being  of  course  indis- 
**  pensable  to  protect  a  prince  whom  we  had  taken  from 
*'  a  prison  and  placed  on  a  tlut)ne.  There  was  also  a 
"  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  petty  state  of  Travancore. 
"  Tliis  is,  I  believe,  a  short  account  of  the  principal 
**  subsidiary  alliances  into  which  we  entered  Wfore 
"  1803.  Subsequently  to  that  date,  we  entered  into  a 
'*  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  court  of  Nagpore,  and  in 
"  1818  with  that  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar;  l>olh  the 
"  latter  states  having  been,  from  the  events  of  the  wars 
"  of  1803  and  1817-18,  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which 
"  they  could  not  have  supported  themselves  without 
*'  our  protection.  We  could  not  have  abandoned  tlie 
**  Nagpore  state  without  resigning  it  to  the  enemies  of 
*'  the  British,  and  I  nuiy  say  of  all  civilized  govem- 
^  mcuta,  the    Pindarees,  us   well   as  to   the  probable 
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*•  hostility  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Jesunirit  Row  llol-   I'oUiical. 

*'  kar  and  Dowlut  Row  Siudiu.  The  young  prince 
"  Mulhur  Row  Holkar,  after  the  battle  of  Mehidpore, 
••  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  fomi,  placed  by  us  upon 
"  the  throne ;  and  the  whole  of  his  territories  were 
"  in  that  condition  that  it  was  quite  impossible  tliey 
"  could  have  been  consolidated  into  a  substantive  power 
*•  in  Central  India  by  any  other  means  tlian  through 
*'  the  arms  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  British 
**  Government. 

•'  Having  thus  stated  my  opinion  of  the  necessity  by 
"  which  we  have  been  impelled  to  contract  these  alli- 
"  ances,  1  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  their  general 
"  results.  These  have  been  very  different  in  different 
*'  situations,  and  have  been  very  dependent  upon  the 
"  characters  of  the  princes,  their  nuuisters,  and  I  may 
"  add,  of  the  British  representatives  employed  at  their 
"  courts.  Several  of  those  states  had  their  countries 
"  relieved  by  these  alliances  from  great  and  increasing 
"  evils.  The  territories  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  for  in- 
**  stance,  which  were  one  scene  of  desolation,  have  been 
*'  restored  to  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  that  is  quite  sur- 
"  prising,  Mysore  for  a  long  period  of  years  improved 
"  under  our  protection  in  all  branches  of  its  govern- 
"  ment,  as  well  as  in  its  resources ;  cultivation  was 
"  increased,  roads  of  an  excellent  description  made 
"  througliout  the  whole  country,  and  wheel-carriages, 
**  which  had  hardly  ever  been  known,  introduced  to  a 
"  very  great  extent,  while  the  |»ei->ple  ap[*eared,  and 
"  were,  contented  and  happy.  One  of  the  most  evil 
**  consequences  which  has  attended  our  alUanee  in  other 
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of  UjdfT  Ally  aad  "npFW  agunit 
tlie  Briliib  Govenmoit,  SDd  vlio  kare  criiieed 
thirty  ycwi  seal,  fidditjr,  aad  cuwge  in  cootriba 
to  the  9mot€m  tt  eweij  mbmifiatwA  w  in  which  they 
hftve  served  in  assocUtioQ  with  ovr  troopa. 
**  To  gire  the  Cocnmittee  an  inipressioD  of  the  eha* 
racter  of  the  eanuiaiiderB  of  this  force,  and  of  those 
men  of  whom  it  is  composed,  I  can  almoet  postttreif 
■firm,  that  daring  Tarioas  wars,  particularly  the 
cMDpa^  of  1803-4,  and  of  1817-18,  thnwgti 
the  whole  of  which  they  were  in  the  field,  and 
marched  to  the  distant  countries  of  Malwa  and 
Rajpootana,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  slightest 
miseonduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  their  high  and 
respectable  officers,  or  any  instance  that  I  ktiow — 
and  I  was  with  them  on  both  of  these  campaigns — of 
the  desertion  of  one  man  from  this  excellent  and  most 
asefiil  body  of  troops.  The  prosperity  of  Aly; 
its  internal  {id ministration  wa^  no  doubt  in  a 
degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  prince  being  a 
when  the  state  was  establislied,  and  to  the  personal 
cliaructer  of  Purnea,  who  was  a  Dewan  or  minister, 
an  office  he  held  with  Tippoo  Sultan ;  ami  also  to  the 
ex|)crienced  and  able  men  who,  having  held  office  f<»r 
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"  a   long  period  in  that  country,  were  maintained  in  Poliiieid, 

"  different  liigh  stations.     Since  the  prince  has  come 

*'  of  age,  I  regret  to  leiiru  that  his  hahits  of  extrava- 

"  gance  and  his  addiction  to  vicious  courses  have  com- 

*•  bined  to  give  to  his  government  a  character  of  oppres- 

**  sion  and  injustice,  and  to  raise  a  feeling  of  opposition 

•*  in  some   parts  of  his  subjects,  which  has  led  to  the 

"  direct  interference   of  the  British  Government  with 

"  his  administration.     I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 

•*  particulars  of  these  transactions,  and  can  therefore 

"  only  state  my  hope  that  they  will  not  lead  to  the 

*'  annihilation  of  this  power;  being  ftilly  satisfied  that, 

"  upon  the  whole,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and 

"  particularly  those  of  the  higher  classes,  have  enjoyed 

"  a  happiness  and  consideration  superior  to  what  I  think 

'*  our  system  of  rule,  and  its  charjtcter  as  that  of  foreign- 

"  ers,  could  have  enabled  us  to  bestow  upon  them, 

"  With  respect  to  the  Nizam,  with  which  coun- 
"  try  I  have  been  acquainted  for  forty  years,  it  was, 
"  when  our  first  subsidiary  alliance  was  formed,  in  a 
"  very  distracted  state,  being  continually  subject  to  in- 
**  ternal  revolts  of  dependent  chiefs,  and  to  a  dread  of 
*'  annual  visitations  from  the  neighbouring  Mahrattas. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  between  the  increasins  evils 
*'  which  such  a  condition  must  have  brought  upon  this 
"  state,  and  those  which  have  undoubtedly  been  the 
"  consequence  of  our  subsidiary  alliance.  There  is  no 
**  doubt  that  in  this  country  our  influence  and  support 
"  have  paralysed  the  power  of  the  prince,  and  given  the 
''  sanction  of  our  name,  if  not  our  authority,  to  the  acts 
"  of  oppressive  ministers  ;  and  that  much  of  what  we 
"  have  done  and  left  undone  appears  to  have  hw.d  ^l\e 
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Political.  **  same  effect  of  deteriorating  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  and  the  respectability  and  condition  of  some  of  its 
"  principal  nobles.       Many   causes    have  led    to    this 
"  result,  on  which  I  shall  not  now  expatiate ;  one  very 
"  prominent  has  been  the  occurrence  of  wars,  which 
"  forced  us  on  measures  that,  though  they  might  hare 
"  promoted  the  success  of  our  military  operations,  liave 
"  injured  the   internal  prosperity  of  the  country.     But 
*'  nothing   can  be  less  calculated  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
"  true  judgment  upon  such  a  subject,  than  to  dwell  upon 
"  the  evils  which  our  system  has  created  in  a  native 
"  state,  without  adverting  to  those  from  which  it  has 
**  been   rescued,  or   looking  prospectively  to  those  in 
**  which  it  might  be  involved  by  our  withdrawing  from 
"  the  connexion,  or  substituting  our  own  rule.     The 
"  decision  upon  such  points  can  never  be  made  upon 
"any   general   principles;   they   are,   from  the  cha- 
*'  racter  of  our  power  in  India,  and  our  not  being  a 
*•  national  government,  practical  questions,  and  must  be 
"  decided  in  each  case  with  reference  to  persons  and 
"  localities,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  except 
"  at  the  moment  of  their  occurrence.     This  observation 
"  refers  to  our  other  subsidiary  alliances,  as  well  as 
"  those  of  the  Nizam.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
"  native  state  is  only  to  be  preserved,  when  connected 
*'  with  us  by  intimate  ties,  by  suiting  our  conduct  to  its 
"  actual  condition,  and  by  attention  to  a  general  prin- 
"  ciple  which  equally  avoids  that  fretting,  constant  iu- 
**  terference  which  degrades  men  as  instruments  of  rule, 
**  and  ultimately  destroys  the  government,  through  thft 
"  means  of  British  agency,  and  that  abstinence  from 
"  interference  wluch  inevitably  leaves  such  states   to 
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"  destroy  themselves.     But   considering,  as  I  do  from  Political. 

"  all  my  experience,  that  it  is  our  policy  to  maintain  as      ' 

"  long  as   we  possibly  can  all  native  states  now  exist- 

"  ing,  and  througii  them  as  well  as  by  other  means*  to 

"  support  and  maintain  native  chiefs  and  an  aristocracy 

*'  throughout  the  empire  of  India,  I  do  think  tliat  every 

"  measure  sliould  be  adopted  that  is  calculated  to  avert 

"  what  I  should  consider  as  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 

"  ties,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  that  could  arise  to  our 

**  empire, — the  whole  of  India  becoming  subject  to  our 

'*  direct  rule. 

**  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  native  state  can  exist  if  we 
*'  exact  a  strict  observance  of  the  terms  (in  a  literal 
"  sense)  of  the  various  alliances  we  make.  It  belongs 
"  to  good  faith  to  interpret  our  treaties  with  considera- 
'*  tion  to  the  sense  in  wliicb  they  are  understood  by 
**  those  with  whom  they  were  contnicted,  and  with  every 
"  indulgence  to  their  lax  habits  in  such  points.  We  can, 
'*  I  think,  have  no  right,  except  under  the  most  positive 
"  and  clear  breach  of  treaty  on  their  part,  to  go  in  any 
"  shape  beyond  the  spirit  of  our  engagements,  except 
"  on  occasions  where  the  public  peace  of  the  country 
"  under  our  general  protection  is  threatened  in  a  degree 
"  that  calls  for  a  change  of  rule  as  a  matter  of  positive 
"  necessity,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  our 
"  own  territories  and  those  of  others.  I  mean,  however, 
"  to  exclude  from  this  admission  that  right  which  has 
"  been  often  assumed  nith  respect  to  our  view  of  the 
"  comparative  benefit  that  the  inliabitants  would  enjoy 


■  I  have  itated  my  sentiments  on  this  vubjecl  more  ful!y  in  Appendix 
A,  p.  12. 
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PoUtieaL  "  under  our  rule,  from  that  which  they  enjoy  under  that 
^L  •*  of  their  native  princes.    I  am  not,  from  my  experience, 

^B  "  prepared  to  admit  that  this  result  as  a  general  positioa 

^H  *'  is  founded  upon  truth.     I  particularly  allude   to  the 

^f  *'  condition  of  those  superior  grades  of  society,  without 

f  "  wliich  I  consider  no  community  can  long  exist;  and, 

^  in  a  political  view,  I  certainly  must  apprehend  much 
*'  danger  from  the  extinction  of  the  higher  classes.  My 
*'  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  fully  stated  in  my  letter  to 
**  the  Secretary  of  the  India  Board  (which  is  before  the 
**  Committee)  of  the  26th  March,  1832.  I  have  als«j 
**  stated  in  that  letter  that  the  native  states,  who  still 
**  remain  subject  to  our  general  influence  and  authority, 
"  but  who  exercise  their  internal  administration  in  an 
'^  independent  manner,  absorb  many  elements  of  scdi- 
**  tion  and  rebellion  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  come 
*'  into  action  if  theii'  power  was  extinct,  and  more  cer- 
'*  tainly,  as  I  should  expect  that  an  apparent  state  of 
*•  peace  might  lead,  from  financial  considerations,  to  the 
"  further  decrease  of  our  military  force,  on  the  very 
*'  general  but  very  false  supposition  often  made,  that 
*'  because  tranquillity  is  established  in  a  particular 
•*  quarter,  troops  are  not  required;  ivhen  the  fact  is, 
**  that  the  tranquillity  is  referable  to  the  establishment 
•'  and  continuance  of  that  force,  and  its  removal  produces 
•'  the  evil  wliich  it  was  calculated  to  prevent.  I  have 
"  frequently  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
*'  principles  of  good  i)olicy  to  increase  the  territories 
"  under  our  direct  rule,  and  that  upon  the  assumption 
"  tliat  we  can  govern  them  l>etter  than  their  actual 
"  nders.  Some,  indeed,  assert  that  it  is  a  moral  duty 
*'  to  do  so.     While  I  deny  the  first  position,  I  cannot 
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"  uuderstaiiil  that  to  ar^ue  tor  our  rights  to  enlarge  our   p„iiticnl. 

"  Indian  territories,  ou  the  latter    ground,  is   in   any 

"  degree  different  from  a  doctrine  which  wouhl  justify 

"  unlimited  usurpation  and  conquest,  on  the  vague  spe- 

"  cultttion  of  improving  the  condition  of  a  native  state, 

"  by  a  process  that  commenced  in  destroying  its  esta- 

**  blished  institutions  and  goveruTuent." 

The  full  manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  loeal 
administration  of  India,  iu  my  History  of  that  country, 
in  llie  Memoir  of  Central  India,  and  the  Ajipendix  to 
this  volume,  renders  further  notice  of  the  subject  in  this 
place  nuite  unnecessary,  except  so  far  as  to  state,  liiat 
after  perusing  all  the  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  my  opinions,  as  expressed  in  my  letter  to 
Lord  VVilliam  Rentinck  *»  of  the  2d  December  1830,  re- 
main unaltered.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  my  sug- 
gestions for  doing  awuy  with  civil  counsellors,  on  the 
ground  of  the  check  which  they  constitute  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Governor-General,  or  the 
Governors  of  subordinate  presidencies  ;  but  the  power 
given  to  the  latter  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  them 
an  equal,  if  not  a  better  check  ou  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral, wliile  the  rules  under  which  the  Governors  acted, 
combined  with  the  control  of  the  Governor-General, 
would  establish  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  their  mea- 
sures; but.  independent  of  the  power  which  I  have  sug- 
gested should  be  vested  in  the  Governor-General  and 
Governors,  they  should  have  that  of  calling  into  council 
for  specific  purposes  the  highest  functionaries  of  each 

*  Vide  Appendix  D,  p.  ir6,  in  which  document  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject if  fully  treated. 
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Public,  department;  and,  if  deemed  expedient,  their  doing  so 
might  be  made  imperative  in  certain  cases,  in  which  the 
persons  to  be  called  upon  should  be  specified.  This 
brings  me  to  the  examination  of  a  most  ini}>ortant 
question  relative  to  the  establishment  of  leg;islatiTe 
councils,  which  has  recently  come  under  discussion  bott 


in  India  and  England. 


fi^: 


The  proposition  for  legislative  councils  came 
from  Bengal,  where  an  apprehension  of  evils,  more  than 
their  existencCj  appears  to  have  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  the  Governor-General  and  his  colleagues  the  expe- 
diency of  such  an  union  of  legislative  power  between 
the  Supreme  Government  and  his  Majesty's  Court  as 
should  prevent  future  collision,  support  local  authority, 
and  give,  from  the  laws  enacted,  due  attention  to  the 
claims  of  British  sulyects  residing  in  India  to  the  pro- 
tection of  British  law ;  at  the  same  time  that  those  of 
the  natives,  grounded  on  acts  of  parliament,  to  be 
governed  according  to  their  usages  and  religion,  should 
not  he  neglected. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  I  have  prescribed 
myself,  to  examine  in  detail  the  various  modes  in  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution. 
I  have,  in  my  Minute  on  Sir  John  Grant's  petition. 
which  forms  a  number  of  the  Appendix  *,  stated  very 
fully  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  a  disposition  in  hb 
Majesty's  Courts  at  the  presidencies  of  India  to  extend 
their  power;  but  deeming  these  very  great,'  I  must 
think,  and  my  opinion  is  formed  ai\er  the  most  atten- 

*  Vide  Appendix  C,  p.  130. 
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tive  pcnisu!  of  every  plan  8Uggeste<l,  that  no  improve-    LeewU- 
nient  of  the  lej:p«lntive  brnncli  would  l)e  effected  by  the  CoimcU*, 
proposed  change,  that  could  balance,  for  one  moment, 
the  serious  hazards  that  wouhl  be  incurred  by  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  cause  which  has  chiefly  tended  to  collision 
between  the  Local  Governments  of  India  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's Courts  of  Justice,  is  to  be  found  in  the  immber  J 
and  complexity  of  the  acts  of  parliament  which  have  { 
been  passed  in  England  relative  to  that  country.  There 
is  now  ample  infonnation  to  enable  parliament  to  re- 
vise these  acts ;  to  cast  from  them  all  tliat  is  founded 
on  error,  or  has  become  obsolete,  and  thus  at  once  to 
get  rid  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  superfluities,  in 
order  to  condense  their  useful  provisions  in  one  act :  to 
which  might  be  added  such  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  the  power  of  his  Majesty's  Courts,  as  experience 
has  proved  to  f)e  essential  to  the  support  of  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  Ix)cal  Government,  in  a  degree  that 
would  enable  it  to  fidrtl  its  sovereign  functions.  I  can 
have  no  doubt  all  this  might  be  easily  effected ;  and 
quite  concur  in  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr.  EI- 
phinstone,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
India  Board,  both  regarding  the  increased  power  to 
governors,  and  the  limitations,  in  certain  cases,  of  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  The  other  alterations,"  this  gentleman  observes, 
"  I  would  recommend  in  the  Indian  Government  are 
*^  the  following : — the  Governors  should  have  com- 
"  missions  from  the  King,  as  the  Commanders-in-chief 
"  have  now.     This  would  raise  their  dignity,  especially 
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Lesnsia-  '^  with  the  army,  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  suppo- 
C<wTCils  "  sition  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Governors 
—     "  represent  diflFerent  authorities. 

"  That  the  powers  of  the  Governors  while  absent 
"  from  the  seat  of  government,  but  within  the  limits  of 
'*  the  territory  belonging  to  their  presidency,  should  be 
"  explained ;  it  is  now  far  from  distinct.  The  best 
"  plan  would  perhaps  be  to  allow  them  to  act  inde- 
"  pendently,  as  they  now  do,  or  to  consult,  as  they 
"  thought  best  in  each  case.  Every  facility  should  be 
"  given  to  them  to  move  often  through  the  country. 

"  The  questions  connected  with  the  relations  be- 
"  tween  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Government  are 
"  of  great  importance.  They  have  been  so  much  dis- 
"  cussed  of  late^  that  I  doubt  if  I  ought  to  enter  upon 
"  the  subject, 

'*  It  might  perhaps  prevent  collision,  if  1st,  it  were 
"  clearly  fixed,  that  the  Supreme  Courts  had  no  juris- 
"  dictions  of  any  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  Calcutta, 
"  Bombay,  and  Madras,  except  over  Europeans ;  and  if 
"  the  word  '  inhabitant'  were  directed  to  be  used  in  India 
"  in  the  restricted  sense  usual  in  common  language. 

"  2nd.    If  the    Government   were   allowed,  in  all 

"  cases,  to  declare  whether  an  act  was  or  was  not  done 

"  with  their  approbation.     At  present  an  order  of  the 

"  Government  *  exempts  the  officer  obeying  it  from  all 

**  suit  in  the  Supreme   Court,  and  transfers  the  re- 

*'  sponsibility  to  the  Government^  but  it  requires  that 

**  the  order  should  be  previous. 

*  I  believe  this  power  is  at  present,  by  the  words  of  the  Act,  given  only 
to  the  Governor-General.  It  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  given  to 
(he  Oovrmors  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
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3d.    The  Goyenior   should   he  empowered,  in  all   LeeiRk- 


cases  where  it  appeared  to   him  tliat  the  Court  was  q^ 
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exceeding  its  jurisdiction,  to  suspend  lae  prace 
until  a  reference  could  be  made  to  England.  He 
should  be  empowered  to  take  the  same  step  in  all 
cases  in  which  he  deliberately  pronounced  that  the  in- 
terference of  the  Court  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
state. 

'*  4th.  The  Governor  should  be  personally  exempt 
from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  should 
he  be  liable  to  serve  on  juries,  or  to  be  summoned 
as  evidence,  unless  with  his  own  consent.  Some 
alterations  should  be  made  in  his  present  liability  to 
arrest  for  treason  and  felony.  If  the  present  state  of 
things  were  generally  understood,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  natives,  and  even  foreign  princes,  would 
not  attempt  to  intimidate  tlie  Governor,  by  threaten- 
ing to  procure  charges  agiiinst  him,  and  that  they 
would  not  even  bring  such  charges.  A  single  charge, 
supported  by  a  false  oath,  would  be  sufficient  to  com- 
mit the  Governor  to  prison ;  thus  transferring  the 
Government  for  a  time,  perhaps  a  long  one,  into  other 
hands,  and  greatly  weakening  the  powers  of  the  dis- 
graceil  Governor  for  ever  after. 

*'  5th.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  shouKl  be  required  to  in- 
stitute a  summary  inquiry  into  the  question  whether 
an  individual  complained  of  is  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction, and  not  to  issue  process  at  once  on  the  oath 
of  a  com])lainant,  by  which  means  process  nnght  be 
issued   against   independent   princes,  and  has  been 
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I«kU1i-  "  used  to  intimidate   pvrtioim  nowise   subject  to  their 
Couticik.  **  jurisflictian,  or  even  to  the  British  Government." 

It  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  most  essential  that 
the  power  given  to  liis  Majesty's  Courts  of  Law  when 
tliese  were  first  establislied  over  native  public  servants 
should  be  rescinded  *.  The  necessity  wluch  might,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  lustory  of  British  India,  haw 
rendered  this  a  good  and  operative  check  over  a  few 
individuals  employed  to  screen  their  European  supe- 
riors, no  longer  exists  ;  and  tlus  part  of  the  law  gives 
an  indefinite  pretext  for  interference  with  an  immense 
number  of  natives,  which  an  uninformed  or  indiscreet 
judge  might  exercise  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  public 
interests,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the 
local  government. 

Referring  to  the  various  plans  lately  brought  forward 
for  forming  legislative  councils,  of  employing  la>vyer8 
in  tiie  provincial  administration  of  justice,  and  of  re- 
modelling existing  laws  to  meet  the  changes  which  are 
anticipated  from  an  influx  of  Eurojwan  settlers,  I 
have,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  their  Report,  for  giving  primary  attention  iu  all 
arrangements  to  the  interests  of  the  natives  over  those 
of  Europeans,  would,  I  fear,  be  violated  by  tlie  proposed 
changes.  That  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
vincial administration  of  our  Eastern  empire  may,  in 

*  At  fresent  the  ZilUh  Courts  have  r  conctirrent  juriidictton  over 
nutive  xervunls.  and  the  legislature  by  f;iving  them  Uie  power  hai 
nised  their  competence  lo  this  duty. 
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unc  points,  be  defective,  is  saying  no  more  than  we 
lUst  of  every  human  institution ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  defects  are  capable  of  remedy ;  and 
11  our  efforts  at  improvement  of  legislation  in  Iiidia 
lould  be  to  simplify  and  reduce  our  laws  in  size,  in 
ler  that  they  may  be   more  in   accordance  with  the 
tbits  and   understanding  of  those   for  whose  benefit 
ley  are  intended.     This  object  appears  to  have  been, 
a  great  degree,  attained  by  the  condensed  and  clear 
le  of  civil  and  criminal  law  nwv  in  force  at  Uombay. 
'he  experience  of  six  years  gives  ground  to  anticipate 
le  fulfilment  of  those  expectations  in  which  it  was 
'amed.    it   has  been  translated  into    the   vernacular 
languages  of  the  country,  and   being  singularly  free  of 
^technicalities,  is  already  well  understood  by  the  natives 
^bmployed   in  its   administration.     According  to  every 
^beport  I  have  received,  tins  code  is  recognised  by  tlie 
^■population  at  large  as  a  great  improvement  in  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  government.     Complete  publicity  in 
all  legal  proceedings,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  mider 
which  they  live,  can  alone  impart  to  the  natives  of 
India  the  power  of  appreciating  the  just  and  humane 
principles  in  wliich  this  branch  of  our  rule  is  grounded. 
As  society  advances,  additional  laws  may  be  framed  to 
meet  its  wants ;  but  every  law  not  j)Ositively  reijuired 
appears  to  me  an  evil,  and  any  plan  that  may  have  the 
effect  of  vexing  and  disturbing  a  population  of  many 
millions  with  nmltiplied  enactments  wliich  they  cannot 
comprehend,  in  order  to   meet  the  excited  expectation 
of  a  few  iiundrcd  of  our  countrymen,  requires  at  least 
very  serious  consideration. 
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Leeisla-       At  Madras  and  Bengal,  native  Christians  and  Anglo- 
CouimUs.  Indians  have  complaiaed  of  being  subject  to  laws  framed 

and  adapted  for  those  who  profess  the  Mahomedan  and 

Hindoo  religion.  This  is  not  the  case  at  Bombay; 
the  new  code  at  that  Presidency  being  alike  appli- 
cable to  men  of  all  classes  and  religions ;  and  in  this 
instance  it  has  departed,  and,  I  think,  wisely,  from  <me 
of  the  principles  on  which  our  first  provincial  laws  were 
framed. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments may  be  found  in  some  parts  oi  our 
territories,  &om  the  opposite  systems  of  law  to  which 
Europeans  and  natives  are  amenable  when  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  in  relaxing  the 
restrictions  which  are  said  to  deter  Europeans  of  capital 
and  enterprise  from  settling  in  the  provinces,  I  must 
state  my  opinion,  given  with  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  liberal  en- 
couragement, that  I  should  deem  the  benefit  to  India 
too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  was  to  bring  along  with  it 
the  necessity  of  such  changes  as  have  been  proposed  in 
the  established  system  of  judicature. 

I  fear  that  circumstances  connected  with  the  charac- 
ter and  population  of  our  extraordinary  empire  in  the 
East,  forbid  a  hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  courts 
of  British  law,  and  those  which  have  been  or  may  be 
enacted  for  the  provinces.  The  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  betAveen  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  and  his  Majesty's  Judges  at  Calcutta,  as 
well  as  the  evidence  given  to  the  Committee  of  the 
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[ouse   of  Commons,    aflbrd    abundant    proof  of  tlie 
serious  obstacles  which  are  likely  to  prevent  the  suc- 
cessful adoption  of  such  a  plan;  but  while   Europeans 
who  remain  at  ihe  presidencies  live  under  the  laws  of 
their  native  country,  those  who,  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  private  views,  settle  in  the  provinces,   may 
have  certain  rights  extended  to  them,  without  incurring 
the  necessity  of  any  serious  change  of  a  judtciiil  system 
framed  for  the  protection  of  the  natives.     It  would,  in- 
I,  be  most  unwise  to  incur  any  hazard  of  injury  to 
the  interests,  or  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the   latter,  on 
ich  a  ground.     Enro[)eanSj  possessed  of  skill,  capital, 
^d   enterprise,   are,    no   duubt,   essential    to   the    im- 
provement of  the  resources    of  India ;   but  they    can 
^Blever  from  the  climate  and  other  circumstances  amount 
^Bd  more   than    a  slight  sprinkling   among  the  native 
^■^pulation,  and   to  eu!n]»romise  in  any  sliape  the  hap- 
^Biness  and  contentment   of  the  hitter,   for  a  small  and 
^^kvoured  class,   would  neither   be  just  nor  jiolilic.     1 
well  know  no  such  consequences  as  I   have  stated  are 
^B|>prehended  by  those  who   brought   fonvurd  the   plans 
^Bf  wliich  I  am  treating.     On  the  contrary,  they  desire 
^Bbd  seek  as  anxiously  as   I  can,  the  ha|>piness  and  im- 
^^rovement  of  our  Indian  subjects  ;   but  our  opinions 
^_4iffer,  and  the  means  they  propose  us  likely  to  promote 
^Bbese  objects  are,  in  my  mind,  calculated  to  produce  a 
quite  contrary  result     It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I  am 
^Bpot  disposed  to  assent  to  any  of  the  plans  brought  for- 
ward for   the  establishment  of  permanent   legislative 
councils,  in   order  to  revise  or    frame   regulations.      I 
consider  the  occasional  tiomination  of  such  councils  or 
committees,  as  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  utiUty;  and 
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l^wdM^  with  regard  to  the  persons  of  Trfaom  they  aretobeoom- 
Cooneils.  posed,  they  might  be  specified  *  with  a  htitiide  of  sdec- 
tioa  given  to  the  government,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  sufficient  talent  and  infonnadon  ooold  always  be 
commanded  in  India  for  this  duty,  in  the  perfi»maDce 
<^  which  loonsiderthat  a  person  of  general  knowledge, 
'  including  legal,  would  be  most  valuable,  for  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  regulations  should  be  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  British  law,  though  differing  from  its 
forms.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  how- 
ever, as  was  proved  at  Bombay,  that  such  a  person  f 
should  have  become  by  residence  in  India,  divested  of 
some  of  his  English  prejudices,  and  that  he  should  add 
to  his  other  attainments,  that  of  Oriental  knowledge. 
I  should  also  deem  the  aid  of  able  natives  of  much  im- 
portance in  such  ccxnmittees.  There  is  no  brandi  of 
our  administration  in  which  that  minute  knowledge 
they  possess  of  their  own  laws  and  usages  as  well  as 
of  the  general  character  of  the  population,  could  be  of 
more  use  than  in  the  execution  of  such  a  task,  and  I 
am  satisfied  many  and  serious  errors  may  be  avmded 
by  their  employment. 

Unless  when  it  is  wished  to  frame  or  revise  a  code,  or 

*  If  a  lawyer  wti  required  on  tocb  a  cooneil  or  eommittee,  the  AdfO* 
cale-|;enffral  oC  Gorenuiieiit  might  be  specified  as  a  penoa  to  be  caUid 
upon  to  aid  in  perfomiing  the  responsible  duty  of  framiiig  or  retiaag 
laws.  The  reasons  against  any  of  his  Majesty's  Judges  fonntng  part  of 
this  council,  appear  to  me  very  strong,  on  the  ground  of  the  ofafcetioii  of 
vetting  judicial  and  legislative  powers  in  the  same  person. 

t  To  aid  the  able  servants  in  the  fiscal  and  judicial  branches  of  adai- 
nistration,  who  were  appointed  to  frame  a  new  code  of  laws,  Mr.  Kl- 
phinstone  selected  Mr.  William  Erskine,  a  gentleman  who  added  to  legal 
and  literary  acquirements,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge, 
character,  and  languages  of  the  natives  of  India. 
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ia  cases  where  alterations  become  necessary  in  tlie  frame  I^^iaia- 
of  our  judicature,  such  us  lately  took  place  in  extend-  coundi* 
ing  the  powers  of  native  judges,  additional  laws  are 
seldom  required  for  a  community,  tlie  progress  to 
change  in  which  is  very  slow.  This  fact  is  established 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Auber,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  That  gentleman  states,  tliat 
from  tlie  year  1793  to  1830,  while  tliere  were  5019 
public  and  general  laws  enacted  in  Great  Britain,  4G22 
local  acts,  and  2627  private  acts,  making  in  all  12,268 
Acts  of  Parliament,  tliere  was  only  1177  in  India, 
though  the  jH»riod  includes  the  estublisli  ment  of  three 
new  codes  *,  and  the  ])apulation  fur  whom  these  laws 
ivere  made,  exceeds  four  times  that  of  Eugluud. 
These  facts  show  very  forcibly  the  great  distinction 
which  exists  in  the  character  of  the  society  for  wliich 
it  is  desired  to  legislate ;  and  1  must  believe,  thut  if 
persons  with  habits  and  knowledge  drawn  from  such 
different  sources  as  English  and  Indian  law,  are 
formed  into  a  permanent  council,  with  power  to  revise, 
modify,  and  enact  civil  as  well  as  criminal  laws,  we 
shall  have  our  codes  enlarged  in  stead  of  being  re- 
duced, and  the  ends  of  justice  as  far  as  the  Indian 
part  of  the  community  is  concerned  more  embarrassed 
than  promoted. 

No  argmnents    I  have  yet  seen  have  reconciled  my 
mind!  to    so    hazardous  an  expenment  as  that   of  ad-    i 
mitting  English  lawyers  in  any  mode  to  a  share  of  the   I 
provincial  legislation  of  India;  I  speak  with  deference   I 

*  The  Madras  code  was  established  after   1793,  as  were  the  late  and 
present  code  of  regulations  al  Bumb^iy. 
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acid  nxftut  <i  3a§  M^ms:t~$  jraieen  m  ifcat  comitrv,  ts 
vcii  a&ft  c£  ucae  wiit  jme^ie  ii.  -t^icsr  omtis  bnt  their 
cfiaratfkc^  ta«sz-  ajhrrrg^  luz-  fccsEv  bBowicdge,  and 
tLewibcMr  bQic§  ofiatfi^iLixi&vifliMyiBBfopiiiioOy  tend 
tovafz  tttfsc  ibr  satc^  cnaes.  It  k  tnie  Act  would  be 
^ssfjtmttd  visa  »isat  |ci£t  iJami,  vlnae  life  had 
bccxk  pkst  kt  jwi^zisQsitfiz^  a  ^vsta^  cf  jmisprudcnce, 
erccTidcid  OD  in^^^CL  td  i^  us^vs,  prejudiees,  and 
relifktt  cc  tije  CiAah-^s. — ict  <!^ipc!at)t  habits  wwild  often 
cvtAXt  sencKii  diStsrcxit  <€  ofiaaim :  and  the  aril  ser- 
ram^  of  the  G:€&]tt^T.  howerer  sopeiior  in  local  in- 
fonnadoQ  a3>dk3(m^ied:?e-,vinldbeiisabletooope*witb 
their  lesal  collea£::3e»  oa  pMnc^  viudi  iordred  tibe  oca* 
^ideralioD  of  the  pnocipleis  and  practire  in  British  lair. 
I  recorded  -f  my  seonments  upon  this  subject  before  I 
left  Boicbav. 

"  It  appears,  I  observed,  by  a  late  oommiuiicaticn 

*  In  cwry  caat  vbm  j^ifcs.  kncrt,  and  criEaiB;  were  miztd  A 
the  proeeflfinei  of  the  prodDcsal  eoaxCft,  I  dkoajd  satidpAle  the  iCMtt 
vhich  Mr.  Ross  ioow  m  imtwher  of  the  Sc^vcne  Govenment)  appre* 
bended,  in  the  ercat  of  s  conit  or  fhamhw  bcn^  eonslitated,  in  vbieh 
one  or  tvo  judgn  of  the  Sadder  Adav]a1  vere  a»ocu*ed  with  hb  Ut- 
jesty's  judges,  to  decide  in  eaxs  in  vbiefa  the  two  comts  had  coocuncnt 
jurisdiction,  as  also  with  the  opinons  on  which  his  judeaent  is  fonoded. 

"  I  apprehend  ^be  obserres)  a  tnbonal  of  socb  composition  would  not 
**  work  well.  The  local  expeneoce  and  knowledge  of  tlie  Sadder  jndgci 
<*  wouJd  not  probably  be  tboogfat  fcj  the  judges  of  the  Kiagt  eoort  mS- 
**  cient  ground  on  which  to  form  a  decision,  when  local  tBionDatioa  as  to 
*'  any  particular  point  which  it  might  t>e  necessary  to  establish  eoold  be 
**  obtained  by  the  examination  of  tlie  witnesses.  The  judges  of  the  Snd- 
**  di-r,  therefore,  could  afford  but  little  arailaUe  aid  to  the  judges  of  the 
*'  Supreme  Court,  whilst  the  only  effect  of  the  superior  legal  wisdom 
"  of  the  latter  would  be  to  dumbfound  the  common  sense  of  the  Ibnner.*' 

t  Vide  Minute  of  the  10th  NoTember*  1830,  in  Paiiiamentaiy  Pftpcn, 
Judicial  IV.  Appendix  4.  p.  519. 
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"  from  the  Supreme  Government,  tliat  discussions  have 
"  taken  place  between  his  Lurdsliip  in  Council,  and 
"  his  Majesty's  judges  of  Calcutta,  regarding  frhe 
"  improvement  of  the  present  system,  with  the  object 
•*  of  forming  one  that  will  blend  more  thaa  they  now 
"  are,  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  those  of 
"  Government.  I  can  anticipate  no  good  that  could 
•*  result  from  sucli  anuilgamatiua  that  would  not  be  far 
•*  outweighed  by  the  evils.  Cutlisions  nilglit,  no  doubt, 
"  be  avoided,  and  courts  of  British  law  might  be  dia- 
••  armed  of  many  feelings  that  were  unfriendly  to  the 
"  local  authorities,  if  English  judges  and  lawyers  were 
**  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  judicial  branch  of  adminis- 
"  tration  in  the  provinces ;  but  their  education  and  their 
*'  whole  turn  of  mind  wauld  be  ut  variance  with  many 
**  parts  of  the  established  system,  and  the  changes 
"  they  would  seek  must  be  with  a  leaning  to  the  ex- 
"  tension  of  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  law  they 
"  best  understood." 

"  They  would  be  slow  to  admit  the  value  of  many 
"  of  the  institutions  of  the  natives,  or  the  inflexibility 
*'  of  their  usages.  They  would  judge  of  the  character 
•*  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant  provinces  by  those  of  the 
"  presidency  where  they  dwelt.  All  this  is  natural ; 
*•  men  cannot  resign,  as  circumstances  require,  feelings 
"  and  opinions  imbibed  in  youth,  and  cherished  to  age, 
*'  After  a  certain  period  iif  life,  neither  languages  nor 
"  knowledge  of  a  novel  character  are  easily  attained ; 
"  and  much  less  when  the  laborious  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
•*  fession,  like  that  of  law,  affords  not  one  moment  of 
**  leisure.     Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  the 
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Lepsla-  "  knoirledge  such  persons  attained,  and  tike  opnkos 
O^^^  «  they  gave,  would  hare  more  iragfat  in  Kngiand,  with 
*'  Dumbers,  than  those  cf  the  most  experienced  pnblic 
"  servants  in  India.  They  mHild  be  mote  aoited  to  aB 
"  who  were  not  nunntel^  aeqnainted  with  the  details  of 
"  Indian  goremment,  and  the  character  of  its  aobjects; 
"  but  beyond  all  these  results,  I  most  dunk  thst  die 
"  introduction  of  soch  persons  into  die  higher  btmnches 
"  of  the  administradon  would  progresdTdj  depress  and 
"  deteriorate  the  civil  serrice." 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Government  in  whidi  die 
proposed  changes  would  hare  s  worse  e  Act  than  in 
fettering,  still  more  than  at  present,  die  exocise  of  dut 
latitude  of  power  with  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  vest 
magisterial  and  fiscal  <^Kcas. 

The  luq>piness  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitanls  of 
India  depend  hr  more  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
good  pcdice  and  well-understood  r^ulatioos  for  the  eol- 
lection  of  the  revenue,  than  on  the  civil  and  crimiaal 
laws.  The  latter,  grounded  on  general  prinei{de8, 
apply  to  the  whole  population  of  an  extensive  country; 
but  the  former  must  be  adapted  to  the  character,  the 
condition,  and  the  peculiar  rights  and  usages  of  die 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  aoil,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  dwell. 
Thes^  vary  in  almost  every  part  of  our  vast  p"""r|iri[m ; 
and  to  our  vain  e£Earts  in  forming  graeral  i^stenis  to 
suit  the  wbdie  population,  I  ascribe  the  fiequent  foiboes 
which  have  occurred  in  these  essential  brandies  of  our 
Indian  government  It  may  be  thought  by  some  duit 
permauent  legisladve  coutudls  would  obtain  and  digest 
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all  tlie  information  necessary  ujK)n  such  points,  and  Leeisla- 
after  examination  of  claims,  usages,  rights,  and  tenxires,  Councils, 
frame  laws  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people 
and  the  objects  of  good  mle  ;  but  it  is  exactly  on  this 
point  that  I  am  most  alarmed  at  the  eflects  of  the  active 
zeal  and  desire  to  enact  laws  of  a  permanent  legislative 
council.  A  long  period  must  elapse  before  we  have 
sufficient  correct  materials  for  such  a  council  to  work 
upon  ;  for  every  man  of  knowledge  and  experience  of 
India  must  confess  that  we  are  as  yet  much  in  the  dark 
on  those  points  on  which  such  legislation  should  tie 
grounded.  Every  new  inquiry  that  descends  minutely 
into  the  condition  of  a  tomi  or  district  in  India,  or  into 
the  habits  and  history  of  a  community,  brings  ahmg 
^vith  it  proofs  of  our  ignorance.  Government,  ^ith  the 
aid  it  can  command,  may,  in  a  course  of  years,  through 
patient  inquiries,  conducted  by  men  personally  and  r 
locally  suited  to  the  task,  obtain  materials  for  framing 
regulations  l»etter  suited  than  those  now  existing  to  the 
various  tribes  and  classes  of  our  extended  territories; 
and  when  such  information  is  complete,  it  could  as- 
semble when  required  a  competent  council  or  committee 
to  revise  the  old  or  frame  the  new  laws,  without  adding 
to  the  machinery  of  a  government  already  too  complex, 
the  additional  embarrassment  of  a  permanent  legislative 
council ;  for  the  establishment  of  Avhich,  I  confess,  I 
can  see  no  necessity,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  good  rule 
of  our  Indian  possessions. 

The  existing  system  of  appeals  to  the  King  and 
council  from  India  certainly  requires  to  be  changed. 
It  is  at  present,  from  its  delays,  felt  as  a  great  grievance 
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l)y  our  Indian  sulyects.  It  uouhl  be  favourable  to  tbem 
to  have  the  last  appeal  in  India  ;  and  tliere  would  not 
appear  any  serious  objections  to  the  union,  in  a  Court 
of  Appeal,  o(  the  heads  of  the  Local  Government 
and  His  Majesty's  judges,  which  would  effect  this 
object :  but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  would  seem  ex- 
pedient that  a  portion  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Coundl 
might  be  selected  of  persons",  to  hear  and  decide 
promptly  on  such  appeals,  who  combine<l  knowledge 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  provincial  courts  with  those 
of  English  law ;  and  tliis  measure  would  be  of  further 
advantage,  as  it  enabled  Government  to  employ,  with- 
out expense,  men  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  Indian  government ;  and  avIio,  having  already 
pensions  from  Government  or  the  East  India  Company, 
would  be  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  honour  conferred 
u[»on  them  in  being  nominated  privy  councillors,  and 
having  an  opporlnnity  of  being  useful  to  their  native 
country. 

Tlie  system  of  legislation  established  for  India  isH 
question  ultimately  connecte<l  with  that  of  colouization, 
or  i-ather  the  influx  of  European  settlers  into  tliat 
country ;  for  as  to  colonization  in  the  broad  sense  that 
term  is  understood,  I  deem  it  alike  impossible  from  the 
climate  and  the  occupation  of  tlie  soil  by  natives,  whose 
rights  cannot  be.  infringed,  and  whose  habits,  diet, 
clotlung,  and  limited  wants,  render  it  impracticable  (or 
any  European  under  the  rank  of  a  mechanic  or  artisaa 

*  This  Court  of  appellant  jurisdiction  would  he  best  fonaed  of  h» 
Majesty's  judges  who  have  been  in  India,  and  eminent  civil  semnls  of 
tlie  Conii>any. 
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to  gain  a  subsistence.  Of  the  importance  of  encou- 
rftu^ng  the  settlement  in  the  provinces  of  India  of 
Europeans,  possessed  of  capital  and  skill,  I  am  quite 
convinced,  and  the  measures  I  proposed  and  carried 
into  execution,  when  lately  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bombay,  fully  prove  this  fact;  but  im- 
portant as  I  deem  this  object,  there  are  others  which 
are  more  so;  viz.,  the  protection  of  our  native  subjects, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Neither  of  these  must  be  hazarded,  and  they 
both  would,  if  Europeans  could  proceed  to  the  interior 
without  being  completely  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Civil  Government.  Many  restrictions  would  be 
necessary,  but  laws  and  regulations  might  be  framed 
to  meet  their  })eculiar  condition.  They  are  and  should 
remain  subject  in  civil  cases  to  the  provincial  courts. 
At  present  all  criminal  offences  of  Europeans,  not 
military,  are  cognizable  only  by  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  presidency.  By  an  act*  recently  passed,  mili- 
tary men  guilty  of  capital  crimes,  committed  beyond 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  any  of  the  presi- 
dencies, can  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  The  legis- 
lature have  recognized,  therefore,  the  principle  of  such 
a  system  with  regard  to  English  oflBcers  and  soldiers, 
and  there  would  appear  no  solid  objection  to  vest  a 
commission  of  Europeans  acting  under  a  regulation 
carefidly  framed  to  try  such  settlers.  It  is  in  the  option 
of  the  latter  to  submit  themselves  to  such  authority, 
and  they  must  be  jirepared  to  make  what  they  may 
deem  sacrifices  for  the  advantages  they  seek, 

•  Vide  Acf  4  of  Gcoi^e  IV.  C»p.  viii.  Sect-  2. 
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My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  further  upoo 
this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  if 
such  settlers  are  not  made  amenble  to  the  laws  of 
the  provinces  in  which  they  dwell,  we  may  anticipate, 
from  their  increasing  numbei-s,  and  their  collision  with 
the  natives  and  local  autliurities,  serious  injury  to  those 
impressions  of  the  strength  of  the  Government,  upoa 
whicli  its  power  of  protecting  its  native  subjects,  and 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country,  is  chiefly 
grounded* 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  our  power  in  India  hae 
caused  many  and  strange  anomalies ;  but  there  is  none 
so  irreconcilable  to  every  principle  of  government  as 
that  part  of  the  present  constitution  which  places 
his  Majesty's  Courts  of  Law  in  all  cases  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Local  Government.  I  am 
by  no  means  an  advocate  for  interfering,  in  any  shape 
or  degree,  with  the  independence  of  his  Majesty's 
judges  in  India ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  would  be 
affected  by  vesting  the  Supreme  Guveniment  of  that 
empire  with  a  power  to  suspend  or  arrest  any  process 
of  the  Court,  which  it  considered  to  involve  danger 
to  the  state,  pending  an  appeal  to  England.  This 
evil  cannot  arise  in  England,  as  the  authority  of 
•Parliament  is  supreme,  and  can,  in  extreme  cases, 
remedy  it  by  enactments.  The  possession  of  such 
power  by  the  Government  would,  in  all  probability, 
prevent  the  necessity  of  its  ever  being  exercised ;  but 
if  it  was,  it  must  be  imder  the  heaviest  responsibili^. 

It  \vould  neither  suit  the  purpose  nor  Umits  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  existing  branches 
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of  the  general  administration  of  India,  or  to  examine  Legisi*.. 
'      minutely  into  the  degree  in  which  that  has  tende(i  to  councik 

preserve  the  allegiance  and  promote  the  happiness  of    

the  population  of  that  country ;  but  considering  how 
much  these  may  be  eventually  aflFected  by  proposed 
changes  in  the  judicial  brand*  of  our  administration,  I 
must  repeat  the  general  opinions  I  have  before  given 
on  this  subject  *. 

**  The  most  important  of  the  lessons  we  can  derive 

"  from  past  experience  is  to  be  slow  and  cautious  in 

"  every  procedure  which  has  a  tendency  to  collision 

*'  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  our  native  subjects, 

"  We  may  be  compelled  by  the  character  of  our  govern* 

"  meat  to  frame  some  institutions  different  from  those 

**  we  foimd  established,  but  we  should  adopt  all  we  can 

•*  of  tlie  latter  into  our  system.     The  progress  of  our 

Hf'  power  has  been  favourable  to  the  commercial  com- 

^■P  munity,  and  to  some  of  the  poorest  and  mo»t  defence- 

^V  less  of  our  subjects ;  but  it  has  l)een  the  reverse  to  the 

^B*  higher  orders  of  tlie   natives,  and  to  the  military 

''  classes.     On   the   remedying   of  these   defects,  tiie 

duration   of  our   dominion   ^vill    in   a   great  dcgre« 

"  depend.     From  the  success  of  our  arms  in  extending 

it,  we  have  lost  the  great  advantage  that  we  before 

had  in  the  contrast  of  the  misrule  and  oppression  of 

•'  former  governments.     This  loss  can  be  repaired  only 

**  by  that  security  which  we  may  obtain  through  tlic 

"  wisdom  of  our  inlernaJ  government ;  but  that  should 

'*  be  administered  on  a  principle  of  humility,  not  of 

pride.     We  must  divest  our  minds  of  all  arrogant 

*  HoU'icft]  Hislory  of  IndU,  vol.  ii.  p-  185. 
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LegUla-  "  pretensions  arising  from  the  presuniefl  superiority  of 
CounciU.  '*  o^^  own  knowledge,  and  seek  the  accomplishraent  of 
"  the  great  ends  we  have  in  view  by  the  means  which 
"  are  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  objccts. 
"  By  following  another  course,  we  may  gratify  self-love; 
^'  we  may  receive  the  praise  of  each  other ;  we  may  be 
"  applauded  in  England,  for  the  introduction  of  plans 
"  and  institutions  whicli  Englishmen  understand  and 
*'  appreciate ;  but  neither  the  abstract  excellence  of  our 
"  systems,  nor  the  industrj-,  purity,  and  talent  of  tliosc 
"  employed  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  will  avert 
"  the  evils  which  must  result  from  every  measure  that 
"  is  in  opposition  to  prejudices  so  fixed,  and  habits  so 
*'  rooted,  as  those  of  the  natives  of  India.  That  time 
*'  may  gradually  effect  a  change  there  is  no  doubt; 
•'  but  the  period  is  as  yet  far  distant  when  that  cad  be 
"  expected :  and  come  when  it  will,  to  be  safe  or  beoe- 
"  ficial,  it  must  be,  as  these  pages  inculcate,  the  work 
"  of  the  society  itself  All  that  llie  Government  can  do  is, 
**  by  nmintaining  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and 
"  by  adapting  its  principles  to  the  various  feelings, 
**  habits,  and  character  of  its  inhabitants,  to  give  time 
*'  for  the  slow  and  silent  operation  of  the  desired  im- 
*'  provement,  with  a  constant  impression  that  every 
**  attempt  to  accelerate  this  end  will  be  attended  Mritli 

"  the  danger  of  its  defeat. 

»  »  •  *  • 

"  To  conclude  *,  it  is  not  from  ephemeral  publications. 
"  nor  from  the  desultory  efforts  of  talent  without  expe- 
"  rience,  and  enthusijism  without  judgment,  that  we  arc 
•  Political  History,  toI.  il  p.  322, 
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*•  to  expect  the  imnroveinent  of  the  imtives  of  Iiirlia.  LcgUa- 

...  tive 

•*  iSuch  may  dazzle  and  attract  individuals,  and  form  a  Councili. 

"  few  bauds  and  societies  who,  proud  of  their  imagined 

"  superiority,  separate  themselves  from  the  population 

'*  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  create  a  collective 

"  body,  powerless  to  effect   good  or  great  ends,  hut 

"  eflScient  to  work  much  evil.    The  change  we  seek,  to 

"  be  beneficial,  must  be  general ;  it  must  be  wrought 

"  by  the  society  itself,  and  couie  as  the  result,  not  as  the 

"  object,  of  our  persevering  and  unwearied  labours.  By 

"  the  extreme  of  care  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are 

"  to  nile  over  this  people,  who  are  to  command  our 

"  armies,  and  to  distribute  justice;  by  stimulating  the 

"  zeal  and  ambition  of  those  employed  in  the  public 

"  service;   by  liberal  encouragement  to  commerce,  and 

"  to  the  introduction  of  the  useful  arts  of  civilized  liie ; 

"  by  addressing  ourselves  not  only  in  the  substance  but 

"  mode  of  administration  to  the  understanding  and  feel- 

'*  iugs  of  those  we  have  to  govern ;    by  useful  public 

"  works ;  by  a  mo<lerate  assessment  of  revenue  from  our 

"  subjects,  and  toleration  of  tlieir  religious  and  super- 

**  stitious  usages ;   by  institutions  founded  on  sound  and 

"  solid  principles ;   by  raising   into   consideration  and 

•*  distinction  those  of  the  native  population  whose  ser- 

"  vices,  superior  talent   and   integrity,  or  weight  and 

"  influence  with  their  countrymen,  make  it  wise  and 

"  politic  to  elevate ;  and  above  all,  by  governing  our 

"  vast  territories  in  India  with  more  attention  to  their 

*'  interests,  and  to  the  chai-acter  and  condition  of  their 

"  inhabitants,  than  to  llie  wishes  and  prejudices  of  those 

"  of  England,  we  shall  succeed  in  ultimately  uccom- 
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!>eipslft>  *'  pIishiuG^  every  plan  now  in  progress  for  the  benefit  of 
Councils.  *'  ^i^s  singular  and  great  empire.  But  the  conduct  and 
**^  *'  direction  of  all  these  plans  must  be  left  to  the  local 
"  ad  mi  Dist  ration « the  members  of  whichp  anxious  as  tlkey 
"  must  ever  be  for  their  reputation  and  good  name  iu 
"  their  native  land,  will  be  found  more  desirous  to 
"  aox;elerate  than  to  retard  the  march  of  improvemetit 
"  We  may  change  the  cliwacter  of  the  natives  of  India 
"  in  the  course  of  time,  but  we  never  can  change  the 
"  character  of  our  government  over  that  country.  It  in 
"  one  of  strangers,  and  cannot  endure  but  in  the  shape 
**  in  which  it  now  exists,  well  regulated,  but  absolute; 
"  acting  under  the  strictest  responsibility  in  England, 
"  but  vested  with  a  power  in  India  efficient  to  prevent 
"  and  repress  every  danger  to  which  it  may  be  exposed 
**  from  the  intemperate  zeal,  the  contumacy,  or  the  op- 
*'  position  of  its  subjects,  as  well  as  from  the  niachina- 
'*  tioQs  or  the  aggressions  of  its  enemies.** 


ttlUfftry. 
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Considering  the  iuipoi-tance  which  attaches  to  every 
question  connected  with  the  large  armies  in  ludisi 
and  particularly  the  native  branch,  I  have  given  in 
the  Appendix*  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
India  Board  upon  this  subject,  which,  with  its  enclo- 
sures, comprising  a  memoir  of  the  native  army* 
B  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  a  nunute  on 
the  Bombay -j-  army,  wliich,  combined  with  what  I  have 

*  VmIc  Appendix  E.  p.  Ia6. 
t  The  ericloRUrfcit   \o  my  Minutt*  on  the  Bombay  army  of  i\\%  2Mh  o( 
March,  USd.contiunmg  Ihe  details  on  which  it  is  grounded,  aic  amiltCtL 
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stated  in  the  Political  History  of  Indiu,  will  show  my  MiliturT* 
opinions  upon  tliis  subject.  I  shall,  tlicr^^fore,  limit  my- 
self to  a  concise  recapitulation  of  the  points  Avhich  I 
hare  at  different  periods  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Government  as  essential  to  the  temper,  character*  and 
efficiency  of  the  army  of  India. 

On  the  European  infantry  of  the  Company^s  forces, 
I  have  stated  my  sentiments  very  fully  in  the  Political 
History  of  India.  When  questioncdj  at  the  renewal  of 
the  Charter  in  1813,  regarding  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing this  branch,  I  replied,  that  "the  character  and 
**  feelings  of  the  officers  of  the  Company*a  army  have 
"  been  injured  by  a  former  reduction  of  the  European 
"  part  of  the  establishment,  and  that  injury  to  their 
"  feelings,  and  to  their  character  and  respectability, 
*'  would  be  added  to,  and  indeed  completed,  by  the 
•'  reduction  of  the  remainder  ;  and  that  a  more  serious 
"  injury  could  not  be  inflicted  than  one  which  added  to 
"  a  distinction  which  has  often  produced  jealousy,  I 
*'  mean  King's  and  Company's,  that  of  European  and 
"  native,'* 

I  further  observed,  that  '*  any  measure,  which  tended 
**  in  any  shape  or  way  to  lower  the  character  and 
"  diminish  the  respectability  of  European  officers  with 
"  themselves,  must,  of  course,  be  gradually  commu- 
"  nicated  to  the  men  under  their  command." 

I  stated  in  this  evidence,  that  the  low  cliaracter  of 
the  native  branch  of  the  French  army  in  India  pro- 
as they  would  have  swelled  this  volume  too  much.  Theyare  to  he  found 
in  page  355  of  the  Military  Appendix  P,  of  the  papers  recently  printed 
for  Parliament. 
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MUitaiy.  ceeded  in  a  great  degree  from  its  separation  firom  the 
European,  and  being  deemed  inferior.  I  also  gave  my 
opinion  that  the  European  branch  of  the  Indian  army 
should  be  increased  instead  of  being  reduced.  Allud- 
ing to  this  point  in  my  examination  before  the  House  rf 
Commons,  in  1813,  I  observed,  **  that  I  was  convinced 
"  the  feelings  cherished  by  the  Company's  officers  jrere 
"  for  a  system  that  would  produce  emulation  with  his 
"  Majesty's  troops,  not  jealousy ;  and  that  if  they  felt 
*'  the  loss  of  Europeans,  it  was  because  they  had  losti 
"among  other  things,  the  power  and  opportunity  rf 
"  competing  for  honest  fame,  in  the  front  of  battle  and 
f  in  the  breach,  with  his  Majesty's  officers  serving  in 
"  India,  from  which  they  were  in  some  degree  ex- 
1' eluded,  as  European  troops  were  in  general  em- 
"  ployed  upon  services  of  the  greatest  glory  and  danger. 
^'  It  seems  impossible  (I  added)  but  that  officers,  with 
"  that  advantage  which  the  circumstance  of  their  ccnn- 
"  manding  Europeans  gives  them,  must  feel  a  supe- 
"  riority,  and  the  other  service  nmst  feel  a  consequent 
"  depression.  I  conceive  (I  added)  that  the  bad 
"  effects  which  I  have  pointed  out,  from  any  service 
'^  in  India  being  exclusively  native,  would  be  equally 
"  felt  whether  that  service  belonged  to  the  Crown  or 
"  to  .the  Company." 

The  opinions  I  gave  on  this  occasion  were  sAbse^ 
ijuently  confirmed  by  other  evidences,  and  .most  de- 
cidedly by  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  The  same  sentiments 
were  entertained  by  the  late  Sir  Barry  Close,  than 
whom  no  man  was  more  competent  to  pronounce  a 
sound  judgment  upon  such  a  question. 
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Many  causes  liave  recenily  *  6]>erated  to  the  disacl-  Military. 
vantage  of  the  Coiiipuiiy's  European  ret^iments.  Itilo  ~ 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if 
placed  and  maintained  ou  a  footing  which  their  import- 
ance as  a  branch  of  the  Indian  army  demands,  there 
18  no  reason  whatever  why  tliey  should  not  be  as  effi- 
cient in  every  respect  as  his  Majesty's  regiments ;  and 
it  is  in  my  opinion  most  esst'iitial  that  the  hical  part 
of  the  European  infantry  emi)h>yed  in  India  shouhl  be 
increased  to  at  least  twelve  regiments,  and  it  would  be 
very  expedient  to  add  one  of  cavalry.  These  corps 
should  not  be  attached  to  any  presidency.  They  would 
be  employed,  as  required,  in  every  part  of  our  territo- 
ries; they  would  serve — and  in  tliis  point  of  view  the 
regiment  of  cavaliy  is  essential — as  a  medium  lor 
officers  of  the  King's  and  Company's  army  to  ex- 
change under  the  regulations  I  have  elsewhere  sug- 
gested f  :  and  as  a  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  that 
lii»k  of  union  between  the  two  services  which  this 
branch  would  become,  the  additional  corps  raised  to 
complete  them    might   be  composed,  in  the  first   in- 

♦  Tlie  measure  lately  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Government,  of  form- 
ing two  regiments  of  the  Company's  European  infantry  into  one  corps, 
was  (tictHtcd,  1  believe,  by  considerations  of  economy,  and  was  deemed 
practicable  from  these  regiments  being  so  weak  in  privates.  The  ofHcers^ 
though  doing  duty  together,  have  distinct  rise  in  their  respective  regi- 
ments. The  consequences  have  been  Inequalities  of  promotion,  changes, 
and  supercession.  whicli  have  led  to  much  discontent  and  embarrass- 
ment in  the  incorporated  corps  at  Bombay,  many  of  whose  officers  have 
recently  sent  memorials,  stating;  their  own  ffiievances.and  the  bad  eflects 
on  the  discipUne  of  the  cnq>«.  consequent  on  an  arrangement  which  1  do 
hope  will  probably  be  of  short  duration. 

+  Vide  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1. 
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Miliiary.  stance,  of  half  King's  and  half  Company's  •  officers. 
As  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  corps  would 
make  a  diminution  of  his  Majesty's  regiments,  I 
can  see  no  solid  objection  to  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  having  half  the  patronage 
of  cadets  to  tliis  branch  of  the  Indian  army,  tliough  he 
could  have  no  fiu*tlier  interference  %vith  its  details  or 
promotions.  It  would  be  another  great  reconimenda- 
tion  of  this  arrangement,  that  it  opened  a  path  for 
officers  of  his  Majesty's  array,  who  were  competeat, 
from  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  service  in  India, 
to  attain  staff  situations,  in  a  niofle  that  would  not  affect 
the  interests  of  tlie  Indian  army,  wluch  would  be  liablti 
to  the  most  serious  injury  if  the  claims  of  King's 
officers  were  generally  admitted  to  such  appointments. 
The  reasons  of  this  I  have  stated  at  full  in  the  Political 
History  f  of  India.  It  jirises  out  of  the  different  con- 
stitution of  the  two  services;  and  while  it  must  be 
admitted  that  cases  continually  occur  which  operate 
very  hardly  upon  tlie  officers  of  the  King's  army,  tboM 
of  the  Company  have  a  just  ground  for  watching  with 
an  extreme  of  jealousy  every  attempt  at  encroachment 
which  might  open  the  door  to  their  fair  claims  being 
set  aside  for  those  who  had  more  advantages  from 
favour  and  connexion. 

"When  in  England,  during  the  agitation  of  the 
Charter  in  1813,  and  at  subsequent  i>eriods,  I  urged 
several  measures  connected  with  the  iraproveiueut  of 


*  This  plan  wa?  adopted  when  four  regimenti  — the  74lh,  75th,  7$\h. 
and  77th— were  sent  !o  India. 

t  Vide  Political  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  SIS. 
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the  iniiitiiry  service  in  Iinlia,  some  of  which  liave  since  MiliUry. 
been  ndoptwl,  but  others,  to  which  I  attached  much 
conseijueuce,  huve  not.  Among  these  was  that  of  ad- 
mitting the  right  of  being  employed  on  general  service 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  the  officers  of  the 
Compimy's  army  after  they  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  This  was  proposed  more  than  forty  years 
ago  by  Ijord  Connvullis.  It  was  known  to  be  quite 
accordant  ^vith  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  plan  he  prepared  for  the 
regulation  of  the  local  army  in  India,  in  the  event  of  its 
transfer  to  the  crown,  suggested  this  measure  as  one 
essential  to  maintain  its  elevation.  Assuredly  the  ope- 
ration of  this  principle  is  much  more  required,  should  it 
Iw  determined  that  the  national  interests  demand  the 
army  to  l>e  coutiuued  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
pany. This  Ijoon  would  greatly  elevate  the  Indian 
army — it  could  inflict  no  injury  upon  that  of  his  Ma- 
jesty. The  employment  of  such  officers  on  general 
service  would  be  most  rare,  and  could  hardly  be  con- 
templated as  likely  to  occur,  unless  in  cases  when  their 
exclusion  would  be  a  public  misfortune*. 

In  1816,  I  suggested  to  the  Duke  of  York,  through 
Sir  Henry  Torrens,  the  expediency  of  nominating  an 
Aid-de-camp  to  the  Prince  Regent  from  the  Company's 
service.     It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  ujx>n  the  minute 


*  Supposing  the  Dukf  of  Wellin^on  had  beeninthe  Company's  &rmy, 
fend  had  eatabliiihed  hia  military  rtipulation,  as  he  actually  did,  in  India, 
his  sovereign  could  nut  have  employed  him  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
uid  his  country  (I  might  say  the  world)  would  have  lost  the  incalculable 
benefits  of  his  great  achievtments. 
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tf  iiitaiy.  parts  of  this  proposition.  I  detailed  its  objects^  and 
the  mode  in  which  this  distinction  might  be  conferred 
without  violating  that  principle  of  the  Indian  army 
which  guarded  its  officers  from  supercession  through 
the  means  of  interest  and  favour. 

The  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Torrens  to  me  will  sufficiently  show  the  liberal  view 
which  the  Duke  of  York  took  of  this  subject,  *'  His 
"  Royal  Highness  feels,"  Sir  Henry  observed,  "  that 
"  every  proper  attention  is  due  to  the  Company's  army ; 
"  and  although,  on  the  first  view  of  the  question,  it  oc- 
"  curred  .to  him  that  an  awkwardness  might  attend  the 
"  appointment  of  an  Aid-de-camp  to  the  King  froai  that 
"  service,  while  the  rank  in  liis  Majesty's  service  was 
"  limited  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
'^  still  he  thought  it  so  important  to  hold  out  the  feather 
"  of  distinction  to  the  service,  as  to  obviate  any  such 
"  objection,  and  to  preclude  him  from  opposing  it" 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  measure  has  not  been 
adopted,  for  it  would,  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  elevate 
tlie  Indian  anny.  The  share  the  officers  of  that  ser- 
vice have  attained  in  the  Order  of  the  Bath  has  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  effect ;  but  regulations  are 
required  which  will  secure  the  distribution  of  that 
military  honour  upon  principles  which  efficiently  guard 
against  any  errors  being  committed  in  its  just  allot- 
ment. If  not,  inattention  or  want  of  information  may 
convert  what  is  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  into 
one  of  discontent  and  disappointment.  Statements  of 
comparative  claims  should  come  from  the  Commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  in  India,  through  Government,  to 
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tin*  authorities  in  England.  These  reports  niij^ht  lie  Military. 
subject  to  the  exannnution  of  his  ]\Iajesty's  Coin- 
mander-iu-cliief  in  England,  whose  opiuioii  should  have 
great  weight,  regulated  as  it  would  of  course  be  by  the 
princijdes  on  which  similar  lionours  were  conferred  on 
his  Majcsty*s  officers. 

About  the  same  period  I  made  the  proposition  re- 
garding un  aid-de-canip  to  Ids  R(»yal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York-  I  suggested  to  some  of  the  principal 
Directors  the  nomination  of  an  adjutant-general  witli  a 
limited  establishment  at  the  India  House.     This  sue- 

o 

gestion  was  not  adopted  ;  but  as  subsequent  experience 
has  confinned  my  impressions  of  the  expediency  of 
such  an  arrangement,  I  shall  state  the  heads  of  the 
plan  I  proposed. 

The  object  stated  was  to  remedy  a  common  and  just 
complaint  of  officers  who  have  business  at  the  ludui 
House,  that  they  know  not  where  to  go ;  that  they  are 
often  kept  waiting  in  the  lobby  or  porters*  rooms  ;  and 
that,  though  they  were  treated  with  kindness  by  gentle- 
men at  the  heads  oi  offices  to  whom  they  were  intro- 
duced, or  made  themselves  kno^vn,  their  claims  to 
official  attention  from  their  rank  or  services  were  in  no 
shape  whatever  recognized.  They  felt,  in  short,  even 
the  notice  they  received,  and  the  attention  paid  them, 
more  as  the  result  of  individual  favour  than  as  a  right. 

This  defect,  and  others,  affecting  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  Company's  officers  in  England^  as  well  as  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  military  details, 
would  be  effijcted  by  constituting  a  nulitary  office  at  the 
India  House,  consisting  of  an  adjutant-general  of  the 
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Military.  Company's  army  in  England;  a  deputy  adjutant- 
general,  and  an  assistant  deputy  adjutant-general; 
tlie  adjutant-general  to  be  an  officer  on  the  effective 
list  not  under  the  rank  of  colonel.  This  officer  to  hold 
his  station  for  a  period  of  three  or  iive  years,  as  might 
be  settled ;  and  to  receive  a  staff  allowance,  independent 
of  the  pay  of  Ids  rank. 

The  deputy  adjutant-general  to  be  an  officer  either 
on  the  effective  or  retired  list,  not  under  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel ;  to  Lohi  his  station  for  three  or  five 
years,  and  to  receive  a  staff  allowance. 

A  regulation  to  be  made  to  prevent  any  officer  hold- 
ing the  appointment  of  adjutant-general  or  deputy 
adjutant-general,  that  had  been  absent,  at  the  period  of 
his  nomination,  more  than  five  or  seven  years  from 
India ;  otherwise  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  esta- 
blishment might  be  defeated,  which  is  to  obtain  a  succes- 
sion of  persons  at  the  heml  of  the  office  who  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  army,  and 
the  character  and  pretensions  of  its  officers.  To  pre- 
vent, however,  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from 
the  removaU  which  this  regulation  would  occasion,  o^ 
the  possible  inexperience  of  the  principals  in  the  ibrvRH 
of  current  business,  it  is  proposed  tliat  the  assistant 
deputy  adjutant-general  be  selected  from  the  half-fwy* 
or  retired  list.  This  officer  not  to  be  under  the  rank  of 
captain  ;  to  have  a  staff  allowance,  and  to  hold  his  sta- 
tion *  as  long  as  he  is  capable  of  perfonning  its  dutiet. 

*  If  the  offices  of  paymaster  of  Olive's  Fund,  and  inspector  of  the  r»> 
cnuttng  department,  as  well  as  that  of  inspi^ctor  of  stores,  were  comtHaed 
with  the  adjutant-general's  department,  it  would  make  the  jnerttitd 
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The  proposed  duties  of  this  office  were  as  follows  : —  Miiiiary. 

To  contain  in  its  records  all   niilitury  regulations  at      '     ' 
home  and  abroad,  and  copies  of  all  government  and 
general  orders  published  in  India, 

To  be  at  the  head  of  the  military  depot  at  Chatham; 
to  supervise  all  establishments  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary branch  in  England,  and  especially  that  of  furlough 
of  officers;  and  furnishing  returns,  statements,  &c.,  in 
these  branches,  to  be  laid  before  the  Court  by  the 
secretary  in  the  military  department,  who  would  be 
relieved  by  this  office  of  many  details. 

There  should  be  attached  to  this  office  a  convenient 
waiting-room  for  military  officers  who  had  business  at 
the  India  House.  It  should  be  the  official  duty  of  the 
ailjutant-general,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  deputy,  to 
introduce  all  officers  who  required  it  to  the  Chairman 
of  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  at  such  stated  periods  as  the 
Chairman  deemed  proper  to  appoint  for  that  purpose. 

These  points,  I  concluded,  were  not  alone  of  conse- 
quence as  they  would  gratify  the  feelings  and  proper 
pride  of  meritorious  individuals, — they  are  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  reputation  an  J  character  of  the 
service,  which  must  rise  in  proportion  with  every 
means  taken  to  bring  into  notice  and  regard  in  their 
native  coimtry  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  India. 

All  official  applications  from  officers  on  furlough 
were  proposed  to  come  through  this  office,  and  the 
Adjutant-General  might  also  be  made  the  medium  of 

expense  very  trifling;  as  the  officers  now  iiUingsuch  stations  would  have 
no  additional  duty  which  would  require  increase  of  salary. 
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Military,  communication  with  the  Governor  of  the  Military  Se- 
minary  at  Addiscombe,  and  his  Majesty's  officer  at 
Chatham,  vnih  whom  the  engineers  educated  at  that 
institution  are  placed  previous  to  their  embarkation  for 
India.  Nothing  can  be  better  regulated  or  more  com- 
pletely meet  the  objects  for  which  they  were  instituted, 
than  these  excellent  establishments,  as  well  as  the  re- 
cruiting depot ;  and  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  detract 
from  the  efficiency  of  the  military  department  at  the 
India  House.  No  office  can  better  perform  than  it 
does  its  various  and  important  duties,  but  those  I  hare 
suggested  for  the  Adjutant-General's  office  are  of  a 
nature  it  cannot  fulfil.  An  able  and  experienced  officer, 
at  the  head  of  such  an  office  as  was  proposed,  would, 
from  the  information  he  possessed,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  officers  and  of  all  military  arrangements, 
be  a  great  aid  to  the  Court  in  this  branch ;  for  while  he 
efficiently  checked  irregular  or  improper  applications, 
he  would,  by  giving  attention  where  it  was  due  and 
answering  references,  be  able  to  preserve  temper  in  a 
class  of  individuals  whose  feelings  and  habits  render 
them  prompt  to  construe  inattention  or  strict  observance 
of  rules  into  indifference  or  neglect. 

Considering  the  clianges  that  have  occurred  since 
this  proposition  was  made,  and  those  that  are  contem- 
plated, my  suggestions  Avill,  I  trust,  meet  with  more 
attention  than  they  formerly  did.  The  plan  propose<l 
would  involve  very  slight  expense,  for  the  officers  now 
employed,  as  well  as  tlie  clerks  in  the  departments  it 
embraced,  would  be  sufficient.  Its  establishment  would 
relieve  the  office  of  the  Military  Secretarj'  from  uume- 
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rous  petty  details,  and  those  at  its  head  would  he  more  Military. 
at  liberty  to  give  their  undivided  atlentioii  to  the  im- 
portant questions  constantly  before  them  relating  to  an 
army  of '240.000  men. 

I  have,  in  the  Appendix  as  elsewhere,  stated  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  Indian  army  can  never  be  in  a  healthy 
&UiXe  till  the  commandant  of  a  corps  is  made,  in  ]>oint  of 
allowance,  superior  to  even,'  situation  on  the  staff,  except 
the  head  of  a  department,  and  I  have  also  recommended, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  regimental  service  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  such  command,  and  the 
enjoyment  (»f  off-reckonint^s;  l»ut  the  point  to  which  I 
attach  most  importance  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Indian  army  is  that  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
senior  officers  of  the  Company's  army  may  attain  high 
command  at  a  period  of  litie  when  they  are  aide  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  character 
of  the  local  army,  and,  as  associated  with  it,  the  interests 
of  tlie  State,  require  this  to  be  effected,  and  it  has,  I  am 
happy  to  think,  attracted  very  serious  attention. 

I  suggested  that  lieutenant-colonels  of  twelve  years 
standing  should  be  made  eligible  to  he  employed  on 
the  general  staff,  and  that  the  same  promotion  might  be 
given  to  His  Majesty's  officers  of  similar  rank.  This 
object  may  perhaps  be  effected  in  otlier  and  less 
objectionable  modes;  hut  mitil  it  is,  the  Company's 
service  will  be  seriously  depressed,  and  [)articularly 
as  long  as  old  lieutenant-colonels  are  appointed  to  His 
Majesty's  regiments  in  India.  It  is,  as  1  stated  in  my 
evidence  before  tlie  connnittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, essential  that  au   European   regiment  of  1000 
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MiliUry.  men  should  liave  a  full  complement  of  field-officers,  hut 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  supercession 
*  of  the  Company's  oflScers,  this,  however  necessary'  it 
may  be,  as  connected  M-ith  the  discipline  of  the  corps, 
will  operate  as  an  aggravation  of  injury  to  the  Com- 
pany's officers. 

With  regard  to  the  native  army,  my  sentiments  ait 
given  very  fully  in  my  History  of  India',  and  the  Ap- 
pendixf .  The  evidence  givrn  before  tlie  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  regarding  the  jwliry  and 
necessity  of  improving  the  condition  and  elevating 
native  officers,  Avill,  I  trust,  lead  to  a  confirmution  ct 
what  has  been  done  and  proposed  for  this  object  at 
Bombay.  At  Madras,  the  subject  has  ahvays  met  the 
greatest  attention.  The  circumstances  under  which  tht* 
Bengal  army  is  recruited,  and  other  causes,  have  pre- 
vented the  same  consideration  behig  given  to  this  point 
at  that  presidency ;  but  having  connnanded  a  natlTe 
force  of  that  establishment,  and  being  for  many  yemn 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  excellent  solditrrs  uf 
whom  it  is  composed,  I  can  decidedly  pronounce,  that 
there  is  no  class  of  men  among  whom  rewards  and 
honours  would  have  more  effect  in  exciting  their  zeal  and 
confinning  their  attachment.  Measures  calculated  tu 
encourage  tliis  class  of  our  army  are  more  uece&sary  at 
a  moment  when  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  has  led  to  our 
elevating,  by  every  means  within  our  power,  the  native 
otiicers  employed  in  the  civil  branch  of  the  adiuimstra- 
tion.  That  tlie  latter  sbouhi,  from  the  character  of  their 
duties,  have  higher  pay,  I  am  ready  to  admits  but  cer- 
*  Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  :2S6.  f  Vide  Appendix. 
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tain]y  they  are  not  more  entitlefl  to  distinction  than  vete-  Militanr, 
ran  soldiers  who  liave  become  prominent  hy  their  couduet 
and  valour.  We  are  greatly  deceived  if  we  think  thai 
native  officers  do  not  feel  the  comparative  neglect  ^\  itli 
which  they  are  treated ;  a  sense  of  it  produces  discontent 
iu  some,  indiiTerence  in  others,  and  an  anxiety  in  all  to 
escape  the  toils  of  duty  whenever  the  periorl  of  their 
service  permits.  I  shall  only  add  upon  this  subject, 
that  if  we  desire  to  secure  the  main  link  by  which  we 
liold  the  attachment  of  the  native  army,  we  must  lose 
no  opportunity  of  noticiui^  and  rewarding  those  among 
them  who  are  most  distinguished,  and  these  rewards 
and  honours  it  ivill  be  more  necessary  to  extend,  when 
the  three  armies  of  liengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  are 
formed,  as  1  trust  they  soon  will  be,  into  one  service. 
1  have  elsewhere  so  fully  stated  my  opinion  of  the  great 
political  advantages  that  would  attend  this  amalgamation 
of  our  native  forces  that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  in 
this  place.  Nunil>ers  who  admit  that  it  is,  on  numy 
grounds,  desirable,  have  an  impression  that  such  general 
employment  would  be  hostile  to  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  tlie  native  troops.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  suffice 
it  to  state,  that  native  Bengal  corps  served  in  our 
campaigns  on  the  coast  of  Coroniaiidel.  They  long 
furnished  the  Rubsidiai*y  forces  at  Hydenibud  and  Nag- 
pore.  They  are  now  on  the  Nerbud<la  and  the  fron- 
tier of  Guzerat.  The  Bombay  anny  is  chiefly  composed 
of  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Madras  army  ha« 
numbers  of  those  men  in  its  ranks.  The  Madras  and 
Bombay  native  infantry  and  cavalry  were  as  satisfied  in 
Malwa,  and  the  Deccan,  and  Nagpore,  and  would  have 
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Military,  been  SO  in  Hindosten,  as  in  the  Concan  or  Caroatir. 
Almost  all  the  regular  infantry  of  D.  R,  Scindia, 
amounting  to  40,000  or  50,000  Hindostanees,  as  well 
as  tliose  of  Holkur,  were  in  the  Deccan  nine  or  ten 
years,  from  1794  to  1807,  and  I  never  heard  from  our 
troops  or  those  of  native  forces  a  murmur  on  the  ground 
of  distance  from  home.  It  is,  in  my  opimon,  politically 
expedient  that  our  native  army  be  iu  the  habit  of  sen-ing 
in  every  part  of  Iiuliu,  and  far  from  desirable  that  they 
should  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  provinces  of  which 
they  are  natives. 

Many  persons  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  native 
branch  of  the  army  has  of  late  been  deteriorated,  but  I 
am  not  of  this  opinion.  Taking  a  general  view  of  its 
actual  condition,  I  think  it  never  was  more  efficient: 
hut  I  must  add,  that  to  preserve  it  in  that  state  was 
never  more  diificult.  The  necessary  economy  which 
has  been  introduced  into  all  branches  of  military  ex- 
penditure has  lessened  numbers,  and  increased  duly. 
Those  exciting  events  which  animate  armies  have»  hap* 
pily  for  the  jK*ace  of  the  country,  in  a  great  degree 
ceased ;  hut  we  must  not  repose  too  securely  upon  tliat 
state  of  tran()iullity.  In  an  empire  like  that  of  India 
we  are  always  in  danger,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
jecture  the  form  in  which  that  may  approach ;  but 
secure  of  the  fidelity  of  our  native  troops  we  may  bid  h 
defiance :  if  that  support  ever  failed  us,  our  power 
would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  than 

by  repeating  the  opinions  I  formerly  •  gave  upon  the 

*  Vide  Pol.  Uist.  of  Indik,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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character  of  our  native  troops,  and  tlie  means  by  which  MiliUry. 
we  can  best  preserve  their  fulelity  aiiJ  attachment, 

"  The  men  who  form  the  native  army  of  the  Com- 
•*  pany  are  ahnost  all  sober,  and  of  good  conduct  in 
"  private  life.  Drunkenness,  as  a  general  vice,  is,  in- 
*'  deed,  unknown ;  and  notorious  immorality  is  rare. 
**  But  their  virtues  are  more  of  a  passive  tlian  an  active 
*'  nature.  They  consist  mure  in  forbearance,  from  fear 
"  of  offending  against  their  civil  institutions  and  the 
"  rigid  tenets  of  their  religion,  than  from  any  sense  of 
"  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  deformity  of  vice.  These 
*'  men  appear,  in  many  cases,  hardly  to  consider  them- 
'*  selves  as  free  moral  agents ;  they  often  blindly  resign 
"  their  judgment  to  the  law  of  usage,  the  dictates  of 
'*  their  priest,  or  the  influence  of  their  superiors  in 
"cast  or  station;  and  under  such  infiuence,  they 
•*  change,  in  an  instant,  their  mild,  inoffensive^  and 
•*  pliant  character,  for  that  of  the  most  determined  ob- 
'*  stinacy  and  savage  ferocity* 

"  All  the  natives  of  India,  but  particularly  those  of 
"  military  classes,  are  fond  of  show  and  of  high  titles; 
"  and  they  often  seem  to  prize  the  semblance  almost 
'*  as  much  as  the  reality  of  power.  It  is  indeed  sur- 
"  prising  to  see  the  consequence  which  they  attach  to 
••  every  mark  of  outward  respect,  especially  when  be- 
"  stowed  by  their  superiors :  and,  partaking  of  the 
'*  character  of  his  countrymen,  the  native  soldier  of  the 
"  Company,  intelligent  and  quick  in  his  conception, 
"  full  of  vanity  and  a  love  of  pre-eminence,  if  not  of 
"  glory,  is  of  all  men  the  most  sensible  to  attention 
••  or  neglect.     Though  the  climate  disposes  him  to  in- 
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"  ertness,  and  Iiis  frame  is  seldom  veiy  robust  •,  be 
**  may  be  flattered  and  encouraged  to  make  the  most 
"  extraordiuai-y  exertions  ;  while  harshness  or  cruelty 
"  serves  only  to  subdue  his  spirit,  aud  sink  liim  into 
"  apathy,  if  it  does  not  rouse  him  to  resentment, 

'*  It  may  be  stated  as  the  result  of  the  fullest  expe- 
*•  rienee,  that  the  native  troops  of  India  depend  more 
**  than  any  in  the  world  upon  the  officers  who  com- 
"  niand  them :  when  treated  by  these  with  notice  und 
"  kindness,  and  when  marked  consideration  is  shown 
'*  to  their  usages,  they  become  attached,  and  evince,  on 
'*  all  occasions,  a  zeal  and  valom*  that  can  hanlly  be 
"  surpassed ;  hut  when  they  have  not  confidence  in 
"  thiJse  who  canunatul  them,  when  they  are  made 
*•  secondary,  or  treated  in  any  manner  indicating  a 
"  want  of  reliiince  on  them ;  much  more  when  any  act 
"  of  their  commanders  betrays  ignorance  or  contempt 
*'  of  their  prejudices  or  religion,  they  become  spiritless 
"  or  discontented.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
'*  iheir  condition,  as  nierceniiries  of  a  nation  with  whom 
**  tliey  have  no  ties  beyond  those  that  compel  them  to  a 
"  cold  performance  of  their  duty,  and  such  as  they  form 
"  with  their  immediate  officers ;  but  able  leaders,  who 
"  understiind  how  to  infuse  their  own  spirit  into  those 
**  they  command,  find  no  difficulty  in  makincr  what 
'*  impressions  they  desire  on  the  minds  of  men,  whose 
"  education  and  sentiments  predispo!?e  them  to  jtiirtici- 
"  pate  in  every  feeling  associated  with  military  h 
••  and  distinction. 

'•  An  army  so  constituted,  and   formed  of  men 
*  The  Bengal  native  soldier  is  an  exception. 
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"  8ucli  tempera,  niuy  appear  very  susceplilile  of  beiui^  Militai 
"  corrupted,  aud  made  instrumental  to  the  destruction 
**  of  that  power  which  it  is  employed  to  protect ;  but  of 
**  this  there  is  no  diingcr,  unless  in  the  improbable 
**  case  of  our  beconiiiig  tott  presmuptucins  in  what  we 
•'  may  deem  our  ititrinsie  strength,  confiding  too  ex- 
•'  clusively  in  oiu*  European  trotJps,  and  undervaluing 
**  our  native  anny.  Frun)  the  (hiy  of  that  fatal  eri'or, 
**  (should  we  ever  commit  it,)  we  may  date  the  downfai 
**  of  our  eastern  empire.  Its  financi's  would  not  only 
"  sink  under  the  expense  of  a  greatly-inereased  Euro- 
*'  pean  force,  but  the  natives  vi  India  in  our  ranks 
•'  would  lose  the  opinion  which  tliey  entertain  of  their 
"  own  consequence  to  the  government  they  serve,  and 
"  their  whole  tone  as  an  army  would  be  lowered  in  a 
"degree  that  would  impair  our  strength  far  beyond 
"  ajiy  addition  it  could  receive  from  the  superior  efli- 
*/  cieucy  and  energy  of  a  few  more  English  regiments, 
•*  The  em])[oyment  of  native  troops  associated  with 
**  Europeans  is  a  |>oint  that  merits  the  most  serious 
"  attention.  The  ablest  of  those  commanders  who 
•*  have  led  them  to  victory,  however  impressed  with  a 
"  just  sense  of  tlie  superior  courage  and  energy  of  u 
**  liritish  soldier,  have  ciirefully  alislained  from  every 
*'  act  that  could  show  the  least  want  of  confidence  in 
"  the  native  part  of  their  force,  or  convey  to  the  latter 
**  an  impression  that  they  were  viewed  in  a  secondary 
**  light.  By  mixing  thiMn  in  every  operation  witli 
*'  English  troo]>s,  they  have  succeeded  not  only  in  ex- 
"  citing  an  emuhtlioti  and  pride  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
"  native  soldiers,  which  greatly  added  lo  then*  efficiency. 
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MiliUry.  *'  but  diffusefl  u  spirit  of  cordiality  and  good  feeliug. 
"  not  more  calculated  to  pix)niole  the  success  of  their 
"  immediate  operations  than  the  general  interests  of 
"  the  empire." 


Public. 


The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  rapid  communica- 
tion witli  India^  the  improvement  of  the  commerce 
with  ihat  country,  and  its  financial  state,  are  subjects 
better  understtMwl,  and  of  more  immediate  interest  to 
the  generality  of  English  readers,  than  its  local  admi- 
aistration. 

I  have,  in  the  Appendix  *,  given  my  opinion  on  the 
employment  of  steam-vessels  in  India.  There  is  no 
country  in  which  more  advantages  may  be  anticipated 
from  tlie  introduction  of  this  species  of  navigation,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  establishing  it  as  a  means 
of  rapid  communication  between  India  and  England. 
Tlie  policy  of  this  measure  being  undoubted,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  question  of  expense"!".  It  should  certainly 
be  carried  into  execution  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner that  it  can  be,  consistent  with  efficiency ;  but  the 
ex[>ense  should  not  prevent,  or  even  delay,  its  esta- 
blishment, for  no  calculation  can  reach  the  advantages 
M'hich  may  occasionally  be  obtained,  or  the  evils  which 

•  Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  37. 

+  Though  the  efforts  of  the  Bombay  Government  !o  find  useful  eed 
in  the  country  of  Cutvh  liave  not  been  as  yet  successfu},  the  last  rvpoct 
by  Mr.  Maeculloch,  a  scientific  younf;  officer,  who  died  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  discovery,  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  object  will  itiJl  t>e  aecom* 
pushed.  Whenever  it  is,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  iteam  comma 
nication  with  India,  as  the  coals  would  t>e  conveyed  from  Cutch  to  tbc 
coast  of  Armbu  ur  the  Ked  Sea,  at  a  very  trilling  cost. 
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may  be  averted,  by  Imviiig  iutelligeuce  brought  from  Public. 
India,  or  couveyed  to  that  country>  in  seven  or  eight  ~"'~ 
weeks,  instead  of  four  or  five  months,  as  at  present. 
But  setting  aside  even  the  probability  of  such  emer- 
gency, the  nature  of  that  minute  supervision  wliich  the 
controlling  authorities  in  England  have,  of  late,  exer- 
cised over  every  branch  of  the  Indian  Cfovernment, 
requires,  on  account  of  the  public  interests,  the  most 
ra]>id  communication  ;  and  that  is  equally  necessary 
to  j>romote  those  of  individuals  engaged  in  commercial 
concerns,  which,  under  contemplated  changes,  may  be 
expected  to  increase,  though  probably  not  in  that  ratio 
which  sanguine  speculators  anticipate. 

Many  persous,  in  considering  the  recent  extension 
of  otir  connnerce  with    India,    are   apt  to  forget  the 
influence  which  the  extraordinary  political   clianges  in 
that   country,   during  the  last  thirty- five  years,  have 
had  on  the  trade.     They  also  give  less  weight  than 
they  ought  to  the  increase  of  the  pi-oduce  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  the  erjually  surprising  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery within  the  same  period,   both  of  which  have 
tended,  in  an   extraordinary  degree,  to  lower  prices. 
These  operative   causes  of  the  increase  of  our  com- 
merce with  India  are  not  dwelt  upon  by  those  who 
desire  to  throw  an  odium  upon  the  Company's  mono- 
poly, which  they  represent  as  the  sole  cause  of  trade 
being  formerly  limited,   wliile  they  ascribe  all  improve- 
ment to  the  relaxation  of  the   exclusive  privileges  of 
that  Corporation,   leading  excited   and  deceived  num- 
bers to  anticipate  mines  of  wealth  from  their  abolition. 
Though  I  have  no  intention  to  deny  the  benefits  which 
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Public  have  resulted,  and  those  that  may  be  liereafter  expected, 
i'runi  o]>eiiiiig  the  trade  to  India,  I  deem  it  iin|>ortaiit 
to  examine  the  various  causes  to  which  it  has  recently 
owed  its  increase :  among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
are  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  prices  in  England,  and 
the  great  extension  of  the  market  in  India,  owing,  not 
to  tlie  etForts  of  individual  specuhitiou,  hut  the  result  of 
political  nieasiu*es.  I  particularly  allude  to  those  adopted 
during  tlie  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  that  general  trauquillily  of 
all  parts  of  India  which  has  been  their  consequence. 

Tlie  wars  of  1799  and  1803,  in  which  the  English 
Government  became  involved,  from  the  hostile  spirit  of 
Tippoo  J^ultan,  and  some  of  the  principal  Maliratta 
chiefs,  terminated  in  greatly  adding  to  our  territorial 
possessions  in  every  quarter  of  India,  and  by  establish- 
ing our  paramount  power,  opened  the  whole  of  that 
continent  to  British  commerce,  which  the  jealuus 
restrictions  of  native  states  had  before,  in  a  great 
degree,  exclude*!.  Missions  were  sent  to  the  King  of 
Cabul,  tu  the  King  of  Persia,  and  other  Princes,  witli 
instructions  to  those  who  were  cliarged  with  them,  to 
combine  the  accomplishment  of  political  with  commer- 
cial objects.  The  extent  of  tlie  success  of  these  emhassies 
and  others,  in  obtaining  information,  and  in  disposing 
the  rulfis  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  distant  countr 
to  an  amicable  and  beneficial  intercourse,  need  uot 
detailed :  suffice  it  to  say,  the  result,  even  in  a  finan- 
cial view,  soon  evinced  the  shortsightedness  of  those 
who  condemned,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  missiou> 
which  were  equipped  in  a  style  ol"  splendour,  that  was. 
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from  many  circumstances,  aud  particularly  the  clia-  PuWicj 
racter  of  the  courts  to  which  tliey  were  deputetl,  in- 
dispensable to  their  success.  Charged  with  that  to 
Persia,  my  ulteutioii  was  as  much  directed  to  com- 
mercial as  political  objects.  I  carried  with  me  speci- 
mens of  the  printed  goods,  the  hardware,  aud  various 
manufactures  of  England,  into  every  part  of  Persia  and 
Arabia  that  I  visited.  I  also  distributed  among  the 
dyers  at  Ispahan,  and  other  cities,  samples  of  Bengal 
indigo,  which  I  had  brought  for  the  puqwse,  and  was 
fortunate  in  convincing  them  that  its  quality  was  much 
better,  and  its  price  (freight  included)  lower  than  that 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  tin'ougli  other 
chaimels.  The  trade  from  Hengal  with  Persia  in  this 
article*,  and  others,  increased  rapidly,  and  the  sub- 
joined extj-act  t  of  my  Minute  of  the  28th   October, 

•  Mr.  Brown,  the  reporter  of  external  commerce  at  Calcutta,  observes 
in  hit  Report  fur  1602-3,  that  "  To  the  ambassador  Oeputed  by  his  Ex- 
*'  ceUency  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor-General  to  the  Court  of  Persia, 
**  British  India  is  indebted,  not  only  for  a  renewal  of  this  ancient  com- 
**  merciml  intercourse,  but  alio  for  suf^eestini;  many  n^w  articles  of  com- 
"  merce,  which  might  be  exported  wjlh  advantage  to  Mia  Persian  Gulf, 
"  particularly  indigo  from  Beni;al,  with  which  Persia  had  been  heretofore 
••  supplied  either  from  Korachey  or  ihe  Gulf  of  Cutch,  or  by  most  ex- 
**  pensive  land-carriage^  from  many  parts  of  the  Dooab,  and  vicinity  of 
"  Aj^ra.  The  quality  of  Ihe  indigo  required  is  the  middhng  copper,  which 
"  may  generally  be  purchased  in  Calcutta,  from  100  to  12U  rupees  per 
**  maund  of  74lbs.    The  demand  is  annually  increasing." 

+  In  a  minute  dated  the  -iBth  of  October,  1R30,  I  observe,  "The  • 
•*  mcrease  of  customs  upon  our  trade  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
**  Per&ia,  1  And  has  increased,  within  Ihe  last  tvro  years,  to  forty-four 
**  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  from  Calcutta,  while  at  Bombay  the 
•'  imports  from  the  lied  Sea  were,  in  1809-10,  only  7,19,449,  and 
•*  are  now  U,87,8b8  nijiees.  The  exjtorts  were,  in  1809-10,  4,80,759 
'*  rapen,  and  in   1830,  8,^J0,145  rupees.    From  the  Persian  Gulf  im- 


Public.  1 830,  shows  the  amount  of  the  actual  commerce  with 
tlie  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  a  great  proportion  of 
\v  liich  ]jad  its  ori*j^in  during  tlie  administration  of  Lord 
A\'ellesley ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  this  pro- 
Stable  trade  would  have  been  lost  to  the  countrj'  but 
for  the  vigorous  measures  which  have  been  adopted, 

"  ports  were  increased  in  1809,  by  the  missions  to  that  country,  and  the 
"  impressions  of  our  naval  force,  which  kept  down  piracy,  to  30,64.687; 
•'  This  fell  afterwards,  when  the  Gulf  was  unprotected,  to  below  half  tbii 
*'  amount,  bnl  is  now  40,a4,.J47.  The  exports  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
*'  have  had  a  far  greater  increase:  in  1809-10  they  were  only  17,71,474, 
**  and  in  1829-30  they  amounted  to  55,62,260  rupees.  Fmm  Ihete 
"  results,  it  appears  tliat  from  the  ports  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  alow 
**  there  is  a  trade  >^  itli  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  to  the  amoant 
"  of  abore  one  crore  and  sixty  lacs,  which  is  not  even  half  the  amount  of 
**  what  is  carried  on  with  these  quarters  from  the  coast  of  Culch,  Kal- 
**  teywar,  Guzerat,  Cannara.  Malabar,  Coromandel,  the  Mauritius,  and 
'*  countries  to  theeaslwarJ,  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  which  we  are  bound 
"  by  our  duty,  as  rulers,  to  grant  protection  in  their  commercial  inier- 
'*  course  with  distant  countries.  According  to  a  statement  lately  reccircd 
**  from  the  resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  appears  that  imports  inla 
*'  Bushire  from  India  amounlt-d,  in  1829-30,  to  85,91,798  ru()e«s,  and 
••  the  exj>ortfi  from  that  pluce,  for  the  same  period,  to  33,21,376  nipc<«. 
"  The  annual  amount  of  the  trade,  therefore,  t>etween  India  and  the 
"  ports  of  Uushire,  is  1,19,13.370  ruitees;  if  to  this  sum  l>e  addrd  srxty 
"  lai'S,  as  the  probable  estimate  of  imports  and  exports  between  Buksd* 
**  rahnnd  the  former  country,  andscvenly  lacs  more  for  those  between  oar 
**  Indian  possessions  and  the  commercial  ports  of  Muscat,  Uundvrahaxs. 
*'  Lingah,  Congoon,  Bahrein,  and  Grane,  the  total  of  the  trade  briwcrn 
'*  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India  wdi  be  at>out  two  crores  and  forty-nine  Uc< 
"of  rupees.  The  imports  and  exports  between  Bomt}ay  and  1  tie  Red 
"  Sea  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  twenty-four  lacs  ;  and  assuming  that 
"  sum  to  be  iil>out  the  estimate  of  those  between  the  latter  quarter  and 
**  Calcutta,  we  sliall  And  the  a^iiregale  trade  between  India  and  tlie  two 
**  Gulfs  to  be  about  two  crores  and  ninety-seven  lacs  of  rupees." 

The  above  extrsct  was  quoted  t>y  Mr.  Cal>el)  in  his  evidemre  before  n 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Vide  Parliamentar}-  Papers,  tl. 
Financep  p.  138. 
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aud  continue  in  operation,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy    Public 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  wise  and  liheral  measures  adopted  and  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Wellesley,  to  increase  the  comnifMcp 
between  India  and  England,  are  very  fully  illustrated 
in  his  letter  to  the  Coiu"t  of  Directors,  under  date  tlie 
30th  September,  1800.  'flie  mode  in  which  the  act  of 
1793,  for  extending  the  privileges  of  private  merchants, 
was  carried  into  execution,  appeared  to  liini  to  fetter  that 
trade  which  its  object  was  to  promote,  and  to  have  the 
effect  of  throvring  into  the  hands  of  foreigners  the 
benefits  of  a  commerce  which  it  proposed  to  extend  to 
British  subjects.  The  grounds  on  which  he  adopted 
measures  to  remedy  this  evil  are  forcibly  stated  in  the 
following  paragraphs  of  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
alludetl. 

"  It  must  ever  be  iiupracticuble,  if  it  were  justifiable 
"  or    jMjlitic,  by  any  restrictions    or   penalties   on   the 

trade  of  the  British  subjects,  to  prevent  the  increasing 

produce  and  manufactures  of  India  from  being  con- 
"  veyed  to  the  markets  in  Europe,  where  a  demand  for 
*'  such  articles  shall  exist.  Sucii  restrictions  tend  to 
•*  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations,  and 
••  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  markets  of  Europe,  on 
"  terms  which  must  equally  affect  the  Company's  sales 

t'  in  England.  If  the  same  goods  which  now  pass  to 
'  the  continent  of  Europe  through  foreign  hands  were 
'  brought  to  the  Company's  sales  in  England,  the  effect 
'  on  the  general  price  of  articles  exposed  to  sale  at  the 
*  Company*s  warehouses  would  be  less  prejudicial  than 
**  that  now  experienced  from  the  sale  of  those  goocls  in 
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Public.  "  tlie  markets  on  the  continent  <»f  EurojM?.  The  Coni- 
"  pauy  and  the  private  British  merchants  would  equally 
"  feel  the  advantage  in  the  improvement  of  the  general 
"  sales  in  England,  and  the  private  trade  of  India 
"  would  become  a  fertile  source  of  wealth  and  gtrengtii 
"  to  the  British  nation,  instead  of  contributing  to  tlie 
"  opulence  and  aggrandisement  of  foreign  jKJwers. 

"  The  interests  of  the  Company  and  of  the  British 
"  nation  are  undivided  and  inseparable  with  relation  to 
*'  this  important  question.  Every  principle  of  justice 
"  and  j>o]icy  demands  the  extension  of  the  utmost  prac- 
"  ticable  facility  to  the  British  merchants  in  India,  for 
'*  the  export  from  India  to  the  port  of  London,  of  the 
"  largest  possible  projiortion  of  the  manufactures  aod 
"  produce  of  India,  jiot  required  for  the  Company's  in- 
"  vestment.  Such  advantageous  terms  of  freight,  aiid 
"  such  other  benefits,  should  be  opened  to  the  British 
"  merchants  in  India,  as  shouhl  not  only  remove  every 
"  inducement  to  conduct  the  trade  tlu-ough  foreign 
"  channels,  but  sliould  enable  the  British  merchants  in 
"  India  to  enter  into  a  competition  in  the  markets  of 
"  Europe,  with  merchants  trading  in  goods  of  similar 
**  produce  or  manufacture,  |>rovided  by  foreign  capitiJ.** 
Lord  Wellesley  deemed  himself  justifieil,  by  circum- 
stances of  the  moment^  in  pennitting  India-built  ships 
to  proceed  to  England,  leaving  the  prt)]trietars  of  tbf 
vessels  and  merchants  (if  both  were  not  united  in  one 
]>erson)  to  settle  as  they  chose,  both  as  to  freight,  cargo, 
and  period  of  sailing.  This  incurred  the  marked  disap- 
probation of  the  Court  of  Directors.  They  viewed  it  as 
at  variance  with  the  estat)li&hed  system,  and  as  being 
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calculated  to  give  exclusive  advantages  to  Indian  agents.  Public. 
Their  alarm  at  its  consec|iiences  was  shared  by  the 
shipbuilders  and  all  those  concerned  in  vessels  freighted 
by  them  in  England.  It  is  not  meant  to  go  into  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  upon  tliis  occasion  regMnling 
the  trade  to  India,  wliich  was  opened  at  the  renewal  ol" 
tlie  charter  in  1813.  That  to  China  continued  a  mono- 
poly; but  the  same  question,  as  to  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  Ibreign  ships  being  extended  to  Uritish  vessels,  was 
brought,  by  a  petition,  before  the  House  of  Liords,  in  1821; 
and  a  conniuttee  of  that  House>  aller  investigating  its 
merits,  reported  in  favour  of  a  I'elaxation  of  the  system; 
but  to  this  the  Court  of  Directors  would  not  agree,  which 
appears^  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  Corporation,  as 
well  as  British  merchants,  were  concerned,  to  have 
been  most  injudicious ;  for  assuredly  the  chum  of  the 
latter  to  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  foreigners  was, 
at  the  period,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  made, 
both  reasonable  and  just. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  com- 
mercial questions  involved  in  the  opening  the  trade  to 
China.  These  have  been  fully  examined  by  persons  who 
are  better  informed  and  more  equal  to  treat  such  a 
subject.  It  is  on  political  grounds  alone  that  I  have 
state<l  my  apprehension  of  the  efl'ect  of  this  change ; 
which,  leaving  its  possible  if  not  probable  serious 
results  in  China  out  of  the  (juestion,  will,  without  bring- 
ing, as  far  as  I  can  understand,  any  adequate  benefit  to 
the  people  of  England,  unsettle  and  change  the  character 
of  tlie  home  Govermnent  of  India,  With  regard  to  the 
trade  of  India,  I  deem  that  to  be  so  free  already,  that 
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Pni>lic.  little  more  is  required ;  that  little  however  should  be 
conceded.  There  a]>]>ears  no  utility  in  the  Company 
sending  any  ships  to  India,  or  purchasing  investments; 
and  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  would  be  prt>- 
fitnMe  to  individuals  and  give  encouragement  to  this 
branch  of  national  commerce.  This  encouragement  it 
«ill  be  found  to  require  ;  for,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  tlie  benefits  derived  from  individual  enterprise, 
and  tliat  fair  competition  to  which  the  field  Las  been 
opened,  we  shall  find  other  and  strong  causes  powerfully 
combined  to  produce  its  recent  great  increase. 

From  1815  to  the  present  date  has  been  a  period  of 
peace  in  Europe,  and  that  of  India  has  only  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  war*,  which  ter- 
minated, in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  in  opening: 
to  British  goods  the  provinces  of  the  centre  and  western 
parts  of  that  country. 

The  extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  1813  in  cotton  goods  have  been  already  uoiice<i. 
They  account,  in  a  great  degree,  for  their  increased  inj- 
port  into  India. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  copper  and 
iron.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  quantity  in 
both  these  articles,  from  the  introduction  of  steam- 
engines  in  the  mines  and  improvement  of  manufactorieii, 
has  reduced  their  cost,  in  a  degree  that  has,  beyond 
all  causes,  caused  their  augmented  sale  in  India, 
Copper  has  fallen  in  price,  since  1814,  twenty  per  cent, 
and  the  ton  of  iron,  which  was  formerly  12L  and  11/. 
fell  six  years  ago  to  8/  audi*/,  and  is  now  alK>ut  5/.  Tbc 

*  This  occurred  in  1B17-18. 
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consequence  of  this  low  cost  and  the  extended  murket  Puhiid:! 
has  been  the  iiicreaspd  sale,  in  a  country  where  these     ""^ 
are  in  great  demand,  Imt  that  would  cease  on  the  rise  of 
prices,  for  India  possesses  for  these  articles,  as  well  as 
cotton  goods,  other  sources  of  supply. 

These  few  general  observations  are  meant  to  show 
that,  as  far  as  the  exports  to  India  are  concerned,  other 
causes  have  combine*!  with  the  opening  of  the  trade  to 
promote  their  increase,  and  among  these  we  must 
reckon  the  export  of  indigo  from  Calcutta,  which  lias 
doubled  its  amount  since  1814.  Tiiis  valuable  pro- 
duce, in  the  manufiicture  of  which  India  derives  the 
greatest  benefit  from  English  settlers  of  science  and 
capital,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  trade, 
which  cannot  be  profitably  carried  on  between  countries 
like  India  and  England  without  the  benefits  are  re- 
ciprocal. 

A  cotton  mill  has  been  established  in  Bengali,  witli 
the  object  of  underselling  the  printed  goo<ls  and  yarn 
sent  from  Enghuid;  but  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  causes 
which  for  a  long  periwl  must  operate  against  the  success 
of  such  an  establishment.  It  cannot  keep  pace  with 
the  continual  improvements  of  machinery  in  this  country, 
which  reduce  labour  and  cost,  and  are  the  almost  annual 
pro<luce  of  that  inventive  gcniusof  numbers  of  able  men 
which  is  constantly  in  action.  The  betti^r  ability  also 
of  the  establishments  at  home  of  bearing  the  vicissitudes 
of  trade,  from  their  greater  capital  and  more  extended 
vents  for  their  manufactures,  with  other  wlvantages,  will 
probably  overbalance  the  saving  of  freight,  whicli  is  in 
favour  of  the  Indian  manufactures,  and  the  diiference 
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Public,  of  cost  of  labour  will  be  met  by  the  superior  skill  and 
energy  of  the  workmen  and  mechanics  in  England. 


I  have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  made  some  obserra- 
tions  on  the  financial  system  of  India  as  it  affects  the 
presidency  of  Bombay.  I  shall  merely  add  some  general 
observations  upon  this  subject. 

The  following  statement  comprises,  in  a  very  con- 
densed form,  the  area,  population  and  revenue  of  the 
Company's  territories,  with  that  of  their  establishmentSp 
civil,  military,  and  marine.  It  is  a  useful  document, 
shewing  at  one  glance  the  comparative  extent  and  value 
of  our  Eastern  Empire. 
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Public.  By  the  prospective  estimate  for  1834,  which  is  pre- 
pared  in  order  to  show  the  condition  of  the  Company's 
aflfiiirs  at  the  expinitiou  of  the  cliarter,  after  ullow-ing  for 
home  charges  connected  with  the  territory,  there  is  ao 
annual  defect  of  560,924/.* 

This  prospective  estimate  is  after  great  reductions; 
how  far  tliese  may  he  still  in  progress  I  am  not  aware : 
but  it  is  quite  imjwssible  to  enter  upon  any  exact  calcu- 
'lation  of  figures  regarding  an  empire,  the  cliarges  and 
[resources  of  which  are  so  liable  to  fluctuation  as  that  of 
[India. 

The  territory  is  the  chief  source  from  which  an  in- 
•ease  of  the  income  of  the  State  can  be  expected 
*hat  will  depend  ujwn  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  its 
value,  moderate  assessment,  and  the  encouragement  of 
every  species  of  produce  calculated  to  benefit  trade  and 
manufactures.  We  cad  expect  no  prosperity  in  our 
financial  state  to  be  permanent,  without  internal  tran- 
quillity, as  well  as  exemption  from  foreign  attacks ;  we 
must  maintain  therefore  our  army  on  an  economical, 
but  an  efficient  footing  ;  every  departure  from  this  rule 
will  have  consequences  opposite  to  economy. 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  reduce  and  consolidate 
offices  and  establishments  as  far  as  (tossible;  but  the 
very  reverse  of  economy  will  prove  the  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  those  who  have  high 
and  resjioiifiible  charge.  The  choice  to  such  stations 
will  he  limited,  and  men  suited  to  the  task  will  not  he 
ibuud  prompt  to  undertake  arduous  and  invidious  duties; 


See  Financi'.  Appendix,  No.  23.  p.  3S7 
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and  if  appointed,  they  ivill  he  satisfied  with  a  cold  PubJie. 
peribrniiincc  of  their  ofHciul  fuuetions,  and  Government 
will  lose  the  aid  of  that  ardent  zeal  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  inspire  those  who  have  not  only  to  super- 
vise otliers,  hut  to  check  and  prevent,  by  every  means, 
the  growth  of  public  expenditure. 

My  former  experience,  combined  witli  the  late  op- 
portunities I  enjoyed  from  the  duties  1  had  to  perform 
a.s  Governor  of  BonilKiy,  when  every  department  was 
revised,  has  satisfied  me  that  there  is  one  principle  con- 
nected Avith  the  integrity  of  the  public  service,  which, 
if  strictly  attended  to,  will  be  ftmnd,  in  practice,  to  pn>- 
inote  the  interests  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  tinance  l)ey<nid  all  t»lUers, — which  is,  the  con- 
tinuing, or  assigning  to  those  at  the  head  of  its 
governments,  and  the  highest  otHcers  these  employ, 
salaries  that  are  not  only  ade<|uate  to  the  expenses 
unavoidable  from  tfieir  stations  in  society,  but  which 
afford  means  of  accumulating  a  moderate  independ- 
ence. This  jirineiple  was  tutly  ret'ognised  when 
the  India  Board  *  was  established  under  Mr  Pitt's 
Bill;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  acting  on  the  plan  of  its 
first  president,  the  late  I^ord  Melville,  gave  liberal 
salaries  to  all  higli  and  responsible  officers,  assigning  at 
the  same  time  liniik'd  but  suibcient  allowances  to  the 
8ulK>nlinate  public  servants.  The  effects  of  this  wise 
and  liberal  [jolicy  >va8  a  happy  change  in  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  service.  But  though  a  sense  of  the 
benelits  derived  from  the  introduction  of  this  principle 
has  led   to  its   maintenance,  there  have  been  latterly 

•  In  I78J. 
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'ublic.  many  deviations  that  will,  in  my  opinion,  if  not  corrected, 
seriously  diminish  its  goad  operation.  The  salarieg 
of  junior  European  functionaries  were,  in  mauy  casee, 
disproportionally  augmented,  while  that  of  senior  ser- 
vants, even  when  apparently  raised,  suffered  a  real  and 
serious  reduction,  as  far  as  the  principal  object  is  cod- 
cenied  for  which  these  were  granted — that  of  enabliu^ 
an  individual  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The  great 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  money  in  India,  and  the  lofls 
on  remittance  to  England,  have  operated  against  tiie 
attainment  of  tlus  object.  Pensions  have  been  resorted 
to,  formed  of  contributions  from  individuals,  liberally 
aided  by  Government,  to  remedy  this  evil;  but  the  good 
effect  of  these  will  be  lost,  if  other  means  arc  not 
adopted  :  for  though  they  may  afford  comfort  to  &n  iu- 
dividual  for  the  few  remaining  years  he  may  expect  ti> 
live,  after  thirty  or  forty  years  service  in  India,  they 
make  no  provision  for  his  family;  and  it  is  to  this  cause 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  annuities  not  being  accepted  ia 
the  mauner  anticipated,  and  the  consequent  failure  of 
one  of  the  principal  objects,  that  of  giving  promotion  to 
the  service. 

The  more  extensive  introduction  of  native  agency  id 
the  civil  administration,  besides  its  other  good  effects. 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  finance,  as  it  re<iuces  the 
number  of  junior  servants.  The  salaries  of  the  latter 
have  been  within  the  last  two  years  considerably  le*- 
sened,  and  Government  will  not  benefit  more  thoo 
•individuals  by  this  measure,  provided  those  higher 
[itujitions  to  wliicli  their  views  are  pointed  are  con- 
tinued on  an  improved  scale  ;  but  if  the  latter  principle 
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18  not  maintained,  and  u  narrow  view  of  this  subject  Public, 
leads  to  the  reduction  of  upparcnlly  large  salaries  from 
men  in  high  and  resj>oiKsible  stutionSj  objects  of  ambition 
will  cease  to  exist,  indifl'ereuce  will  take  place  of  zeal, 
and  while  an  appearance  of  economy  is  displayed,  its 
substance  %rill  be  sacrificed. 

I  have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when  treating  of 
the  finance  of  Bombay,  noticed  recent  instances  of  a 
departure  from  this  essential  pri  ticiple  in  the  late 
orders  to  that  Presidency.  If.  however,  I  was  desired  to 
state  two  examples  connected  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, in  which  principles  of  true  economy  were  violated, 
I  should  select  the  recent  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  of  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  By  the  first,  a  station  which  demands  the  liighest 
talent  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  duties  of  which,  under 
the  actual  frame  of  the  Indian  Government,  rank  next 
in  responsibility  to  tho.se  of  prime  minister,  is  made, 
in  point  of  remuneration,  a  secondary  appointment. 
With  regard  to  tlie  Governor  of  Madras,  the  reduction 
of  his  allowance  below  the  scale  on  which  it  liarl  been 
placed  for  sixty  years,  is  to  me  incomprehensible*.  It 
was  made  when  his  duties  were  increased  fifty-fold  from 
what  they  were  when  it  was  first  granted,  and  when 
not  only  the  value  of  money  was  less,  but  the  remit- 
tance to  England  twenty-five  per  cent,  worse  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago. 

To  judge  from  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  this   subject,   it   may  be   supposed  that   the 


*  ThiK   reduction  was,  I  understand,  brought  forward  by  the  India 
Board,  nnd  not  carried  without  opposition  in  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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Public,  reduction  of  about  one-third  of  the  salary  of  the  Gover- 
nor  of  Madras  was.  made  with  a  view  either  to  a  ge- 
neral system  of  reduction  or  of  a  contemplated  change 
in  the  system  that  would  lessen  his  charge  and  respon- 
sibility ;  but  in  either  case,  while  the  individual  was 
informed  of  the  reduction  to  which  his  allowances 
would  eventually  become  subject,  intended  measures 
might  have  been  awaited  before  he  was  made  the  soli- 
tary instance  of  their  anticipated  operation.  His  salary 
was,  probably  from  its  amount,  brought  forward  as  an 
example  of  the  resolution  of  Government  to  save  the 
public  money.  On  this  I  can  only  state,  in  reference 
to  such  a  station,  that  I  deem  the  principle  acted  on 
completely  at  variance  with  true  economy,  and  calcu* 
lated  to  defeat  its  professed  objects. 
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Chapter  IV. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  HOME  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA 
AND  PROPOSED  CHANGES.— CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 


The  facts  and  opinions  stated  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters regarding  the  different  branches  of  Indian  udnii- 
iiistration,  ilhistrated»  as  they  are,  by  documents 
in  the  Ajipendix,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  tlie  general 
goveninient  of  our  Indian  possessions  is  good.  The 
changes  and  iriodifications  made  in  the  system  of  rule 
by  the  local  government,  (thou^jh  often  exclaimed 
against  as  an  evil,)  have  been  the  inevitable  cx)nse- 
quence  of  the  change  of  the  character  of  our  power  and 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  our  territories;  but  it  is  of 
much  importance  that  a  spirit  of  speculative  improvement 
should  not  be  allowed  an  action  which  incurs  a  risk  of 
disturbing  the  j»eace  of  the  country,  by  interfering  with 
the  usages  or  offending  the  prejudices  of  our  native 
subjects,  whose  continued  ha]>piness  and  prosperity,  it 
is  admitted  by  all,  should  form  the  primary  considera- 
tion in  every  measure  we  adopt. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  present  system, 
its  operation  has,  on  the  whole,  been  beneticial;  the 
home  government  has  been  accused  of  being  more  prone 
to  censure  than  to  praise;  but,  though  its  constitution 
has  operated  to  depress  when  it  ought  to  elevate,  and 
jt  has  been  wanting  in  that  tone  and  feeling  wiiicii 
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stimulate  the  highest  minds  beyond  all  other  motives, 
it  is  admitted  to  have  been  alike  free  from  intrigue  and 
corruption.  It  has  been  studious  to  do  justice  to  fair 
claims,  and  has  ever  evinced  an  anxious  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  natives  ot 
India. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  adoption  of  any  mea- 
sures that  may,  in  their  operation,  effect  a  change,  if  not 
in  the  shape,  in  the  chara<:ter,  and  efficiency,  of  the  exist- 
ing government,  requires  the  most  serious  consideration. 
My  opinions  upon  this  subject  were  published  nearly 
seven  years  ago,  and  as  they  remain  in  all  material 
points  unchanged,  I  shall  bring  them  under  the  notice 
of  the  reader — believing  that  they  may  have  more  weight, 
as  having  been  formed  when  it  was  not  possible  my 
mind  could  receive  a  bias  from  those  political  events 
wliich  have  recently  occurred,  and  which  have,  no 
doubt,  a  tendency  to  influence  the  judgment  in  this 
momentous  question. 

"  The  merits  of  every  species  of  government  are 
"  comparative,  and  it  can  be  no  ground  for  rejecting 
"  any  fonn  or  substance  of  rule,  that  it  is  incompatible 
'*  with  received  ideas;  that  it  is  contrary  to  general 
"  opinion,  or  even  inconsistent  with  common  maxims  of 
**  rule:  all  these  are  good  grounds  for  not  establishing 
^*  a  paiticular  government,  but  they  are  not  conclusive 
"  for  destroyhig  one  that  is  established.  If  we  had  to 
*'  constitute  an  admitustration  for  British  India,  as  it 
"  now  exists,  the  man  would  justly  be  deemed  insane 
"  w1k>  should  propose  the  present  system.  But  the 
"  case  is  widely  altered  when  we  recollect,  that  it  has 
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^*  grown  with  our  empire;*  that  the  managing  parttiers 
"  of  a  body  of  merchants  have  gradually  risen  from  the 
"  details  of  a  factory  to  the  charge  of  kingdoms :   that 

^fc*  their  departments,  in  every  branch  of  government, 
"  have  kept  pace  with  their  enlarged  functions;  and 
"  that  the  result  of  the  whole  has  been  success  and 
*'  prosperity.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  hostile  to  the 
"  Company,  ascribe  this  result  to  the  interference  of 
"  the  legislature,  and  the  institution  of  a  board  of  con- 
**  trol.     Much,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  reform  that  has 

■11^  been  effected  is  to  be  attributed  to  those  causes;  but 
*'  because  tlie  board  of  control  has  proved  a  good  instru- 

I"  ment  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  we 
f^  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  a  safe  depositary  for 
^  greater  power.  In  the  exercise  of  all  with  wldch  it 
f*  has  hitherto  been  intrusted,  it  has  acted  under  a 
f^  restraint  as  great  as  it  has  imposed.  The  court  of 
*•  directors,    rendered   jealous    and    vigilant   by   their 

I**  reduced  condition,  have  scrutinized  every  proceeding 
}*  of  the  board,  in  a  manner  that  has  rendered  them  a 
^  very  efficacious  check  against  the  abuse  of  its  influ- 
F*  ence  or  authority. 
i  "  When  the  pretensions  of  the  East  India  Company 
**  to  have  continued  to  them  the  share  they  now  enjoy 
"  in  the  civil,  military,  and  political  government  of 
"  India  were  discussefl,  previous  to  the  last  renewal  of 
*•  their  privileges*,  several  members  of  both  houses  of 

l^p    *  '•The  charter  of  the  Comp»ny  is  perpelual.  The  Act  of  1813  renewed 
"  to  a  further  term  cerlain  territorial  and  commercial  privilei^es  of  the 
.'*  chartered  Company,  but  (he  charter  does  not  expire  with  that  term. 
Thu  IS  a  distinction  not  unimportant,  in  reference  to  any  arrangement 
that  may  be  conteaipUted  for  altering  the  lystem. 
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*'  parliament  were  against  that  renewal;  but  the  reasons 
''  they  adduced  for  the  abolition  of  the  powers  of  this 
"  bo<Jy  were  very  different  from  the  arguments  brought 
''  forward  tiiirty  years  before.  They  could  no  longer 
"  clmrge  the  Company,  or  their  servants,  with  acts  of 
"  tyranny  or  corruption;  there  was  a  happy  and  a4.v 
"  knowledged  change  in  the  whole  system:  but  thr 
"  incompetency  of  tlie  court  of  directors  to  their  enlarge 
"  duties,  the  anomaly  of  the  whole  frame  of  the  govem- 
"  ment,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  likely  to  arise 
"  from  continuing  to  rule  so  great  an  empire  through 
"  such  an  inadequate  body,  were  strongly  urged.  The 
**  opponents  of  the  Company  admitted  that  there  was  a 
'*  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the 
"  directors,  which  (they  were  agreed)  it  would  be  unwise 
'*  to  give  to  the  crown;  but  various  exf^edients  were 
"  suggested,  whicli,  it  was  believed,  would  obviate  any 
'*  injury  to  tlie  public  interests  from  this  cause.  It  wa.s 
"  not  difficult  to  reply  to  such  general  reasoning.  The 
"  first  admission  made,  namely,  that  a  great  change 
•'  had  taken  place  in  the  Company's  government,  proved 
"  that  the  defects  of  the  system  were  not  irremediable; 
*'  and  it  is  a  maxim  congenial  to  English  legislation. 
''  not  to  destroy  what  is  capable  of  improvement.  With 
**  regard  to  the  anomalous  nature  of  this  branch  of  our 
"  Indian  government,  it  shared  that  character  with  all 
'•  other  parts  of  our  free  constitution;  and  as  to  its  in- 
"  adequacy  to  its  enlarged  duties,  all  that  had  occurre<I 
"  within  the  last  twenty  years  was  assuredly  encouraijtr- 
ment  to  proceed  with  ameliorations  and  refomis,  in- 
iRead  of  rushing  u|>ou  the  work  of  demolition,  uncer- 
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tain  whether  any  autliority  could  be  substituted  equally 
efficient." 

"  Serious  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company,  subsequent  to  the  act  of  1784  ; 
but  none  require  more  of  our  attention  than  those 
•*  which  have  aifected  the  court  of  proprietors.   As  long 
*'  as  the  court  of  directors  acted  iudejtendently  of  llie 
,"  control    of  ministers,   the    proprietors    interfered   on 
abnost  all  occasions^  and  freifuently  influenced  nonii- 
*'  nations  to  high  stations  in  India,  as  well  as  important 
poUtical  measures.     But  when  the  government  be- 
came a  party  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  their  nrrangc- 
^^*  ments  being  embarrassed  by  the  general  court,  which 
"  was  done  by  clauses  in  the  enactments*  of  the  legis- 
"  lature,  very  seriously  curtailing  its   power.     Other 
**  circumstances  have  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree, 

I*  to  alter  the  views  and  principles  of  a  great  proportion 
^  of  the  proprietors,  amongst  which  wr  may  consider 
^  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  India  us  the  most  pro- 
^  niinent.  The  directors  used  to  recommend  to  the 
'  proprietors  a  candidate  on  any  vacancy  that  occurred 
'  in  the  direction ;  this  recommendation,  supported  as 
•'  it  was  by  their  individual  and  collective  efforts, 
*•  usually  succeeded;  and  the  new  director  came  in 
'•  with  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  body 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  with  a  disposition  to 
maintain  that  principle  of  unity  by  which  he  had 
profited.     For  several  years  past  the  case  has  been 

•  '•  The  first  of  these  pnssed  in  1 784, 34  Geo.  IlL, cap.  25.  sec.  29.  The 
second  in  179.1,33  Geo.  III.,  cap.  25,  sec.  23. 
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*•  very  different;  and  candidates,  who  are  supported  by 
*'  some  members  of  the  direction,  are  frequently  opposed 
"  by  others.  They  consequently  enter  upon  their  dutie« 
**  with  party  feelings,  which  must  have  a  tendency  to 
"  break  that  union  wliich  was  once  the  strength  of  this 
*•  body.  •  •  •  ♦ 

*'  According  to  the  established  fonn  of  the  Indian 
*'  government  in  England,  the  board  of  control  consists 
"  of  a  president,  two  active  members*,  a  secretary,  who 
"  is  in  parliament,  and  clerks  in  every  department.  We 
"  may  assume  tlie  four  iirst  stations  of  this  board,  to  all 
"  of  which  liberal  salaries  are  attached,  are  ap]K»int- 
*•  ments  which,  generally  speaking,  will  be  given  with 
"  more  attention  to  the  clauns  of  those  wiio  form  or 
**  supj)oi*t  the  adniinistration,  than  with  any  reference  to 
*^  their  peculiar  qualiiications  for  the  situation.  The 
"  office  of  president,  though  often  tilled  by  men  of 
*^  eminence,  has  not  been  considered  as  among  the 
'*  first  in  his  majesty *s  cabinet.  This  is  unfortunate, 
"  for  it  leads  to  frequent  changes;  and  few  persons 
"  have  held  the  office  long  enough  to  attain  the  kuow- 
*•  ledge  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  iniport- 
'^  ant  functionsf .      It   happened   lately   at  a  criticaJ 

*  "  There  are  several  others,  inclusive  of  the  principal  ministen;  but 
"  all,  except  the  preftidcnt  and  two  members,  may  be  deemetl  honomy, 
*'  as  they  neither  receive  salary  nor  perform  any  duty. 

t  "  From  the  passing  or  the  Act  24  Geo.  III.,  1764,  the  foUowing  it> 
'*  cretaries  of  state  for  the  Home  Department  were  presideotc  of  (bt 
'*  India  Board,  ex-qffleio,  and  without  salary :  Lord  Viscount  Sydotf ; 
"  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Grenville ;  Lord  Melville  (then  Mr.  Dundaa.) 

*'  The  system  was  chan[;e<)  in  1793,  when  the  presidentship  was  mad«  a 
**  separate  appointment,  with  a  salary  ;  since  which  it  has  been  filled  b)* 
**  Henry  Viscount  Melville  (then  Mr.  Dundas);    1801.  Loitl  Visoount 
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"  period,  (and  the  occurrence  was  favoral)le  to  the 
"  public  interests)  that  a  distinguished  nobleman*, 
'^  who  had  filled  a  high  station  in  India,  presided  utthis 
"  board,  and  that  he  was  ably  aided  by  a  near  relativef 
**  who  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  Com- 
*'  pany^s  service;  but  these  nominations  were  to  be 
"  referred  to  other  causes  than  the  competence  of  the 
^^  individuals  in  point  of  personal  knowledge  and  expe- 
'*  rience.  Generally  speaking,  the  president  of  this 
boani,  on  entering  upon  his  duty,  is  compelled  to  look 
to  others.  The  members  are  usually  in  the  same 
**  situation  as  the  president;  they,  like  him,  have  their 
*'  lesson  to  learn,  and  sometimes  conunence  in  complete 
r  ignorance  of  Indian  affairs. 

"  The  parliamentary  secretary^  of  the  board,  being 
"  nominated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  president  and 
"  members,  is  not  likely  to  be  better  iufonued.  It  is 
"  the  clerks  at  the  heads  of  departments  on  whom  the 
**  board   must  depend.     These   are   fixed:    their    sole 

"  LenishaiD(afterwards£arlof  Dartmouth);  1802,  Viscount Castlereagh; 

"  1806.  Earl  Minlo ;   Mr.  Thomas  GrenvUle;  Mr.Tierney;    1807,  Mr. 

"  Kobcrt  Dundas ;    180U»  Earl  of  Harrowby  (about  three  monllis);   Mr. 

"  Robert  Dundaa  (now  Viscount  Melville);    1812.  Earl  of  Buckingham- 

"  Aik;  1816,  Mr.  Canning;  1820.  Mr.  Bathurst  (about  a  year) ;    1823, 

••  Mn  Waiiams  Wynne. 

•  "  The  laic  Lord  Buckinghnmshire. 

t  '•  The  Right  Honourable  John  Sullivan. 

J  "  No  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  circunastance  of  the  highly- 

**  rexpectable  person  now  in  that  office  having  held  it  during  a  period  of 
thirteen  years.  His  remaining  so  long  in  the  situation,  where  the  expe- 
rience he  has  gained  is  so  useful,  is  solely  referrible  to  the  long  continua- 
tion in  office  of  the  present  ministers,  and  his  not  being  nominated  to 
another  situation.  In  other  words,  the  knowledge  and  experience  which 
this  public  officer  has  gained  is  to  be  ascribed  mure  to  accident  than  to 
syitem. 
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attention  h  given  to  the  duties  of  their  respectirc 
offices,  and  the  afTiiirs  under  their  superintendei 
are  understood  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  be  by  n 
who  have  only  records  to  gui<le  them:  but  supposing 
their  industry  nnd  ability  in  their  stations  to  be  eijual  to 
that  of  any  public  functionaries  in  England,  (and  this 
is  supposing  no  more  than  the  truth,)  still  that  system 
must  be  bad  whure  the  recognised  de[>ositarie8  of 
iufonnation  are  subordinate  and  irresponsible.  Tliis, 
it  will  be  asserted,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  in 
other  offices  of  the  state.  But  a  knowledge  of  t]ie 
duties  of  other  offices  is  familiar^  easily  attained,  and 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  education  of  every  Eng- 
lish statesman,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Indian 
affairs;  they  are  foreign  to  the  connnon  studies  of 
such  persons,  and,  I'rom  their  remote  interest,  can 
never  be  otherwise.  It  is  consequently  most  desirable 
that  there  shoukl  be  such  a  change  in  the  composition 
of  tliis  boai'd  as  would  ensui*e  to  the  state  a  greater 
portion  of  experience,  and  more  accurate  knowle<i^f 
of  Indian  affairs.  That  can  be  done  only  by  an 
arrangement  which  shall  direct  the  hojtes  of  thow* 
who  have  served  with  ability  and  distinction  iu  Indi.i 
to  the  attaiimient  of  a  share  in  this  branch  of  the 
administration. 

"  It  will  be  urged,  tliat  the  board  of  control  is  a» 
open  to  those  who  have  ac(juired  experience  and 
knowledge  in  our  eastern  empire  as  to  any  others ; 
that  there  is  no  declared  bar  to  their  attaimnent  of  a 
seat,  or  even  presiding  at  it,  w^hen  returned  from 
service  in  India,  enjoying  as  they  do  the  same  right* 
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as  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  But  what 
are  the  facts  ? — for  it  is  hy  these  we  must  be  guided 
in  deciding  upon  practical  questions.  Those  who 
enter  the  Indian  service  are  seUlom  men  of  high 
family  connexion.  Their  early  life  is  devoted  to 
their  public  duties  abroad,  and  they  can  therefore  en- 
joy but  few  opportuuities  of  forming  those  friendships 
with  'uulividuals,  or  tliose  ties  with  parties,  whicli  so 
often  help  to  bring  into  useful  action  men  of  informa- 
tion and  talent.  In  former  times  the  servants  of  the 
Company  exclusively  filled  all  the  liigh  stations* 
in  India,  and  the  large  and  rapid  fortunes  they 
made  in  those  stations,  or  in  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary command,  enabled  them  to  ctane  forward  in 
parliament,  and  to  establisli  influence  through  the 
means  of  wealth ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Riches  are  attained  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  by  com- 
mercial men,  by  agents,  and  by  some  few  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  make  that  their  chief 
or  sole  object.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
amongst  all  who  have  been  most  di.stinguishod  during 
the  last  forty  years,  there  is  not  one  wlio  possesses  a 
fortune  which  can  be  deemed  more  than  a  compe- 
tence; and  several  of  them,  after  more  than  thirty 
years*  service,  have  not  acquired  that.  The  reasons 
are  obvious.  Men  seldom  reach  high  office  till  after 
many  years*  service,  and  then  their  salaries,  though 


•  "  Lord  Macartney,  who  w«»  nominnted  governor  of  Fort  Sf. 
*'  George,  in  1782.  was  the  first  appointment  of  any  British  subject,  nut 
**  a  Company's  servant,  to  such  a  litalion. 
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liberal  *,  are  not  so  considerable  as  to  enable  th^iii 
to  accuinulute  a  large  fortune,  were  that  to  become 
their  pursuit :  but  their  duties  are  of  a  character 
which  raises  the  mind  above  the  accumulation  of 
money;  and  this  high  tone  in  those  who  fill  the  first 
stations  in  India  has  been  wisely  cherished ;  for  tlie 
integrity  of  the  service  f  depends  on  their  example. 
•",  What  has  been  stated  will  sufficiently  account  for 
persons  of  local  experience  and  knowledge  being 
most  unlikely  to  attain  any  share  in  that  branch  of 
the  administration  of  India  which  beh)ngs  to  tlie 
crown;  but  the  very  circumstances  which  place  them 
at  a  distance  from  such  objects  of  ambition  are  those 
which,  if  tlie  public  interests  were  consulted,  ought 
to  apju'oximale  these  olijects.  It  is  not  more  neces- 
sary to  have  naval  lords  at  the  Admiralty  than 
to  have  Indian  members  of  tlic  board  of  control, 
nor  indeed  so  much  so;  and,  should  a  sense  of  its 
expedience  ever  introduce  such  a  usage,  its  benefits 
would  be  very  great. 


*  **  The  saUry  of  a  political  resident  of  the  first  clftss,  which  it  on«  o( 
Ihc  highest  in  Indin.  docs  not  exceed  3500/.  per  annum  :  and,  though 
his  efttablishiiH'nt  and  expenses  are  paid  to  a  certain  extent,  he  eaaftol 
calculate  on  a  leia  diiburscment  from  it  Ihau  1000/.,  which  leaves  hhn 
an  annual  saving  of  2500/.,  in  a  station  which  he  is  not  likely  to  haTi 
attained  before  a  service  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
f  "  It  is  difficult  to  make  those  who  are  locally  unacqnaintHl  wKh 
India  understand  the  vital  innportance  of  the  preservation  of  this  b%h 
tone  in  all  who  fill  prominent  political  situations  in  that  country; 
but  in  no  government  is  the  truth  of  the  Persian  ada^e  mon  i^i|ili- 
cable.  wliich  says,  *  U  the  king  takes  an  t^%,  there  wUt  not  be  a  fovl 
left  in  the  land.' 
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"Besides  the  aid  which  the  minister  of  Indian  affairs 
"  would   receive  from    uoU-selccted  Indian  members, 
"  the  very  prospect,  however  disttuit,  vi  attaining  such 
"  honourable  stations  at  home  would  stimulate  to  action 
*'  all  the  best  talent  in  the  Indian  service.     Those  wiio 
"  obtained  such  distinction  would  receive   and  impart 
••knowledge;  and  wlule  they  enjoyed  an  opportunity 
'*  of  brine^ing  themselves  into  a  notice  that  might  be  at- 
'*  tended  with  further  prefennent,  if  they  were  fit  for  it, 
•*  they  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  wliich  would  en- 
"  able  them  to  preser\'c  and  improve  the  information 
**  they  had  acquired  in  India,  an<l  to  offer  useful  intbr- 
"  Diation  and  advice  daily  to  those  who  are  called  upon 
**  to  decide  on  the  most  important  ([uefitions  connected 
"  \tiXh  our  eastern  empire. 

•  *'  The  president  and  members  of  the  board  of  con- 
**  trol  may,  and  no  doubt  often  do,  seek  infonnation  and 
"  counsel  from  the  most  experienced  of  the  Company's 
**  servants  in  England  ;  but  these  are  only  casually 
*'  and  partially  considted.  Their  judgment  is  asked  on 
*'  insulated  poiiits,  affected  by  many  circumstances  and 
•*  events  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  also 
**  to  be  recollected  that  our  Indian  empire  is,  and,  from 
**  its  composition^  must  be,  always  in  a  state  of  cliange. 
•'  Men  who  retire  from  the  service,  and  do  not,  either 
"  from  want  of  inclination  or  of  means,  keep  up  their 
"  information,  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  very 
'*  liar  years ;  but  being  naturally  tenacious  of  pre- 
"  conceived  opinions,  we  may  assert,  with  the  fullest 
"  respect  for  well-acijuircd  reputation,  that  such  persons 
"  are  often  the  most  misleading  advisers ;  and  an  ap- 
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"  peal  to  such  may  become  the  more  pernicious,  from 
"  error  beinej  sanctioned  by  liigh  name  and  authority, 

**  The  adoption  of  the  measure  suggested  would 
"  do  more  than  remedy  this  defect.  It  would  produce 
*'  a  succession  of  men  thoroughly  infomied,  and  mth 
"  the  opportunity  a^  well  as  the  ability  of  imparting 
"  their  infonnation  to  others.  No  good  government 
'*  can  wish  fur  mystery  or  concealment;  such  can  be 
'*  desirable  only  as  veils  to  weakness  and  mismanage- 
"  meut.  There  never  was  a  state  to  which  publicity  is 
"  calculated  to  be  of  more  benefit,  both  as  a  check  and 
"  aa  encouragement  to  those  by  whom  it  is  adminis- 
**  tered,  than  that  we  have  established  for  India;  but 
"  in  order  that  the  wise  and  just  principles  upon  which 
*'  it  is  conducted  should  be  understood  and  appreciated, 
"  its  real  condition,  and  the  nature  of  those  peculiar 
'*  circunii-tanccs  under  which  it  acts,  should  be  fully 
• "  before  the  public. 

*'  With  reference  to  this  jirinciple,  it  is  to  be  re- 
•'  gretted  that  questions  relating  to  India  are  so  seldom 
"  agitated  in  parliament,  and  that  the  annual  budget 
**  for  the  financial  affairs  of  that  empire,  which  it  was 
'*  long  the  usage  to  bring  before  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mons,  has  been  discontinued.  This  practice  might 
"  have  been  attended  with  inconvenience,  and  perhaps 
"  occasional  embai'rassment,  to  the  ministers  of  the 
'*  crown ;  but  its  disuse,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  tendency 
*'  to  perpetuate  ignorance  and  apathy  on  aU  tliat  re- 
"  lates  to  Indian  administrulion,  is  unfavourable  to  the 
"  interests  of  that  country,  and,  consequently,  to  those 
"  of  Great   Britahi.      Without    speculating  upon  the 
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reasons  wliicli  have  led  to  past  procrnrfings,  it  may  be 
assumed,  that  ineu  in  ctlicial  situations  in  England, 
who  added  to  their  practical  knowledge  of  Jndia  the 
advantage  of  direct  reference  to  the  most  authentic 
information  in  England  concerning  that  country, 
would  he  able  not  only  to  correct  errors  and  expose 
misstatements,  but  to  convey,  when  requireil,  the 
most  useful  knowledge.  Their  minute  acquaintance 
with  persons,  places,  and  circumstances  in  India 
%vould  give  them  a  coutidence  in  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty  far  beyond  what  the  mere  study  of 
records  can  ever  impart ;  un<i  eiti  all  such  subjects 
they  would  receive  an  atterjtion  proftortiunate  to  the 
impression  of  their  local  experience,  information,  and 
judgment. 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  directors  are  more 
disposed  to  nominate,  to  the  first  civil  and  mili- 
tary stations,  persons  who  have  acquired  character 
at  home,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  ctmtinent  of 
Europe,  than  the  officers  of  the  Company.  This  be- 
lief, which  is  very  general  among  their  servants 
abroad,  is  not  exactly  grounded  in  fact.  In  such 
appointments,  the  directors  alluded  to  are  generally 
overruled  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  victory  is  in  most  cases  uot 
verj'  difficult.  This  arises  from  their  participation 
in  the  greater  admiration  which  the  public  bestow  on 
services  perfonned  on  scenes  that  are  near,  than  on 
those  which  are  remote;  from  their  yielding  more 
respect  to  men  ["whom  they  have  seen,  or  met  in 
the  highest  sphere  of  society  in  England,  than  they 
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do  to  pei^ons  whom,  from  their  original  nomination 
and  career,  they  almost  deem  being^s  of  their  own 
creation,  and  in  some  respects  below  them  ;  fromtlieir 
habits  and  feelings  making  them  less  attentive  to  the 
qualities  which  fit  individuals  for  high  stations,  than 
to  those  which  give  them  a  value  as  subordiuute  in- 
struments ;  and  from  being  restrained,  particularly  in 
recommending  for  appointments  to  high  military  com- 
man<l,  by  a  consideration  of  seniority  *,  wliicli  must, 
while  persevered  in,  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Indian  army. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
Company's  service,  and  they  are  neither  few  in  num- 
ber nor  small  in  amount,  all  those  who  aspire  at 
distinction  must  be  hostile  to  a  system  which  ibey 
believe  unfavourable  to  their  hopes  of  future  elevation. 
Men  of  high  and  disinterested  minds  may  occa- 
sionally divest  themselves  of  self,  so  far  as  to  advo- 
cate on  general  grounds  what  they  feel  as  personally 
injurious ;  but  such  instances  will  be  rare,  and  ilie 
ordinary  motives  of  human  nuture  will  lead  men  to 
desire  the  abolition  of  an  authority  which  they  deem 
to  be»  either  from  its  want  of  {>ower  or  of  ilispositiou 

to  support  them,  unfavourable  to  their  advanceuieut. 

•  •  »  •  • 

"  From  the  mode  in  which  the  duties  of  the  court  of 


•  "  Not  one  Commanrter-in-Chicf  hw  hvcn  chosen  from  the  Cam- 
•'  pany't  Rrmy  iince  Mr.  I'ltl'g  Bill.  On  an  occAsion  when  the  Court  *>t 
**  Directors  sought  to  do  away  with  this  injustice,  Ihey  brought  forwanl 
**  the  name  of  one  of  their  oldest  officers  who  hnd  not  servcil  for  msny 
••  years ;  his  character  was  highly  respeclable  ;  but  the  object  loua  taken 
*'  igainit  luch  a  recomoiendAlion  were  just  und  unanswerftbte. 
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directors  are  at  present  allotted,  it  is  obvious  ttiat  the 
election  of  an  indiviflual  who,  from  the  stations  he 
may  have  filled  abroad,  possesses  full  and  valuable 
infomiation  respecting  the  actual  condition  and  govern- 
ment of  that  empire  is,  as  far  as  the  political  interests 
of  India  are  concerned,  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
public.  On  entering  the  direction,  he  is  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  on  duties  of  a  totally  opposite  cha- 
racter to  those  which  have  occupied  his  past  life ;  and 
when  seniority  advances  him  to  a  place  in  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  or  secret  dejiartinent,  he 
carries  with  liim,  not  that  fresh  and  useful  knowledge 
which  he  would  have  done  had  his  mind  gone  along 
with  events,  but  the  bias  of  an  attachment  to  old  opi- 
nions, many  of  wliich  may  have  become  obsolete. 
"  These  facts  cannot  be  controverted ;  and  it  follows 
as  a  consequence,  that  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  India,  and  of  the  political  interests  of  that 
country,  is  rarely  possesse<l  by  any  of  the  senior 
directors.  It  is  possessed  by  the  secretaries  and  head 
clerks,  many  of  whom  are  men  distinguished  by 
talent,  as  well  as  industry;  but  to  them,  as  the  priii- 
cijMil  depositaries  of  liuowledge,  there  exists  tlie  same 
objection  as  that  which  applies  to  the  constitution  of 
the  board  of  control. 

"  There  are  many  causes  which  give  a  vacillating 
character  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  directors, 
and  tend,  at  times,  to  precipitate,  and  at  others,  to 
retard,  measures  of  vital  importance;  but  one  of  the 
must  prominent  is  the  shortness  of  the  period  that 
each  chairman  fills  the  chair.     His  business  dining 
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during  that  period  is  overwheliniiig,  and  much  of  it 
must  be  hurried  through,  or  neglected,  or  traiislerred, 
half  done,  to  his  successor;  who,  very  possibly,  has 
different  sentiments  upon  several  of  the  points  under 
consideration.  We  may  add  to  this  cause  of  fre((uent 
and  sudden  changes  in  their  views,  that  of  the  annual 
retirement  and  re-election  of  six  members'  of  this 
body.  Tlie  ex-directors  for  the  year  having  no  right 
to  see  any  papers,  or  to  have  access  to  official  docu- 
ments during  their  recess,  they  return  to  their  duties 
ignorant  of  the  measures  under  discussion,  or  at  least 
with  the  disadvantage  of  having  the  chain  of  informa- 
tion  entirely  broken. 
"  Tlie  government  of  the  court  of  directors  is  marked 
by  strict  attention  to  rule,  and  alarm  at  every  measure 
contrary  to  usage,  or  that  can  create  a  precedent  for 
future  deviation  from  it.  These  are  good  genenil 
maxims  of  ordinary  administration,  for  limited  and 
unchanging  states;  but,  in  an  empire  like  that  of 
India,  their  constant  and  cold  observance  must  be 
fatal  to  that  life  and  animation  which  ought  to  )>en'ade 
the  whole  system.     Evei^  latent  spark  of  hououruble 

■  "  Those  six  exniirectors  must  be  re-elecled ;  they  form  whal  is  termed 
the  house  list ;  their  re-election,  excei>t  in  extraordinary  cases,  is  almost 
certain:  it  is  mofit  desirable  it  should  be  so,  for  were  it  olhervrisr. 
situation  of  a  director,  which  it  is  politic  to  raise,  would  be  greally 
creased  in  value.  Many  respectable  and  highly -qualified  individuals  aic 
deterred,  by  the  nature  of  the  first  canvass,  from  seeking  a  seat  in  the 
direction.  If  this  canvass  was  to  be  repested  every  six  years,  sunM  of 
the  most  useful  members  might  be  lost  to  this  body ;  and  among  thoM 
that  remained,  a  greater  spirit  of  conciliation  towards  their  const  it  u«nts 
might  l>e  introduced  than  was  consistent  with  the  impartial  pcrformaooe 
of  their  public  duties. 
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ambition  should  be  kindled,  and  the  anxiety  should 
be  to  promote,  by  encouragement  and  by  reward,  llie 
eflForts  of  individuals  to  attain  distinction  in  the  public 
service.  No  government  can  be  hij^hly  respected 
which,  entreuchinj^  itself  in  forms,  is  more  solicitous 
to  avoid  tlie  reproach  of  injustice,  than  to  inspire 
zealous  exertion.  Its  acts  may  be  just,  and  even 
libend ;  but  unless  they  are  suited  to  tlie  character  of 
the  individuals  and  classes  subject  to  its  authority,  and 
evince  complete  competence  in  the  rulers  to  go  along 
with  the  rapid  cliaiigcs  of  the  j)eculiar  empire  they 
have  to  rule,  such  government  nmst  fall  into  disrej)ute 
with  those  by  \Ahom  they  are  served.  That  this  has 
been  the  case  with  the  court  of  directors,  no  man 
acquainted  with  facts  can  deny;  and  an  increase  of 
iufonnation  and  knowledge  is  not  more  necessary  in 
that  couil  to  enable  it  ti>  withsland  the  daily  attempts 
made  in  Englajid  to  lessen  and  degrade  it,  than  to 
maintain  its  reputation  with  its  servants  abroad,  many 
of  whom,  under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings, 
contemplate  the  termination  of  the  power  of  the 
Company  with  little  reflection  on  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  an  event  to  India,  and  to*  Great 
Britain. 

*'  This  18  not  the  place,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  the  period 
to  suggest  the  details  of  any  plan  of  refonn;  but  those 
who  desire  the  continuance  of  the  Company  may  be 
satisfied,  that  all  who  aim  at  its  destruction  will  be 
enemies  to  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  court 
of  directors  which  shall  tend  to  raise  lliut  body,  by 
making  it  more  elficieut  to  the  pcrforunauce  of  its 
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large  and  increasing  duties.  It  is  to  a  eystem  of 
depression  they  trust  for  ultiniBte  success;  but  notfiing 
can  be  more  hazjirdous  to  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
empire  than  this  mode  of  killing,  as  it  were,  by  inches, 
the  body  througli  whom  it  is  govenied.  The  court  of 
directors  should  not  only  be  maintained  in  all  their 
rights  and  privileges,  but  elevated,  if  it  is  desired  to 
render  it  a  useful  and  efficient  branch  of  the  Indian 
govennnent :  if  not,  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the 
better.  To  understand  this  question,  let  us  look  to 
its  actual  condition.  The  character  of  this  court  has 
undergone  great  alterations ;  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  pro- 
jirietors  have  extended  to  the  directors.  A  separate 
and  extensive  commercial  interest  has  already  gained 
the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Company,  and 
threatens  the  remainder.  That  service,  which  once 
exclusively  looked  to  them,  no  longer  does  so;  the 
pu])lic  press,  which  is  every  day  l>econung  a  more 
[M^wcrful  engine  of  change,  is,  from  many  reasons^  far 
from  favorable  to  tliem :  that  all  these  causes  have 
combined  to  lower  the  court  of  directors  in  public 
esthnation  cannot  be  denied ;  but  there  arc  others  of 
equal,  if  not  greater  force.  The  acts  of  1793  and 
1813,  by  transferring  almost  all  real  territorial  and 
political  jKAVors  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  deprived 
the  court  of  directors  of  much  of  that  conse<pience 
which  they  before  enjoyed ;  and  their  unpopularity 
has  been  recently  increased  by  the  growing  dislike  of 
all  monoiMilies,  and  an  increasing  desire  for  new 
openings  of  trade.     This  desire,  so  far  fnini  Iwitig 
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'*  lesseneJ,  hus  l)ecn  greatly  augmented  by  the  pailial 
"  openin*^  of  the  liuiia  trade;  t]ie  beuetit  ui'  >vLicli,  to 
'*  the  public,  is  considered  to  be  much  impaired  by  the 
"  cotumaud  which  the  Company  still  miuntain  over  the 
"*  Ibreign  market.  The  consequence  Ims  been,  that  the 
•*  Company,  by  ceasing  to  be  rulers,  and  by  xemaiuiug 
"  monopolists,  have  lost  the  consideration  which  be- 
"  longed  to  their  former  ciiaracter;  while  the  odium 
•*  ever  attached  to  the  latter  has  been  increased. 

**  No  person,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  eonstitu- 
"  tion  of  England,  can  desire  to  change  the  composition 
"  of  the  court  of  directors  in  any  manner  that  would 
**  more  approximate  them  to  his  Majesty's  ministers. 
■•  Their  separation  from  the  latter,  even  in  the  common 
"  intercourse  of  life,  owing  to  their  different  occupation 
"and  connexions,  has  its  importance;  but  the  useful 
•'  check  which  it  constitutes  nmst  be  weakened,  if  not 
**  destroyed,  unless  it  is  supported  by  personal  character, 
"  and  acknowledged  information  and  talent.  The  dete- 
•*  rioration  of  the  court  in  public  estimation  must  de- 
••  teriorate  it  as  respects  tlie  talent  and  ciiaracter  of  its 
'*  individual  members.  The  office  of  director  will  every 
"  day  become  less  an  object  of  ambition  to  men  of  high 
"  feeling,  and  who  have  already  obtained  distinction. 

"  Under  the  ju'esent  circumstances,  it  appears  diffi- 
"  cult  for  the  Comjmny  tit  mainliiiu  then*  gi-ound  as  an 
"  efficient  branch  of  the  administration  of  India;  |»ei'- 
"  baps,  indeed,  impossible,  unless  changes  take  place 
'*  which  shall  give  to  the  court  of  directors,  as  a  body, 
*•  more  weight  and  consideration  than  they  now  enjoy 
"with  tlie  public:    this  weight  and  consideration  all 
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*'  who  arc  favourable  to  their  existence  must  desire  to 
"  see  them  attain. 

"  The  limitation  of  tlie  Company's  monopoly  in  trade 
'*  has    produced  considerable    changes    as    to    persn^ 
**  chosen  for  directors :    but  still  no  qualiticntions  ^^M 
"  required  beyond  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
"  of  stock;  and  the  condition  and  avocation  of  a  great 

majority  of  the  voters  of  lioth  sexes  offer  no  security 
"  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the  direction. 
'*  There  existed,  until  lately,  restrictions  which  barre<i 
*'  any  person*  who  continued  in  the  service  froni  l>eing 

a  director,  notwithstanding  he  had  acquired  a  riglit, 
"  unless  specially  called  upon  to  reside  in  Ids  native 
*'  country.     Such  restrictions,  which  had  their  birth  in 

that  spirit  of  narrow  and  jealous  policy  tlial  charac- 
'*  terized  the  early  days  of  the  Company,  are  ill  suited 
•'  to  its  present  condition,  and  at  variance  with  the 
"  usage  of  the  government  of  England.  The  latter 
"  admits  unemployed  otficers  to  every  office-j'  of  the 
"  state,  wisely  obtaining  all  the  advantage  it  can  from 
"  that  increased  knowledge  and  experience  which  the 

*  "  The  exclusion  of  such  person?  from  being  directors  was  continiMd 
**  by  a  b}'e'law,  which  has  been  lately  expunged,  as  beiny;  contrary  tolfai 
■'  proviftions  of  the  legislature,  from  which  it  appears  there  is  no 
**  tion  against  officers  so  situated,  as  commandants  of  reg:iment«  rcsi 
•'  in  England,  entering  the  direction.  The  only  pretext  on  which  an  otrjec^ 
"  tion  could  be  raised  is,  their  liability  to  Iw  called  upon  for  forpis^  set- 
**  vice  ;  but  every  officer  of  his  Majesty's  service,  in  civil  orpoUlical  tm- 
**  ploy  in  England,  is  in  the  same  situation,  and  the  usage  of  the  Com- 
••  pany's  service  since  1 79G,  when  colonels  of  corps  were  entitled  to  hve 
'*  in  EngUnd.  establishes  that  their  return  to  India  is  deemed  optional. 

t  **  There  are  several  situations  in  England  in  which  the  employment 
**  of  officer?!,  who  contmue  in  (he  Indian  army,  would  l>e  alike  honour* 
**  able  to  tlie  service  and  benvhcial  to  government. 
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"  duties  of  their  profession  enal)le  them  to  acquire;  and 
"  even  when  these  are  not  publicly  employed,  they  are 
"  often  officially  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  indi- 
"  vidually,  or  collectively  in  committees,  upon  points  on 
"  which  their  professional  experience,  or  recent  know- 
"  ledge,  enahles  them  to  judge  with  accuracy.  Such 
"  calls  are  seldom,  if  ever,  made  upon  Indian  civil  or 
"  military  officers  who  are  retired,  or  on  furlough  in 
"  England;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
**  any  government  in  the  world,  which,  from  the  cha- 
'*  racter  of  its  duties,  stands  so  much  in  need  of  this 
kind  of  aid.  But  until  considerable  changes  are  made 
*  in  the  construction,  both  of  the  India  board  and  the 
court  of  directors,  this  assistance  will  never  be  at- 
tained in  any  degree  that  can  render  it  beneficial  to 
"  the  country. 

**  The  increasing  difficulties  of  governing  such  an 
•*  empire  as  that  we  have  established  in  the  Eastimpe- 
•*  riously  call  upon  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  means 
'*  we  possess  to  enable  us  to  overcome  thein;  but  we 
*'  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  real  cause  of  op- 
'•  position  to  measures  of  alteration,  such  as  have  here 
^*  been  sugge&ited.  It  is  the  alarm  of  individuals  and 
"  classes  of  men  lest  injury  should  arise  to  their  own 
"  interests ;  but  in  this  conclusion  they  are  assuredly 
"  deceived.  The  effect  would  be  the  reverse,  for  the 
**  admixture  of  men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  India 
"  with  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  England  would 
*'  early  destroy  those  baneful  prejudices  which  both  parr 
"  ties  entertain  towards  each  other;  and,  while  it  diffused 
"  correct  information  and  just  principles,  would  give 
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"  Strength  and  permanence  to  a  system  which  cannot 
"  much  longer  exist  on  its  jtresent  foundation. 

"  In  the  actual  condition  of  our  Asiatic  possessions, 
"  there  is  no  principle  in  their  administration  of  such 
**  consequence  as  that  of  keeping  those  who  are  em- 
"  ployed  abroad  as  much  European  as  possible,  con- 
"  sistent  with  their  attainment  of  the  t|ualitie8  essential 
"  to  lit  them  for  their  local  duties  in  India.  We  can 
"  contemplate  no  danger  equal  to  their  looking  to  the 
"  latter  as  the  counti-y  in  wliick  they  are  to  pass  their 
'*  lives ;  such  a  sentiment,  if  ever  it  becomes  prevalent 
'*  amongst  the  public  servants,  must  ultimately  prove  as 
"  fatal  to  the  interests  of  England  as  of  India.  This  is 
"  fully  amderstood  by  the  government  at  home;  and 
"  whilst  they  have  very  jiroperly  done  away  thos^ 
"  means  of  accumulating  wealth  which  were  at  variance 
"  Avith  our  improved  system  of  rule,  they  have  recently 
**  made  liberal  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
*'  those  who  have  served  a  certain  period,  either  in  the 
*'  civil  or  military  service ;  but  one  effect  of  this  branch 
*'  of  expenditure  will  be,  to  make  numbers  (many  of 
*'  whom  are  in  the  prime  of  life)  pass  tlie  remainder  of 
*"  their  days  in  an  unproiitalde  manner,  unless  objects* 
**  are  presented  to  their  anibition  both  in  India  and  in 
"  England.     In   the  pursuitf  of  these  in   the   latter 

•  ••  The  Iib€r»I  measores  lately  adopted  are  so  fur  a  btneftr,  at  th«y 
**  prevent  men  fixing  in  India,  and  accelerate  promotion :  but  their  ulilitj 
**  stops  here;  and  it  vrill  probably  be  found,  thatmeasurei  will  be  hen* 
••  after  necessary  to  regain  service*  which  will  be  lost  by  the  effect  of  thii 
•'  Ubefility,  unlew  some  objects  are  held  oat  to  lead  men  of  talent  lo  con- 
**  tiautio  serve  thvir  country  in  India  after  they  have  attained  a  title  to 
**  return  on  a  oompctence  to  England. 

t  "  It  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that  men  generally  return  from  lodu 
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'*  country,  men  of  infonniition  and  tiileut  would  soon 
•*  lose  their  limited  and  local  feelings,  Tlieir  import- 
"  }ince  with  themselves  and  others  M'ouid  rise  as  tlie 
"  sphere  of  their  utility  became  enlarged.  Their  pii- 
•*  triotic  attachment  to  their  native  land  will  be  strength- 
"  ened,  and  the  weight  and  influence  of  their  character 
*'  will  be  the  means  of  kee]ting  alive  such  seutunents  in 
"  others,  who  will  give  more  ready  assent  to  the  wisdom 
"  and  expediency  of  measures  that  are  associated  with 
"  names  to  which  they  have  long  and  habitually  given 
"  respect  and  confidence. 

•*  Some  who  admit  that  the  mode  proposed  is  the  best 
"  by  which  prejudices  can  be  removed,  and  attachment 
•*  to  their  native  country  revived  and  strengthened,  will 
"  perhaps  startle  at  a  plan  that  suggests  the  necessity 
"  of  facilitating  to  those  who  have  served  abroad  the 
"  attainment  of  emjdoyment  in  both  branches  of  the 
"  Indian  administrution  in  England;  but  such  abjection 
"  stmids  on  narrow,  indefensible,  und  most  unconstitu- 
'*  tional  grounds.  Has  any  officer,  political,  civil,  mili- 
"  tary,  or  naval,  of  his  majesty's  service,  when  retire<l 
"  upon  pension^  half  or  full  pay,  ever  been  considered 
"  as  less  qualified  to  enter  any  department  of  the  state, 
"  because  he  had  been  in  a  particular  line  of  service,  or 
''  might  again  be  called  upon  to  act  in  it  if  ins  country 
"  required?  Do  we  not  meet  with  persons  of  this 
"  description  in  various  offices  and  stations?    Do  they 

*'  at  an  age  when  they  are  more  fit  to  retire  than  to  enter  on  new  scenes 
'*  of  public  employment  This  assertion  is  not  supported  by  facts;  be- 
"  sides,  the  employment  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  turn  their  attention 
**  would  not  be  new,  but  an  useful  continuance  ol'  the  labours  of  thfiir 
"  past  lives. 
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not  often  fulfil  duties  which  lead  them  not  merely  to 
differ  \rith,  but  to  control  and  censure  those  very 
authorities  under  whom  they  had  formerly  acted,  and 
may  again  act?  That  such  is  the  case  cannot  Ik 
denied ;  and  who  will  contend  that  there  is  any  ]»rin- 
ciple  in  the  administration  of  India  which  should 
constitute  a  difference  to  this  practice. 
"  Some  will  argue,  that  employment  in  India  is 
reserved  fur  a  privileged  few,  and  that  those  who 
enjoy  it  should  not  repine  if  it,  in  a  great  degree, 
throws  them  out  of  public  life  in  tiieir  native  countr}"; 
and  they  will  perhaps  add,  that  the  persons  with 
whose  prospects  they  might  interfere,  if  such  facilities 
were  given  as  have  been  suggested  towaixls  their 
obtaining  office  in  England,  mi^ht  justly  complain 
unless  the  India  service  was  opened  to  their  ambitiou. 
Such  arguments  might  have  force,  if  the  English 
public  officers  were  qualified  for  stations  in  India;  or 
if,  in  the  administnition  at  home,  we  could  dispense 
with  that  iuforiiuition  and  knowledge  which  is  alone 
possessed  l>y  India  public  officers.  I3ut  we  must  not 
try  this  imjwrtant  question  by  a  reference  to  the 
claims  or  privileges  of  individuals,  or  classes  of  men. 
It  is  one  of  state  policy,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  preservation  and  good  government  of  one  of 
the  most  extraonlinary  empires  that  ever  was  founded 
in  the  universe.  With  all  the  means  we  can  prepare 
and  employ,  wc  shall  be  too  likely  to  fail  in  tlnsie 
objects;  but  that  failure  will  l»e  certain,  if  we  allow 
our  efforts  for  their  attiunment  to  Ix*  circumscriW 
by  ordinary  maxims,  and  rules  adajited  t<>  the  rotitine 
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"  administration  of  petty  colonies,  or  tlie  regulated 
"  forms  of  the  most  admired  national  constitutions^ 
"  which  differ  from  that  in  (juestiou  either  by  the 
"  temper  and  genius  of  the  governed,  or  the  principles 
**  and  system  of  the  government. 

"  The  education  of  the  youths  ivho  enter  the  service 
"  in  India  is  liberal  :  their  occupations  abroad  are  of  a 
'•  character  to  enlarge  their  minds.  The  evils  and 
"  misfortunes  they  continually  contemplate  as  arising 
'*  from  despotic  rule  must  render  them  more  attached 
"  to  the  free  government  of  their  native  counti-y  ;  and 
**  no  great  class  of  men  can  be  placed  under  circum- 
"  stances  more  calculated  to  give  thein  extended  views 
"  of  national  policy,  or  to  qualify  them  for  diflerent 
"  public  duties.  Acting  in  countries  remote  from  each 
"  other,  and  whose  inhabitants  differ  in  language  and 
'*  customs  as  much  as  the  nations  of  Europe,  some 
**  members  of  this  class  rise  to  the  exercise  of  almost 
"  kingly  rule  ;  otliers  fill  jtolitieal,  civiL  judicial,  fiscal, 
**  and  military  stations.  Such  a  variety  of  occupation 
*•  must  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  produce  an  infinite 
•*  variety  of  character,  and  qualify  men  to  pursue  the 
"  most  opposite  courses,  if  such  are  opened  to  them  in 
"  England,  It  is  a  sense  of  injury  alone,  at  the^operation 
**  of  causes  which  virtually  almost  exclude  them  from 
"  public  life,  that  can  unite  them  in  hostility  against  a 
"  system,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  must  be 
"  their  interest  to  support:  nor  would  the  prejudices 
"  they  may  have  imbibed  from  a  residence  in  India 
"  long  survive  their  return  to  England,  unless  they 
"  found  themselves    placed   under  circumstances   dis- 
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"  couraging  to  their  ambition,  and  almost  compelled 
"  into  a  conimuuily  of  sentiments  and  feelings  by  beiiig 
"  considered  as  a  distinct  class.  This  is,  to  a  great 
**  degree,  their  present  situation,  and  no  reflecting  maa 
"  can  doubt  its  injurious  effects  on  the  public  interesU, 
"  which  require  a  mixture  of  Indian  and  European 
"  knowledge  that  can  only  be  effectually  obtained,  by 
"  the  union  in  public  office,  as  well  as  general  society, 
"  of  those  whose  lives,  though  passed  in  different  bemi- 
**  spheres,  have  been  directed  to  one  object,  the  good  of 
**  their  country.  The  useful  approximation  of  wicli 
*•  persons  to  each  other  must,  however,  depend  on  a 
"  parity  of  condition,  which,  while  it  promotes  inter- 
"  course,  gives  birth  to  that  respect  and  attention  which 
"  men  do  not  readily  entertain  for  the  opinions  of  tlK)se 
*•  whom  they  consider  to  1)€  their  iidtTiors  in  rank  or 
••  in  knowledge. 

"  Amongst  those  whose  industry  and  talent  hare 
"  contributed  to  the  good  government  of  India  subee- 
•*  quent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
*'  the  secretaries  and  clerks  at  the  heads  of  de|mrt- 
"  ments  of  that  board,  as  well  as  those  of  the  India- 
*'  House,  must  not  be  passed  over.  It  would  Ite  diffi- 
*'  cult  to  point  out  any  class  of  men  in  similar  situations 
"  who  have  lalK>urcd  harder,  or  more  to  the  benefit  of 
•'  the  public,  or  who  have  preserved  a  higher  character 
**  for  integrity  and  ability.  The  infonnation  and 
**  minute  knowleflge  of  Indian  affairs  which  some  of 
'*'  these  have  attained  from  the  huge  volumes  of  the 
'*  records  of  our  £astei*n  empire,  is  quite  flurpruiog; 

but  the  good  that  the  public  might  derive  from  tJielr 
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*•  labour  and  talents  is  rliniinislicrl,  not,  only  (as  noticed 
"  before)  from  the  disji(lv:iiit!it(es  iiisf^paralile  from  their 
*'  own  want  of  local  ktiovxleiIg(?  and  experience,  butalt^o 
**  from  their  superiors  often  but  imperfectly  understand- 
*'  ing  the  iletails  of  the  matter  laid  before  them.  The 
**  latter,  even  when  they  have  the  disposition  and  the 
**  leisure,  must  wade  through  a  mass  of  writing  on 
**  subjects,  of  which  a  minute  knowledge  is  rendered 
"  more  unattainable  by  the  local  references,  and  tlie 
*•  very  names  of  persons,  places,  and  things,  as  foreign 
**  to  the  ear  as  confusing  to  the  sense  of  the  English 
"  reader.  Any  change  of  system,  giving  increase  of 
**  knowledge  to  their  superiors,  must  ultimately  prove 
**  most  l>€neficiul  to  the  interests  of  this  chiss.  Men 
*'  who  had  contideuce  in  their  own  competency  could 
"  have  no  reserve  as  to  the  resources  from  which  they 
**  derive  assistance,  and  their  experience  and  discrimi- 
"  nating  judgment  would  be  favourable  to  the  rise*  of 
*•  all  whose  industry  and  talent  rendered  them  conspi- 

**  CU0U8. 

"  Existing  establishments  must  always  be  lial>le  to 
"  attack,  and  in  a  free  and  enlightened  nation  like 
•*  England  we  may  trace  much  of  their  excellence  to 

•  "  The  duties  of  the  subordinate  officers  at  the  Board  of  Control  and 
••  the  India  Hmise  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  offices  in 
**  England.  The  ^eat  application  and  stndy  necessary  to  attain  tiiat 
"  competent  knowledge  which  it  is  essential  the  heads  of  departments 
**  should  possf!ss  must  withdraw  Uie  persons  filling  such  stations  from 
"  all  other  studies  and  views.  This  consideration  demands  that  such 
**  functionaries  should  be  placed  on  as  hit^h  a  footing  as  the  nature  of 
**  their  situation  wilt  permit.  Their  elevation,  while  it  rewards  their 
**  efforts,  will  stimulate  that  of  others,  and  be  every  way  productiTe  of 
*'  public  benefit. 
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this  cause.  They  are  kept  in  a  state  of  vigilance  and 
activity  by  their  assailants  :  the  public  opinion  must 
go  alontj  ^v'ith  them,  or  they  would  soon  cease  to 
exist ;  but  that  public  opinion  is  not  to  be  taken  from 
the  speeches  of  members  of  parliament  contending 
for  victory ;  nor  from  the  daily  eflusions  of  contradic- 
tory papers  and  publications ;  nor  from  the  clamour 
of  numbers  acting  under  some  momentar)'  impulse: 
nor  from  the  pages  of  philosophers,  who  theorize 
upon  institutions  that  are  to  give  a  new  character  to 
the  human  race :  but  though  no  one  of  these  is  the 
representation  of  public  opinion,  they  all  influence 
and  help  to  form  it,  and  as  education  is  diflused  they 
will  daily  gain  more  strength.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that,  as  knowledge  advances,  the  sound  national  sense 
of  an  English  public  ^nll  keep  pace  with  it,  and 
judge  all  questions  that  are  constitutionally  important^ 
free  from  the  party  feeling,  the  interests,  the  passioos, 
or  the  theories  of  those,  from  the  active  exercise  of 
whose  ambition,  industry,  talnet  and  enthusiasm,  it 
derives  its  best  lights. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  happy  tenacity  of  usage  and 
respect,  even  for  the  forms  of  establishments,  which 
characterizes  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  their  exists 
in  the  present  state  of  society  an  expectation  of  their 
progressive  improvement.  Such  improvements,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  with  great  caution,  lest  more  be 
sacrificed  than  gained  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down 
an  axiom,  that  the  true  value  of  all  instituti^ 
depends  upon  their  being  in  unison  with  the  commu- 
nity and  government  to  which  they  belong.     If  wc 
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**  desire  their  stability,  we  must  adapt  them  to  the 
**  strength,  the  weakness,  the  prejudices,  the  virtues, 
"  the  vices,  all  the  qualities,  in  short,  of  those  human 
*'  beings  for  whose  benefit  they  are  founded. 

"  That  sound  public  opinion ^  wliich  it  is  so  essential 
"  to  carry  along  with  every  branch  nf  our  free  govern- 
'*  ment,  has  been  very  jtartiatly  exercised  in  respect  to 
*'  the  administration  of  India  affairs.  The  proldeni  of 
••  the  best  mode  of  governing  that  countrj'is  sodifFicult 
'•  to  be  solved,  the  interests  affected  by  it  so  remote  and 
'•  complicated,  that  few  have  given  it  any  deep  atten- 
•'  tion.  ^Vlien  the  privileges  of  the  Company  were  last 
"  renewed,  the  question  was  considered  as  lieing  at  rest 
**  for  twenty  years.  Tlie  expiration  of  this  term  is  not 
**  yet  sufficiently  near  to  excite  the  activity  of  those 
**  parties  which  that  event  will  bring  into  collision ; 
**  but  it  is  most  desirable  tliat.  before  the  arrival  of  that 
"  period,  the  subject  shoidd  undergo  the  fullest  inves- 
'*  ligation,  for  it  involves  questions  of  great  mitional  ini- 
"  portance,  the  consideraticm  and  decision  upon  which 
"  should  not  be  left  to  the  hurried  moment  of  a  conflict 
"  between  parties  sM'ayed  by  their  respective  interests, 
•*  and  striving  to  attain  their  objects  through  every 
"  means  that  temporary  impressions  can  make  upon 
••  minds  uninformed  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  the 
*•  question  which  they  are  called  to  decide. 

*'  Viewing  the  actual  establishments  with  reference 
"  to  the  facts  and  principles  which  have  been  stated, 
"  it  should  be  calmly  examined  how  far  they  are,  or 
"  can  be,  rendered  efficient  to  the  purposes  for  which 
"  they  were  intended;  considering  that,  of  all  govern- 
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"  ments,  that  is  least  likely  to  command  respect  mA 
**  gain  strength,  over  which  a  sword  is  always  su»- 
"  peuded,  and  which  holds  existence  under  respite,  it 
"  would  he  better  either  to  abolish  the  Company  as  & 
"  medium  of  governing  India,  or  to  give  to  that  >>ody  a 
•'  broader,  more  solid,  and  more  ]»ermanent  foundatiuo. 
*'  To  judge  this  point,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look 
"  minutely  to  the  benefits  which  might  be  anticipated 
"  from  its  preservation ;  to  its  delects  as  an  orgaa  of 
"  rule;  to  the  possibility  of  remedying  these  defects; 
"  to  the  practicability  of  substituting  a  better  laedium ; 
"  and,  lastly,  to  the  probable  consequences  of  placiog 
"  our  vast  territories  in  the  East  under  the  direct  ndc 
"  of  the  king's  govenmient.  In  forming  our  judgment 
"  upon  these  important  questions,  we  must  never  for 
"  one  moment  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
"  our  empire  in  India,  which  bears  little  analogy  to  any 
•'  power  that  ever  existed  in  the  universe.  This  com- 
'*  pels  us  to  look  almost  exclusively  to  its  own  history 
"  for  those  lessons  which  are  to  guide  us  through  the 
*•  ditliculties  we  must  expect  to  encounter  in  its  future 
"  administration  ;  imd  the  experience  which  that  ufibrd» 
"  is  limited,  for  the  government  we  have  established 
"  has  hardly  one  feature  in  common  with  that  of  former 
"  conquerors,  most  of  whom  became  inhabitant*  of  the 
"  land  they  had  subdued.  It  would, however,  fill  a  volume 
"  to  treat  these  subjects  in  the  manner  their  importance 
"  merits ;  and  it  is,  ]ierhaps,  impossible  at  this  distance 
*'  of  time  to  anticipate  the  changes  in  Europe  or  in  ludia 
**  that  may  influence  the  question.  It  will  sufBce, 
"  therefore,  for  the   present,  to  offer  some  general  ob- 
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'*  servations  on  the  more  promiueut  points  which  imve 
"  been  brought  under  notice. 

"  No  governnieut  has  ever  evinced  a  greater  dispo- 
**  sition  towards  a  just  and  humane  rule  than  that  of 
"  the  East  India  Company.  It  has  been  as  prompt  to 
'*  correct  abu:3es  us  zealouis  and  liberal  in  tlie  support 
**  of  all  acts  of  the  local  authorities  that  promised 
'*  beueiit  to  the  natives  of  its  vast  territories.  An 
"  anxious  desire  to  improve  the  finances  has,  at  times, 
"  given  a  direction  to  the  zeal  of  its  servants  not 
**  favourable  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
,'*  from  many  parts  uf  which  too  hirge  a  revenue  has 
**  been  exacted ;  but  tliis  desire  has  never  led  to  the 
"  countenance  of  auy  violence  or  injustice.  The  same 
**  ]irinci]de  lias  givt^i  the  auth<»rities  in  Kngland  a 
"  strong  but  salutary  prejudice  against  all  those  con- 
"  tests  with  native  princes  into  which  the  governments 
*•  abroad  have  been  comjielled  to  enter.  This  has  had 
*•  a  happy  operation  ;  for  thougli  neither  their  iiistruc- 
••  tions  nor  orders  could  prevent  our  attainment  of  that 
•*  power  wliich  our  condition  in  India  forced  upon  us  as 
"  a  law  of  existence,  the  known  disposition  of  the  di- 
•'  rectors  and  tlie  legislature  certainly  impeded  the 
"  progress  of  conquest,  and,  by  doing  so,  has,  in  all 
•'  probability,  given  our  dominion  more  solidity  than  it 
**  would  have  had  if  its  conquest  had  been  effected,  as 
"  it  might  have  been,  in  half  the  period. 

"  The  Court  of  Directors  are  in  a  great  degree  inde- 
'*  pendent  of  the  fuvouns  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
•*  who  find  it  difficult  to  bend  tliem  to  any  purposes 
''  which  they  deem  injurious  to  tlieir  reputation,  or  to 
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**  the  rights  or  privileges  of  those  whom  they  consider 
"  as  iiiiniediately  under  their  protection.  This  ren- 
**  ders  tht'iii  an  invaluable  shield,  to  guard  from  attack 
"  and  encroachment  the  rights  of  the  service  abroad; 
"  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  whose  interests, 
"  as  a  body,  they  are  so  prompt  to  defend,  are  not  so 
"  sensible,  as  might  be  expected,  of  the  safety  they 
•*  derive  from  this  intennediate  authority.  The  causes 
*'  of  this  are  obvious :  the  highest  and  most  distin- 
*'  guished  of  these  public  officers,  whose  opinions  and 
**  actions  have  a  great  influence  over  the  rest,  are  too 
"  often  discontented  at  their  condition,  and  lK)sti]e  to 
"  this  branch  of  the  Indian  administration.  The  sup- 
"  posed  dis|K>sition  of  the  court  to  look  chiefly  to  ex- 
"  penditure  **,  occasions  every  reduction  either  to  be 
**  ascribed  to  them,  or  to  a  desire  of  conciliating  their 
**  favour;  while  all  acts  of  grace  or  liberality  are  rc- 
*'  ferred  either  to  the  representations  of  local  superiom 
**  in  India,  or  to  the  interference  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
"  vemment.  These  conclusions  are  often  unjust,  but 
•'  they  are  always  made ;  and  they  operate  to  prevent 
"  those  feelings  of  respect  and  attachment  which  it  is 
'*  80  desirable  n>en  should  entertain  for  that  authority 

*  **  There  is  no  lervice  in  which  pay  is  so  good,  and  the  bimuis  of 
•*  retirement  so  liberally  provided  for.  as  that  of  the  Company.  Th« 
*'  nature  of  this  service  requires  that  it  should  be  so.  Money  long  oon- 
'*  atituted  the  only  reward  to  which  those  who  went  to  Indift  cotdd 
'*  look ;  and  it  still  constitutes  the  leading  object  of  the  great  maiaht)!. 
**  The  desire  of  attaining  this  object  produces  m&ny  ungrounded  acoa- 
**  «ations  against  the  Court  of  Directors,  all  ofwbo$e  economicml  oxa- 
"  aures  are  invariably  ascribed  to  narrowness  of  commercia]  feeling,  tt 
**  their  being  a  commercial  body. 
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*'  under  which  they  are  placed  :  tliose  feelings,  however, 
"  never  can  be  nmintained  in  large  classes  by  a  system 
"  that  employs  no  means  but  tliose  of  circumscribed 
•*  rules,  and  cold,  inanimate  justice.  There  must  be 
•*  parts  of  the  community  kindled  into  warmer  senti- 
"  ments  than  such  means  can  ever  inspire,  or  a  govern- 
"  ment  will  never  acquire  the  popularity  whicli  it  is 
"  essential  for  it  to  possess.  This  ingredient  of  rule 
"  is  singularly  wanting  in  the  Company's  government. 
•*  It  has  few  if  any  zealous  and  active  advocates,  to 
"  meet  those  attacks  nith  which  it  is  continually 
"  assailed ;  and  the  consequence  is  that,  though  serious 
"  reflection  shouhl  teach  the  great  body  of  those  who 
"  are  in  its  service  that  no  change  is  likely  to  be 
••  for  their  advantage,  all  that  they  are  in  the  daily 
"  habit  of  hearing  and  reading  is  calculated  to  nuke  a 
"  different  impression  upon  their  minds. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  directors  exercise  their 
"  great  patronage  has  satisfied  the  public,  that  it  could 
**  not  be  in  safer  or  more  honourable  hands ;  but  it  is 
"'  to  be  regretted  that  this  patronage  sliould  form  the 
*'  principal  object  in  seeking  the  direction,  and  the  cluef 
•*  reward  after  having  attained  it.  The  first  circum- 
•*  stance  induces  some  to  become  candidates  for  the 
"  oflSce  of  director  whose  views  are  limited  to  the 
**  attainment  of  a  provision  for  their  families,  relations, 
"  and  friends ;  and  the  second  deprives  this  government 
••  of  one  of  the  greatest  means  which  all  other  govern- 
"  ments  possess,  that  of  encouraging,  rewarding,  and 
"  attacliing  those  by  whom  they  are  served,  by  adnat- 
*'  ting,  to  a  certain  ejttent,  the  claims  of  sons  and  near 
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connexions  of  persons  who  have  been  distinguished  in 
the  public  service.  These  are  not  only  rejected  by 
the  <li  rectors  in  their  corporate  capacity,  but  their 
advancement  is  considered  as  an  infringement  of  their 
most  valued  privilege.  Tliis  is  the  fault  of  the  system, 
not  of  the  directors ;  they  are  paid  in  patronage,  and 
a  deduction  from  its  amount  would  operate  as  a  de- 
duction from  the  wages  of  their  labour.  This  tact 
clears  them  of  all  blame,  but  it  does  not  render  the 
evil  less.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  asserted  that  the 
interest  and  connexions  of  men  in  tlie  service,  com- 
bined with  the  humanity  and  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual direetort*,  palliates,  if  it  does  not  remedy,  this 
defect  of  the  system  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the 
very  mode  in  which  such  favoiu*  is  bestowed,  though 
it  may  raise  the  reputation  of  him  who  confers  it, 
lowers  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs :  besides, 
it  is  not  seemly  to  see  the  sons  of  those  who  have 
stood  the  highest  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company, 
or  of  oflicers  who  have  fallen  iit  some  memorable 
engagement,  enter  the  list  of  common  solicitors,  or 
currying  their  petitions  from  door  to  door  of  those 
who  preside  for  the  season  over  the  interests  of  that 
empire,  the  prosperity  of  which  the  parents  of  the 
supplicants  have  laboured  with  distinction,  or  died 
with  glor}',  to  promote. 

"  The  cjoui't  of  directors  are  t>ften  verj'  generous  to 
the  widows  and  families  of  deceased  officers  of  dis- 
tinction left  in  distress,  and  they  have  always  given  & 
most  liberal  support  to  the  funds  instituted  for  iheir 
relief;  but  this  liberality  imparts  little  if  any  of  that 
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"  feeling  which  would  le  spread  throughout  the  service 
"  by  the  sou  *  receiving  such  notice  atid  protection  on 
"  account  of  the  services  of  his  father.  To  estimate 
"  the  value  of  tliis  principle,  we  have  only  to  look  to  its 
"  effects  in  the  navy  or  army  of  England,  Notwith- 
"  standing  that  eageniess  for  patronage  which  ]>f^rvades 
**  these  services,  hereditary  claims  are  seldom  neglected 
"  or  rejected,  and  the  attention  known  to  be  given  to 
"  them  stimulates  the  higlicst  minds  to  action  in  u 
•*  degree  beyond  all  other  motives. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  directors  in 
**  whicli  tltey  merit  more  praise  tlian  the  attention  paid 
"  of  late  years  to  the  education  of  youth  for  the  diti'erent 
"  branches  of  the  service  abroad.  Ditferent  opinions 
"  may  exist  as  to  the  modes  they  have  taken  of  promot- 
*•  ing  that  im]>ortant  <)hject,  but  all  are  agreed  in  com- 
'*  mending  the  spirit  oF  liberality  in  which  it  has  been 
•'  pursued. 

"  The  court  of  proprietors  is  necessarily  a  popular 
"  body,  and  will  always  consist  principally  of  that  class 
"  which  are  tenned  the  monied  interest  ;  but  with  this 
*'  advantage,  that  almost  all  who  return  from  India  with 
'*  fortunes  purchase  India  stock,  from  the  interest  they 
**  take  in  the  affairs  of  that  country ;  and  we  may 
'*  always  lo<-ik  to  this  class  as  favourable  to  the  preten- 
"  sions  of  candidates  for  the  direction  whose  claijns  are 
"  grounded  on  acknowledged  talents  and  high  reputa- 
•*  tiou  in  the  public  service.     The  privilege  possessed 

*  '*Ifany  part  of  the  patronage  of  India  is  ever  alloUed  to  tliif  purpose 
"  care  muHt  be  taken  to  make  airangementa  that  would  secure  \he 
**  greatest  possible  benefit  from  i's  exercise. 
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"  by  the  court  of  proprietors  of  investigating  every  act 
**  of  the  court  of  directors,  or  of  those  they  employ 
**  abroad,  which  may  in  any  way  affect  the  prosperity 
"  of  the  corporation,  gives  a  wide  and  useful  range  to 
"  their  debates.  Their  confirmation  being  necessary 
"  to  all  pecuniary  grants,  al>ove  a  small  amount,  renders 
"their  opinion  of  importance  on  all  such  measures; 
**  and  there  is  a  decided  benefit  in  the  publicity  which 
**  the  proceedings  of  the  proprietors  give  to  such  nues- 
"  tions.  The  utility  of  tliis  body,  as  a  check  upon  the 
"  abuse  of  power,  should  be  calculated,  like  other  parts 
"  of  our  free  constitution,  less  with  reference  to  what 
"  they  do,  than  to  what  they  prevent  others  from  doing. 
"  A  great  majority  of  the  proprietors  stands  alike  inde- 
*'  pendent  of  ministers  and  the  court  of  directors,  and 
"'  tliis  position  gives  them  much  value  as  a  branch  of 
*^  Indian  legislature. 

'*  Many  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  composi- 
**  lion  and  form  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  and  some  of 
"  them  are  no  doubt  well-grounded.  Every  question 
"  is  discussed  in  open  court,  and  decided  by  the  majority 
"  of  those  present;  but  the  minority  may  call  fi»r  a 
"  ballot  *>  at  which  all  proprietors,  whatever  be  their 
**  sex  or  condition,  are  entitled  to  vote. 

"  Sufficient  has  been  stud  to  enable  us  to  judge,  first, 
•'  whether  the  government  of  the  Company,  as  at  pre- 

*  "The  usas^e  or  secret  Inllot,  which  is  Ihat  resorted  to  on  such  occa- 
'*  tionn,  is  not  liinileil  to  the  court  of  proprietors.  It  continues  to  b« 
"pTActised  by  the  directors  whenever  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  and 
**  must  lend  to  diminish  in  that  body  the  personal  responblbility  whieh  it 
'*  is  desirable  to  impo!»e  upon  every  man  having  sulIi  public  duties  to 
•*  perform. 
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"  sent  established,  is  competent  to  its  increasing  civil 
"  and  political  duties;  and,  secondly,  if  it  is  not,  how 
"  far  its  form  and  constitution  \vill  admit  of  improve- 
"  ments  which  will  better  fit  it  for  its  sovereign  fiinc- 
'  tions.  If  it  be  determined,  us  it  probably  will  be, 
'*  that  some  alterations  are  indispensable,  we  may 
**  assume  that  the  changes  whicli  have  lately  occurred, 
*'  and  those  which  are  to  be  anticipated  in  its  character, 
"  are  most  favourable  to  the  making  of  any  reforms  that 
*'  may  be  deemed  expedient,  either  in  the  mode  of 
*•  election,  the  necessary  qualification  of  candidates,  or 
*'  in  the  diotment  of  their  duties  after  being  nominated 
"  directors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  any  plan  for  effect- 
"  ing  such  reforms  will  be  incomplete,  that  does  not 
"  unite  the  objects  of  improving  the  direction  uithout 
"  taking  from  it  that  distinctive  character  which  gives 
"  it  a  particular  value,  as  part  of  our  Indian  legislature. 
"  It  is  presumed  that  increase  of  knowledge,  and 
•'  more  competence  to  the  particular  duties  allotted  to 
"  the  different  members  of  this  body,  would  give  them 
•*  more  weight  and  consequence,  not  only  with  all  under 
"  their  authority  but  with  the  public,  than  they  enjoy  at 
"  present ;  and  it  is  believed  this  might  be  effected 
"  without  any  changes  of  a  violent  nature.  Many 
"  motives  which  at  present  lead  men  to  desire  a  seat  in 
"  the  direction  might  be  lost,  but  others  would  be 
"  created,  more  suited  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
"  Company  and  the  Indian  empire.  Nor  is  there  any 
"  part  of  such  a  refomi  that  would  materially  affect  the 
••  principles  of  the  actual  government,  though  it  would 
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gradually  introduce  a  considerable  change  in  the 
duties  of  those  by  whom  it  was  adniinistere<i. 
"  However  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Indian  government  in  Euglund,  as  n(»w  constituted, 
is  not  adequate  to  its  increasing  duties;,  we  should  not 
hurry  to  the  extreme  of  its  abolition,  without  calmly 
considering  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  reform  ;  but 
tlie  consequence  of  preserving  it  under  au  improved 
system  will  be  best  established  by  a  view  of  the  most 
prominent  of  those  evils  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  its  destruction. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character  and 
composition  of  any  iatermediate  body  that  might  be 
established  in  its  place.  The  ingenuity  of  our  ablest 
statesmen  has  been  exhausted  to  devise  plans  for  such 
an  authority,  and  we  should  no  doubt  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  expedients  :  but  no  rational  being  can 
doubt  that  the  ministers  who  could  desire  the  annihi- 
lation  of  the  Company,  and  had  strength  to  cany 
that  measure  into  effect,  would  take  care,  in  whatever 
manner  they  might  mould  theii*  departments  for  the 
rule  of  Lidia,  to  make  the  wliolc  subservient  to  their 
own  power.  It  \b  therefore  necessary  at  present  to 
offer  some  observations  upon  the  probable  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  our  vast  Eastern  terri- 
tories coming  under  the  direct  authority  or  influence 
of  the  crown. 

'*  The  first  inevitable  change  on  such  an  event 
would  be  in  the  different  view  taken  of  the  Indian 
empire  by  the  authority   under  wluch  it  was   then 
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With  the  Company's  government  it  has 

^nd  must  remain,  a  primuy  considera- 

'^lajesty's  government  it  must  be  a 

'  is  has  been  too  often  shown,  in 

^'^L  "^r  had  a  right  to  interfere,  to 

<^  ^W         ^*\^  and  who  can  calculate  the 

K".  ^,  adia,  when  every  measure 

"H^  ompire  should  be  considered 

^  other  and  more  immediate  ques- 

-cncy  ? 
^ent  desire  of  satisfying  friends,  and  of  dis- 
»g  opponents,  of  conciliating  the  public,  or  of 
^voiding  parliamentary  discussions,  would  often  out- 
"  weigh  all  interests  connected  with  our  remote  pos- 
"  sessions  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  strongest 
''  ministers ;  and  at  a  period  of  weakness,  the  most 
**  serious  evils  might  justly  be  apprehended  from  this 
**  source :  nor  could  we  look  to  the  House  of  Commons 
*'  as  that  check  which  they  form  upon  other  occasions 
"  to  any  abuse  or  unwise  exercise  of  power.  Questions 
*'  of  a  magnitude  to  excite  the  attention  of  that  body 
**  would  seldom  be  brought  forward;  and  when  they 
'*  were,  they  woidd  be  so  enveloped  in  details,  that  few 
"  would  understand  them ;  for  a  general  and  familiar 
"acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  India  can  never  be 
*'  uiticipated. 

**  Under  such  circumstances,  that  great  country 

"  might  be  treated  as  a  colony,  without  having  those 

**  defences  agednst  misgovemment  which  colonies  in 

"  general  possess.      The  West  Indies,  for  instance 

.*'  besides   their    local    colonial     assemblies,   have   an 
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"  gradually  introduce  a  considerable  change  in  the 
"  duties  of  those  by  whom  it  was  administered. 

"  However  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
"  Indian  government  in  England,  as  now  constituted, 
"  is  not  adequate  to  its  increasing  duties,  we  should  not 
"  hurry  to  the  extreme  of  its  abolition,  without  calmly 
^'  considering  whether  it  is  not  capable  of  reform ;  but 
"  the  consequence  of  preserving  it  under  an  improved 
**  system  will  be  best  established  by  a  view  of  the  most 
"prominent  of  those  evils  which  must  inevitably  result 
**  from  its  destruction. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character  and 
'*  composition  of  any  intermediate  body  that  might  be 
**  established  in  its  place.  The  ingenuity  of  our  ablest 
**  statesmen  has  been  exhausted  to  devise  plans  for  such 
**  an  authority,  and  we  should  no  doubt  have  a  repeti- 
"  tion  of  such  expedients  :  but  no  rational  being  can 
"  doubt  that  the  ministers  who  could  desire  the  annihi- 
"  lation  of  the  Company,  and  had  strength  to  carry 
<*  that  measure  into  effect,  would  take  care,  in  whatever 
**  manner  they  might  mould  their  departments  for  the 
**  rule  of  India,  to  make  the  whole  subservient  to  their 
"  own  power.  It  is  therefore  necessary  at  present  to 
"  offer  some  observations  upon  the  probable  conse- 
*'  quences  that  woidd  result  from  our  vast  Eastern  terri- 
**  tories  coming-  under  the  direct  authority  <»r  influence 
'*ofthe  crown. 

*'  The  first  inevitable  change  on  such  an  event 
"  would  be  in  the  different  view  taken  of  the  Indian 
"  empire  by  the  authority  under  which  it  was  then 
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"  placed.  With  the  Conipany*8  government  it  has 
•'  always  been,  and  must  remain,  a  primary  considera- 
"  tioij ;  with  his  Majeftty's  e;overnment  it  must  be  a 
"  secondary  one.  This  has  been  too  often  6ho\ray  in 
*'  casen  where  the  latter  had  a  right  to  interfere,  to 
"  leave  a  doubt  of  tlie  faet ;  and  who  can  calculate  the 
"  injury  that  wouhl  arise  in  India,  when  every  measure 
"  which  regarded  that  empire  should  be  considered 
"  with  reference  to  otlier  and  more  inunediate  ques- 
*'  tions  of  expediency  ? 

"  The  urgent  desire  of  satisfying  friends,  and  of  dis- 
**  arming  opponents,  of  conciliating  the  public,  or  of 
"  avoiding  parliamentary  discussions,  wouM  often  out- 
**  weigh  all  interests  connected  with  our  remote  jws- 
**  sessions  in  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  strongest 
"  ministers ;  and  at  a  period  of  weakness,  the  most 
**  serious  evils  miglit  justly  be  apprehended  from  this 
"  source :  nor  could  we  look  to  the  House  of  Commons 
•*  as  that  check  which  they  form  upon  otlicr  occasions 
"  to  any  abuse  or  unwise  exercise  of  power.  Questions 
"  of  a  magnitude  to  excite  the  attention  of  that  body 
**  would  seldom  be  brought  forward;  and  when  they 
^'  were,  they  would  l)e  so  enveloped  in  details,  that  few 
•*  would  understand  them ;  for  a  general  and  familiar 
*'  acfiuaintance  with  the  aflairs  of  India  can  never  be 
*'  anticipated. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  that  great  country 
"  might  be  treated  as  a  colony,  without  liaving  those 
**  defences  against  misgovemraent  wiiich  colonies  In 
"  general  jwssess.  The  West  Indies,  for  instainie 
**  besides    their    local    rolonial     assemblies,    hnve    an 
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embodied  interest,  wliich  is  Btroug  in  parliament', 
and  can  advocate  their  rights  whenever  these  are 
assailed ;  but  we  can  kxik  to  no  period  when  there 
can  he  any  representation  of  the  nations  of  India. 
On  fbe  contrar}',  we  may  look  for  associated  interests 
against  them,  particularly  wlieu  a  system  is  adopted 
that  will  make  every  question  connected  with  that 
comitry  secondary  to  numerous  other  considerations. 
•'  The  alarm  taken  by  the  public  at  the  transfer  of 
the  patronage  now  enjoyed  by  the  directors  to  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  has  hitherto  contributed,  more 
than  all  the  other  reasons,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Company;  and  this  is  a  rational  and  constitutional 
ground  of  fear,  both  as  to  its  probable  effects  in  India 
and  England.  The  general  view  that  has  been 
taken  of  this  subject  is,  however,  very  limited.  The 
actual  patronage  of  the  Company  has  been  taken  as 
that  wliich,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  corpo- 
ration, would  fall  to  the  crown ;  but  those  who  have 
computed  in  this  manner,  have  forgotten  the  weak- 
ness of  one  part)-,  and  the  strength  of  the  other.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange,  without  much  in- 
crease of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  for  the  disposal 
of  the  appointments  of  writers  and  cadets ;  nor  is  it  of 
much  consequence  by  whom,  or  how,  these  are  se- 
lected, provided  means  are  taken  to  ensure  their 
possessing  the  requisite  qualiticutions :  but  who  will 
pretend  to  find  a  suiEcient  guai-d  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ministers  on  tlie  rights  and  inte- 


*  This  interett  no  longer  exists.    It  was  des1ro}'ed  by  the  Refonn  BUI, 
&nd  the  Wett  lodUi  Islands  are  now|in  fact  unre  presented  in  parliament. 
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"  rests  of  the  service  abroad ;  and  who,  that  iiiiderslands 
**  tbis  subject,  but  must  1)6  satisfied  that  the  very 
'*  existence  of  the  empire  depends  upon  everj'  branch  of 
"  that  service  being  sufficiently  protected  ?  It  will  be 
"  asserted,  that  if  India  w^as  under  the  direct  auftiority 
"  of  tlie  crown,  men  of  superior  talent,  who  distin- 
"  guished  themselves  in  the  country,  would  be  brought 
*'  much  more  forward,  botli  at  lionie  and  abroad,  tlian 
"  they  are  at  present,  and  that  such  a  change  would 
**  remedy  tliis  prominent  defect  in  the  actual  systenK 
"  This  niiglkt  be  true;  but  tliouglk  it  is  not  meant  to 
•*  deny  that  his  RIajesty's  ministers,  as  enli*^htened 
**  statesmen,  would  seek,  through  such  instruments,  to 
"  promote  the  good  administration  of  our  Eastern  em- 
"  pire,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  also  use 
"  this  mean  in  aid  of  those  efforts  which  their  condition 
"  nmst  compel  them  to  make  in  order  to  extend  their 
'*  patronage? 

"  The  Indian  government,  when  transferred  entirely 
•'  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  would,  even  in  England, 
"  present  a  nuich  greater  number  of  places  than  is  at 
**  present  imagined;  and  su[>posiiig,  as  no  doubt  wouhl 
"  be  the  case,  the  departments  abroad  were  defended  by 
"  regulations  and  acts  of  jjarliuiueut,  numerous  inroads 
"  nevertheless  might,  and  wouhl  be,  made  u|K>n  them. 
"  There  are  many  appointments,  civil  and  military, 
"  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  paiticular 
**  branch  of  the  service  ;  these  are  dependent  upon 
"  events,  and  the  exigencies  of  tlie  niunienl.  and  nmst 
"  be  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  discretion  uf  the  local 
"  authorities.     The  ktter,  sujjfwsing  such  motives  to 
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exiftt  at  the  fountain-head  as  those  under  which 
ministers  are  likely  to  act,  niiglit  )>e  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent ;  sinecures,  now  unknown,  might 
be  gradually  intrmluced,  and  pensions  multiplied.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  all  these  abuses  do  not  now  take 
place :  the  reason  is  obvious ;  the  local  governments 
are  checked  in  the  exercise  of  every  power  that  tends 
to  the  creation  of  such  patronage,  by  the  directors, 
who,  in  their  turn,  are  controlled  by  the  India  Board, 
over  wliich  they  watch  with  a  vigilance  that  has  in  it 
almost  a  spirit  of  retaliation.  Besides  these  checks, 
the  ablest  servants  of  the  Company  are  forward  to 
tike  alarm  at  the  slightest  acts  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, or  the  authorities  in  England,  which  trench,  in 
the  most  remote  degree,  upon  what  are  deemed  the 
exclusive  riglits  of  the  different  branches  of  the  India 
service.  Tliis  forms  a  chain  of  defence  against  the 
increase  or  abuse  of  patronage  that  cannot  be  broken ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Company  is  the  most 
ilufiortaiit  link  in  this  chain.  If  that  intermefliate 
body  did  not  exist,  there  would  not  be  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  reconciling  those  who  filled  the  highest 
stations  abroad  to  give  their  cordial  aid  to  advance  a 
system  in  the  benefits  of  which  they  would  partici- 
pate, and  which  would  be  favourable  to  their  views 
of  wealth  and  ambition  ;  nor  would  this  aid  be  limited 
to  persdns  appointed  from  England.  The  price  of 
distinction  and  high  employment  to  men  who  had 
risen  in  the  service  in  India,  might  often  be  tlie 
sanction  of  tlieir  names,  and  efforts  to  pron^ote  mea- 
sures calculated  to  depress  and  injure  that  iKKiy  to 
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"  which  they  belonged,  but  from  which  their  personal 
"  interests  were  separated. 

"  With  such  aids  to  protect  their  patronage  in  a 
"  distant  and  ill-understood  scene,  who  can  believe 
"  that  parliamentary  interference  would  constitute  an 
*'  efficient  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers 
*'  of  the  day,  to  defend  wliich  they  had  gained  those 
'*  who  possessed  the  best  talent  and  the  most  authentic 
**  sources  of  inlbnnatiou. 

"  It  will  nut  seem  unfair  to  draw  a  concluKiuii  of 
"  what  would  happen  to  our  territories  in  India,  if 
**  transferred  to  the  crown,  from  the  history  of  those 
"  colonies  which  have  been,  and  are,  under  its  direct 
"  authority.  It  is  believed  that  an  investigation  as  to 
"  Hie  mode  in  which  patronage  has  been  exercised  in 
"  those  distant  possessions  would  not  be  favourable  to 
**  the  arguments  of  persons  who  advocate  this  change 
*'  in  our  Indian  government. 

"  If  we  desire  that  our  rule  over  India  should  be  per* 
''  manent,  we  must  take  care  that  its  constitution  shall 
•*  suit  that  of  England  ;  and  we  must  view  the  operation 
"  of  the  latter,  not  at  any  moment  when  extraordinaiy 
•*  causes  produce  extraordinary  eflects,  but  lis  it  is  in 
"  ordinary  times.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  calculate 
*'  upon  ministers  remaining  so  long  in  office,  and  being  so 
*'  strongly  supported  by  public  opinion,  as  the  present  are. 
•*  These  circumstances  may  render  them  less  dependent 
•*  on  patronage  than  any  of  their  predecessors  have  been, 
*'  or  any  of  their  successors  are  likely  to  be ;  but  sup- 
**  pose  opposing  parties  nearly  balanced,  will  the  suc- 
**  cessi'ul  party  hesitate  at  any  means  within  their  {»ower 
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to  maintain  lliemselves  ?  and  when  their  adversaries 
prevail,  what  changes  might  we  not  anticipate  ?  Such 
changes  habit  has  rendered  not  merely  lamiliar,  but 
beneticial  to  England  ;  but  if  they  extended  to  India, 
their  frequent  occurrence  would  sap  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  power ;  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  that 
our  hopes  of  preserving  that  empire  must  rest  chiefly 
on  our  being  able  to  keep  its  administration  free  from 
the  certain  injury  consequent  on  its  being  subject  to 
the  influence  of  politics  in  England. 
"  The  foregoing  arguments  are  meant  to  show  the 
evil  effects  which  we  may  anticipate  to  India,  and 
eventually  to  England,  from  the  abolislung  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  medium  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India;  but  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  is 
not  80  much  from  the  amount  of  patronage  that  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  latter,  from  their  obliga- 
tions, and  the  frequent  changes  to  which  they  arc 
subject,  would  be  likely  to  exercise  it.  The  patron- 
age of  the  crown  lias,  of  late  years,  apparently  greatly 
increased ;  but  the  strength  gained  by  tliis  part  of 
our  constitution  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  tlie  increased  influence  of  public  opinion  on  every 
measure  of  the  stativ  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
tlie  salutary  check  which  this  constitutes  neither  dtws 
nor  can  apply  in  any  efficient  degree  to  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  India,  that  country  being  too  remote,  and 
its  interests  too  imjwrlectly  understood  to  admit  n 
hoi»e  of  advantage  from  such  influence.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  cause  to  fear  that  the  action  of  public 
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"  opinion  at  home  might  «jive  rise  to  measures  which, 
**  while  they  brouglit  partial  and  doubtful  benefit  to 
"  Great  Britain,  would  be  productive  of  serious  injury 
"  to  India." 


It  only  remains  to  make  some  observations  ujKin  the 
actual  state  of  the  important  (juestion  regardiujLj  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  wliich  is  expected  to  be  brought 
funvard  in  parliament  at  an  early  date. 

His  Majesty's  ministers  propose*  to  open  the  trade  to 
China,  but  it  is  nnderslcMKl  that  the  name  of  Uu;  Kast 
India  Company  is  slill  intended  to  exist,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  that  bu<ly  are  to  be  elected  as  usual,  by  the 
proprietors  of  India  Stock ;  and  the  court  so  formed,  or 
rather  contiimed,  will  exercise,  under  the  control  of 
the  India  Board,  the  same  power  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses over  all  departments  except  commerce, 

I  have  already  state^l  my  opinion  tliat  the  ('ourt  of 
Directors  should  have  disarmed^  as  they  mijL^ht  have 
done  to  a  considerable  degree,  that  hostility  which 
was  excited  by  their  continuing  to  refuse  to  British 
merchants  the  same  privileges  in  the  Cluna  trade  as 
were  enjoyed  by  foreigners.  To  these  causes  it  is  per- 
haps to  be  ascribed  that  they  are  now  assailed  with  a 
violence^  whicli,  under  the  actual  condition  of  the  pre- 

*  I  assume  Ministers  having  made  (his  proposition  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  a.%  a  fact,  from  what  is  stated  in  the  public  pa[>fr«,  and  ifs 
being  generally  reporteil  and  believed.  It  is  ex[>ected  that  acummuni' 
cation  will  be  mAde  to  tlic  proprietors  on  the  subj^-vt  in  a  few  days. 
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sent  administration,  it  may  not  have  the  power,  what- 
ever are  its  wishes  or  opinions,  successfully  to  resist; 
but  if  the  China  monopoly  be  abolished,  and  they  are 
also  excluded  from  trading  as  a  company  to  that  quarter* 
their  trade  with  India  being  already  uliandoned,  their 
charter  as  a  corporation  of  united  merchants  trading  tt» 
tlie  East  Indies  is  in  fact,  whatever  it  may  be  in  form, 
done  away. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  suited  to  the  iimite  of  this 
volume,  to  enter  upon  tlie  large  question  of  the  Cliina 
trade.  I  am  one  of  those  who  can  see  no  advantages  in 
the  throwing  wholly  open  this  trade  either  to  individuals 
or  the  state,  to  balance  the  hjizanls  which  are  incurred. 
These  may  be  found  considerable,  botli  in  a  political 
and  financial  view;  and  among  othei-s  it  is  not  one  of  the 
slightest  to  disturb,  if  not  destroy,  the  existing  rule  of 
our  Eastern  possessions,  wliich  has  grown  out  of  events 
into  a  shape,  which  however  incompatible  it  may  be  with 
the  reasoning  of  pliilosophers^and  the  maxims  of  econo- 
mistSj  has,  in  its  practical  working,  attained  all  the  ends 
of  a  mild,  good  and  efficient  government. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  monopoly,  if  that  measure 
is  carried,  it  will  no  doubt  be  expedient  to  use  much  of 
the  material  that  is  now  employed  for  the  administration 
of  our  Indian  empire,  but  there  must  be  many  changes. 
It  is  said,  that  the  name  of  the  Company  is  to  be  pro* 
served,  as  it  is  believed  by  many  to  have,  from  long 
usage,  a  value  both  with  Europeans  and  natives,  that 
will  give  strength  to  the  new  arrangement.  This  might 
formerly  have  been  the  case.    It  is  no  longer  so.    The 
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European  Jnhnbitunts  of  the  presidencies,  including 
those  attached  to  his  Majesty's  courts  of  law,  and  prin- 
cipal merchants^  have,  it  is  well  known,  no  bias  in  favour 
of  either  the  name  or  authority  of  the  Company.  Tliat 
deference  and  respect  once  given  to  it  by  the  civil  and 
military  services  is  greatly  diminished :  numbers,  indeed, 
acting  from  private  feeling  or  excitement,  desire  to 
be  placed  under  a  different  authority ;  in  this  they  are, 
as  a  body,  most  un^vise,  for  they  will  never  act  under  a 
system  of  goveniment  by  which  their  interests  will  be 
more  vigilantly  guarded  or  more  liberally  promoted. 
With  regard  to  the  natives  of  India,  they  are  not  now  as 
formerly,  when  a  comparative  few  knew  no  other  name 
but  that  of  the  Company;  opposite  impressions  to  those 
of  respect  have  been  too  successfully  made  upon  num- 
l)ers  of  the  inliabitants  at  tlie  presidencies;  and  with 
regard  to  the  millions  who  have  become  subject  to  our 
autliority  during  the  last  thirty  years,  they  are  too  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  government  iu 
England  to  make  any  change  of  the  name  or  substance 
of  authority  in  this  country  a  matter  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  further  than  as  it  may  hereafter  affect  their 
happiness  or  prosperity. 

This  being  the  case,  it  only  remains  under  the  antici- 
pated annihilation  of  the  conmiercc  und  consequent 
remodelling  of  the  actual  admiuistratiou  of  India,  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  substituted  for  that  now  in  exist- 
ence. If  attention  to  popular  feeling  or  other  causes 
pnMluce  an  alteration  of  the  system,  the  princi)>le  acted 
u|}oa  should  be,  to  disturb   as  little  as  possible  the 
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ftulK>r(Hnate  parts  of  the  Indian  administration,  eitlser 
at  home  or  abroad,  an<l  more  especially  with  regard 
to  the  latter ;  as  those  changes  and  modiiicatious 
which  are  necessary  to  give  that  unity  of  shape,  and. 
by  consolidation  of  duties  and  concentration  of  autho- 
rity, to  add  at  once  to  its  economy  and  efficiency,  arc 
either  in  progress,  or  under  the  consideration  of  the 
home  government. 

The  important  and  difficult  port  of  the  change  i\ill 
be  the  maintenance  of  an  intermediate  body  in  Eng- 
land, sufficiently  powerful,  from  its  constitution,  inde- 
pendence, and  tlie  character  of  its  members,  to  maintain 
the  same  check  which  now  exists  upon  the  minister! 
of  tlie  crown ;  for  it  may  be  received  as  an  undeniable 
position,  that  if  the  latter  ever  act  without  such  restraint, 
the  existence  of  our  Indian  empire  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

Whatever  changes  become  consequent  to  the  taking 
away  of  the  Company's  trade  to  India  and  Cliiua,  the 
public  offices  in  England,  as  now  established,  for  the 
details  of  our  Eastern  executive,  should  be  as  little 
altered  as  possible.  These  offices  are  the  depositaries 
of  all  records,  and  they  are  conducted  with  an  infonnu- 
tion  and  talent,  wliich,  if  preserved,  leaves  no  care 
about  the  fonnatiou  of  the  higlior  parts  of  the  system, 
except  so  far  as  these  are  grounded  and  maintained  on 
the  strict  observance  of  those  constitutional  principles 
of  jeaU)usy,  which,  operating  as  they  have  done  in  the 
existing  system,  have  rendered  the  Directors  as  com- 
plete a  check  upon  the  India  Board  as  the  latter  are 
upon  them. 
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It  has  beeu  stated  by  persons^  whose  opinions  are 
eutitled  to  iittentioti,  that  the  collision  and  dehiy  nliich 
this  mutual  check  occasions  requires  to  be  removed. 
From  this  opinion  I  most  decidedly  dissent,  for  while  I 
admit  the  injury  and  embarrassment  it  may  at  times 
produce,  1  am  positive  the  public  interest  vvouhl  suffer 
in  a  tenfold  <legree,  if  such  chet^ks  did  not  exist.  We 
must  not  judge  such  a  point  from  what  appears  on 
record.  The  cases  may  be  few  where  these  checks  have 
operated  to  benefit,  but  who  can  calculate  the  abuse 
of  power  they  have  prevented.  The  Imlia  Hoard,  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  since  the  first  day  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  the  former,  have  vigilantly  watched  each 
other;  and  even  when  acting  cordially,  every  suggestion 
or  proposition  made  by  the  one,  has  been  scrutinized  by 
the  other  with  the  most  careful  minuteness.  The 
value  of  this  part  of  the  existing  constitution  is  proved 
by  the   most    unexceptionable  evidence*      It  requires. 


*  Mr.  Jones,  assistant-secretary  of  the  India  Board,  whose  experience 
and  alnUty  of  judging  such  a  subject  i»  surpassed  by  no  individual,  in  hit 
evidence  before  the  Commiltec  of  the  House  of  Commons,  states,  '"  With 
**  a  view  to  promptitude  ami  deNpalch,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
**  in  a  great  measure  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  at  least  two  sets 
•'  of  minds  must  tra*el  over  the  same  ground;  but,"  he  added,  "  unless 
**  that  can  be  dune,  there  can  be  no  check  ;  and  as  all  proceedings  of  the 
"  Local  Governments  are  examined  and  investigated  most  minutely, 
••  both  at  the  East  India  House  and  at  the  Board,  it  is  obvious  thai  more 
**  delay  arises  in  giving  orders  and  instructions  to  the  govemai^nts  of 
**  Indiai  than  would  occur  if  the  government  rested  solely  either  on  the 
**  Board  or  on  the  Court ;  but  then  you  would  lose  the  advantage  of  that 
*'  check  which,  if  1  may  presume  to  say  so,  I  consider  as  invaluable,  with 
"  reference  to  (he  distance  of  India,  and  to  the  diversities  of  the  lan- 
*'  guagen,  cuiitomsr  manners,  and  rehgion^  of  the  people.    I  think  that 
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however,  no  proof,  for  it  is  in  accord  with  the  jiriii 
ciples  of  the  British  constitution;  and  is  singularly 
required  in  a  government  like  that  of  India ;  the  na- 
ture and  working  of  which  is  80  imperfectly  known  in 
England,  where  the  questions  connected  with  it,  gene- 
rally speaking,  excite  little  interest.  India  would, 
therefore,  be  exposed  to  much  misrule  and  danger,  if 
left  to  tlie  6ole  management  of  those  who,  influenced 
by  the  political  interests  and  collisions  of  parties  in 
England,  must  oiten  deem  it  an  object  of  secondary 
consideration. 

If  any  measure  is  adopted  wliich  takes  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  those  duties  tliey  now  perform,  as 
managers  of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  East  India 
Company,  it  will  involve  changes  in  their  constitutian 
and  establishments,  that  must  cause  this  body,  if  the 
whole  or  any  part  is  preserved,  to  be  re-modelled ;  and 
in  eifecting  this,  many  and  serious  quesUons  would  arisd 
as  to  the  just  settlement  with  the  various  individuids 
and  bodies  of  nien  affected  by  the  change ;  the  appor- 
tioning of  its  future  labours;  tlie  extent  of  its  patron- 
age, and  the  degree  in  which  it  would  command  the 
same  respect  and  consideration  it  has  lutherto  done 
from  the  local  services  in  India,  when  its  character 
was  entirely  altered,  and  it  had  lost  by  its  new  frame 
the  benefit  of  those   associations  which  connected    it 

"  when  UTaii||:ementi  ordered  from  home  are  likely  to  affect  the  inti 
**  of  a  people  lo  situated  and  circumstanced,  too  much  caution  cam 
*'  be  exercised  in  framing  those  arranj^ement^  ;  and  that  the  mutujUcbeck 
"  of  the  Board  upon  the  Court,  and  of  the  Court  u[)on  the  Hoanl,  is  ex- 
"  cecdingly  dcsimblv  ;  yel  in  order  tu  pnserve  that  check,  and  to  render 
'*  it  effectual,  you  mutt  put  up  with  the  diMdvanla^i's  of  delay." 
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with  the  origiu  and  growth  of  a  government  the 
various  incongruities  of  which,  springing  as  they  did 
from  events,  had  become  familiar  and  were  reconciled 
to  men  s  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  the  practical 
good  effects  of  the  whole  system. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  l>e 
changed,  that  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  must  be 
changed  also.  This  court  is  at  present  composed  of 
numbers  who  are  connected  with  that  trade  and  sliip- 
ping,  with  which  those  they  elect  will  hereafter  have 
no  concern.  Objects  of  patronage  which  lead  numbers 
to  purchase  this  stock  will  be  much  diminished  ;  for 
apjKnntments  to  China  will  be  done  away,  as  well  as 
all  that  belonged  to  the  shipping  and  commercial  de- 
partment. Those  to  the  civil  service  in  India  are 
by  late  economical  arrangements  in  that  <|uarter  greatly 
lessened ;  and  both  to  these  and  the  military  appoint- 
ments the  claims  of  public  oflBcers,  who  have  served 
long  and  well,  in  behalf  of  their  children,  must,  on 
public  grounds,  be  admitted  to  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  The  directors,  or  what- 
ever they  are  termed,  will  no  longer  have  the  same 
power  they  have  had  of  serving  friends^  who  will 
cease  to  have  an  interest  in  giving  that  active  sup- 
port to  camlidates,  on  the  ground  of  expected  favours 
iu  return.  Those  motives,  which  in  future  may  be  ex- 
pected to  actuate  the  stock-holders,  will  be  the  value 
of  the  stock,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  settled  that  the 
interest  should  !►€  paid,  and  the  fluctuations  to  wliich  it 
may  be  supposed  liable.  But  uuder  the  change  con- 
tcm]>lated,  this  body  of  electors  (for  such   they  are) 
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will  require  other  motives  to  be  substituted  for  those 
which  are  lost.  Modifications  will  be  retjulred  in  the 
system,  to  secure  to  the  public  the  election  of  men  quu- 
lified  for  t}ie  important  duties  of  an  intennediute  C4iurt  ur 
board,  which,  having  no  longer  concern  in  commercial 
affairs,  will  lose  much  of  the  weight  it  has  hitherto 
derived  from  the  numerous  individuals,  whose  con- 
uexion  with  that  interest  led  to  their  taking  un  active 
share  in  the  concerns  of  the  Company.  These  liave  at 
vaiious  times,  and  particularly  at  an  early  period,  been 
among  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  useful  members 
of  the  court  of  directors.  It  is  evident  that,  under  the 
proposed  changes,  the  same  qualifications  will  not  be 
required.  Persons  who  combine  a  knowledge  of  India 
with  high  reputation,  who  can  devote  their  whole  time 
to  their  arduous  duties  as  directors  or  commissioners, 
are  tliose  whom  it  will  be  most  desirable  sIioul<l  be 
elected.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  detail  of  the  depart- 
ments into  whicli  such  a  body  when  formed  should  be 
divided ;  but  it  wuuld  be  necessary  to  the  object  I  have 
stated,  that  when  new  members  were  cliosen,  it  should 
be  with  reference  to  certain  qualifications  in  the  can- 
didates for  the  particular  brancli  in  which  there  was 
a  vacancy,  Tliis  principle  I  have  long  advocated  as 
essential  to  the  goo<l  formation  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, and  it  will  l>e  more  requisite  if  that  authority 
is  re-modelled.  The  diminished  patronage  of  the  in* 
tennediate  body  would  cease  to  be  a  remuneration  of 
services  as  it  is  at  present.  Adequate  salaries,  there- 
fore, should  be  assigned  to  them,  particularly  to  the 
chairman  and  deputy,  whose  continuance  in  office  should 
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not  be  under  five  years.  If,  added  to  the  right  of  elect- 
ing directors,  the  court  of  proprietors  had  that  of  elect- 
ing members  to  represent  the  interests  of  India  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  body  would  assume  a  political 
influence  in  Indian  affairs  which  would  greatly  aid  in 
securing  to  these  that  constant  attention  and  that  fair 
and  open  consideration  whicli  they  require.  I  am 
positive  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, unless  some  such  system  is  adopted,  the  Court 
of  Proprietors  will  fall  altogether  into  disrepute  and 
inutility  as  a  part  of  the  Indian  government.  Whereas, 
if  such  privileges  are  bestowed,  it  Mill  early  become 
a  numerous  as  well  as  a  most  valuable  constituency, 
composed  of  persons  of  all  classes  who  from  any  cause 
take  an  interest  in  our  Indian  empire ;  but  no  pro- 
prietor, under  such  arrangement  as  has  been  suggested, 
should  have  more  than  one  vote,  either  for  a  member  of 
parliament  or  a  director. 

Tlie  name  as  well  as  the  present  privileges  of  this 
body  should  'cease  when  those  I  have  proposed  are 
granted.  Their  principal  function,  that  of  confinning 
pecuniary  grants  for  renmneration  of  losses,  or  reward 
of  services  beyond  u  certain  amount,  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  India  Board.  They  would  remain  as  a 
respectable  constituency  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  franchise  as  rehites  to  the  election  of  Directors  and 
members  of  Parliament,  and  conform  in  voting  for  the 
latter  to  those  rules  established  in  other  constituen- 
cies. The  numbers  and  weight  of  the  proprietors  or 
stockholders  would  be  greatly  increased  by  adding 
to  them  the  holders  of  all  Indian  bouds^  who  had  pus- 
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aesfied  such  for  a  |»eriod  of  more  than  ooe  or  two 
years.  The  want  of  every  analogy  to  any  part  of 
our  established  constitution  will  occur  on  the  fii^ 
reading  of  this  suggestion;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
will  sliow,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  sunilarity  of 
character  between  our  Indian  Government  and  tliat  of 
England ;  and  wlien,  from  any  causes,  those  who  have 
power  resolve  to  alter  a  system,  to  wliich,  however 
incongruous  in  all  its  paits,  usage  has  given  salutary 
action,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  whole 
<|uestion  with  reference  to  the  chief  object,  the  future 
stability,  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Elastem  empire. 

If  the  Court  of  Directors  are  to  be  changed  in  the 
manner  proposed,  it  will  become  necessary  that  both 
it  and  the  proprietors  of  stock  should  be  so  modelled, 
tliat  men  of  high  reputation  should  be  induced  desire 
a  shore  in  the  futiu^  administration  of  the  British  in* 
terosts  of  India.  It  is  only  iu  this  mode  we  can  hope 
timt  constitutional  checks  may  be  nmintained ;  ihe 
rights  of  the  local  services  in  India  sup{>orted  against 
the  attacks  to  which  they  are  subject;  and  public 
opinion  conciliated  by  the  admitted  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  part  of  the  Indian  government  in  Eng- 
land. Objections  may  be  offered  to  this  plan,  ou  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  anomaly  ;  but  these  cannot  merit 
attention,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  only  suggested  in 
the  6upiK>sed  event  of  Ministers  carrjung  a  measure 
which  virtually  annihilates  the  Company;  and  that 
the  case  is  a  complete  exception  to  all  the  practice 
of  our  ordinary  rule,  and  re4]uires  to  l»e  provided 
for,  on   considerations   altogether   distinct  from  thucte 
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which  must  regulate  every  measure  which  relates  only 
U)  legislation  for  England.  I  can  only  add,  that  1 
know  of  no  other  mode,  in  the  extreme  supposed,  by 
wliich  a  knowledge  of  Indian  aifairs  can  be  diffused, 
and  that  publicity  given  to  them  which  all  good  govern- 
ment requires.  By  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  gave 
more  power  and  permanence  to  the  Diiectors,  and  gave 
to  India  the  aid  of  persons  in  Parliament  competent  to 
advocate  its  interests,  many  of  the  evils  likely  to  attend 
projected  changes  may  be  averted  ;  otherwise  I  shall 
believe  that  a  part  of  Burke's  pro[)hecy  will  be  early 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  Directors  will»  as  he  stated, 
«c  dwindle  into  clerks  of  the  Board  of  Control." 

Under  any  alteration  of  system,  the  present  Board 
of  Control  would  be  better  changed  into  a  secretary  of 
8tate*s  office,  with  two  under  secretaries,  one  parlia- 
mentary, the  other  stationary,  and  all  its  subordinate 
establishments.  Tlie  paid,  as  well  as  honorary,  mem- 
bers would,  in  such  case,  be  dispensed  with.  The 
former  are  changed  with  every  administration;  and 
they  are  nominated  more  witli  the  object  of  serving 
individuals  than  from  any  knowledge  they  may  have  of 
the  affairs  of  Imlia.  They  have  neither  defined  nor 
responsible  duties ;  and  I  believe  tliis  Board  (as  it 
is  called)  very  rarely,  if  ever,  sits  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  This  reform  of  the  Board  of  Control  mil, 
mider  the  proposed  change,  not  only  be  economical^ 
but  it  will  maintain  the  important  principle  of  the  per- 
sonal and  direct  responsibility  of  the  individual  in 
whose  hands  undivided  power  is,  at  present,  actually, 
though  not  nominally,  lodged.     In  short,  if  a  measure 
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be  adopted  whicli  virtually  (whatever  be  its  professe*! 
intention)  changes,  ia  chai'acter  and  construction,  the 
principal  authority  in  England  for  the  government  of 
our  Eastern  empire,  the  more  complete  it  is  made  tlie 
better. 

If  Ministers  are  not  prepared  to  put  this  great  ques- 
tion to  rest  by  some  final  arrangement,  it  mil  be  far 
better  to  make  a  short  delay  in  its  adoption,  than 
to  hazard  the  evil  consequences  which  will  be  the  cer- 
tain result  of  temporary  expedients.  The  various  in- 
terests in  England  affected  or  tlireatened  by  such  a 
course  would  be  kept  in  continued  aj^itation.  Num- 
bers of  all  ranks  and  classes,  connected  with  the  public 
services  abroad,  would  be  disturbed  and  divideti ;  and 
a  state  of  affairs  would  certainly  ensue,  whicli  would 
not  only  prove  immediately  injurious  to  the  public 
interests,  but  ultimately  embarrass,  in  the  greatest 
degree,  the  future  deliberation  and  decision  of  Par- 
liaiiKMit  u]X)n  this  importfiiit  subj»*ct. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  of  all  governments,  that  is 
least  likely  to  command  respect  over  which  a  sword  i» 
always  suspended,  and  which  holds  existence  under 
respite ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  either  to  abolish 
tlie  Company  altogether,  or  to  give  to  that  btwly  a 
broader,  more  solid,  and  more  permanent  foundation. 
The  Court  of  Directors  themselves  must  l>e  Ciinviricwl 
of  this  fact;  and  requiring,  as  they  will  do,  additional 
j)Ower  to  supply  the  place  of  the  weight  and  influence 
they  now  derive  from  their  commercial  concerns,  they 
will  compromise  their  own  character,  and  the  interests 
connnitted  to  their   charge,  if  ihey  are   led  from  luiy 
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consideration  to  acquiesce  in  arrangements  wliich  leave 
the  intermediate  body  betunxt  the  Throne  and  India 
too  weak  for  its  great  responsible  duties. 

The  changes  proposed  botli  ivith  regard  to  the  ex- 
tension of  privileges  of  trade,  and  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India,  will  require  more  attention  than 
has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on  these  points  ;  but  unless 
some  such  measures  as  those  %vhich  I  have  suggested 
are  adopted,  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  keep  alive  that 
sympathy  and  feeling  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  nor 
diffuse  that  true  knowledge  of  our  Eastern  empire,  which 
is  necessary  to  prevent  its  government  falling  gradually 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  These, 
by  complying  ^vith  the  short-sighted  views  of  mercantile 
men,  whose  minds  are  absorbed  in  their  own  concerns ; 
by  yielding  to  popular  clamour  in  England,  increase*! 
by  misrepresentations  from  India,  circulated  through  a 
free  press,  which  may  be  said  to  be  already  estahlisheil 
in  that  country,  will  socju  silently  usurp  Avhatever  de- 
gree of  authority  and  patronage  they  may  for  the  period 
leave  to  a  body  wluch,  though  it  has  the  name,  will 
not  possess  the  chanicter  and  influence  of  the  former 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  concessions  which  Ministers  must  make  to 
accomplish  their  objects  ivill  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences that  may  be  little  understood,  or  slightly 
appreciated,  in  England.  The  remoteness  of  the  scene, 
and  events  nearer  home,  will  combine  to  prevent  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  probable  result  of  sacrifices  at  the 
shrine  of  popularity,  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  prove 
fatal  to  the  existence  of  our  power  iu  India,  and,  what 
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is  of  more  cou'sequence,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
more  than  eighty  millions  of  men ;  for  though  we  may 
be  certain  that  tlie  permanent  national  interests  of 
England  must  always  be  associated  with  those  of  India, 
we  sliall  find  fre<|uent  and  often  embarrassing  colli- 
sion between  those  of  our  European  and  native  subjects 
in  that  quarter,  and  particularly  when  the  former  in- 
crease in  number,  as  they  will  under  contemplated 
arrangements.  Such  settlers,  acting  under  proper  re- 
straints, may  be  expected  to  prove  most  useful  in  deve- 
loping and  increasing  tlie  resources  of  our  Indian 
empire ;  but  they  ^vill,  as  a  class,  seek  dominant  in- 
fluence. In  their  endeavours  to  effect  this  olyect.  tliey 
will  be  supported  by  numbers  both  in  India  and  Eng- 
land. Their  acquisition  of  such  influence  will  defeat 
the  recent  efforts  made  to  elevate  the  natives.  It  will 
adso  tend  to  depress  the  European  branch  of  the  civil 
administration,  and  consequently  to  weaken  the  whole 
frame  of  the  local  government. 

It  has  long  been  a  complaint  that  the  interests  of 
India  were  ill  understood ;  and  it  is  a  serious  defect  of 
the  present  system,  that  lx)th  in  principle  and  practice 
it  is  unfavourable  to  that  publicity  which  is  essential 
to  tdl  good  rule.  It  was  never  easy  for  persons  who 
had  attained  a  knowledge  of  its  affairs,  but  who  were 
neither  posKes>ed  of  large  fortune,  nor  dis|)osed  to  com- 
promise their  character  of  independence,  to  obtain  a  scat 
in  Parliament :  yet  these  are  the  persons  from  whom. 
when  recently  rKurned  from  India,  and  acquaijited 
with  its  actual  condition,  mucli  benefit  is  to  be  ex* 
pccted  ;  for  they  are  alike  quiUified  to  correct  misreprc- 
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sentatioD,  and   t()   elucidate    by  their  iiitormation  and 
experience   all    |Hnnts    in    which    the   welfare   of  our 
!a5tem  empire  is  concenied ;  but  the  door  lias  been, 
a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  closed  upon  such  men 
tlic  operation  of  the    Reform  liill  *.     Looking  to 
rtie  combined  eifect  of  that  measure,  and  of  tlie  projK>sed 
changes  in  the  system  of  Indian  adniLnistration,  1  dare 
iffirm  that  there  is  not  a  borough  in  England  with  2000 
inhabitants,  whioli  will  not  be  more  assured  of  a  fair 
hearing  and  better  defence  when  its  interests  are  as- 
sailed, whether   by  ignorance    or   design,  than  eighty 
millions  of  our  subjects  in  India,  who  have  assuredly 
^^    ^u  equal  right  to  our  protection.     I   knuw  no  phin  for 
^nemedying  this  evil   less  objectionable  than  that  which 
1^1  have  proposed.     The  formation  of  a  constituency  in 
Indiii  which  should  elect  members  to  sit  in  the  Jiritish 
Parliament,  I  consider,  for  a  variety  of  obvious  reasons, 
to  be  at  present,  and  probably  for  half  a  century,  wholly 
impracticable ;  but  if  the  necessity  of  some  measure 
4:alculated  to  give  to  the  House  of  Connnous  a  sujjjily, 

•  I  stated  my  opimon,  when  in  the  Hotisc  of  Commanfl,  thai  no  candi- 
date at  an  election,  ontiia  immediate  return  from  indin,  liowever  high  hi.s 
reputation*  and  full  and  fresh  his  informalion  of  (hat  empire,  would  be 
able,  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  to  attain  a  seat  in  Parliament,  lie- 
cause  the  representatives  would  either  be  men  who  had  local  claims  on  a 
constituency,  or  persons  who  owed  their  return  to  popular  uxcitemenl  on 
pirticular  questions.  The  former,  the  Indian  candidate  was  neither 
likely  to  {wssess  nor  la  acquire,  till  a  periwl  had  elapsed  thnt  decreased 
his  value,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  actual  condition 
of  that  country  were  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  laller,  it  Wiw  obvious 
that  a  member  who  owed  his  return  to  such  feeling  would  not  be  hkely 
to  take  (even  if  he  was  able  to  do  so)  a  calm  and  impartial  view  of  the 
4«al  iiitt!resti  of  UnUsb  India. 
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however  limited,  of  men  with  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Indian  affairs^  be  recognized,  I  care  little  for  the 
mode  in  which  so  desirable  an  end  is  effected. 

I  cannot  better  convey  my  reasons  for  pressing  this 
subject  upon  attention,  than  by  quoting  from  my  speech 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  which  I 
urged  tlie  necessity  of  a  remedial  measure,  to  preveol 
the  injury  which  that  bill  was,  in  my  opinion,  likely  to 
inflict  upon  the  national  interests  as  connected  mth 
India. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  (I  observed)  tliat  in  the  pre- 
"  sent  condition  of  that  empire,  neither  the  English 
"  public,  nor  the  members  of  this  House,  can  obtuD 
"  accurate  and  minute  infonnation  regarding  its  true 
"  interests,  except  from  those  who.  from  long  residence 
"  and  employment  in  that  country,  have  become  con- 
**  versant  with  the  character,  the  institutions,  and  the 
"  condition  of  its  inhabitants ;  nor  can  we  continue  to 
•*  legislate  for  this  extensive  empire,  containing  a  popu- 
•*  lation  of  80,000,000  souls,  without  every  facility  is 
**  afforded  to  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  ob- 
**  tained  distinction  abroad,  to  enter  this  House,  and  to 
*'  be  employed  in  high  stations  in  Eaigland.  Without 
"  these  facilities,  the  meaiis  of  administering  the  affairs 
"  of  India  will  be  defective. 

'*  European  agency  (I  mlded,  when  adverting  to  the 
*'  actiial  condition  of  the  administration  abroad)  hat 
*•  been  diminished,  and  tliat  of  natives  extendeil.  ITic 
"  effect  in  some  parts,  and  the  tendency  in  all,  of  these 
'*  changes,  is  to  render  our  rule  in  India  more  one  uf 
"  control,   under  high  officers,    in   whom   great  local 
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"  power  ifl  conceutrated,  than  it  was  before ;  but  this 
"  change,  which  I  deem  useful  and  salutary,  gives 
"  great  increased  powers  to  those  who  are  selected  to 
"  fill  high  stations; — men  who  formerly  had  charge  of 
*'  districts,  are  now  intrusted  with  provinces  of  the 
"  extent  almost  of  kingdoms;  and  it  is  upon  the  en- 
"  larged  knowledge  and  talent  of  these  local  adminis- 
**  trators,  that  we  must  depend  for  the  future  preserva- 
*'  tion  of  our  empire,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
"  for  the  amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  condition 
"  of  its  inhabitants.  The  liighest  qualifications  are 
**  required  in  those  who  have  to  perform  such  duties- 
"  The  highest  motives  that  can  elevate  the  minds  of 
*'  public  men  are  consequently  indispensable.  Their 
"  ambition  must  be  stimulated  ;  and  if  the  service  no 
•'  longer  enables  them  to  look  to  those  fortunes  which 
"  were  fonnerly  acquired  in  India,  tlieir  attention 
"  should  be  directed  to  England  as  well  as  to  India, 
"  as  a  quarter  iu  which  they  may  acquire  fame  and 
**  advancement.  The  present  bill  will  shut  the  last 
'*  gate,  if  I  piay  so  say,  through  which  those  who  have 
"  spent  tlie  better  part  of  their  lives  in  India  have 
"  hitherto,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  able  to 
"  enter  this  House.  I  do  not  say  that  persons,  after 
**  being  eight  or  ten  years  at  home,  settled  on  estates, 
"  or  in  towns,  may  not^  under  the  new  system,  be  able 
•'  to  enter  this  House  ;  but  their  information  with  re- 
"  gard  to  India  will,  from  the  rapid  succession  of  events 
"  in  that  countrj',  have  become  obsolete  on  many  im- 
'*  portaut  points,  and  they  ^vill  no  longer  have  the  fresh- 
"  ness  of  miud  and  infonnutiuu  on  the  subject,  that 
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*'  men  will  retain  who  have  more  recently  returned 
**  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

'  "  I  did  expect  that  the  suhject  would  have  received 
*'  the  attention  of  Ministers,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
^'  has  been  quite  overlooked.  If  the  bill  passes  into  a 
"  law,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  it  would  be  indispen- 
*'  sable  to  provide  some  way  by  which  persons  who 
**  had  gained  distinction  abroad  should  enter  this 
.**  House.  A  constituency  for  that  jmrpose  could  not 
'*  be  formed  in  India.  It  might  be  foi*med  of  those 
**  who,  residing  in  this  country,  possessed  a  deep  stake 
■*  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  Asiatic  enapire- 

\^  The  task  of  preserving  India  >vill  be  found  much 
'*  more  arduous  than  tliat  of  conquering  it.  But  those 
*'  to  whom  it  is  committed,  from  the  character  of  their 

I*'  great  and  useful  lalwurs,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
*'  land  in  which  they  are  employe<l,  will  attract  no 
/*  attention  in  England,  and  consequently,  the  ambition 
•'  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished  public  officers 
•*  must  be  deadened.  They  look,  with  others,  to  the 
**  mere  discharge  of  local  duties,  and  to  retiring  upon 
the  pensions  of  their  aj>pointments  when  they  have 
*•  8erve<l  a  prescribed  period.  Such  a  course  may, 
V  perhaps,  more  promote  their  ]>ersoual  happiness  and 
?•  comfort;  but  I  advocate  the  interests  of  this  country 
*'  and  of  India,  when  I  state  the  necessity  which  exists 
*•  for  stimulating  them  to  greater  efforts,  by  enlarging 
"  the  sphere  of  their  utility,  and  affording  them  the 
*^  means  of  e»erving  their  country  at  home  lis  well  ais 
"  aliroad.  Many  conclude,  from  the  notice  and  dis- 
"  tinciiou  which  some  officers,  like  the  late  Sir  Thoiua» 
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'*  Munro  and  others,  attained  by  services  in  India, 
*'  that  men  of  equal  talent  would  he  equally  successful; 
**  but  this  conclusion  is  erroneous.  The  former,  and  I 
"  might  include  in  their  numl>er  myself,  have  riseir 
"  amid  wars  and  revolutions ;  and  to  these  stirring' 
*'  events  is  it  owing  that  our  names  have  been  hrought 
"  before  the  public  in  a  manner  that  the  latter  cannot 
*'  expect  But  this  is  the  ground  which  renders  the 
*'  necessity  stronger  for  every  means  being  permitted 
•*  to  exist,  or  if  destroyed,  being  created  for  bringing* 
"  them  fonvard.  The  increasing  knowledge  of  our  na- 
"  live  sul>jects,  through  education,  more  frequent  inter- 
**  course  witli  Europeans,  anrl  more  constant  and  rapid 
"  communication  with  England,  have  led  to  the  views- 
"  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  being  directed  icr 
"  tliis  country.  Petitions  on  all  subjects  have  increased: 
•*  I  shall  not  enlarge  u])on  their  character,  nor  upon 
"  the  propositions  frequently  bronght  forward  regarding 
"  India,  further  than  to  state,  that  without  a  succession 
"  of  men  of  the  character  and  qualities  I  have  described^ 
"  in  England  as  well  as  India,— I  do  not  think  that 
'•  country  can  be  well  governed.  I  speak  prospectively, 
**  and  with  no  view  nor  reference  as  to  my  own  career, 
"  wluch  will  probably  be  very  siiort  as  a  member  of  this 
"  House.  I  contend  that  every  facility  should  be  given 
*•  to  such  men  becoming  members,  instead  of  the  door 
**  of  access  being  closed  upon  them — as  it  will  be  by  the 
"  operation  of  this  hill ;  for  liow  can  such  persons  suc- 
*'  cessfully  canvass  any  city  or  town,  or  even  borough 
**  with  tlu^ee  hundred  10/.  voters,  with  a  chance  of  Ije- 
"  ing  elected  ?    Will  not  these  votere  look  out  for  some 
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"  pefMn  reflding  in  their  Ticinity,  or  with  wbon 
**  are  acquainted  ?  Assuredly  the  shopkeeper  will  look 
"  to  the  exceUent  man  who  deals  with  him,  and  who  pan 
**  his  bills  liberally ;  whilst  the  operatives  will  look  tn 
"  thoae  who  hare  the  means  to  employ  them.  No  doabl 
**  those  usual  feelings  may  be  changed  in  a  moment  d 
**  exeitemeiit,  but  moments  of  excitement  are  short — tke, 
^^  fever  soon  passes,  and  human  nature,  as  far  as  I 
"  judge  of  it,  will  again  have  dominion,  and 
*'  motives  will  govern  men  in  their  ordinary 
"  that  is  to  say,  men  will  look  to  their  own  interais] 
**  and  all  that  a  good  and  wise  government  can  ration- 
**  ally  expect  is,  to  combine  and  reconcile  individiol 
**  interests  as  far  as  possible  with  those  cah 
**  promote  the  general  welfare." 

There  are,  I  am  aware,  serious  obstacles  to  the 
I  have   suggested,    and    some    of  a   character   wi 
may,  I  fear,  defy  every  eflTort  to  surmount  them ; 
they  are  grounded  on  the  prejudices  and  self-interest 
influential  men  and  classes  of  men  in  England, 
will  represent  the  proposed  measure  as  a  hazankut 
inroad   upon  established  usage ;    and  those  who 
not  hesitated  to  subvert  the  long-established  com 
ency  of  England,   will    be    startled   at  the  pre«licted 
danger  from  tliis  slight  effort  to  repair  the  injury  their 
innovations  may  inflict  upon  India.      Persons  who  seek 
to  exclude  those  whose  claims  to  serve  their  country 
home  are  grounded  upon  the  character  they  have  ei 
blished  abroad,  will  challenge  the  competency  of  mei 
whom  they  will  describe  as  having  no  recommendation 
but  a  mere  knowledge  of  Indian  afTiurs.     Let  it,  how- 
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ever,  be  recollected  such  knowledge  is  the  very  article 
required ;  and,  allowing  that  there  is  justice  in  this 
under-estimate  of  their  character,  would  not  the  qualifi- 
cations and  views  of  able  and  ambitious  men  change 
with  the  opening  prospects  preRente<l  to  them  in  their 
native  countr)',  as  well  as  in  India 't  Assuredly  they 
would ;  and  fmm  their  very  struggles  with  each  other, 
in  efforts  at  pre-eminence  in  a  new  field,  advantages 
would  be  obtained,  and  a  lively  interest  and  real  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  India  would  become  more  gene- 
rally diffused. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  al- 
lude to  the  situation  in  which  late  measures  have  placed 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  These,  which  have  more 
able  and  better  informed  advocates,  have  no  point  of 
similarity  to  our  possessions  in  the  East,  except  that 
both  have  a  claim  to  have  their  interests  belter  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  than  they  now  are ;  but  here  tlie 
comparison  ends.  India  is  not  a  colony  :  it  is  a  great 
state,' created  by  concurring  events  wliich  have  given  it 
a  shape  as  extraordinary  as  its  origin  and  rise.  The 
history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  precedent  to  guide  us 
in  our  efforts  for  its  improvement  or  preservation.  The 
affairs  of  the  other  distant  ]>ossessions  of  England  are 
comparatively  well  understood,  and  lie  within  a  limited 
compass :  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  forced  into  analogy 
with  this  wonderful  empire ;  and  if  it  is  admitted  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  to  decide  its  future 
destinies  are  imperfectly  informed  of  its  condition  and 
extended  relations,  we  should  assuredly  accumulate 
every  means  within  our  |>ower  to  aid  in  its  administra- 
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tion«  othermBe  the  combined  action  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  will  prevent,  on  various  and  specious  pleas, 
the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  prmnote  the 
future  happiness  and  security  of  that  vast  population, 
spread  over  the  Continent  of  India,  who  have,  through 
a  series  of  unparalleled  events,  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain. 

The  opinions  I  have  given  on  the  administration  of 
our  Eastern  territories,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  may 
be  erroneous ;  but  they  are,  formed  after  much  attention 
to  the  subject,  added  to  long  experience  of  the  working 
of  every  branch  of  a  system  of  rule  which,  though  de- 
fective, has  been  generally  successful  in  attaining  its 
ends.  I  can  only  add,  that,  at  a  period  when  that  sys- 
tem is  likely  to  undergo  serious  changes,  I  have  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  offer  to  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  die 
important  questions  submitted  to  their  judgment,  my 
mite  of  informaticm  and  opinions.  The  latter  will,  I 
trust,  be  received  as  those  of  a  man  whose  sole  object 
is  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country,  and,  asso- 
ciated with  them,  the  peace  and  prospmty  of  India. 
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Minute  bif  the  Honourable  ihe  Governor,  dated  3Qth  of 
November^  1830, 


INTRODUCTION. 

1.  At  a  period  when  I  am  leaving  a  government  over  which 
I  have  presitied  for  three  years,  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
succeed,  and  satisfactory  to  my  superiors,  to  take  a  general  review 
of  the  different  measures  1  have  proposed,  the  reforms  and  changes 
which  have  been  made,  as  well  as  their  financial  results  ;  and  to 
offer  my  opinion  as  to  the  means  which  a[>[tear  best  adapted  to 
maintain  what  has  been  done,  and  further  to  promote  economy 
as  far  as  practicable,  without  injury  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
service. 

POLITICAL. 

2.  The  principal  measures  in  the  political  department  have 
been  those  connected  with  the  Guicowar  state.  A  reform  has 
been  effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  pohtical  duties,  which,  while 
altentled  with  considerable  rerluctions,  has,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
added  to  the  efficiency  of  this  t)ranch  of  administration  in  Guzeerat. 
It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  I  have  prescribed  to  myself  to  enter 
upon  the  detail  of  the  various  arrangements  proposed  and  adopted  : 
suffice  it  to  say,  they  appeared  to  me  indtspensable  to  root  out 
evils  more  inveterate  than  I  had  ever  found  in  any  pohtical  con- 
nexion with  a  native  state  in  India ;  and  when  all  past  efforts  to 
remedy  these  evils  had  but  tended  to  increase  them,  by  adding  to 
the  debts  of  the  prince*  and  to  our  embarrassing  obligations,  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  no  option  between  allowing  an  ill-managed 
and  distracted  native  state  to  hasten  to  dissolution,  or  lo  adopt 
measures  which  might  save  it  from  the  baneful  effects  of  its  own 
impolicy  and  weakness. 

3.  The  most  marked  feature  in  the  first  arrangement  was  the 
sequestration  of  districts,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees,  to  discharge  loans  for  which  we  had  recently  become 
guarantee,  in  order  lo  promote  a  beneficial  settlement  of  Ihe 
debts  of  the  Guicowar,  which  had  been  impeded  and  broken  by 
Syajee,  with  the  view  of  enriching  his  private  (>urse,  and  of  adding 
to  his  power  of  conferrin';  boons  upon  his  low  and  unworthy 
parasites  and  favourites,     fhiii  measure  was  too  necessary  for  the 
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protection  of  the  Bcrods  state,  and  the  liartiiatiOB  of  tkt 
and  mainteiooce  of  the  good  fiutfa  of  tiie  British  Ga>vcniflaeBlv  to 
permit  attention  to  the  violent  and  continued  renaonstiaDoei  of 
Syaiee  against  it>  adopdoa.  The  aeqaesCratioa  vas 
ably  into  eSect ;  and  we  have  a  prospect,  by  the 
the  principai  debts,  of  betn^  eariy  refeaaed  firon  < 
engagements,  which,  however  recocninended  br  ^■|'***tTi_T  aft  te 
time  they  were  adopted,  wcze  of  a  character  thai  »*mrtr^tm*i  oar 
acts  as  much,  if  not  more,  with  the  boa^-  dian  the  duibai  at 
Baroda.  We  shall  ako  be  freed  by  this  arran^emeat  ham.  that 
recornng  necessity  for  a  tiHtftfaiU  fretting  iutufieieBce,  which,  ia 
its  every  day's  exercise  thioogh  the  a^ewcy  of  snbordiiMte  watatk- 
ments,  limits  the  sphere  of  action,  and  depresses  the  spirit  of  good 
princes,  while  it  irritafies  and  renders  worse  those  that  are  faad, 
and  terminates  in  both  cases  in  what  it  is  oar  poEcy  and  ptofcjaed 
desire  to  avoid,  the  sabyectioo  of  the  countries  of  its  dependent 
allies  to  the  direct  mie  of  die  British  government. 

4.  The  Conrt  of  Directors^  1  am  happy  to  stale,  hare,  ia 
Aeir  despatch  of  the  2Sth  April,  1830,  foUy  approved  of  the 
BKasnres  to  which  1  have  aQoded.  Nothing  can  be  more  dear 
or  more  comprehensive  than  their  letter  upon  this  sobject. 

5.  Referring  to  the  effi*cts  which  the  increasing  embarrasi- 
ments,  and  oar  Bhnndaree  or  goarantee  engagements,  have  had 
npoa  the  Baroda  state,  the  Coort  jostly  observes,  **  Under  a 
**  native  government,  the  near  approach  of  total  faankniptcy  does 
**  not  generally  prodoce  reform.  It  rather  prodnoes  increased 
"  exactions  from  the  people.  Predatory  habits  are  engendered 
"  by  distress,  and  civil  and  military  fonctionaries  cqaaUy»  without 
**  rE^Iar  pay,  introdoce  cormptioB  and  violence  into  every  part 
**  of  the  government.  Under  these  circomstances,  oar  Bhandarry 
**  engagements  render  it  incnmbent  on  as  to  interfere.  Oor  inter- 
**  ference  can  hardly  be  exerted  with  efficacy,  consistently  with 
"  the  maintenance  in  the  native  government  of  the  shadow  of 
"  independent  authority ;  and  we  are  driven  at  last  to  a  virtual 
**  assinnptioo  of  the  government,  apparently  not  by  any  desire  to 
"  alleviate  the  safleriogs  of  the  peopfe,  bat  by  the  consideration 
**  of  oar  own  pecuniary  interests,  and  oar  engagements  to  indivi- 
"  doals.  We  thus  exhibit  oor  government  under  ctrcnmstanccs 
'*  of  disparagement,  and  injore  our  character." 

6.  In  a  sobieqoent  paragraph  of  the  same  despatch,  the  his- 
tory of  oar  pecuniary  concerns  vrith  the  Guicowar,  and  the  soc- 
cenive  &ilnres  of  oar  plans  to  relieve  that  state  are  concisely  and 
ably  given.  "  When  the  British  government  first  affixed  its 
"  guarantee  to  the  Gaicowar  debt,  the  receipts  and  expenses  of 
*'  that  stale  were  prospectively  calculated*,  and  an  arrangement 

*  Bmit^i  all— ftrf  it  65^^663  niptc^  Dubacvniieotsal  54,49/^50  m|>«n. Waving 
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"  frameti,  by  which  it  was  pre<licte<l  that  the  whole  of  the  guaran- 
•'  teed  debt  wouM  be  exiinguishci]  in  a  certain,  and  that  a  small, 
"  number  of  years.  These  predictions,  however,  were  not  veri- 
"  £ed ;  and  the  time  having  expired  without  any  material  diaii- 
'*  Dutionofthe  Bhandarrydebt,  new  calculations  were  made,  and 
"  new  arrangements  were  grounded  on  them,  by  which  it  was  pre- 
"  dieted  with  the  same  confidence  as  before,  that  the  whole  debt 
'•  would  be  paid  ofF  within  a  ver)'  limited  period  ;  and  in  this  state 
"  things  have  remained  ;  tlie  failure  ofeach  successive  arrangement 
"  having  been  followed  up  by  the  adoption  of  another,  which 
'*  promised  jis  much,  and  effected  as  little*.  These  arrangements 
'*  failed,  because  in  none  of  the  calculations  which  were  the  basis 
•*  of  them  had  sufficient  allowances  been  made  for  adverse  con- 
"  tingeucies.  But  a  new  cause  of  failure,  which  no  accuracy  of 
"  calculation  could  have  guarded  against,  has  arisen  since  1820, 
**  when  Syajee  Row  was  placed  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers 
**  of  government.  His  highness  diverted  to  his  private  coffers  a 
"  large  portion  of  the  public  revenues^  in  the  form  of  bribes  for 
"  annually  underletting  the  land,  and  for  granting,  under  various 
**  pretexts,  remission  of  revenue.  While,  therefore,  Syajee  accu- 
*'  mulated  a  private  treasure  of  more  than  thirty  lacs,  the  revenues 
"  of  the  state  fell,  short  of  its  expenses,  the  pay  of  the  army,  and 
*'  various  other  public  charges,  fell  into  arrears.  As  often  as  these 
**  arrears  became,  from  their  amount,  a  source  of  serious  incon- 
'*  venience  to  his  highness,  and  should  have  induced  him  to  part 
"  with  a  portion  of  his  hoard  for  their  liquidation,  our  government 
**  relieved  him  from  the  pressure  by  guaranteeing  a  further  loan 
**  to  pay  off  the  arrears.  Under  this  system,  the  "juarantced  debts. 
'*  instead  of  diminishing,  naturally  mcreased,  and  rose  at  length 
"  to  a  greater  amount  j-  than  that  of  the  incumbrances  of  the 
"  Guicowar  government  in  1804-5,  before  our  Bhundarry  system 
"  had  commenced." 

7.  On  this  view  of  facts,  the  court,  after  detailing  the  failure 
from  similar  causes  of  the  septennial  lea.ses  made  by  the  resident, 
gave  their  approbation  of  the  measure  which  the  government  was 
compelled  to  adopt  of  a  temporary  sequestration  of  territory. 

•  They«ar  1816-17  wai  fijord  by  Major  Walker,  in  his  rejmrt  of  tho  10th  Jjjiu- 
aiy.  1809,  as  the  period  at  which  the  Guicowar  eoverument  would  bv  out  uf  debt. 
On  the  29th  NoTemb«r,  ISlft,  the  debt  was  i««t*d  to  be  54,97,690  nipewi,  but  there 
is  re ison  to  believe  that  its  real  amuunt  was  much  greater.  The  ^rear  18li^l9  was 
fined  tiy  Major  Caniac  an  ihe  pisriod  at  which  the  ileht  would  frutiahly  hi*  extiiicL. 
In  Ajvil  18'^0,  it  amuuntL-il  to  more  thau  a  crore  of  rupees,  while  the  pay  of  the 
army  WHS  Irom  three  to  fire  yean  in  Brrvarv.  In  that  year  Mr.  KlphinMune  Tinted 
Baroda,  aiid  f^noranleed  luan»  lu  the  amount  of  n crore  of  rupeti),  at  a  reduAd  intervNt. 
Accordiu^;  to  Mr.  Elphinstoue'a  cAlctiliitionn,  fiflefii  lues  were  to  l>e  annually  flppri>- 
priatcd  tu  the  rvdempiion  of  adebt  now  amountini^ to  13,*22,7,961  rupees.  In  I8'25-f>, 
notwilhatandiD^  coDuiderable  pBymenta  made  in  liquidation,  and  a  further  reduction 
of  the  tntereat  trom  lt>^  to  6  per  cent,  it  amouoled  to  1^3,81,310  rupees. 

t  1 ,33^1  ,•■'89  nipeea.    ■ 
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"  Nolhinc  therefore  remained,"  they  observe,  when  comment- 
ing on  Syajee's  conduct,  **  but  that  the  British  government 
"  should  take  (he  fulfilment  of  the  obligaiions  to  which  its  faith 
"  was  pledged  info  its  own  hands.,  either  by  assuming  the  teni- 
"  porary  management  of  the  whole  of  the  Guicowar's  dominions, 
"  by  exacting  a  permanent  cession  of  such  parts  of  his  territories 
"and  other  resources  as  should  be  equivalent  to  the  interests  of 
"  the  Bhandarry  debt,  or  by  temporarily  sequestrating  such  larger 
"  portion  of  them  as  should  enable  you  to  pay  off  the  principal  as 
"  well  as  the  interest  within  a  certain  perio<I. 

*'  To  the  first  of  these  three  modes  of  action,  it  was  a  sufficient 
"  objection  that  it  involved  a  greater  assumption  of  power  on  our 
"  part,  and  a  more  extensive  alteration  in  the  existing  order  of 
"  things  than  was  necessar}'  for  the  preservation  of  our  faith,  and 
"  the  speedy  redemption  of  the  Bhundarry  debt.  Y'our  choice. 
"  therefore,  lay  between  the  other  two  measures  ;  and  we  think 
"you  acted  wisely  in  adopting  the  alternative  of  a  temporary 
"  sequestration  in  preference  to  that  of  a  permanent  assumption 
"of  territor)\  We  likewise  entirely  approve  of  your  having  de- 
"  terrained  to  make  no  essential  change  in  the  mode  of  admiois- 
"  lering  the  district  you  have  sequestered,  and  of  your  having 
"  declared  to  the  Guicowar  government  that  these  districts  would 
"  be  restored  to  it  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  the  loaos 
"  we  had  guaranteed." 

8.  The  measures  subsequently  adopted  to  secure  the  benefits 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  our  alliance  with  the  Guicowar 
state  were  suggested  by  me  when  on  a  tour  through  Guzeerat. 
where  observation  on  the  spot,  added  to  my  previous  information. 
led  to  my  pro|>osing  plans  which  appeared  to  me  to  combine  the 
increase  of  political  and  military  strength  in  our  northern  pro- 
vinces with  future  benefits  to  our  allies,  and  considerable  reduction 
of  expense. 

9.  These  plans  embraced  the  objects  of  removing  the  resi- 
dency from  the  city  of  Baroda,  and  vesting  extended  power  •  in 
a  political  commissioner,  whose  residence  was  fixed  nt  Ahmed- 
abad  ;  at  which  central  spot  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
northern  division  was  also  stationed,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops 
placed  under  his  command.  All  former  separntion  of  our  troops 
(such  as  the  Guicowar  subsidiary  force,  &c.)  was  to  cease,  and 
the  whole  force  consolidated  became  the  northern  division  of  the 
array,  leaving,  however,  the  number  of  men,  stipulated  in  the 
various  treaties^  within  the  Guicowar's  territories,  at  the  dispo&al 
of  the  Commissioner,  under  whom  all  the  political  agents  m 
Gu7.emt  were  placed, 

10.  That  our  future  connexion  with  the  Guicowar  state  will 
be  free  from  trouble  it  woidd  be  folly  to  expect      We  must  recon- 

*  KAtt^-wiir  hat  t««n  plwed  iindtT  hi*  (*vnen]  control. 
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cile  ourselves  to  many  evils  and  embarrassments  in  this,  as  in  all 
similar  alliances  ;  we  have  only  a  choice  of  diflQcukies*  hut  these 
will  be  found  fexver  than  they  have  been,  if  we  have  wisdom  to 
persevere  with  undeviating  firmness  in  the  plan  we  have  adopted. 
It  is,  1  am  assured,  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  keep  ahve  the 
native  btatc ;  but  I  must  here  observc\  thai  while  1  um  decidedly 
adverse  to  that  conliiuied  interference  which  debases  and  destroys 
native  princes  and  chiefs,  1  can  never  approve  a  course  of  policy 
which  abstains  from  the  exercise  of  thai  general  control  vested  in 
U8  by  treaties,  until  those,  whom  our  counstfls  and  salutary  warn- 
ings might  have  saved,  plunge  themselves  into  irretrievable  ruin. 

11.  I  must,  in  conchidinj;  this  short  record  of  Barotla  affairs, 
state,  that  the  evils  attending  ihem,  both  as  afiecting  Syajee  and 
the  government,  have  been  greatly  a^^ravated  by  corrupt  agents 
instilling  into  his  mind  false  hopes  of  his  receiving  support  frons 
his  Majesty's  courts  of  law  at  Bombay,  and  afterwards  from  the 
visits  of  one  of  his  pn[K''i[)al  at^ents  to  Calcutta.  Proofs  will  be 
found  of  these  facts  in  the  records;  and  they  are  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  the  authorities  in  England,  They  may  not  be 
capable  of  complete  remedy,  but  that  shoultl  be  applied  as  far  as 
practicable;  for  there  exists  not,  amid  the  difliculties  which  must 
ever  attend  the  administration  of  the  empire,  one  more  likely  to 
generate  corruption  and  intrigue,  or  which  is  more  calculated  to 
hurry  princes  and  chiefs  to  their  ruin,  than  that  im[jression  which 
low  and  interested  men  create  and  maintain  of  their  beini^  able  to 
appeal,  in  political  matters,  beyond  the  local  government  under 
whom  they  are  placed. 

RATTY  WAR. 

12.  The  countries  of  Kaltywar  and  Mahee  Caunta  are  divided 
among  tributary  princes  and  chiefs,  each  exercising  independent 
power  in  the  internal  rule  of  his  own  limits.  Some  of  these  are 
under  our  direct  authority,  but  the  (greater  part  are  subject  to  the 
Guicownr.  but  placed  under  our  control  and  management,  as  we 
collect  the  tributes,  accounting  for  them  to  the  prince. 

13.  This  arrangement  is  indispensable  to  preserve  the  general 
peace  of  the  country,  and,  on  the  whole,  works  well,  though  often 
attended  with  embarrassment ;  but  this  chiefly  arises  from  our 
not  being  content  with  the  great  benefit  bestowed  on  these  conn- 
tries  by  the  comparative  mddness  of  our  rule,  and  the  good  done 
our  own  provinces,  by  the  additional  means  we  have  acquired  of 
saving  them  from  the  continued  attacks  of  predatory  neighbours. 
Instead  of  dwelling  upon  these  real  benefits,  and  of  receiving 
occasional  outrages  with  that  toleration  it  is  necessary  to  do  in 
such  countries  when  ufider  progress  of  improvement,  we  often 
hurry  to  condemn  the  whole  system,  from  its  wanting  some  of 
those  forms  which  we  have  introduced  into  more  settled  districts 
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uoiler  oar  direct  rule;  and  we  doobC  on  leg«l  grounds,  our  right 
of  interposing  our  authority  to  alleviflle,  when  we  cannot  alto- 
gether remove,  evils  of  much  magnitude.  Bat  oor  noo-inter* 
fereoce,  if  continued,  will  lead  to  unhappy  results.  Many  chieli 
have  contracted  to  maintain  the  local  peace,  and  ftuliag  in  tkii 
obligation,  they  are  liable  to  forfeitnre  of  iheir  lands;  but  cases 
cootinuaLly  occur,  when  ihey  really  have  not  the  power  of  fulfil- 
ling such  terms,  and  it  appears  harsh  to  punish  men  for  not  doiag 
what  they  cannot  do :  but  1  have  treated  this  point  very  fu^Jy*" 
my  minute  on  Katiiwar.  under  date  the  24ch  September,  1830, 
with  the  last  paragra-phs  of  which  I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my 
aabject. 

14.  **  The  permanent  control  over  these  coontries  must,  I 
*'  conceive,  carry  with  it  a  power  to  fulfil  the  ^araotees,  and  to 
**  maintain  the  general  peace  of  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar.  It  ts 
"  to  me  quite  evident,  tiiat  we  can  only  do  so  by  acting,  in  these 
**  instances,  as  our  predecessors  did.  llieir  interference  to  ponbh 
**  outrages  committed  by  outlaws  and  insurgents,  which  the  injaivd 
**  parties  had  not  power  to  do,  formed  a  part  of  the  existiag 
*'  usages  of  the  country  that  we  jruaranteed  ;  and  to  adopt  anotbgr 
**  course  ap|>ears  to  me  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  ol  oor 
*'  engagements. 

15.  "  It  may  be  stated  that,  thous^h  a  regard  to  our  pabKic 
"  &iih  recommended  such  a  course,  legal  difficulties  which  arise 
*'  out  of  a  strict  construction  of  these  tenures  must  render  the 
"  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  us  highly  objectionable.  These 
"objections,  probably,  did  not  occur  when  our  guarantee  was 
"  pledged,  and  the  chiefs  who  concurred  in  our  arran^^ements.  no 
'*  doubt,  expected  that  we  would  act  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
*  former  superiors  had  done.  Besides,  they  were  at  that  period 
^  nnder  the  rule  of  native  princes,  and  never  could  ha%*e  anlic^ 
'*  nated  events  which  would  subject  them  to  forfeiture  of  tbcir 
**  laiids,  to  which  they  now  are  liable  for  the  non-|»erfbrmaace  of 
**  engagements  which,  from  the  actual  condition  of  their  power* 
*^  they  may  be  unable  to  perform.  Of  this  I  am  convinced,  that 
"  if  we  do  not  interpose  our  authority,  more  than  we  have  hitherto 
"  done,  to  terminate  the  recurring  outrages  against  the  putdic 
**  peace,  this  country  will  either  remain  infested,  as  at  present, 
^  by  plunderers,  or  its  chiefs  will  fall  one  by  one  into  the  vortesc 
"  of  our  ordinary  rule.  An  event,  I  think,  much  to  he  depre- 
**  cated.  as  it  will  in  ever^'  view,  financial  and  |»olitical,  be  attended 
••  with  cvib.  The  change,  in  its  commencement,  will  spread 
"  alarm,  and  we  Khali  have  impressions  of  our  meditated  eo- 
"  croachments  spread  along  the  whole  of  our  western  frootiery 
"  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  soU  and  the  popolalioct,  it  b  CMMt 
f*  essential  we  should  be  regarded  as  protectois  and  supporten  oC 
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**  the  princes  and  chiefs  who  enjoy  their  power  from,  perhnfra,  an 
"  older  line  of  ancestry  than  any  in  hnHa,  if  not  in  the  worKl. 

lt>.  "  There  is  no  escape  from  such  a  consequence  that  I 
'*  can  contemplate,  except  we  either  abandon  Katty  war  to  anarchy, 
**  or  introduce  a  special  authority  suited  to  our  obligations,  to  the 
**  actual  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  the  usages  and  character 
••  of  its  inhabitants.  To  those  who  assume  that  we  are  restrained 
*'  from  framing  the  exercise  of  our  controlling  rule  over  snch 
"  countries  as  Kattywar,  according  to  its  condition,  by  the  atten- 
"  tion  we  are  bound  to  pny  to  estabhshed  regulations  or  legal 
*'  enactments,  I  can  only  reply,  that  if  such  are  found  to  be  incon- 
*'  sistent  with  the  diversihcd  character  of  our  power  over  the  dif- 
"  ferent  natives  of  India,  they  should  be  changed,  or  so  modified 
"  as  to  admit  exceptions.  The  period  is  arrived  when,  if  this  is 
"  not  done,  all  India  must  shortly  become  subject  to  our  courts  of 
•' Adawlut :  for  if  there  is  no  medium  between  these  and  the 
"  opposite  extreme  of  non-interference,  no  native  state,  in  the 
••  present  condition  of  India,  can  long  exist.  The  anarchy  that 
"  will  prevail,  from  constant  warfare  in  territories  contif^uous  to 
"  our  own,  or  the  follies  or  crimes  of  their  unconlrolled  princes 
"  or  chiefs,  must,  sooner  or  later,  make  them  become  subject  to 
(  \>ur  direct  rule, — an  event  which  is  assuredly  not  desirable;  and 
"  every  effort,  therefore,  should  be  made  by  which  it  can  be 
"  averted." 

17.  Referring  to  Katlywar,  I  proposed*,  in  the  first  instance^ 
that  the  political  agent  in  that  country  should  be  placed  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  commissioner  of  Guzcerat,  and  that 
the  latter  should  visit  Kattywar  twice  annually  ;  and  all  criminals 
who  had  been  guilty  of  capital  crimes,  such  as  robbery  and  mur- 
der, iu  the  territories  of  these  petty  states,  in  which  the  chiefs 
might  be  too  weak  to  punish  them,  should  be  tried  and  acquitted, 
or  sentenced  by  a  court  in  which  (he  commissioner  should  preside, 
aided  by  the  political  ao;enl  and  three  or  four  chiefs  as  assessors. 

18.  The  sentence,  when  death,  should  require  the  confirma- 
tion of  government.  I  bad  much  communication  on  the  subject 
of  a  trial  like  the  above,  while  in  Kattywar,  with  the  acting  poli- 
tical agent,  Mr.  Blane,  and  with  natives  the  most  conversant  with 
the  habits  and  actual  situation  oflhat  country,  and  found  all  of  the 
same  opinion  upon  this  point,  which  they  deemed  quite  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order :  and  they  thought,  as  1  do, 
that  without  some  such  arrangement  we  could  not  fulfil  our  gua- 
rantee of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  promote  its 
general  improvements.  It  would,  no  doubt,  add  greatly  to  our 
inBuence  and  power:  but  that  is  desirable  as  long  as  it  does  not 
su|>ersede  the  authority  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  Kattywar  in 
their  internal  administration. 

*  ThU  tuiB  l)<n.'u  (kjnv, 
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19.  There  has  been  no  change  in  our  existing  relation  wttk 
Catch :  but  the  forte  maintained  in  that  coantry,  as  frell  ai  tlie 
political  agency,  have  been  reduced  so  as  to  exceed,  in  a  fcry 
mall  degree*,  our  receipts  from  it.  The  whole  of  the  late  pro- 
ceediBgs  of  government,  re^^arding  that  country,  are  fully  stated 
in  my  minute  of  June,  1830. 

SATrARjiU. 

20.  I  have  in  my  minute,  dated  the  0th  September,  1630, 
entered  fully  upon  the  subject  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  and  the 

northern  jagheerdars,  whose  relations  have  undergone  no  chan^ 
since  first  established  in  1818,  and  finally  settled  in  1822.  The 
expense  of  the  political  agency  has  been  greatly  reduced,  by  an 
arrangement  that  vests  the  commandant  of  troops  at  Satiarah  (as 
at  Bhooj)  with  political  {K>wers.  I  have  stated  in  a  minute,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  hold  out  objects  of  ambition  to  military  ofitccrs 
who  render  themselves  acquainted  with  the  languages,  the  man- 
ners, and  usB^s  of  our  native  subjects  :  **  1  know  no  greater 
"  advantage  (1  added)  I  hat  government  can  derive  from  their 
*'  success,  than  being  able,  when  ihey  attain  rank,  to  combine,  io 
•■  one  person,  military  and  political  duties.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
*'  cumstances  this  is  of  the  greatest  utility  ;  and  on  the  occurrence 
**  of  war  on  an  extended  scale,  the  benefits  which  may  result  from 
♦•  it  are  incalculablef." 

21.  A  recent  rupture  between  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah  asd  tlie 
family  and  ndherents  of  the  minor  chief  of  Ukulcote,  who  was 
under  his  care  as  guardian,  occasioned  his  garrison  to  be  expeUed 
from  that  strong  fortress  ;  but  my  being  in  the  Deccan  at  the 
period,  and  instantly  moving  troops  from  every  quarter,  produced 
the  early  termination  of  an  affair,  which,  had  less  prompt  measures 
been  adopted,  might  have  been  attendet]  with  great  expense  and 
much  loss  of  life,  i  state  tliis  fact,  because  it  is  the  second  time 
(the  first  instance  occurred  in  (Juzeerat  ^),  within  this  year,  that 
my  presence  in  the  provinces  has  remedied  the  great  defects  of 
our  system,  which  subdivides  power  in  a  degree  that  creates  delays. 
which  are  alike  injurious  to  the  financial  and  political  interests  of 
government. 

UVSCAT. 

22.  None  of  our  subsisting  engagements  with  the   Imaamof 

•  Sec  Minuti.  Ite., "  Cntcb." 

f  The  Utt  Stt  'noMM  Miutro,  Sir  h^ny  CIoot,  Sir  Onid  Oeterriooy,  Colp^ 
1V»Jk«,  mut\  twfwdi,  WKMf  bi  ^4memd  u  ioataoeH  of  tlw  wbaalacc  that  may  bi  ^ 

rivvtl  Trvm  tLi«  t  oiahtnitioB  ot  pulitic&l  powrr  with  mUitary  cawiiid. 

t  Aa  irapmtor  invMted  th«  Donb-vaalcm  district  vKh  nru-ly  6000  phiaJawi,  «^ 
v«rv  «{jcrtljly  aiacuwtitnl  by  ny  brinK  withtfl  fiiffty   buIm  of  thv 
ypfai*  to  th«  diSmnt  eofps  to  aofe. 
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Muscat,  or  Arab  chiefs,  have  been  modified  or  changed.  Inter- 
ference in  iheir  internal  disputes  hasbeeu  carefully  avoided,  while 
piracy  has  been  repressed,  and  the  increasing  trade  now  carried  on 
in  Arab  bnglas*,  announces  the  success  of  ihat  huniane  and  ivise 
policy  which  sought  ihe  reform  of  these  predatory  tribes,  by  open- 
inj;  to  them  honest  and  profitable  em[iIoynient. 

In  conformity  with  my  minute,  uo(ed  in  the  margin^  (the  mea^ 
sures  sujrgested  in  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment), Lieutenant  Burnes  has  been  directed  to  proceed  up  the 
Indus  with  presents  for  Runjeet  Singh:  and  he  may  be  expected 
to  add  to  his  political  labours  a  much  more  complete  account  than 
we  yet  possess  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  particularly  its 
"  Deila." 

PRIVILEGF.D  CLASSES. 

24.  There  are  few  considerations  more  connected  with  the 
])olitical  prosperity  of  the  territories  of  Bombay  than  the  main- 
tenance of  the  privileged  classes  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  further 
extension  of  an  order  which  gives  such  hope  of  forming  a  respect- 
able and  attached  native  aristocracy.  My  attention  was  early 
directed  to  this  subject;  and  having  visited  Poona  soon  after  my 
arrival,  I  brought  (o  the  notice  of  the  board  J,  and  proposed 
arrangements  to  which  my  colleagues  agreed.  To  understand 
these  arningements,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  this  order,  and  its  present  condition,  as  well  as  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  maintained. 

25.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822  registers  were  apfiointed 
to  the  Deccan,  and  the  nobility  aiid  gentry  became  alarmed  lest 
they  should  be  made  liable  to  the  forms  and  process  of  such 
English  courts  as  they  had  already  heard  of  in  the  Concan.  la 
the  middle  of  the  same  year  Mr.  niphinstone  visited  the  Deccan, 
and  received  remonstrances  on  the  subject  from  the  Vinchorektir 
and  other  chiefs,  who  quoted  his  proclamation  of  the  1 1th  of 
February^  I8l8,  by  which,  they  said,  all  the  privileges  enjoyed 
undf  r  the  Maharutta  government  had  been  guaranteed  ;  that  the 
revolution  had  burdened  them  with  debts,  which  they  never  could 
pay ;  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  a  breach  of  faith,  and  ruinous 
to  their  character  and  comfort,  to  subject  them  to  adawtuts.  In 
consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  when  courts  of  justice  were 
introduced  into  the  Deccan,  the  same  order  which  announced 
their  a[)pointment  and  jurisiliciion  contained  "  a  list  of  persons  of 
"  rank  to  whom  some  exemption  from  strict  process  was  intendeil  ;*' 
which  measure,  and  the  further  refuge  that  the  conami&sioner 
aflbrded  to  these  persons,  by  hearing  representations  and  petitions 
daily,  prevented  for  the  moment  further  complaint. 

*  These  vesstls  cany  fnim  50  *o  200  tons.  f  Snrvej-  nf  Ihe  Iitdiia. 

I  Vitk  HinutH  urth«  tiuverour  tfDtvratt  ia  CouueU,  Jan.  30ih,  1624. 
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26.  Mr.  Chaplin  wrote  *  to  government  that  the  Surdan 
must  not  only  be  exempt  from  ordinary  process,  but  that  the 
judges  should  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  drag  up  to  court  uno^ 
cessarily  men  of  rank  and  respectability  on  even  criminal  char^g^es; 
and  government  accordingly  ordered  without  reser\'ation  thai 
causes  against  Surdars  were  to  be  reported  to  the  '*  commissioner, 
"  who  would  take  measures  himst'lf  for  settling  them,  or  furnish 
"  the  judge  with  special  instructions  in  each  case.*'  The  judges 
were  also  directed  to  treat  men  of  rank  with  the  consideration  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  usage,   and  received  a  full  direction 

to  set  aside  forms  that  were  harsh  and  derogatory  to  their  cha-     \ 
meter.     The  commissioner  accordingly  divided  f  the  privileged 
orders  into  three  classes*  exempting  some  persons  entirely,  and     r 
others  partially,  from  the  strict  process  of  the  courts.  ^ 

27.  A  new  difficulty  arose.  Suits  had  been  filed,  and,  in 
some,  decrees  passed  by  the  registers  J,  against  Sunlars,  which 
coutd  never  have  been  forced  without  ruining  lliem  ;  and  their  i 
creditors  gave  them  no  rest  in  the  adawlut,  and  no  intermission  of  • 
private  tukaza§.  To  meet  this  evil,  the  judge  was  empowered  to  I 
execute  such  cases  partially  in  reference  to  the  debtor's  rank  aod  I 
means,  and  tukaza  was  declared  illegal  by  proclamation. 

28.  In  two  months  afterwards  the  commission  was  abolished. 
The  political  duties  of  that  officer  were  transferred  to  government, 
the  vakeels  of  the  Surdars  to  the  Persian  secretar)''s  office,  and 
the  Poona  and  revenue  duftars  (by  which  last  the  commissioner 
had  exercised  a  check  over  collectors)  to  a  sub-secretary  in  th« 
territorial  department.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  however,  having  at  the 
same  lime  repaired  to  Poona,  his  presence  weakened  the  effect  of 
the  evils  pro<luced  by  the  loss  of  the  commissioner,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  something  more  than  a  judge  and  a  collector 
was  required  in  the  Deccan  ;  and  the  delicacy  of  the  duty  en- 
trusted to  the  judge  in  respect  to  claims  against  Surdars,  and  the 
striking  contrast  it  presented  to  the  rigid  and  uncompromising 
routine  of  an  adawlut,  suggested  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
separate  jurisdiction  for  its  jierformance  The  agent  for  Surdars 
was  appointed.  This  was  the  stale  of  affairs  when  I  came  to 
India.  I  was  easily  convinced  of  the  evil  of  retaining  the  native 
vakeels  of  chiefs  in  a  society  constituted  as  that  of  the  island  of 
Bombay  is,  and  that  the  records  of  the  Poonah  office  could  not 
be  conveniently  referred  to  if  kept  at  the  presidency,  and  that  the 
revenue  duftars  without  a  competent  superintendent  would  be 
quite  useless ;  and  that  the  heavy  adawlut  duties  of  the  agent  left 
him  but  little  leisure  for  the  trial  of  suits  against  Surdars,  which 

*  Letter  of  OctutjM,  I8'2&  f  CimiUr  Uita,  jMtury  9th,  \8-20. 

I  Letter  fruiu  Voonti  Judin  to  commicnonirr,  dAled  Aiiril  15th,  1826.     His  cnMrrr 

Muy  4th.  1820. 
if  i;uu(iuuc(l  lUiil  viuluut  iiniiurtuuit}.— Litter  uf  ^fuvTlnb■:r,  IH'JS. 
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had  fallen  info  great  arrears.  This  combination  of  causes  led  to 
my  proposing  several  modificatiorts  of  the  system.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  the  appoinlmentof  a  deputy-afrent  of  Surdars, 
acting  under  the  agent,  but  with  the  undermentioned  specific 
duties : — 

To  hear  original  and  appealer!  suits  against  Surdars  ; 

To  be  the  medium  of  communication   between   thera  and 

government ; 
To  receive  their  vakeels,  and  to  pay  themselves  all  the  court- 
eous attention  which  they  derive  from  the  representative 
of  government ; 
And  lastly  (though  not  specified  in  the  instructions),  (o  form 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  Persian  secretary's  office 
whenever  the  government  was  in  the  Deccan.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that,  for  many  yearSj  and  until  those 
that  belong  to  the  privileged  classes  fully  understand  their 
condition^  an  experienced  and  able  deputy-Hgent  cannat 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  agent 
for  Surdars,  with  high  judicial  duties  to  perform,  could 
give  that  minute  attention  to  the  arbitration  of  4lifrtTence3 
which  occur  to  any  of  these  classes  ;  much  less  could  he 
accompany  the  governor  when  on  a  lour  in  the  Deccan, 
Candeish,  or  the  southern  Mahratta  country, 

29.  The  general  reasons  for  maintaining  this  appointment 
will  be  found  in  my  minute  noted  in  the  margin  *.  But  it  is  on 
its  superior  economy,  as  well  as  utility,  I  ground  ray  opinion  for 
the  necessity  of  its  continuance- 

30.  The  deputy-agent  has  attended  me  at  Dapooree,  and 
throughout  all  my  tours  in  the  Deccan.  He  has  completely  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  Persian  secretary,  having  conducted  all  my 
intercourse  with  princes  and  chiefs.  He  has  during  that  period 
translated  and  disposed  of  seventeen  hundred  and  four  petitions, 
all  of  which  have  been  iubraitted  by  him,  and  orders  given  regard- 
ing ihem  by  me.  Nor  has  this  prevented  [he  execution  of  other 
duties.  Four  hundred  and  frHy-six  suits  and  arbitrations  have 
been  decided  and  adjusted  during  the  period  of  the  last  two  years 
and  a  half.  The  cost  of  the  whole  charge  of  the  agent's  depart- 
ment, including  the  agent,  his  deputy,  and  office,  is  2-t,4 17  rupees 
per  annum.  Since  it  was  esloblished^  tlie  Persian  secretary's 
duty  has  been  [>erformed  with  the  governor,  during  twenty  months 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Deccan,  at  an  extra  charge  only  of  40(M} 
rupees,  and  this  includes  a  very  long  tour  through  the  southern 
Mahratta  country. 

31.  The  extra  disbursements  of  these  twenty  months  arc 
little  more  than  one-half  of  what  that  part  of  the  Persian  office 
cost  thai  attended  Mr.  Elphinslone  four  months  in  1826.  when 
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his  tonr  did  not  extend  beyond  Sattara ;  hut  there  cannot  be 
doubt  as  to  the  buperior  economy,  as  well  as  efUciency,  of  ihe 
governor,  when  in  the  Deccan,  being  aided  by  his  office,  instead 
of  that  of  the  Persian  secretary. 

32.  1  stated  in  a  minute  noted  on  the  margin  *  the  policy  of 
maintaining  the  privileged  clasbes  (particularly  the  third  class). 
"  That  there  is  nothing  in  the  new  code  that  creates  inconveni- 
"  ence  or  embarrassment  from  the  existence  or  extension  of  the 
"  privileged  classes  of  the  Deccan  ;  and  I  confidently  stale  thai, 
"  during  my  whole  exj>erience  in  India,  I  have  known  no  instilu- 
"  tion  so  prized  by  those  who  enjoy  its  exemptions,  or  nnore  gn- 
"  tifying  to  the  whole  people  among  whom  it  was  established." 
"  It  is  recognised  (as  I  have  elsewhere  slated)  by  the  lowest 
**  orders  as  a  concession  in  forms  to  those  whom  they  deem  their 
"  superiors,  and  as  such  is  received  as  a  boon  by  a  community 
"  who,  from  their  condition,  neither  understand  nor  appreciate 
"  tho.'te  unyielding  forms  that  deny  alike  advantage  of  birth  or 
"  the  claims  of  rank  and  of  service;  and  when  one  of  my  col- 
"  leagues  deprecated  what  he  termed  a  departure  from  an  even 
"  course  of  Justice,  wherein  all  injurious  distmctions  are  unknown. 
"  and  expressed  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  which 
"  *  confers  the  privileges  that  have  been  conferred  on  the  third 
"  class  of  the  order/  'I  will  ask  (I  observe*!,  in  reply)  if  privileges 
'*  and  exemjttions,  similar  in  [irinciple  to  those  from  which  aigu- 
"  raents  that  have  t>een  brought  forward  on  the  occasion  go  to 
*'  exclude  our  native  subjects,  are  not  familiar  to  every  goveru- 
"  ment  of  the  known  world  P  Have  the  principles  of  equality,  as 
"  to  the  substance  of  justice,  banished  from  England  privileges 
"  and  exemptions  that  mark  in  the  forms  and  processes  of  law 
"  the  distinctions  of  birth,  of  rank,  of  office  ?  Has  not  the  peer 
"  the  pri\  ilege  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  ?  Is  he  not  exempt  from 
*'  personal  arrestj  except  in  criminal  matters  ?  And  does  he  not 
"  in  certain  cases  claim  dislinction  even  in  death,  by  asserting  a 
"  right  to  resign  his  life  on  (he  block,  not  on  the  gallows  ?  Mem* 
"  hers  of  parliament  have  mnny  privileges:  that  of  freedom  from 
"  arrest  is  a  principal  one.  Judges  and  the  clerg)'have  privileges; 
"  and  to  all  these,  and  to  officers  high  in  the  civil  and  mdilary 
«  employ  of  (heir  countr^s  usage  has  granted  a  courteous  treat- 
"  ment  which  confers  distinction  even  where  the  right  is  not 
*'  established.  All  this  existing  under  our  government,  and  in  a 
"  country  where  man  is  more  upon  a  par  willi  man  in  reality  than 
'*  in  any  nation  in  the  universe,  proves  how  natural  the  desire  of 
**  such  distinction  is  to  the  human  breast.  Yet,  when  we  became, 
"  through  a  combination  of  extraordinary  causes  and  events, 
"  sovereigns  of  India,  whose  population  cherish  distinctions  in  ibe 
"  various  branches  of  the  community  more  than  any  people  of 
•  SejiUmlwr  4th,  lHi9. 
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"  the  earth,  we  desire  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  to  adroit  no 
"  privileges  or  exemptioivs  even  in  the  form  of  the  judicial  branch 
"  of  our  adoiinistrulion.  The  inhalulants  oT  this  vast  empire  are 
•*  all  to  be  reduced  to  one  level.  The  same  writ,  the  same  mes- 
"  senger,  is  to  summon  nohle  and  peasant  to  our  court  of  adaw- 
'"  lut,  and.  beyond  what  the  courtesy  of  an  English  *  judge  may 
"  choose  to  bestow^  not  one  ai:in  is  to  have  a  [)ri\ilege  that  marks 
"  the  high  family  of  wlxich  he  is  ihe  re[iresentalive»  the  honour- 
"  able  place  he  holds  in  the  community,  ihe  name  he  may  have 
"  acquired  by  public  works  or  charitiest  or  the  obligations  the 
"  state  owes  him  for  his  civil  or  military  services. 

33.  "  There  are  reasons,"  I  added,  "  why»  as  foreign  rulers, 
"  we  cannot  elevate  the  natives  of  India  to  a  level  with  their 
"  conquerors.  Wc  are  compelled  by  policy  to  limit  their  ambi- 
"  tion,  both  in  the  civil  government  and  in  the  army,  to  inferior 
"grades;  but  this  necessity  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
"  strongest  of  reasons  for  granting  them  all  that  we  can  wtth 
**  safety.  Their  vanity  and  love  of  distinction  are  excessive;  and 
"  a  politic  gratification  of  such  feelings  may  be  made  a  powerful 
"  means  of  creating  and  preserving  a  native  aristocracy,  worihy  of 
"  the  name,  and  exciting  to  honourable  action  men,  whom  a 
"  contrar)'  system  must  degrade  in  their  own  estimation  and  in 
*•  that  of  the  community,  and  who,  instead  of  being  the  most 
"  efficient  of  all  ranks  to  preserve  order,  and  give  dignity  to 
"  the  society  to  which  they  belong,  and  strength  to  the  govern- 
**  ment  to  which  they  owe  allegiance,  are  depressed  by  our  level- 
"  ling  system  into  a  useless  and  discontented  class.  Many, 
"judging  from  results,  ascribe  to  the  want  of  virtue  and  good 
"  feeling  and  to  rooted  discontent  in  this  class,  what  appears  to 
*'  me  to  be  distinctly  attributable  lo  our  conduct  as  rulers.  We 
"  shape  our  system  to  suit  our  own  ide;is.  The  constitution  of 
"  our  government  requires  in  all  its  branches  an  efficient  check, 
"  and  great  regularity  ;  but  in  our  attention  to  forms  and  routine, 
"  we  too  often  forget  the  most  essential  maxims  of  state  policy; 
"  and  every  deviation  is  arraigned  that  disturbs  the  uniform  usages 
*'  of  our  offices  or  courts  of  justice.  No  motives  stnte<]  lo  their 
"  prejudices  and  their  habits  are  sup[5lied  to  awaken  the  inert  lo 
"  action,  to  kindle  the  embers  of  virtue,  or  to  excite  an  honour- 
"  able  ambition,  among  our  native  subjects.  Yet,  pursuing  this 
"  system,  our  records  teem  with  eulogies  on  the  excellencies  of 
'•  our  establishments,  and  ihe  degeneracy  of  all,  and  particularly 
••  the  higher,  classes  of  India,  whom,  in  the  case  before  me,  it  is 
••  desired  (from  no  cause  that  I  can  understand,  but  rigid  adher- 
"  ence  to  system)  to  exclude  from  a  few  unimportant  privileges, 

•  From  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  effect  of  eli.tiate  on  the  health  uf  Kuro- 
peana,  a  youth  but  a  few  yean  from  achool  often  ufficiatet  aa'*a  jud|{^  of  a  ZiUah 
court. 
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**  whicli,  thoogh  hltie  more  Uun  a  sluuiow  of  distiadiOD,  are 
"  lOQg^  for  with  an  ea^emesft  that  sioi^farly  shows  the  character 
'*  of  (be  coiDinuDity,  and  ooafinns  me  in  the  bejief  1  have  loo^ 
"entertained,  that  by  our  neglect  in  conciliating  and  honouring 
"  the  higher  and  more  respectable  class  of  oar  native  subjects, 
"  we  ca&t  away  the  iDOst  powerful  means  we  possess  of  pronooting 
«  the  prosperity  and  pennanence  of  this  empire.  The  maJnte- 
**  nance  of  the  privileged  claitaes  in  the  Deccao,  and  the  extension 
**  of  that  excellent  institution  to  our  northern  province^  where  it 
**  is  most  |>articularly  required,  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  esta- 
'*  blishment  of  a  high  local  authority.  I  have  fully  Created  this  sub- 
**  ject  in  a  letter  *  to  Lord  Wdliam  Bentinck,  upon  the  revision  of 
*'  the  general  administration  of  this  presidency.  In  enumerating 
"  the  many  advantages,  financial  as  well  as  political,  that  would 
*'  result  from  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  tlie  dificrent 
**  divisions  of  our  lerrttor) ,  I  have  stated  my  opinion  that  this 
**  form  of  rule  was  essential  to  enable  us  to  presene  the  privileged 
'*  classes  in  the  Deccan  and  the  southern  Maharatta  country,  as 
'*  well  as  to  introduce  them  to  Guzerat.*' 

34.  "  It  appears  (I  added)  to  me  desirable,  that  emplojiaeot 
*'  and  means  of  distin^ishing  themselves  in  the  public  service 
**  should  be  early  afforded  to  this  class.  That  we  cannot  do, 
**  without  they  have  confidence  in  support  and  protection  from 
"  some  high  local  authority.  Their  alarm  at  our  regulations, 
"  which  are  few  and  easy  to  be  understood,  will  grBdually  snb- 
**  side  ;  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  will  be  acquired  ;  but  men 
"  of  rank  can  only  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  public  duties  by  a 
"  beUef,  grounded  on  personal  feelings,  that  they  are  safe  in  their 
"  honour  and  character,  which  they  never  can  while  the  constnic- 
"  tion  of  our  provincial  administration  exposes  them  to  the  daily 
"  hazard  of  being  placed  under  superiors  often  changing,  and 
"  sometimes  of  comparative  junior  standing,  and  at  the  head  of 
**  distinct  departments." 

35.  **  The  privileged  classes  in  the  Deccan  (I  observed  in 
**  the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded^  were  instituted  by  Mr.  EU 
"  phinstone.  This  order  was  regarded  by  him  with  anxious  soH- 
*'  citude  till  the  day  of  his  embarkation  ;  and  he  went  to  his  native 
"country  accompanied  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  tlieir  re- 
"  gnrd  and  gratitude."'  1  have,  in  my  treatment  of  individuals, 
and  in  every  arrangement  connected  with  this  class,  endeavoured 
to  follow  the  steps  of  my  predecessor ;  and  my  previous  know* 
ledge  of  many  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  other  circumstances, 
have  given  me  many  advantages  in  allaying  their  fears,  and  con- 
firming their  confidence  in  the  preservation  of  an  onler,  to  which 
recent    events   have    shown    they    attach    importance,    and    are 
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prompt  to  resist  every  change  *  of  that  aiJministnition  of  the  laws 
which,  modified  as  they  are  with  reference  io  (heir  feelings  and 
condition,  they  recognize  as  the  best  that  could  he  established. 

NUZBRANA. 

36.  As  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  privileged 
orders,  and  still  more  with  the  preservation  and  creation  of  a 
landed  aristocracy,  1  must  consider  the  question  of  eslahlishin^ 
Nuzerana,  now  under  reference  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  as  one  of  much  importance  ;  and  I  ahAl  be  pardoned, 
therefore,  if  I  recapitulate  at  some  length  the  reasons  which  make 
me  so  anxious  upon  a  subject  which,  in  my  opinion,  so  seriously 
involves  the  prosperity  of  the  political  interest  of  this  quarter  of 
India. 

37.  My  minutes,  noted  in  the  margin  f ,  upon  the  subject  of 
Nuzerana  (or  fine  upon  succession),  are  too  voluminous  to  give 
an  abstract  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  state,  that  early  after  my 
arrival  at  Bombay,  I  took  up  this  subject  on  the  ground  of  a 
minute  of  Mr.  Cha|)Iins,  formerly  commissioner  of  the  Deccan, 
whose  local  knowledge  and  general  experience  well  qualiiied  him 
to  judge  such  a  question.  It  had  in  its  favour  that  of  being  a 
tax  that  was,  one  way  or  another,  familiar  to  all  holders  of  grants 
of  lands  throughout  India ;  it  was  recommended  in  the  quarter 
where  I  proposed  to  introduce  it  by  the  peculiar  circumstance  of 
our  largest  landholders  {the  Mahratta  Jagheerdars)  holding  a 
considerable  proportion  of  their  lauds  as  serinjams,  or  military 
service  tenures.  To  the  inhenLance  of  these  lands,  their  direct 
heirs  were  admitted  to  have  undoubted  right;  but  that  of  adop- 
tion,  though  granted  to  several,  was  refused  to  others  ;  and  this,  I 
found,  threw  doubt  and  distress  upon  the  minds  of  all,  unfavour- 
able to  their  happiness,  to  (he  prosperity  of  their  estates,  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

38.  The  imposition  of  Nuzerana  was  of  course  popular  with 
them,  because  it  secured  an  inheritance  which  hnd  been  rendered 
uncertain  ;  but,  on  the  other  h:uid,  our  refusing  it  because  they 
had  no  |H)sitive  right,  inclutled  nn  annihilation  of  their  family, 
which,  tmder  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  they  were 
ex[>osed  under  a  native  government,  they  could  but  little  dread, 

39.  It  has  been  argued  that  Bajee  Kow,  in  several  cases, 
resumed  their  estates.  In  the  early  part  of  Bajee  How's  reign 
this  was  not  his  policy  :  in  latter  times,  he  became  alarmed  at 
the  increasing  power  of  his  nobles,  and  certainly  did  so  ;  hut  his 

*  Tho  aildratft  presttntiMl  to  the  Goreroor  at  Poona,  Iha  day  afii^r  thov  lieajd  or  the 
falte  olltf^tiuQ  uf  the  nativtn  of  Bomhay,  relatine  to  their  iWsire  to  have  llii^  jnri»- 
dictio.i  of  the  itipirmo  court  extended  to  the  piovmces,  is  a  ramarkable  proof  of  the 
value  they  iitluc)i  to  their  cunditioo. 

f  Juuti  10th,  1S28;  S«{it.  Ijlh,  1828;  Jiuiuary  Ulh,  1829:  Nov.  12tb,  1829. 
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limited  ns  it  is,  we  have  not  received  a  Inc  and  a  Iinlf.  I  consider, 
however,  ihat  circumstances  gave  one  of  the  chiefs,  Chintamun 
Kow  Putwurdhun,  so  full  a  right  to  the  confirmiition  of  his  adop- 
tion, that  1  have  not  hesitated  to  give  hira  a  letter  to  that  effect, 
stating  that  the  whole  suhjecl  being  before  the  Court  of  Directora 
was  the  only  ground  which  led  me  to  refrain  from  complyin)^  with 
his  earnest  request,  so  blronj^ly  supported  as  it  was  by  the  fact 
and  claims,  and  so  earnestly  recommended  by  the  political 
agent. 

Appah  Dessye  Nepankur  is  another  case  in  which  leave  to 
adopt  cannot,  1  ihink^  be  refused.  He  is  most  anxious  from 
being  in  very  infirm  heaUh  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  country  is  in  a 
state  of  agitation  from  fear  of  the  consequences  that  will  attend 
his  death. 

43,  In  reference  to  this  chief  and  Chintamun  Row.  who  are 
the  greatest  of  the  jagheerdars,  I  have,  in  my  remarks  on  the 
probable  result  of  the  views  of  the  Supreme  (iovernment  on  this 
point  bein^  adopted,  observed — *'  1  cannot  know  how  far  the 
"  Supreme  Government  would  consider  the  case  of  both  or  either 
"  of  these  chiefs  as  exceptions  to  the  operation  of  the  principles 
"  they  have  stale<i ;  but  it  is  proper  I  should  here  observe,  that 
*'  if  either  lakes  place  while  1  am  at  the  head  of  this  presidency, 
"  I  shall  entreat  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  pause  before 
"  he  direct  the  resumjytion  of  lands  of  chiefs  who  have  acted  so 
"  prominent  a  part  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Their  reputation 
**  is  known  throughout  ull  the  southern  parts  of  India  ;  and  these 
"  chiefs,  whatever  has  l>een  their  conduct  at  various  [periods  of 
"  their  history,  havi;  had  their  names  associated  with  our  first 
"  successes  in  the  Ucccnn.  having  co-operated»  in  18<.HJ  and  18t)3, 
"  as  allies  of  the  British  troops,  and  having  subsequently,  with 
"  their  numerous  dependants,  been  settled  by  us  in  the  jagheers 
"  they  now  enjoy." 

44,  The  resumption,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  com- 
pelled by  treaty  to  admit  of  them  or  their  widows  arlopting  a  soo 
according  to  tlie  us»ges  of  Hindoos,  might  be  no  injustice, 
but  it  would  nevertheless  be  deeply  injurious  to  our  interests.  It 
would  add  to  the  impression,  already  too  common,  of  our  grasping 
policy.  Men  who  would  applaud  our  seizing  upon  lands  by  con- 
quest, or  who  would  not  be  startled  by  our  arbitrarily  imprison- 
ing, or  even  pvitting  to  death,  those  we  deem  hostde,  would  con- 
sider the  annexaliouj  during  a  period  of  peace,  of  the  estates  of 
chiefs  above-stated  to  our  territories,  as  an  act  which  violated 
implied,  if  not  direct,  pledges  of  favour  and  protection  ;  and  it 
would  bereave  of  all  hope  those  who  held  properly  in  land,  that 
was  liable  under  any  pretext  to  be  attached  by  government.  The 
legal  right  we  had  to  attach  such  lands  in  the  fad u re  of  direct 
heirs  was  much  dwelt  upon  ;  to  which  I  replied, — '*  With  respect 
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*'  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  proposed  to  be  subject  to 
**  Nuzerana  in  this  quarter  of  India,  it  ib  a  question  into  which  I 
"  have  never  entered.  The  legal  right  to  lands,  power,  or  office 
*'  of  a  conquered  people.  H[)pcars  to  me  to  be  such  as  the  con- 
'•  querors  may  choose  to  cofitinue  to  them  at  the  period  of  con- 
"  quebt,  or  aftenvards  confer."  In  examining  their  claims  and 
rights  when  sub3e(|uenlly  brought  into  discussion,  it  has  ever 
appeared  to  me  that  we  were  bound  to  consider  more  how  our 
acts,  words,  and  engagements  were  received  and  understood  by 
the  native  parties  concerned^  than  how  they  might  be  interpreted 
by  our  strict  rules  of  judging  and  deciding  upon  such  questions. 
Reasoning  upon  this  question  i  will  afRrm,  that  no  class  of  men 
had  more  right  to  expect  the  consideration  that  I  have  pro- 
posed should  be  granted  to  them,  than  the  principal  Maharatta 
Jagheerdars.  The  mode  in  which  they  have  for  thirty  years 
been  viewed  by  the  British  government;  the  manner  in  which 
their  submission  to  our  authority  was  received ;  and  the  great 
attention  with  which  they  have  always  been  treated  by  the  gover- 
nor in  person,  and  the  highest  functionaries  of  government;  com- 
bmed  with  the  leave  already  granted  to  numbers  to  adopt, — had, 
1  am  sure,  conveyed  an  impression  that  the  estates  we  left  in 
their  possession,  however  <lesignated,  would  not  be  resumed. 
They  judged  this  question  with  no  reference  to  legal  rights,  but 
to  the  usages  (o  which  they  had  been  habituated  ;  and  they  ex- 
pected the  same  motives  which  had  induced  the  British  govern- 
ment to  confirm  them  in  their  states,  during  a  struggle  in  which 
their  secession  from  their  prince  was  of  importance  and  gave  it 
reputation  at  a  |>eriod  of  victory,  when  peace  and  order  were 
advanced  by  acts  of  grace  and  generosity,  would  continue  to 
operate  to  the  benefit  of  their  families,  friends  and  dependents, 
who  submitted  at  the  same  lime  they  did  to  our  authority.  Such. 
I  linve  not  a  doubt,  were  the  impressions  of  these  chiefs,  and  such 
they  continued  to  entertain,  till  the  resumption  of  the  lands  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Poorundaree  family  created  a  great 
sensation;  but  that  has  been  much  allayed  by  its  being  con- 
sidered a  case  of  doubt  whether  the  adoption  of  the  late  chief  was 
complete  before  he  expired,  and  from  their  continuing  to  cherish 
hopes  ihiit  ihe  apfje^d  of  this  family  will  still  meet  with  attention. 
4o.  The  supreme  government,  from  the  tenor  of  their  reply, 
appeannl  to  attach  little  imjiortance  to  the  Jagheerdars  being 
obliijed  to  furnish  a  quota  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  horse:  this 
horse  it  was  concluded  from  a  former  report  of  Mr.  Chaplin's,  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  complete  inefficiency,  and  in  facta  mere  name 
of  a  subsidiary.  I  stated  in  reply,  that  such  bodies  of  men  were 
exactly  what  those  by  whom  they  were  employed  choose  to  make 
them,  and  that  I  meant  to  carry  into  execution  an  arrangement 
"^hich  four  hundred  of  Ihem  well  commanded   would   be  con- 
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stantly  on  duty  with  the  political  agent;  and  the  remainder  would 
be  kept  up,  and  called  for  on  emergency.  With  the  power  we 
had  from  treaties  to  enforce  (his  obligation,  1  could  entertain  no 
doubt  o(  rendering  the  contingent  etRcient.  It  has  already  be- 
come so;  and  the  reports  of  Mr.  Nesbitt  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  this  body  have  fulJy  verified  all  my  anticipations. 
They  are  now,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
employed  in  preserving  the  general  peace  of  the  country. 

4(>,  I  have  asserted  that  this  tax  might  be  greatly  extended, 
and  that  it  would  be  mo^it  profhictivc  and  not  unpopular.  The 
reasons  for  these  opinions  are  fully  given  in  my  minute.  The 
payment  of  Nuzerana  is  in  conformity  with  ancient  and  established 
usage;  it  is  associated  with  the  confirmation  of  hereditary  claims, 
and  as  a  tax  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  actual  condition 
and  feelings  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  which 
have  recently  become  subject  to  British  rule  in  this  quarter  of 
India.  The  same  view  of  this  question  has  been  taken  by  nearly 
all  the  most  able  revenue  ofhcers  at  this  presidency;  but  as  was 
to  be  expected,  very  diflerent  opinions  were  formed  by  some  of 
the  civil  fVinctionaries  of  other  settlements  to  whom  his  lordship 
in  council  thought  proper  to  refer  the  subject  for  consideration. 
Some  of  these  saw  no  prospect  of  success  in  the  proposed  main- 
tenance and  reforms  in  the  higher  classes  of  our  subjects;  others 
viewed  the  whole  plan  as  unfavourable,  from  its  interference  with 
the  cstablifihed  forms  and  processes  of  our  courts;  while  numbers 
could  not  anticipate  attachment  in  any  class  of  natives  except 
those  who  grew  rich  and  great  in  our  offices  and  establishments  ; 
and  the  latter  looked  to  create  from  them  a  native  aristocracy  in 
our  Indian  administration. 

47.  In  remarking  upon  arguments  like  the  above,  I  have 
stated  ♦ : — '•  It  is  a  too  common  usage  to  abandon  in  despair 
**  our  efforts  to  reform  petty  princes  and  chiefs  from  their  idle 
•*  and  lawless  habits,  and  to  consider  them  irreclaimable  from 
"  their  condition  to  that  of  good  and  attached  subjects  and 
"  dependents.  There  is  no  branch  of  our  Indian  administration 
"  in  which  I  have  had  more  experience  or  have  more  studied, 
"  and  1  must  affirm  my  l>elief  that  we  have  failed  more  from 
"  causes  on  which  I  shall  here  only  shortly  remark,  than  from 
"  the  impossibility  or  indeed  difficulty  of  effecting  the  object, 
'*  We  are  generally  fixed  in  the  belief  of  our  own  superiority, 
"  and  repose  too  great  confidence  in  our  own  native  ser>'ants,  to 
'*  have  that  patience  and  forbearance  and  to  make  the  allowances 
"  that  are  required  for  the  errors  of  those  we  desire  to  reclaim, 
**  We  too  often  expect  and  enforce  a  sudden  conformity  to  a 
"  system  of  rule,  that  is  opposed  to  every  existing  feeling  and 
"  prejudice  of  the  party  from  whom  it  is  exacted.  Were  this 
•  See  Mintile.  12th  Nov^  FAn^.  2tt. 
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"  not  the  case,  and  a  more  tolerant  system  is  established,  still 
"  men's  ("auks  and  crimes  are  from  the  nature  of  our  government 
'*  recorded  against  them ;  and  men  are  often,  on  the  statement  of 
"  an  agent  who  may  be  inexperienced  in  such  matters  or  misin- 
*'  formed,  driven  to  acts  of  contumacy  and  opposition  to  govern- 
•'  mcnt;  antl  these  acts,  which  according  to  their  knowledge  or 
**  experience  were  but  vt^nial  ofienceSj  are  construed,  by  the  more 
**  severe  maxim  of  our  rule,  into  inexpiable  crimes.  In  this  mo<Ie 
"  I  have  known  chief  after  chief  fall  before  our  unbending  sys- 
•*  lem.  In  some  parts  of  our  extended  dominions  this  may  liave 
*•  been  necessary.  I  neither  menn  to  impugri  the  wisdom  nor 
"  the  policy  of  those  who  have  had  to  reduce  such  countries  to 
•'  a  state  of  order,  and  render  tlieir  inhabitants  (whatever  was 
**  their  rank)  subordinate  to  our  princt[j]e3  and  obedient  to  the 
**  very  letter  of  our  laws  and  regulations :  but  as  a  desire  of 
'*  avoidinjir  these  results  has  suggested  the  measures  which  have 
'*  been  adopted  to  maintain  the  superior  classes,  and  particularly 
"  the  higher  Jagheerdars  in  the  Deccan, — and  as  I  believe  these 
•'  measures,  if  succes^sful,  will  ultimately  tend  to  promote  the 
•'permanent  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  quarter  of  India,  and 
"  in  so  douig  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  our  resources, — 
**  I  mubt  contend  that  ])eculiar  circumstances  require  that  the 
•'  question  as  it  affects  this  presidency  be  decided  not  as  to  its 
**  general  but  local  merits,*' 

48.  The  chiefs  and  natives  of  rank,  under  this  presidency, 
are  not  liable  to  come  into  collision  with  our  provincial  courts 
of  Justice^  as  they  have  dune  in  other  parts  of  India,  almost 
immediately  after  they  recognized  our  povvefj  and  before  they 
could  understand  or  brook  the  forms  and  principles  by  which 
these  courts  are  regulated.  Several  are  wholly  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Adawlut.  The  establishment  of  the  privileged 
classes  has  secured  others  exemfjtjons  in  our  law  proceedings, 
that  prevent  their  pride  being  offended  ;  and  our  short  and  simple 
code  is  becoming  every  day  more  known,  and  the  way  is  gra- 
dually paving  for  its  more  general  introduction.  Civil  suits 
under  this  code  will  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  respect- 
able natives*,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  our  laws  becoming 
popular.  From  all  these  causes  combined,  we  may  expect  that 
men  of  the  highest  n\nk  will  soon  be  reconciled  to  a  system,  in 
which  we  sacrifice  so  much  of  form  and  of  our  own  prejudices  to 
meet  theirs.  Though  several  of  the  great  Jagheerdars  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws,  it  is  provided  that  their  descend- 
ants (maintaining  their  personal  privileges)  shall  l>ecome  subject 
to  them  ;  but  as  those  who  are  not  exempt,  as  well  as  large  pro- 
prietors,  arc  magistrates  within   their   own  estates,  they  may  be 

*  Since  Ibis  Minute  was  written  they  have  been  nuule  entiicly  lo  by  a  new  regu- 
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pronounced  as  gra(lually  becoming  associated  with  ns  in  the 
administrution  of  the  country  ;  and  no  result  can  tend  more  to 
promote  the  Fntiire  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  part  of  India. 

49.  These  are  the  grounds  *  on  which  I  must  pray  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  hesitate,  before  they  direct  the  resumption  of  the 
estates  of  the  Jagheerdars  (subject  to  this  presidency)  on  failures 
of  their  heirs-male.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  desire  that 
adoption  should  be  permitted  and  Nuzerana  taken.  I  am  fear- 
ful to  disturb  the  actual  condition  of  (he  principal  countries 
possessed  by  these  chiefs.  I  can  see  no  profit  to  the  slate  from  the 
measure;  and  J  am  certain,  however  lawful  we  may  deem  it,  we 
shall  suffer  greatly  in  our  local  re[)utalion,  anil  destroy  the  fairest 
prospect  I  have  yet  seen  in  India,  of  not  only  presen'ing  a  high 
and  intelligent  aristocracy,  but  of  gaining  their  attachment  by 
associating  them  in  the  administration  of  the  countr)'. 

50.  I  have  in  the  minute  referred  to,  enumerated  the  claims 
of  those  high  families  upon  whom  the  resolution  of  the  Supreme 
Government  would  operate  most  severely,  and  shall  close  these 
obser\'ations  with  some  further  extracts  from  my  last  minute  on 
this  subject. 

51.  '•  I  am  quite  sensible  I  mav  be  accused  |  by  many  of  mix- 
"  ing,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  too  much  of  feelings  for  Indi- 
"  viduals  with  questions  of  policy  ;  but,  if  (his  is  a  crime,  I  can 
'*  only  state  it  is  one  to  which  I  attribute  much  of  that  success 
**  that  has  attended  my  efforts  in  the  public  service.  I  have  en- 
••  deavoured  through  life  (and  shall  as  long  ns  I  nm  employed)  to 
"  mitigate  what  I  deem  (he  evil  effects  produced  by  a  cold  and 
•*  inflexible  policy,  which,  substituting  in  almost  all  cnses  attention 
"  to  principle  for  consideration  of  persons^  mns  counter  to  the  feel- 
'*  ings  and  usages  of  natives.  I  Uuow  the  change  must  take  place, 
•*  but  I  df sire  it  should  be  gradual :  and  I  cannot  convince  myself, 
•'  that  either  our  financial  or  political  interest  will  he  promoterl,  by 
**  the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  consign  to  early  extinction 
'*  the  family  of  the  Jai^heerdar  of  Vinchoor,  or  that  of  a  man  of 
'*  rank  and  character  like  Balla  Sahib  Hastia,  or  Hajah  Bahadar, 
'*  and  several  others  belonging  to  that  class,  whose  estates,  it  is 
"  »he  opinion  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in 
"  Council  should  be  resumed.  The  revenue  to  be  obtained  by 
"this  measure  would  be  eventual,  and  never  would  be  great; 
"and  we  should  lose  the  impression  which  our  consideration 
•'  of  these  chiefs  would  make  upon  all  classes,  and  which  would 
•'  be,  for  reasons  stated,  particularly  useful  on  the  introduction  of 
**  the  Nuzerana  on  an  extended  scale. 

52.  "  On  ail  these  grounds  I  mu>?t  hope  that  this  class  will  meet 
"  with  the  liberal  consideration  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
"  Directors,  and  that  they  will,  at  least,  give  to  the  government  of 

•  ViOe  Minuli*,  I2lh  No?.,  Parng  30.  f  II*"*.  Vua%.  34. 
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"  subjects,  and  above  all  the  higher  and  more  influentiul  classes. 
"  The  task  is  for  many  reasons  arduous  and  diflicult,  hut  it  mubt 
•*  be  accomplished,  or  our  empire,  on  its  present  extended  basis, 
"  will  be  weak  and  insecure.  No  sacrilices  can,  in  my  opinion,  be 
*'  too  great  to  effect  this  object;  and  it  must  be  pursued  with  un- 
"  remitting  perseverance  in  every  quarter  of  our  dominions,  var)'- 
"  ing  in  its  mode  according  to  the  actual  character  and  situation 
**■  of  the  community. 

54.  *'  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  this  measure  upon  our 
"  local  and  general  interest*,  it  would  certainly  retard  the  fidfll- 
"  ment  of,  if  it  did  not  altogether  destroy  those  hopes  which  we 
*'  now  entertain  o(  our  being  able  to  preserve  a  native  aristocracy 
"  in  this  part  of  India.  The  maintenance  of  the  Ja^lieerdars  and 
"  Sirdars,  in  their  present  stations,  besides  other  advantages,  is 
"  quite  essential  to  enable  us  to  raise  to  that  rank  and  considera- 
"  tion  we  desire  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  public 
"  service ;  for  if  the  representatives  of  the  high  families,  who  now 
•*  belong;  to  the  first  and  second  classes  of  the  privileged  orders  of 
*'  the  Deccan,  fall  one  by  one  before  our  system  of  rule,  that  insti- 
*'  tulioii  will  lose  what  gives  it  value  and  elevation.  The  Jagheer- 
'*  dars  and  Sirdars  are,  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  an 
"  hereditary  nobility,  to  whom  proud  ancestry  and  [K>ssession  of 
"  land  for  generations  give  consequence ;  and  it  is  the  association 
"  with  them  that  is  prized  f  by  those  we  raise  to  inferior  grades 
"  of  the  same  order.  Is  not  this  natural  ?  what  is  the  principal 
•'  charm  of  the  peerage  in  our  own  country  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  of 
"  the  same  order  with  the  Howards  and  the  Percies  P  Did  the 
"  wonderful  successes  of  Buonaparte,  or  the  heroic  achievements 
"  of  his  generals,  raise  them  above  this  feeling  ?  Associations 
"  and  alliances  were  sought  with  conquered  princes  and  impover- 
"  ished  but  noble  and  ancient  families.  It  was  in  them  an  extorted 
"  compliance  with  feelings  and  prejudices  which  all  the  bonstcd 
"  philosophy  of  the  age  have,  fortunately  for  society,  not  been 
'•  able  to  eradicate. 

55.  ''This  Minute  (I  observeil,  in  concluding  it)  is  much 
*'  longer  than  I  intended ;  but  the  subject  has,  in  my  mind,  much 
"  importance.  The  Supreme  Government,  to  whom  I  wish  it  to 
"  be  transmitted,  will,  I  am  sure,  view  wuh  indulgence  the  free- 
"  dom  with  which  I  have  expressed  sentiments  lh.it  are  in  so 
"  many  parts  so  opposed  to  those  entertaine*!  by  his  lordship  in 
"  council.  1  am  most  gratified  for  the  attention  and  considera- 
"  tion  the  Supreme  Government  have  given  to  my  former  Minutes^ 

•  Parag.  42. 

f  I  have  statL**!  in  my  minute  how  strong  thin  fculing  ojiiTalciI  on  the  recent  occa- 
Hion  of  uiventing  rmtiTC  ofiiccra  with  Ihe  rank  uf  killa«lars.  The  Keniorii  were  rdi«cil 
to  the  third  cla^  of  tluj  j^riviU'^U  classes,  uud  (irited  it  lu  tlw  lu^lie^t  ilegrct;.  ^  1  am 
"  now  (taiti  Suhadttf'Mjijur  I*iirsi'ni:n»;iij^,  one  ut'  the  oldest  and  braVcst  soldiers  in  1h« 
"  aniiy^  an  a  footing  with  Jagbeerdan  and  iitrdan." 
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"  and  for  the  solicitude  that  has  been  evinced  to  collect  every 
"  information  that  could  throw  light  upon  the  sabject.  Facts 
*•  ami  opinions  have  been  obtained  from  local  officers  of  high 
"  talent,  with  full  knowledge  of  those  partaof  India  in  which  they 
**  have  been  employed.  These  are  no  doubt  valuable ;  butt  in 
"  noticing  them,  as  I  do,  under  the  belief  that  they  are  almost  all 
"  oppO!>ed  to  the  plan  I  have  sugi^3te<I,  I  must  repeat  what  I 
*'  before  stated  on  the  ground  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
**  fien^  and  Madras,  that  the  territories  of  those  presidencies 
'*  have  little  affinity,  either  in  their  condition  or  the  character  of 
*'  the  inhabitants  to  those  under  this  government ;  and  so  far 
**  therefore  as  the  points  under  discussion  referred  to  the  feelin^^, 
"  prejudices,  and  usages.  wUh  which  they  were  familiar,  the 
"  ablest  civil  servants  of  Bengal,  Madras^  and  Bombay,  would  be 
"  likely  to  come  to  very  opposite  conclusions,  and  with  regard  to 
*'  opinions  that  relate  to  the  tlegree  in  which  the  deciMon  of  the 
"  question  might  atfect  the  general  financial  and  political  iutere&t 
*^  of  British  India,  1  must  state,  that  while  1  entertain  the  higbcit 
"  deference  and  respect  for  the  superior  judgment  of  the  Governor 
"  General  in  Council,  fully  informed  as  they  are  on  every*  branch 
"  of  the  administration  of  India,  1  cannot  consider  that  any  per* 
"  son,  however  distinguished  for  talent,  whose  residence  or  em- 
*'  ployment  has  been  local,  or  conGned  to  the  duties  of  a  pmi- 
"  dency  or  its  provinces,  can  have  the  knowledge  or  experience 
"  necessary  to  judge  correctly,  in  all  their  bearings,  questions  that 
*'  go  beyond  the  l>ounds  that  can  be  settled  by  fixed  calculations^ 
"  or  by  any  general  conclusions  drawn  from  limited  premises. 
"  This  subject,  as  considered  on  narrow^  grounds,  pre^ients  few 
*' difficulties ;  hut  in  a  more  extended  view,  it  embraces  the 
•*  whole  economy  and  policy  of  our  eastern  empire,**' 

MILITARY. 

56.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  India  in  1827,  my  attention  was 
given  to  elFect  the  neccssar)'  reforms  in  the  Bombay  army,  and 
to  suggest  such  measures  as  1  deemed  necessary  to  promote  its 
efficiency.  1  recorded  my  sentiments  most  fully  on  its  actual 
coudition*,  and  made  such  suggestions  as  apfieared  expedient  to 
promote  its  discipline,  to  reward  merit,  and  to  maintain  the  higb 
feeling  and  character  which  it  had  eatablished.  The  subjects 
to  which  I  recommended  the  attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  this  minute  are  stdl  before  them,  and  wdl,  I  trust,  receive  their 
early  notice.  They  embrace  matter  which  I  must  consider  of 
much  importance  as  connected  with  the  efficiency  of  this  army. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  KILLAUDAH9,  &C. 

57.  At  a  period  that  tt  became  my  duty  to  effect  reduction 

*  Vide  BCinute,  35th  March,  1828. 
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of  numbers  and  est^l>li^1hments  in  the  army  of  the  Presidency,  I 
was  anxious  to  temper  such  reforms  with  measures  that  gave 
every  encouragement  to  the  native  officers,  faciUtated  recruiting, 
and  prevented  desertion,  at  the  same  time  that  they  confirmed  the 
littiLchment  of  the  sepoys  to  government.  The  modification  of 
the  commands  of  the  Hill  Forts  in  the  Deccan  presented  an 
opportunity  of  raising  some  of  the  old  and  most  meritorious  na- 
tive officers  to  distinction,  at  a  very  trifling  expense*.  The  claim 
of  this  class  of  men,  (o  whom  we  have  owed  and  must  continue 
to  owe  much,  to  honorary  rewani,  had  been  treated  with  more 
neglect  than  at  Madras,  where  distinctions  were  frequently  con- 
ferred with  a  parade  and  ceremony  that  gratified  their  feelings, 
and  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes  of  that  military -spint  and 
attachment  to  their  colours  which  <iistinguishes  that  army,  from 
which  desertion,  under  any  circumstances,  is  almost  unknown. 
Certainty  of  provision  in  his  old  age,  or  when  disabled  by  wounds, 
and  a  prospect  of  reward  for  long  and  distinguished  service,  must 
ever  be  the  principal  motives  of  attachment  of  a  soldier  to  the  go- 
vernment under  which  he  ser\'es:  and  in  no  service  are  those  feel- 
ings so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  in  none  can 
they  be  more  easily  engendered  and  maintained  than  in  the  native 
armies  of  India. 

58.  At  the  same  time  that  there  was  an  anxiety  to  reward 
merit,  every  care  was  taken  to  avoid  abuses,  and  not  to  create 
unnecessary  expense,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  was  requested 
to  be  particular  in  his  selections  of  the  persons  destined  for  the 
purposed  honours.  None  under  thirty  years'  service  were  ad- 
mitted. They  were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  only  was 
admitted  into  the  privileged  order  of  the  Deccan  t;  most  of  those 
promoted  had  served  the  Honourable  Company  for  forty  years, 
and  one  subadar,  of  very  distinguished  character,  hud  eaten  and 
earned  their  salt,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  fifty  years. 

59.  The  anniversary  of  **Assaye"  was  chosen  for  (he  cere- 
mony of  investing  the  killahdars  in  their  commands.  His  Excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-chief  attended  ;  the  brigade  at  Poonah 
were  drawn  out,  and  the  honours  were  conferred  by  rae  in  persoa 
in  a  manner  that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  troops  pre- 
sent, and  rapidly  spread  a  sjiirit  of  exultation  and  rejoicing 
through  the  Bombay  army.  This  was  effected  at  an  increased 
exf>ense  not  exceeding  8fX)  rupees  per  mensem.  A  still  greater 
encouragement  was  given  to  native  officers,  by  granting  their  sons 
(limited  to  a  certain  number  per  battalion)  a  higher  rate  of  pay  % 
than  (he  other  sepoy  boy3>  and  granting  them  an  exemption  from 
corporal  punishment  §. 

•  Vide  Minute,  2d  Nov.  1828;  3d  Jan.  1829;  3d  Oct.  1829. 

f  Thik  doss  have  exvin[)tion  fruni  pcnMual  arnvt  in  tivil  Mitlfl,  aad  an  called  upon 
as  evideaciHi  by  a  UUvi  inktcad  uf  a  commuti  siinmiona. 
I  One  nii«e  per  menuim  was  the  inca'S&L-  Minctiuncfl. 
j^  VidcAliaute,  J4th  Svyt.  1829. 
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60.  Dcaeninf;  and  old  native  ofiioen  Ikave  been 
the  command  of  the  local  sebuadies  of  the 
{he  Ahmednu^e;ur  provincial  corps,  a  mei 
io  many  ways,  to  be  attended  irith  beneficml 

61 .  To  allow  the  sepoys  greater  meass  of  |>tutidiuc  §or 
children,  and  to  bring  up  a  race  of  men  altiAcd  to  corps* 
consider  it  as  their  home,  I  concurred  in  a  pmpoaition  of 
Excellency  the  kate  Commander-in-chief,    for  m^iag  s  i 
increase  of  boya  to  each  corps  t,  from  a  cooricban  tlm  it 
sot  only  add  to  the  etFiciency  of  the  anny, 
tachmenU  but  be  an  ultimate  saving,  from 
All   these   ho[>es   ha\e   been  realised  fhroogji 
arrangcmeots. 

NATIVE    M1UTAKT    rUND*. 

(32.  I  propoaed,  in  order  to  render 
of  the  native  army  tovrank  go\^emnient«  the  cstafaliriHBentaf  a 
Natu'e  .Military  Fund,  *'  to  provide  penskms  to  the  widows  of  aa- 
"  tive  officers."'  1  considered  that  this  measure  vonkl  indoce  Ibe 
Uindoostanees,  and  other  foreigners  io  oor  ranks,  to  aeltle  in  ^ 
Bombay  temtorie&,  thereby  benefiting  tiiem  by  a 
expenditure,  which  is  at  present  seat  oot  of  our  proni 
abo  that  it  woold  in  due  time  affofd  fiKilities  of  rectniting  a 
body  of  men  in  oor  own  distrkta.  Hiis  mensnr 
tboogh  indoding  no  additional  expense,  has  not  been 
fay  tbe  Supreme  Goverament,  the  obfection  bcioi;  that  ao 
fond  esmis  in  Bengal,  and  that  it  is  expedient  to  avoid 
tjoos  of  fcwanb  and  institutioos  of  the  native  anases  of  the  three 


63.    I  hare  particnlariy  dwelt  b  a  letter  to  ibe 
General,  which  is  npon  tecord.  upon  the  sofa^ect  of 
oor  oatire  armies*  and  tbe  diScalty  of  rendering  in 
rewards  which  it  ovy  be  expedient  to  confer  npon  the 
whoin  wty  are  composed. 

.    64    "  1  hare  of  late  (1  observed  kn  ibm  hamm)  uemoed  ihit 
ibject  in  several  minntn,  in  tcply  lo 
6mn  TOOT  lordsbip  in  ooinied, 
of  makm)^  our  amngrfurati 
at  the  three  presidenciea,  and 
*  leal  gtrtng  encoovagemcot  Io  the  natise  army  at 
«  might  oeale  diaconlent  m  analher.    That  thk 
*■  has  not  befen  met  with  aMeMioa  ts  l»  be 
-«BM)a  al  which  the  anaies  of  Bei^ 
"aeled,  the  ihiiiiuit  racea  of  whoon  t£ey 
"  dii^renl  hahUs  of  Lie.    Theie  Vms  ham  ao  orcoMia  lo 
that  eni  niifaaiwni  m  to  the  trn^  njpoots*  who  br  the 
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'•  tors  of  the  provinces  of  Hindoostan,  that  has  been  found  neces- 
'*  sary  to  attach  the  Mahomedans  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  Hin- 
**  doos  of  the  northern  Circars  at  Madras,  and  to  induce  the 
'*  inhabitants  of  tlie  northern  Concan  and  Deccan  to  enter  the 
"  ranks  at  Bombay;  but  thei^  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pensions 
•*  of  native  ot^icers  of  distinction,  the  fine  estabUshment  of  boys 
•'  attached  to  tlieir  corps,  and  the  reginiental  depot  formed  at  the 
*'  recruiting  stations  at  Madras,  have  accomplished  their  object 
•*  in  fixing  the  attachment  of  the  army  to  their  coloure,  and  their 
**  forwardness  (o  march  and  embark  in  every  service,  as  singularly 
"  evinced  on  the  late  occasion  of  the  war  in  HunriR*. 

65.  *'  Desertions,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are  almost 
**  unknown  in  that  army;  and  I  have  shewn  that  the  same  causes 
"  have  produced  the  same  efl'ect  at  Bonibav.  Kecent  and  most 
**  minute  examination  into  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
•*  the  pubhc  service  of  this  presidency,  has  quite  convinced  me 
'*  that  if  the  principles  upon  which  measures  are  founded,  and 
"  the  cRecls  produced  by  them,  are  not  very  carefully  considered, 
'*  tlie  objects  of  true  economy  may  be  often  sacrificed  ;  and  1  have 
**  seldom  known  this  fact  more  clearly  elucidated  than  by  the 
*'  papers  I  have  had  to  examine,  regarding  the  past  and  present 
"  condition  of  the  army  of  this  presidency,  the  general  results  of 
"  which  I  have  already  noticed. 

'*  The  late  approximation  of  our  native  armies  certainly  requires 
*'  more  attention  than  was  formerly  given  to  similarity  of  mea- 
*•  surcs  in  regard  to  them  ;  but  there  are  so  many  opposite  usages 
"  and  feelings,  as  well  as  local  circumstances  to  be  considered, 
"  that  this  object  must  be  the  work  of  time.  Great  care  and 
"  caution  are  also  necessary,  for  most  serious  injury  may  be  in- 
"  6icted  by  an  order  that  apparently  rests  upon  indisputable  general 
'*  grounds,  but  is  inapplicable  to  the  particular  case.  Before  any 
"  measure  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  native  army  is 
*•  rejected  at  one  presidency  because  it  has  not  been  found  neces- 
"  sary  in  another,  it  should  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place, 
"  whether  there  are  not  local  causes  and  considerations  that 
"  render  it  wise  and  expedient  where  it  has  been  adopted,  and  in 
"  the  next,  whether,  judging  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
"  founded,  and  the  etTects  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  it  is  not 
"  worthy  of  imitation.** 

POONAH    AUXILIARY    HORSE +. 

66.  I  found  the  irregular  corps  of  "  Poonah  Auxiliary  Horse" 
still  retained  on  their  original  establishment  of  men.  'I  hey  were 
reduced  immediately  to  1000  men,  and  prospectively  to  bOO,  as 
had  been  proposed  by  my  predecessor. 

*  Vide  Sir  Thomas  Muaroe's  convapondcnce. 
f  Vide  Cunt.  1*Uh  Mfty,  IBSS,  and  UiauU  uf  17tli  Ud.  1827. 
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07.  VVilh  tny  intimate  knowledge  of  the  utility,  not  only  in  a 
militiiry  l>ul  in  a  political  view,  of  men  \sho  are  admirably  fitted 
for  till  ihtr  (liiiirH  of  irre^ilar  troops,  as  well  as  for  acting  under 
the  rivil  imlharity  lis  police  corps,  it  was  with  great  reerel  that  I 
cnrrird  (lits  rpcluulion  into  effect ;  but  the  necessity  of  decreasii^ 
the  I'Xpt'tist*  of  our  military  establishments  left  me  no  altematnv. 
In  my  minute  (us  per  mtirgiri)*  1  have  fully  entered  into  the  con- 
ni(hTnlion  of  our  force.  They  are  most  useful,  as  saving  oui 
rrpilar  cavalry  from  many  of  those  harassing  duties  which  so 
freijurntly  destroy  their  efficiency  before  they  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  enemy.  They  uflford  employment  to  natives  of 
higher  rniik  than  those  who  enter  on  regular  senice;  and  tbs 
adds  in  a  great  degree  to  the  value  of  such  corps  in  a  |)oUtical 
view. 

(is.  In  the  same  Minute  I  have  shown  the  happy  results  that. 
on  hke  occasions,  enabled  government  to  avail  themselves  of  die 
services  of  Colonel  Skinnrr^s  corps  in  Hindostan,  in  conseqneace 
of  ■cconliiigenams+  of  government  lands  on  certaiu  conditions  of 
service,  &c ,  to  the  reduced  men  of  thai  coq»s,  and  piopoaeda 
stnilar  experiment  here,  for  inducing  men  of  i^ood  charaderaMl 
who  had  claim  fmm  service  to  locate  in  the  Deccan  on  the  froa- 
tier  of  ijuxeratC,  and  in  Candei&h. 

KXTRA    BATTALIOXS   ABOUSUED^. 

G9,  The  bn^r  at  Poonah  had  femcd  tfacir  l%bt 
iam  m  \k^  MtaAn  baUatooD,  to  mhick  a 
teal  WQM  MmdMi    TW  coatiuMMioe  of  smii  m 

hj  ony  MCfttiiT  tliM  vamnied  tfas  finw.,  it 
Mi^  attke 
llyAm-iMMcmoftfc 
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72.  In  my  minute  referred  to  in  the  margin,  I  have  made 
several  observations  upon  the  chief  engineer's  revised  code  of 
that  department.  1  have  there  shown  that  the  greatest  benefit 
will  result  from  engineers  being  only  employed  on  works  requiring 
scientific  knowledge;  and  that  coinnion  repairs,  and  even  the 
erection  of  ordinary  buildings  of  limited  cost,  may  be  made  over 
to  the  heads  of  depflrtments.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
more  fully  stated  in  the  reply  of  the  letter  of  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  31st  of  March  last.  I  have  fully 
detailed  in  my  minute  noted  in  the  margin*,  the  measure  adopted 
for  the  revision  of  the  engineer  department,  modifying  it  in  con- 
formity with  liie  directions  of  the  Honourable  Court,  and  can  only 
add.  that  1  consider  the  good  of  the  service  has  been  promoted, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  very  considerable  sa\in>^  has  been  made, 
by  uniting  the  pioneers  with  the  sappers  and  miners.  This  body 
of  men  combined,  form  an  engineer  corps  of  artificers,  sappers 
and  miners,  and  pioneers,  whose  difTerent  branches  will  be  com- 
petent to  every  duly  of  that  department,  in  peace  and  war.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  engineer  corps  is  fixed  at  Seroor,  where  all 
the  young  otRcers  arriving  from  Europe  will  join  it,  and  be  welt 
qualified  in  this  practical  school  of  instruction  for  executive  duties 
at  out  stations. 

OON-CARRIAOE  DEPAKTMEST  f . 

73.  In  the  gun-carriage  department,  great  reductions  of  ex- 
penditure have  been  carried  into  effect,  at  the  same  time  that  1 
conceive  the  establislimenL  of  this  branch  of  the  orflnance  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  present  demand  for  supply,  and  it  can  be 
promptly  increased  on  the  occurrence  of  emergency.  My  minute 
noted  on  the  margin  |  exhibits  very  fully  the  modifications  of  the 
ordnance  department.  These  may  be  stated  to  form  a  re-organl- 
zatlon  of  that  and  the  store  departtnents  in  all  their  parts,  includ- 
ing the  distribution  of  arsenals  and  den6t3,  and  of  the  didbrent 
establishments  connected  with  them.  This  measure  1  was  only 
able  to  propose  after  a  complete  personal  investigation  of  the 
details  of  this  branch  of  the  service,  an*!  by  the  inspection  of 
every  establishment.  In  making  this  reform,  I  was  aided  by  the 
ofRcers  at  the  heads  of  their  respective  branches  of  the  dejuirt- 
ment  ;  and  the  results  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  be  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  prom[>t  and  efficient  check,  a  slm[ilifjcallon  of 
accounts  and  establishments,  together  with  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  expenditure ;  but  that  reduction  wdl  be  still  greater 
progressively  than  immediately. 

INVALID  PENSIONERS  §. 

74.     The  invalid   establishments   afforded   much   scope   for 
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modiiicatJon  and  relrenchment  The  ofBce  of  superinteodcirt  o( 
invalids  was  abolished,  aod  also  the  allowance  for  office  establi&h- 
ment,  drawn  by  the  adjotaot.  This  was  followed  ap  by  a  measoiv 
of  considerable  econocny  *.  the  transfer  of  the  inefficient  men  of  thf 
invalid  corps  to  the  pension  establishm^'nls.  hokliog  out  to  the 
latter  inducesiKnts  to  settle  in  their  native  districts,  and  engt^ee 
in  agriculture.  Those  that  were  still  fit  for  ordinary  doty  weie 
placed  in  a  veteran  t>attalion. 

COMXISSAaiATt- 

75.  From  my  6rst  arrival  in  India,  in  1827.  1  was  aware  the 
commissariat  depanment  called  for  minute  investigation,  and  a 
considerable  reform  of  its  establishments  ;  and  I  anticipated  grail 
redactions  of  expenditure  might  be  roost  beneficially  iotrodttccd. 
In  prosecution  of  the  reforms  made  in  this  branch^,  the  eonsus- 
sary  was  relieved  from  the  detail  duties  at  the  presidency. 

iS.  All  branches  of  the  commissariat,  ioclading  supplies, 
labonrers^  carriage  and  dooley  establishments^  were  reduced  §  to  t 
more  economicu  scale,  aod  great  improvements  introduced  by  a 
revisJon  of  office  forms  |,  of  returns,  oorrespoodence;  &c.^.  sim- 
plifybg  the  routine  of  bostneas;  bol  in  the  minute  lefei  red  to  n 
the  margin  **,  my  views  upon  the  organization  of  this  depArtment 
are  fully  detailed  ;  and  I  can  now  assert,  that  a  saving  of  nearly 
3(9  percent,  has  been  made,  upon  an  average,  of  its  whole  ezpca- 
diture. 

rroaes  axd  camp  agutPAGc  f  f. 

77.  My  attention  having  been  called  to  the  gjeoerml  reriaiaa  ia 
(he  establishments  of  stores  and  camp  equipage,  rednctiocs  were 
made  in  the  number  of  store  artificers,  and  of  pay  to  tent  and 
stove  I^ucars.  Of  ihe  respectable  classes  of  Syrangs  and  Tiodab, 
however,  it  did  not  appear  expedient  to  reduce  the  pay,  althonglk 
tiie  number  was  lessened  But  in  the  whole  of  the  abo%e-mcn- 
tiooed  reductions,  oocwithstandine  the  saving  of  expeodltuie  to 
government,  the  just  datms  of  lodinduals  to  exemption  from 
reduction*  or  reward  from  go^'emment  on  acconnt  of  service  or 
good  condoct,  have  ne^-er  been  sacrificed  to  roeasaies  of  ecooomy. 

7B.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  even  an  abstrad  of 
the  modificatioos  and  changes  made  in  the  store  department. 
Th<ae  were  rendered  moce  necessary  by  the  suspensaoo  of  the 
Military  Board.  In  referring  for  particulars  to  my  minute  quoted 
in  the  margin  ^  I  can  only  affirm,  that  no  subject  ^%e  me  so 
mach  anxiety  and  personal  labour  ;  aod  I   am  asMiied  it  will  be 

»th»  miiMf  Dnm^i,4ito4tiii  A«r  »»• 
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found  that  in  none  has  that  labour  been  more  successfully  applied 
to  check  and  dlmiaish  expenditure. 

REDUCTION   OF  SALARIES  OF  OFFICE-CLERKS  *. 

79.  A  n?duction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  was  effected  on  the  sala- 
ries of  clerks  in  military  and  other  oflices  and  estabhshments. 

REDUCTION  OK  REMOUNTS,  &C  f-.  ' 

80.  A  reduction  of  grain  to  the  horses,  and  of  dragoons, 
cavalry  and  artillery  horses,  made  a  saving  to  government  of 
40,000  rupees  per  annum.  The  subject  had  previously  attracted 
my  atlentioii,  and  I  had  long  wished  to  bring  that  arlicte  of  supply 
to  its  present  footing,  which  is  that  of  the  other  presidencies :  but 
erroneous  representations  that  the  forage  generally  of  this  presi- 
dency was  inferior,  had  long  prevented  this  measure  being  carried 
into  effect. 

81.  Another  considerable  saving  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  the  army.  The  chnnge  recently  made  in  the  remount 
is  now  in  successful  operation.  Its  principles  ure  fully  explained 
in  the  minute  noted  in  the  margin  ^.  The  prospective  saving 
CRnnot  be  estimated  at  less  than  30  per  cent,  upon  this  heavy 
charge. 

REDUCTION  OF  BALTA  AT  DEESA  AND  BHOOJ.  ,,| 

82.  Full  baha  and  other  field  allowances  to  the  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Deesa  and  BhooJ  was  abolished  ;  but,  in  conformity  to 
the  usage  in  Bengal,  the  European  officers  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  this  reduction,  on  a  consideration  of  the  greater 
expense  of  the  European  articles  of  consumption  with  which  it  was 
necessary  they  should  supply  themselves. 

SUSPENSION   OP  THE   MILITARY   BOARD  §. 

83.  My  most  serious  attention  was  called  to  the  constitution 
of  the  mililary  board  of  this  establishment.  That  it  had  been  an 
useful  institution  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but  during  the  pre- 
sent well  understood  system  of  detail,  it  had  become  a  real  source 
of  expense,  and  caused  a  multiplication  of  business  which  I 
thought  would  be  much  more  effectually  transacted  by  throwing 
direct  responsibility  upon  the  heads  of  departments,  and  causing 
them  to  correspond  with  government  or  the  commander-in-chief. 

84.  The  functions  of  the  board  have  now  ceased  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  departments  conduct 
their  duties  as  now  laid  down,  shews  the  system  to  be  generally 
improved,  and  that  the  longer  continuance  of  the  Board  would 
have  been  injurious  instead  of  useful.     Every  good  effect  that  1 

•  Mh  July^  1830.        t  23a  May,  1830.  |  Minntc  of  the  25th  Sept.,  1829. 
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unlicipated,  in  my  minute  noted  in  the  margin,  from  its  abolition, 
has  resulted,  and  no  inconvenience  has  been  found  frt>ni  ih«i 
measure  in  any  branch  of  the  service.  On  the  contrar>-,  bolk 
etficiency  and  economy  have  been  essentially  promoted,  while  • 
mach  more  operative  check  has  been  placed  upon  public  ex- 
penditure ;  and  chat  check  is  in  all  cases,  except  on  etxkenxnn, 
upon  demand,  not  upon  supply.  This  subject,  however,  19  doi^ 
before  the  Coart  of  Directors,  who  will  find  in  its  result  fuU  proor 
of  Its  expcdKiKy ;  and  that  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  able  report 

*-'-^ Mile  to  Kovcmment   of  the  com[mmTixe   merits   of  die 

defiartmenta  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  by  LieuL- 

Fredrnc.  from  authentic  materials  Inid   before  the  Mdi- 

iiou    assembled   at   Calcutta,  of  which    he   was  a 


STUD  *, 

85k   Tfce  stud  was  established  by  ray  predecessor,  on    most 
pffiDCtnles.     It  has   had   my  full  support  ;  and    I   looJk 
to  its  being  the  means  of  supplying  the  array  with  a  supe- 
^  oTHocBes,  at  a  lower  rate  of  expense  than  is  at  preset 
be»idei  its  jjossessing  the  Invaluable   recoinmendalioa 
us  independent  of  a  foreign  market.     This  was  more 
Bs  the  various  expedients  resorted  to  had  greatly  in- 
tV  cbanr  of^  remount;  and  though  this  plan   has  been 
and  the  expenses  of  remount  much  reduced,  it  is  to  itj 
excellent  stud  this  presidency  must  look  for  its 
in  that  valuable  military  resource,  an  excci- 
ImA  bcMd  of  Ihones.     The  whole  annual  cost  of  this  exceUeot 
ia  ouly  2U.IMJI)  rupees  ;  and  a  great   proportion  o( 
vdl  bt  dcfrmywu  by  the  sale  of  colts  and  fillies  when  only  a 

«KKCm\L  STATK  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARMY^. 

9&  locU  Wdlutu  Urntinck  having  desired  my  sentiments 
Al  pi^  COn|VMtton.  and  distribution  of  the  armies  of  India,  wit 
^v«e«  **|»^^  it  "r**"  "^<^»*'l'  '  ^a^e  given  them  verj-  fully,  and 
bnw  m\H\M  thiMU  at  Bombay.  It  contains  my  opinions  upon 
<rf  ll»  •uhject?  on  which  the  governor-genera]  desires 
IWM*  l^ittcutuily  U|>on  the  comj>osilion  and  character 
Jf*^  Mtt<«  VVMVs.  'Y\m  document  cannot  be  given  in  abstract; 
k^  liW  4ilikMi  1  ^1^^^  stated  wdl  f>erhaps  be  deemed  to  merit 
^     (EtttUTit  by  one  who,  during  a  period  of  more  than 


mfcltttf"'  ^M  umWf  kM  c4sr|E«  sixtjr-four  •iallioat  and  mixtj  Bm»  wmm 
■    *  ifeMV*  uv  itithin  Ihii  lut  year  up«u4»  of  mm 
iiY  (vv^hicv  by  Kti{{tiih  and  ArabMa  haran.    TiM 

_^  1^^  .vilfc  ^'^  f*^>^  **  •**^  ^**  l*^"**  "  great  eitcfii««4,MMt  |^ 
^  .Ml  ^va^  -  ,  i^^jj^  jy  l^^  \rilliain  Benlioet 
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forty  years,  hns  served  wiih  nnd  commanded  troops  of  rtll  the 
presidencies,  and  been  employed  in  every  part  of  our  Indian 
empire. 

87.  I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  without  press- 
ing upon  the  nltenlton  of  the  authorities  in  Enj;land  the  early 
remedy  of  some  of  tlie  most  serious  <lefects  of  the  present  system 
of  the  Indian  army.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat  (hat  the  command 
of  corps  should  be  a  more  desired  *  j»tation  than  any  staff  appoint- 
ment, except  the  head  of  a  department.  A  certain  number  of 
years'  service  with  a  corps  should  be  indispensable  ((yrospiectively) 
to  the  enjoyment  of  theoflreckouings  ofthe  reHimeiil,  The  brigade 
and  line  staff  should  be  chan^d  with  triennial  reliefs;  and  having 
passed  in  the  language,  as  well  as  havjn>;  done  duty  for  a  certain 
period  with  a  corps,  sbould  be  requisite  before  any  ofBcer  could 
hold  such  appointments^  To  this  might  be  added,  as  a  further 
rule,  that  the  commanding  officer  of  a  corps  was  to  recommend 
officially  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  all  regimental  staiT, 
stating  in  such  recommendiition  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  those  whose  names  be  brought  forward  us  caudidales  for  the 
vacant  appointments,  that  bis  Excellency  mi^-ht  decide  with  full 
infonuation  on  the  person  he  deemed  entitled  to  a  preference. 

88.  There  is  no  loss  of  patronage  that  could  be  effected  by 
these  arrangements  that  could  be  regretted  by  any  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  urmy,  who  was  desirous  of  promoting  its 
efliciency  :  and  there  is  not  one  prO|J0Bitit>n  I  have  made  in  my 
Minutes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  that  is  here  stated,  that  ia 
not  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  his  Majesty's  army,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  essenlial  to  the  efficiency  of  that  of  India, 

INDIAN  NAVY. 

89.  The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  regartling  the  orga- 
nization of  (he  Indian  navy,  with  the  nomination  of  a  captain  of 
the  Royal  Navy  as  superintendent,  have  effected  a  very  complete 
reform  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  The  measures  which  have 
been  atlopted,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  them»  will  be 
found  in  the  several  minutes  1  have  recorded  on  the  letters  of 
the  superintendent.  Suffice  it  here  to  observe,  that  a  greater  and 
more  beneficial  change  was  never  made  in  a  shorter  period.  The 
vessels  are  in  an  excellent  stale  ;  their  crews  are  orderly,  and  the 
officers  of  every  class  have  been  placed  u|>on  a  footing  calculated 
to  excite  a  high  professional  lone,  and  to  elevate  the  character 
and  the  respectabihty  of  the  service. 

90.  Regulations  have  been  introduced  which  have  greatly 
improved  the  efficiency  of  the  service;  and  where  that  has  been 
promoted   by  granting  a  more  adequate  remuneration   to  those 

•  At  present,  excellent  nfficm  prefi-r  !*.*iiiK  jiaymaiteri  and  hoMio^  8ubor<linat« 
tialioas  in  the  commtMarUl  and  ollivr  tle^uiimcntSj  ta  cumiDAadiDg  th«ir  regimcatt. 
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who  have  trust  aud  responsibility,  ihe  expense  has  been  alretily 
more  than  met  by  the  great  saving  made  in  the  purchase  of  pro- 
visions, the  expenditure  of  stores,  and  other  items,  all  of  whicfa 
have  been  placed  under  a  check  and  control,  which,  combined 
with  that  honourable  feeling  which  now  pervades  the  service,  will 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  of  those  abuses  that  have  been 
remedied. 

91.  The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  despatch  of 
October  Ist,  1827,  ordered  that  the  establishment  of  the  iDditn 
navy  should  consist  of 

1  frigate  of  ...         30  guns. 

3  sloops,  each  of         .  .  .     24    „ 

4  diilo  of     .  .  .  .  16     „ 

2  brigs  of         .  •  •  .        10     ,, 

2  steamers  of         .  .  .  5    ,, 

It  has  been  found  practicable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  Indian 
navy  with  less  than  this  establishment ;  and  it  now  consists  of 
4  sloops,  each  of      .  .  .  18  guns. 

3  vessels  of         .  .  .  10     „ 

1  steamer. 

This  does  not  include  the  Hastings,  converted  into  a  hulk,  in  the 
harbour  of  Bombay;  the  Aurora,  now  a  floating  chapel;  the  Pah- 
nurus,  pilot  vessel,  now  employed  with  the  Benares  on  survey*,  nor 
the  two  old  brigs,  Thetis  and  Nautilus,  which  are  still  in  the  public 
employ,  though  not  officered  or  equipped  like  those  in  the  rej^lar 
Hue  of  the  service,  the  former  having  the  commodore's  flag  at 
Surat,  and  the  latter,  which  is  not  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  nnvy,  being  used  to  carry  coal,  and  for  Buch  other  pur- 
poses as  occur  when  a  ship  of  war  is  not  required. 

92.  The  expenses  of  the  Indian  navy  have  been  greatly 
swelled,  not  only  by  survey  vessels,  aud  others  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  this  branch  in  particuliir,  biil  by  being  mixe<l  np  with 
those  of  the  dock-yanl,  naval  stores,  and  the  whole  supply  of 
timber  for  Bombay.  Separated  from  these,  however,  its  cost  will, 
by  a  statement  which  accompanies  this  minute,  appear  very 
moderate  for  an  arm  of  strength^  which  it  is  so  essential  to  roaio- 
tain  in  efficiency  ;  and  which,  if  the  measures  that  have  been 
taken  are  supported,  will  prove,  (as  I  have  elsewhere  slated,)  u 
a  local  force,  useful  in  any  future  service  the  British  navy  nvf 
have  to  perform  in  liulia. 

93.  The  Finat^ce  Committee  ha\*e  suggested,  and  the  Supreme 
Government  have  recommended,  on  the  ground  of  economy  awl 
their  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  piratical  tribes  in  the  Pci 
Gulf,  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  navy  to 

2  vessels,  each  of     .  .  .         16  guns 
i  vessel  of         .          .          .  ,      10     „ 
1  steamer 
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On  llie  measures  which  were  recommended  by  the  coramitlee 
connected  with  this  reduction,  1  shall  make  at  [present  no  remark  : 
these  embrace  details  wliich  can  only  be  understoo<l  by  a  perusal 
of  their  letter  to  the  supreme  f^overnment,  reference  lo  (he  data 
on  which  this  is  grounded,  the  letter  of  tlie  superintendent  in 
answer  to  the  communication  of  their  plan,  and  my  minute  noted 
in  the  margin  *. 

94.  1  have,  on  grounds  that  cannot,  I  think,  be  controverted, 
questioned  the  whole  of  the  data  on  which  (he  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  trade  would  be  efficiently 
protected,  and  our  interests  not  injured,  by  relaxing  our  measures 
lo  keej»  down  piracy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

95.  It  is  to  me  clear,  that  if  attention  to  our  ple<lges  of  faith 
as  well  as  policy  are  neglected,  and  wc  cease  to  keep  down  that 
predatory  sj>irjt,  which  we  have  suppressed,  but  not  yet  destroyed^ 
we  shall  improvidenlly  cast  away  all  the  fruits  of  years  of  war  and 
expenditure,  and  that  loss  of  customs  and  the  interruption  of 
commerce^  combined  with  tnsulls  and  outrages  upon  onr  subjects, 
would  soon  compel  us  to  ha\e  recourse  to  those  expeditions 
which,  without  adequate  benebt,  would  early  render  the  measure 
recommended  by  the  committee  one  of  increased  expense,  instead 
of  saving. 

96.  Since  writing  the  minute  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  have 
conversed  with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  European  agents,  on 
the  trade  with  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  who  informed  me,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  piece  goods,  before  sent  in  English  vessels  from 
Calcutta,  are  now  conveyed  in  small  Arab  and  Indian  craft  from 
Bombay^  and  being  at  cheaper  freight,  the  sale  of  such  articles  is 
increased,  while  the  primary  object  of  government  is  answered 
in  gradually  reducing  predatory  tribes,  by  giving  to  men  and 
vessels  formerly  employed  in  piracy,  honest  and  profitable  occu- 
pation. 

97.  This  fact,  which  is  satisfactory  as  showing  a  cause  for 
increasing  sale  of  British  manufacture,  and  as  tendnig  to  change 
the  habits  of  lawless  men,  is  confessedly  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  owners  of  British  yhips  formerly  occupied  in  this  trade ; 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bruce  t,  (now  a  merchant  at 
Calcutta,)  these  had  formerly  all  that  freight  which  he  states  is 
now  carried  on  by  Arabs.  Though  this  change  must  be  to  the 
advantage  of  our  manufactures,  and  is  an  object  in  which  policy 
and  humanity  are  united,  as  it  tends  to  reclaim  a  race  of  bar- 
barous men  to  order  and  civilization,  it  has,  no  doubt,  in  its 
commercial  eflfecls,  been  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  port  of 
Calcutta  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  been  beneficial  to  that  of 
Bombay  and  to  the  Arab  merchants. 

•  Minute,  28(h  Ocl^  1830. 

f  Vide  6tk  («a.  of  tlui  goaUeniui*f  letter  to  the  Merelarj  <o  the  cominiMum. 
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98.  On  the  proposition  of  the  committee  to  employ  his  Ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war  in  many  of  the  services  now  allotted  to  the 
Indian  navy,  as  state*!  in  the  tenth  paragraph  of  their  report,  I 
have  already  given  my  opinion*,  that  heyond  sending  or  mding 
expeditions,  that  plan  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without 
alterations  In  the  naval  service  of  Great  Britain  and  the  govern- 
ment in  India,  which  I  l>elieve  are  not  likely  to  take  place:  but 
a  comparative  statement,  which  accompanies  this  minute^  viill 
show  with  what  a  great  increase  of  expense  this  measure  would 
be  attended.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  superiority  of  British  vessels  of  war,  but  it  is 
my  decided  opmion,  that  for  all  purposes  except  actual  fighting, 
his  Majesty*'3  ships  would  be  less  efficient  than  those  of  the 
Indian  navy;  they  would,  in  fact,  be  hazardous  instruments  to 
use  for  either  conciliation  or  intimidation.  Perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  language,  customs,  and  manners  of  those  countries,  their 
officers  and  men  would  be  coming  in  constant  collision  with  the 
most  cherished  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  rude  inhabitauli 
of  (he  Arabian  and  Persian  shores  ;  and  such  causes,  when 
combined  with  the  irritability  of  temper  and  susceptibility  to 
insult  of  these  peo[)le,  would  be  constantly  committing  our 
government  and  compromising  its  character.  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  considerations,  due  weight  is  given  to  the  mani- 
fold evils  and  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  from  divided  au- 
thority, constant  changes,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience  of 
commanders,  and,  above  all,  to  the  baneful  and  deleterious  effects 
of  the  climate  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  many  months  of  the  yc4r 
upon  European  constitutions — it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  the  constant  em|)Ioyinent  of  his  Mnjesty'b 
ships  would  be  attended  with  any  thing  but  advanta^  to  the 
public  service.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  my  opiuion  of  the  pro- 
gress that  may  be  anticipated  in  the  Indian  navy,  supposing  it 
maintained  (as  it  ought  to  be,  if  maintained  at  all)  as  a  nigh  and 
honourable  service;  its  merits  will  early  be  recognized  by  hi» 
Maje5ty*'s  navy,  as  fully  as  those  of  the  Company's  array  are  by 
the  King's  troops  with  whom  they  serve ;  its  r)tiro|>ean  officers 
will  have  the  advant^ige  of  the  continued  pursuit  of  the  duties  of 
their  profession,  and  1  see  no  reason  why  the  native  part  of  the 
crew  should  not  in  time  be  equal,  in  courage  and  discipline,  to 
our  native  troops  on  shore. 

99,  On  war  breaking  out,  these  vessels  could  be  soon  manned, 
as  they  have  been  before  on  emergencies  occurrmg,  with  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  their  crew  Euro[>eans;  and  built  and 
fitted  out  us  the  vessels  oi"  the  Indian  navy  would  be,  at  a  \toiX. 
whose  resources  for  equipment  of  a  naval  force  are  not  surpa&seil 
by  any  in  the  world,  there  is  no  just  ground  to   assume   future 

*  Vkk)  Miuut«,  Auguit  24,  1830. 
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iuferiority.  There  has  been,  1  admit,  such  inferiority,  owing  to 
causes  which  no  longer  operate,  but  which  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  committee  would  restore  in  full  force  :  I  therefore  trust 
that,  if  it  be  adopted,  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  will  be 
acted  upon,  and  that  llje  service  in  its  present  stale  will  be 
abolished,  and  one  of  armed  packets  be  substituted. 

100.  I  have  on  several  occasions  stated  the  great  importance 
of  bavin;;  an  establishment  of  steam-vessels  attached  to  the 
Indian  navy,  both  for  purposes  of  war,  and  for  keeping  up  the 
communication  with  Europe.  There  is  yet  only  one  steamer  in 
the  service,  the  "  Hugh  Lindsay  :*'  there  cannot  be  a  finer  vessel 
for  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  built,  that  of  an  armed 
steamer;  she  has  two  engines  of  eighty-horse  power  each,  can 
carry  eight  guns,  with  coals  for  six  or  seven  days,  and  goes  very 
fast,  and  against  any  sea.  This  vessel,  though  too  expensive  and 
too  large  to  take  packels  to  Suez,  has  been  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  performed  the  voyage  at  a  season  of  the  year  not  the  most 
favourable,  in  twenty-one  days'  steaming.  She  actually  steamed 
at  as  high  a  pressure  as  could  be  applied,  the  first  stage  to  Aden, 
(one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  miles)  in  ten  days  and 
nineteen  hours,  and  that  with  a  contrary  wind  ;  she  went,  when 
deeply  laden  with  coal,  five  and  a  half  knots,  but  increased  her 
rate  to  full  nine  knots  when  light. 

101.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian 
navy,  and  has  been  transmitted  as  such  to  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  a  class  of  small  vessels,  like  those  em- 
ployed in  packet  service  from  Milford  Haven  to  Ireland,  would 
be  tlie  best  to  keep  up  acommunicnlion  with  Europe  by  (he  Red 
Sea.  This  is  also,  I  observe,  from  his  Minute  upon  the  subject, 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor  General  and  Captain  Wilson  ;  the 
commander  of  the  *'  Hugh  Lindsay,"  on  whose  judgment,  from 
his  full  knowledge  of  the  seas,  and  experience  of  navigation  by 
steam,  1  would  implicitly  rely,  thinks  that  a  vessel  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  tons*  built  more  with  a  view  to  the  capacity  of  slow- 
ing coals  than  very  rapid  steaming,  would  make  Suez  in  two 
st£^es,  taking  in  coals  only  at  Mocha,  where,  if  she  did  not  draw 
more  than  ten  feet,  she  could  lie  at  all  seasons  in  smooth  water, 
and  with  security  against  every  wind.  This  voyage  would  require 
that  she  should  carry  ihirteen  days'  coals,  as  it  is  a  distance  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  etghty  miles,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  perfornied  in  loss  than  eleven  or  twelve  days. 

102  If  this  quantity  of  coal  cannot  be  carried,  the  first  stage 
must  be  Mnculla,  and  the  secontl  Jeddah  as  at  present.  These 
are  both  excellent  ports  for  shipping  coals,  as  a  vessel  can  lie 
close  to  the  shore;  but  having  three  stages  instead  of  two,  would 
cause  a  dt'luy  of  at  least  two  days,  and  wiih  two,  Captain  Wilson 
caicuhites  that   the  voyage   from   Bombay  to  Suez  canuot   be 
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103.  With  thii  Bomber  of  padsets,  aad  aaodier 
carryiac  fbor  or  aix  eoos,  and  doC  drswia^  laore  thoA  eig^ 
water,  Boadnj  woM  be  cioaplece  ia  ihn 
■aval  f  itihMii  iiL  Drudta  Iceepiag  «p  a 
with  Bofope  Inr  the  Red  Sea,  dwt  ^  the  Peniao  GhdT  «mU 
improved;  aod  we  shoold^  be3road  ordtnaty  seiikea  aad 
down  pincT,  be  prepared  to  gtie  efficient  aid  in    cx^ry 
■errke  in  India ;  oor  is  it  beia^  too  »pecalati\e  to  loppcMe 
eaMqpeacies  nuy  arise  oo  which  the  ready  appUcatioo  of 
powerfbl  an  of  oar  iorccoa  the  lodoa  or  the  Enpfcratn^ 
be  of  the  BKiit  rairmial  senrire  to  the 
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104.  To  vfcore  ali  these  objects,  it  b  i 
opioioBy  that  to  wfaaiever  way  gteamen  aie  eonployed 
qoarter,  they  should  be  exclusively  aaTi^ated  by  the  lodiaa  aarv^ 
for  it  n  of  mocfa  impoftacce  that  a  soenrific  knowUx^e  of  tlB 
eti^ne%  and  of  their  manMCBent,  ahoaU  be  geaefmUy 
throegfioat  this  aemce.  We  anat  aot  oosit  the 
fern  men  capable  of  pqfcirujiBg  and  directing  all  the 
hcioog  to  soch  resaeb.  With  the  able  aM  ietelfigaBC  oAoen 
this  nary  can  boast«  and  the  nonber  of  fine  yooths  it  cootaioai  t 
^UDOt  hare  a  doabt  but  they  will  rery  early  attain  a  pmBoeacy 
IB  tfab  koe  of  eenrice,  that  may  (trove  of  moch  cooaeqoeoce  to 
the  general  interests ;  and  I  most  farther  espect,  that  throM)b 
the  instroctioa  gnren  to  European  aod  East  ladiaa  boya*  nt  no 


MioC,  aad  in  the  steamersy  we  shall  be  early  indepeodenl 
those  engineers  now  sent  frooi  Ea^Iaod  at  siich  expeose,  ani 
which  have  proTed  themselves,  in  se\eral  cases,  so  uawocthy  of 
the  liberal  treatment  aod  coofidence  pUced  in  them 

105.  Mach  retbtoa  aad   reductkoo  have  taken  place   in  diU 
firreat  brai>ches  of  the  Indian  nary.    An 
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irregularities  and  alleged  abuses  by  subordinate  clerks  and  others 
to  the  Indian  naval  stores,  has  led  to  the  nomination  of  a  special 
connmittee,  which,  from  the  instruction!!  given,  >vill,  no  doubt, 
make  a  report  that  will  become  the  ground  of  a  thorough  reform, 
and  much  saving  of  expenditure  in  a  department,  the  state  of 
-which  has  for  many  years  been  a  subject  of  just  complaint  with 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

106.  An  attempt  that  was  made  two  years  ago,  to  roan 
the  vessels  of  the  Indian  navy  by  native  seamen,  regularly  en- 
tered from  Gojjo  in  Guzerat,  having  failed,  the  superintendent 
proposed  to  send  a  cruiser  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  Zanzibar,  to 
enrol  any  youths  who  came  as  volunteers.  This  proposition  was 
fully  approved,  and  the  "  Clive"  (the  vessel  employed)  returned 
in  a  few  months  with  ihirty-four  African  lads  entered  iu  the  books, 
dolhed,  fed,  and  doing  duty  as  Euro|)ean  sailor-boys.  Some 
time  after  the  '*  Clive"  reached  Hombay  harbour,  rumours  were 
spread,  and  acted  upon  by  his  Majesty's  Supreme  Court,  of  the 
slave  act  having  been  infringed  by  this  proceeding.  The  trial  of 
a  gallant  and  zealous  olllcer,  whom  malice  has  not  even  accused 
of  more  than  an  error  in  judgment,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
clause  of  a  statute,  has  not  yet  taken  place.  More  therefore  can- 
not be  said,  than  that  clamour  was  excited,  and  the  Hritish  law 
called  into  action,  in  a  manner  that  has  injured  the  efliciency  of  the 
public  senice,  and  for  a  period  prevented  numbers  of  human 
beings  from  being  raised  from  the  lowest  and  darkest  condition  of 
human  existence,  into  one  of  freedom,  usefulness,  and  uidepcnd- 
ence,  through  means  that  were  and  are  stilt  believed  to  be  quite 
legal,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  affix  the  slightest  particle  of 
that  stain  which  has  so  justly  brought  public  indignation  upon 
the  slave-trade. 

JUDICIAL  ADMINISTRATION. — CODE  OF  REGVLATIOMS. 

107.  The  first  subject  connected  with  the  judicial  administra- 
tion of  this  presidency  which  came  under  my  notice,  wns  a  propo- 
sition of  the  Suddcr  Adawlut  at  Surat,  to  make  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  established  in  1827, 
anti  pointing  out  inconveniences  which,  in  their  opinion,  had  re- 
sidted  from  some  of  its  provisions  and  regulations.  Satisfied  as  I 
was  that  the  new  code  of  Bombay  was  a  ^reat  improvement  upon 
the  system  of  our  provincinl  judical\ire  in  India  ;  that  it  was  con- 
cise, clear,  and  singularly  free  of  technicalities,  I  could,  neither 
upon  this  occasion  nor  upon  anyother^  (and  questions  often  arose,) 
consent  to  any  modification  or  change  of  its  enactments  that  were 
not  proved  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  I  deemed  it  also  unwise 
to  encumber  the  code  with  any  forms  that  could  be  dispensed  with, 
much  less  with  those  minute  distinctions  necessary,  perhnps,  for 
a  society  in  a  more  artificial  and  advanced  state,  but  certainly  not 
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for  one  in  the  stale  of  (HhI  for  which  we  had  to  legislnle.  I  fur- 
ther thought  that  enlarging  the  volume  of  our  laws,  and  rendering 
Ihem  more  (JifBcult  to  be  underetood  by  those  for  whose  benetit 
they  were  intended,  was  in  itself  an  evil.  I  considered,  ihcrefore, 
ihe  measure  proposed  as  altogether  inexpedient.  These  were  the 
feelings  and  principles  on  which  my  minute  of  the  2oth  of  March, 
1828,  was  written  ;  and  I  state  them  in  this  place  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  recurring  again  to  a  subject  which  came  before  the 
board  on  many  subsequent  occasions. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  8UDDER  ADAWLUT  FROM  SURAT  TO  BOUBAT. 

108.  The  subject  of  removing  the  court  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut 
from  Surat  to  Bombay  was  brought  before  the  t)oard.  Many 
reasons,  stated  in  the  minute  recorded  at  the  period  the  question 
was  discussed,  made  me  adverse  to  deprive  our  northern  provinces 
of  an  appellant  court ;  and  when  the  Adawlut  was  established  at 
Bombay,  a  court  of  circuit  was  left  at  Surat.  This  was  not 
approved  by  the  court  of  directors;  but  before  their  orders  were 
received,  a  very  extensive  modification  of  the  judicial  system, 
which  gave  the  powers  of  session-judge  to  those  of  Guzerat.  as  well 
as  the  Deccan,  had  rendered  the  court  of  circuit  to  the  northward 
unnecessary,  part  of  its  duties  being  executed  by  the  session- 
judges,  and  part  by  a  visiting  commissioner. 

109.  In  a  minute  *  founded  on  the  contents  of  a  letter  from  the 
Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut  to  the  acting  judicial  secretary,  1 
recorded  my  opinion  on  a  proposition  by  the  session-judge  of  ihe 
zilluh  of  Ahmediuiggur  for  dividing  Cnndeish  and  Ahmednug}>ur 
into  sepnnite  zilluhs,  and  on  various  important  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  /lUah  of  Ahmednuggur. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  OUIAR. 

110.  A  Rnmoosee  chief,  named  Omiah,  after  having,  with  hi* 
followers,  for  a  considerable  period  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  in  the  collectorate  of  Poonah,  and  evaded  every 
attempt  to  apprehend  him,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  authoriiy 
of  government,  and  furnished  information  ami  evidence  which  led 
to  the  conviction  before  the  session-jud^e  of  one  of  llie  principal 
public  servants  under  the  collector  of  Poonah,  (Dhundoo  Punt,) 
on  charges  of  corruption  and  treason.  I  avaiie<l  myself  of  the 
op|>ortunity  furnished  by  a  letter  from  the  acting  collector  of 
Poonah,  proposing  plans  for  the  employment  of  Omiah,  to  record 
at  considerable  length  the  grounds  on  which  I  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  overlook  the  past  ulTences  of  that  individual,  and  endea- 
vour to  secure  his  services  in  aid  of  the  |»olice.  The  conduct  of 
Dhundoo  Punt's  friends,  by  whom  the  justice  of  his  sentence  wa» 
impugned,  obliged  roe  re{>eatedly  to  put  upon  record  mioute^ 

•  ViJe  HiauU,  17th  Aug.,  1628. 
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connected  with  this  suhjecl,  the  perusal  of  which  will  hhow  in  how 
great  a  degree  ihe  public  peace  has  been  hazarded  by  Ihe  per- 
severing efforts  of  these  persons. 

CASE  OF  NUJEEF  ALI  KUAN. 

HI,  Nujeef  AH  Khan,  a  prince  of  Persia,  of  the  tribe  of  Zund, 
(to  whom,  when  compelled  lo  seek  refuge  at  Bombay  from  the 
apprehended  designs  against  hitn  of  the  reigning  king  of  Persiii, 
an  honourable  rece|>tion  hud  t>een  given  by  Mr.  Duncan,)  having 
at  this  period,  when  travelling  through  our  territories,  putlo  death 
one  man>  and  wounded  another,  in  iin  affray  with  some  peons  of 
the  farmer  of  land  customs,  a  question  nrose  as  to  the  necessity 
and  policy  of  subjecting  him  to  be  tried  for  murder  in  our  zillah 
courts,  on  which  some  of  my  colleagues  differed  from  me  in  opinion. 
Deeming  the  case  to  be  of  a  nature  involving  considerations  of 
the  highest  importance,  in  the  decision  of  which  it  was  desirable 
a  full  council  should  meet,  and  Mr.  Sparrow  being  unable  to 
attend,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  the  chief  secretary,  Mr. 
Newnham,  was,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  act  of 
parliament,  called  to  take  a  seat  in  council  for  the  consideratiou 
of  this  subject  only.  I  had  previously  circulated  a  minute*,  in 
which  I  reviewed  the  nature  of  the  evidence  against  this  prince,  and 
stated  at  large  my  reasons  for  considering  thai  he  bhoutd  not  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
him;  and  Mr.  Newnham's  0[iii)ton  coinciding  with  mine  on  this 
suhjecl,  Nujeef  Ali  Khan  was  confined  as  a  state- prisoner  in  the 
fort  of  Tannah,  until  orders  regarding  Ihe  dis|)0sal  of  him  should 
be  received  from  the  Supreme  Government.  The  mtEisures 
adopted  with  regard  to  this  person  were  afrerwnnls  approved  of 
by  the  governor- general  in  councU,  and  the  prince  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  Bussorah. 

RKDUCTIONS  AND  MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  CIVIL  ADMINISTRATION  f. 

112.  The  urgent  necessity  for  immediate  reducliou  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  administration  of  this  government  induced  me 
to  lay  before  the  board  a  scheme  of  administration  in  the  judicial 
and  territorial  de|)artments,  which  was  subse4iuently,  as  far  as  an 
observance  of  the  princi[de  of  not  injuring  incumbents  would 
admit,  carried  into  execution. 

113.  Although  this  proposition  was  brought  forward  principally 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  it  possessed  an  advantage  which  I 
had  long  desired  to  introduce,  (hat  of  admitting  a  more  extensive 
employment  of  natives,  and  the  limitaUon  of  duties  of  civil  ser- 
vants, m  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore,  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  inferior  agents.    It  provided  also  a  liberal  remunerutioa 

•  Vide  Minute,  25th  April,  I8W.  f  Vide  Minute,  1st  Dec.,  I82». 
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for  high  duties  by  means  of  the  consolidalioD  of  offices,  and  the 
abolition  of  some  inferior  appointments. 

114.  One  of  the  arrangements  proposed  in  this  place  wa&  to 
bring  the  southern  Mahratta  country  under  regulations,  leaving, 
however,  the  offices  of  political  agent,  principal  collector,  jud^, 
and  session-judge,  under  one  person,  and  giving  the  assistant 
jud^e  at  Dan^'ar  the  powers  of  an  assistant  at  a  detached  statioa 
elsewhere.  My  reasons  for  proposing  this  arrangement  are  fully 
described  in  a  separate  minute  *. 

115.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  latter  arrangement  was 
made  have  been  more  than  once  questioned  ;  but  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  most  earnest,  as  I  have  stated  on  record  f ,  that  no 
change  should  be  made  until  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  directors 
is  known. 

116.  There  is  no  country  subject  to  Bombay  of  which  the 
charge  is  more  arduous,  or  that  is  better  managed,  both  in  tts 
revenue  and  judicial  branches  of  admiuistraiion,  than  the  southern 
Mahratta  territories ;  and  I  ascribe  this,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
power  being  much  concentrated  in  the  principal  collector  and  the 
political  agent.  The  southern  Mahratta  country  ia  ui  ita  admi- 
nistration considerably  the  most  economical  of  any  province  under 
the  presidency ;  and  any  change  would,  in  my  opinion,  increase 
expense^  without  any  adequate  benefit  :  on  the  contrar)',  1  think 
it  would  weaken  local  authority,  augment  duties>  and  be  iDJurious 
to  the  public  interests. 

117.  A  twelvemonth  nearly  has  elapsed  since  almost  all  origi- 
nal civil  suits  were  made  over  to  natives  ;  and  there  have  neither 
been  any  complaints  nor  charges  of  delinquency  to  throw^  a  stain 
upon  the  equity  or  purity  of  their  proceedings.  1  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  if  they  are  liberally  paid,  and  have  proper  incentives  to 
action  in  the  prospect  of  honourable  rewards,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  complete  success  of  this  measure.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  higher  classes  as  a  boon :  and  while  their  pride 
is  gratified  by  the  confiticnce  government  reposes  in  them,  that 
confidence  must  aid  in  producing  the  virtue  and  integrity  which 
it  anticipated.  The  lower  orders,  who  are  saved  by  an  efficient 
appellant  jurisdiction  from  fear  of  injury,  must  deem  it  a  great 
relief  to  have  their  causes  tried  near  their  homes,  and  without 
those  delays  which,  added  to  a  journey  that  occupied  weeks,  and 
was  sometimes  impracticable  at  an  inclement  season,  was  fell  and 
complained  of  as  a  great  hardship;}:.  The  inconvenience  was  not 
limited  to  the  parties  concerned  iu  suits,  but  to  all  the  evidences, 

*  Vkle  Minute,  ditted  14th  Doc,  1829.  f  Vide  Minute. 

X  Swcrttl  cofni>Uiiit«  w«r«  tnsda  by  iIm  inhiibitmntH  of  Blwwnug^gvr  laatl  Qog9  to 
ffttvemmvut,  un  thu  hiirUthip  uf  tlietr  altetuUncu  at  Ahmedalud  lu  witDvuc*  duiuK 
tlie  mm«.  Tlutix  complaiott  wre  referred  tg  the  judge,  wboae  uj>iniua  wmi,  thai  tbrjr 
mnit  attend. 
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whose  complaints  were  frequent  and  just,  that  they  were  taken 
from  their  occupations,  and  exposed  to  great  fatigue  and  hazard 
of  health,  when  compelled  to  attend  on  a  summons,  at  a  dibtance 
often  exceedin)^  one  hundred  miles,  during  the  monsoon. 

llt^.  The  nomination  of  special  judicial  commissioiiers  to 
Guzerat  and  the  Deccan,  who  receive  on  their  circuit  (til  coiu- 
plaints  connected  with  tlie  administration  of  justice,  must  prove 
an  efficient  check  against  the  operation  of  influence,  by  providing 
that  if  the  local  native  commissioner  has  any  personal  interest  ia 
the  case,  or  connexion  with  the  parties,  he  cannot  try  it,  but  must 
refer  it  to  the  English  judge,  who  hears  the  case  hinnself,  or  gives 
it  to  an  assistant. 

1 19.  I  have  before  brought  the  incorrectness  of  the  translations 
of  the  regulations  to  the  notice  of  government,  and  it  appears, 
under  the  change  which  has  occurred,  most  urgent  that  these 
should  be  early  revised  and  corrected.  They  form  the  only  rules 
by  which  the  native  local  commissioners  can  be  guided;  if  there 
are  so  many  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  as  1  am  assured  there  are, 
frequent  mistakes  must  occur.  Mr.  Boradaile  is,  I  believe,  en- 
gaged in  this  work ;  but  the  other  occupations  of  this  public 
officer  can  give  him  personally  little  leisure,  and  he  should  have 
every  aid  afforded  to  him  to  facilitate  him  in  his  labours. 

120.  In  closing  my  remarks  on  the  judicial  administration  of 
the  provinces  of  this  presidency,  1  cannot  refrain  from  stating  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  as  purely  and  efficiently  admintstereJ  as  any 
code  can  he.  1  quile  coincide  with  Mr.  Anderson,  nu  able  judge 
of  the  Sudder  Adawlut,  who.  in  commenting  upon  the  address  of 
the  natives  of  Bombay  to  Sir  John  Grant,  observes,  "  infallibility 
"can  never  be  attained.  Erroneous  judgment  with  us,  as  with 
"  others,  will  occasionally  be  formed  ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  no 
*'  system  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  oflers  more  checks  to  guard 
"  that  justice  in  the  end  is  done,  and  that  wrong  is  not  suBered." 

121.  The  great  objects  to  be  sought  in  every  system  of  judica- 
ture, are  [uiblicity,  and  that  the  laws,  by  which  they  are  protected 
or  punished,  should  be  understoo*!  and  appreciated  by  those  for 
whose  bene6t  they  are  intende<L  This  requires  a  code  to  be 
adapted  to  the  habits,  information,  and  knowledge  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  framed.  If  we  legislate  in  advance  of  the  community 
all  will  be  doubt  and  confusion. 

122.  It  was  in  attention  to  these  facts  that  the  former  bnlky 
regulations  of  Bombay  were  revised,  and  the  short  and  excellent 
code  of  1827  substituted.  It  has  been  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular languages  of  our  provinces,  and  the  proceedings  of  our 
courts,  from  being  conducted  in  the  native  languages,  are  under- 
stood by  all  who  attend  them.  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  in  parts  of  our  dominions,  inhabited  or  infested  by 
predatory  tribes,  this  system,  even,  must  be  locally  modified,  in 
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order  to  eflfect  the  great  object  of  all  laws, — the  mainteoance  of 
the  public  peace  and  the  security  of  life  and  property.  I  feel 
assured,  however,  that  the  present  system  will,  in  our  more  settled 
provinces,  be  very  early  sufficiently  understood  to  maLe  it  the  best 
that  could  have  been  introduced ;  but  we  must  never  forget,  that 
we  shall  owe  its  success  to  its  simplicity,  it  being  singularly  clear 
of  technicalities,  and  being  adapted,  as  far  as  the  forms  and  pria-^ 
ciples  of  English  government  will  admit,  to  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  so  framed  as  to  admit  these 
into  a  full  share  of  every  branch  of  the  administration  of  the 
country. 

12^J.  From  the  information  I  collected,  and  particularly  from  a 
list  of  trials  given  me  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  session-judge  at  Poonah,  in 
which  he  had>  as  far  as  the  Bombay  regulations  admitted,  used 
native  juries.  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  in  criminal  cases,  this 
system  will  be  found  to  further  the  ends  of  justice  very  materially, 
while  it  greatly  elevates  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  extent  to  which  we  have  given  natives  junsdictioa 
in  civil  suits  has  been  already  noticed,  and  there  is  uo  measure 
from  which  more  advantage,  financial  and  political,  may  be  anti- 
cipated. But  all  these  fair  hopes  depend,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
our  code  being  unaltered,  and  not  even  enlarged,  except  where 
positive  necessity  demands,  and  still  more  upon  the  supenora 
being  a  class  of  men  to  whom,  from  personal  knowledge  and  esta- 
blished local  character,  the  natives  look  up^  as  they  do  at  present^ 
with  respect  and  alTection.  They  confide  implicitly  in  the  justice 
of  their  superiors,  though  they  may  often  believe  thei»e  are  de- 
ceived. They  also  view  them  as  persons  who  are,  from  education, 
long  residence  in  India,  and  habit,  tolerant  of  their  prejudices,  and 
considerate  of  their  usages  and  religion.  They  see  in  them  the 
headsof  a  system  of  judicature,  which,  though  some  of  its  forms 
may  be  at  variance  with  their  customs  and  impressions,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  intelligible  to  them,  and  has  Ikhtu  carefully 
framed  in  conformity  with  their  feelings  and  condition.  Thw 
system,  as  established  at  this  Presidency,  has  fully  met  expecls- 
tion.  It  may  be  deemed,  on  some  occasions,  that  forms  are 
neglected ;  but  1  am  nut  aware  that  it  has  not  proved  suQicienl 
to  meet  every  end  of  justice. 

124.  That  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement  may  be  said  of 
every  similar  institution  in  the  universe  ;  but  such  improvement 
can  nlone  be  safely  made  when  a  necessity  arises  which  absolutely 
requires  it.  Any  theoretical  change  will  be  dangerous;  am!, 
most  of  all,  one  ihat  intro<luces  more  conformity  with  British 
laws,  or  the  employment,  in  any  way  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  jirovinces,  (beyond  cognizance  of  criminal 
acts  of  l^uropeans.)  of  tnglish  judges  or  English  lawyers. 

J^.  J  shall  not  dwell  u^>on  receut  events  at  this  Fresideocy: 
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they  are  elsewhere  fully  stated.  In  my  minute  on  the  subject  of 
ihe  a<I<lres!M*8  presented  to  Sir  John  Grfint  hy  the  natives  of 
Bombay,  I  have  recorded  my  opinion  upon  Ihe  chnracler*  of  Ihe 
irihiihitants  of  this  town,  and  its  being  completely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  population  of  all  other  parts  of  our  territory  and  pro- 
vinces. The  cnhiranious  and  groundless  assumptions  in  this 
address,  regarding  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
for  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court,  have 
been  fully  exposed,  and  the  address  received  by  me  from  the 
natives  of  the  Deccan  and  GiiKerat,  which  declare  their  content- 
ment with  the  actual  system,  and  their  dread  of  change,  speak,  I 
am  assured,  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  native  population  of 
this  presidency  beyond  the  precinct  of  the  island  of  Bombay, 
within  which  lonj;  usage,  their  commercial  concerns,  their  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  their  intercourse  with  Europeans 
ana  with  Europe,  makes  it  as  ex[»edicnt  they  should  be  subject 
to  British  laws,  as  it  would  be  inoqiedient  to  extend  that  law 
beyond  its  present  limits. 

126.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  an  amended 
system  of  jurisprudence  for  Intlia.  Those  whose  local  experience 
has  been  greatest,  have  seen  the  true  path  of  improvement,  in 
conceding  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  natives  ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  princi]de  that  such  successful  changes  have  been  made  hi  the 
administration  of  justice  at  this  Presidency.  Others  desire  to 
introduce  British  law  beyond  its  present  limits  :  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  ablest  men  in  England  are  labouring  to  revise  and 
reform  the  law  in  that  country,  they  would  inflict  it  upon  one  m 
which  it  must,  from  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  its 
multiplied  forms  and  provisions,  be  unintelligible  for  at  least  a 
century,  and  where  its  introduction  could  prove  beneficial  to  none 
but  those  members  of  the  legal  profession,  to  whom  it  opened  wide 
the  door  of  high  and  profitable  employment, 

127.  It  appears  by  a  late  communication  from  the  Supreme 
Government,  that  discussions  have  taken  place  between  his  Lord- 

*  Trgatinfi^  of  the  character  and  conditioa  of  the  inhahitants  of  Bombay  in  a  recent 
kltei  tu  LuTtl  W.  Bentinck,  I  ubscrred,  ''  the  character  of  iti  inhatatuntt  is  essentially 
*'  different  from  that  uf  the  nativeii  of  our  [iroTinces.  Thos«  of  the  latter,  allrr  r«- 
"  mainini^  a  few  yean  in  Bombay,  adopt  many  of  the  uiagrs  and  all  the  aentimenta 
"  of  the  old  residents.  Government,  within  th«  circle  of  the  island,  bos  neither  the 
"  pnwi-r  of  employing  them,  nor  of  ^dnting  them  any  particular  notice  or  protection. 
"  Their  concerns  aro  ^nurally  commercial,  their  disputes  regarding  them,  or  their 
**  property,  which  ronviitts  of  houses  and  UndR,  are  settled  by  his  Majesty's  Court  of 
"  Justice,  which  becomes  (as  far  as  any  authority  over  them  is  reco^^niied)  the  object 
"  of  their  excluiiiTe  attention  and  respect.  Circumstances  considered,  it  cannot  be 
"  otherwise,  and  it  is  no  doubt  desirable,  that  in  the  principal  sea-port  of  western 
"  India,  which  is  the  residence  and  resort  of  su  many  British  subjects,  his  Majesty's 
*'  court  should  command  that  rt^pect  and  eoosideratioa  necessary  to  its  functiooi  f 
"  but  when  tlic  ejects  pn)iluce<l  hy  the  exercise  of  these  are  iojuriou:*  to  the  good  ail- 
"  ministration  of  external  countrit-s,  under  a  locally  diflerent  form  of  rule,  the  subject 
"  dvtnauds  out  m4Mt  serious  cuusideratioo.'^ 
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sh^p  in  Council  and  his  Majesty^s  judges  at  Calcutta,  regarding 
the  improvement  of  the  present  system,  wUh  (lie  object  of  form- 
ing one  that  will  blend  more  than  they  now  are  the  powers  of 
the  supreme  court  and  those  of  government  Having  seen  no 
particulars  of  the  |»ro[vositions  made,  or  the  reasons  by  which  they 
are  supporttsi,  it  would  be  premature  to  ofler  any  opinion  :  but 
as  far  as  the  presidency  of  Bombay  is  concerned,  1  can  anticipate 
no  good  that  would  not  be  far  out-weighed  by  the  evils.  ColltsiOD 
might,  no  doubt,  be  avoided,  and  courts  of  British  law  naight  br 
disarmed  of  many  feeimgs  that  were  unfriendly  to  the  local 
authorities,  if  English  judges  and  lawyers  were  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  judicial  branch  of  administration  in  the  provinces: 
but  their  education  and  their  whole  turn  of  mind  would  be  at 
variance  with  many  parts  of  the  established  system,  &nd  the 
changes  they  would  seek  mu.st  be  with  a  leaning  to  the  extension 
of  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  law  they  best  understood. 

12S.  They  would  be  slow  to  admit  the  value  of  many  of  the 
institutions  of  the  natives,  or  the  inflexibility  of  their  usages. 
They  would  judge  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
provinces  by  those  of  the  presidency  where  they  dwelt  All  this 
is  natural.  Men  cannot  resi>;n,  as  circumstances  require,  feeliugs 
and  opinions  imbibed  in  youth  and  cherished  to  age.  Ailer  a 
certain  period  of  life,  neither  languages  nor  knowledge  of  a  novel 
character  are  easily  attained,  and  much  less  when  the  laborious 
pursuit  of  a  profession  like  that  of  law,  aflbnls  not  one  moment  of 
leisure.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  the  knowled^B 
such  |>ersons  atlnined  and  the  opinions  they  gave  would  have 
more  weight  in  England  with  numbers,  than  those  of  the  moat 
experienced  public  servants  in  India.  They  would  be  mote 
suited  to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  not  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  Indian  government  and  the  character  of  its 
subjects;  but  beyond  all  these  results  1  must  think  that  the  in* 
troduction  of  such  persons  into  the  higher  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration would  progressively  depress  and  deteriorate  the  civil 
service.  The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  entertain  this  opinion 
are  numerous,  and  to  my  mind  conclusive.  I  shall  state  them 
if  ever  called  upon  to  examine  this  subject ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
can  only  repeat  that  the  actual  system  of  jurisprudence  esta- 
blished \n  the  provinces  of  this  presidency  works  well ;  that  the 
only  changes  required  in  it  are  to  modify  in  certain  instances  thoM 
parts  of  our  code  which  are  borrowed  from  Uritish  law,  and  are 
alike  oflensive  and  unintelligible  to  rude  and  proud  classes  of 
men  ;  and  that  the  only  measure  wanting  to  allay  the  alarm,  and 
secure  the  confidence  and  content  of  our  subjects  in  the  interior, 
is  to  draw  n  clear  and  distinct  line  of  separation  between  Courts  of 
Adawlut  and  that  of  his  Maiesty'sjudges  at  Bombay.  If  this  is 
done^  and  measures  are  taken  cflectually  to   protect  the  civil 
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government  af!^inst  attacks  calculated  to  weaken  its  character 
mod  authority. — nothing  further  can  be  required  to  secure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India  a  provincial  judicature,  which,  in 
whatever  light  it  may  he  viewed  by  English  jud«^es  or  English 
lawyers,  familiarized  to  another  system,  has,  in  my  opinion,  no 
defects  that  would  not  be  greatly  aggravated  by  any  change  that 
approximated  it  nearer  to  Hritish  law,  or  made  any  serious  alter- 
ation in  the  present  form  of  its  administration. 

JAILS. 

129.  Much  attention  had  been  paid  by  this  government,  before 
xny  arrival,  to  the  improvement  ot  the  jnils  and  prison  discipHne 
in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  this  Presidency.  Some  of  these 
were  constructed  from  former  buildings,  adapted  by  judicious 
alterations  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied  ;  while 
several  were  con!^t^uc1e(l  new  on  the  most  approved  plans,  two 
(those  of  Poonah  and  RutnnghfrryJ  being  panopticons.  Much 
pains  has  also  been  taken  to  render  these  prisons  heahhy,  and 
to  give  work  to  all  who  are  confined  in  them.  The  success  which 
has  attended  these  latter  arrangements  has  been  very  great. 
Employment  on  the  road  has  been  almost  wholly  discontinued. 
It  was  found  comparatively  unprofitable,  and  diminished  the 
effect  of  punishment^  by  the  hberly  of  intercourse  it  gave  to 
prisoners  with  their  friends ;  besides  it  required  strong  guards  to 
watch  them.  In-door  labour  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
several  jails  fully  pay  their  expenses  by  their  uianufacturies, 
which,  through  able  and  scientific  supervision,  are  frequently 
superior  in  quality  to  any  in  the  market.  Independetit  of  such  re- 
sults, prisoners  of  all  classes  are  compelled  to  learn  useful  trades, 
and  must,  in  many  instances,  be  reclaimed  from  an  idle  and 
vicious  hfe  to  habits  of  industry,  from  their  dady  instruction  and 
emplo}inent 

I'M).  I  lately  proposed,  and  my  colleagues  fully  concurred  ia 
the  expediency  of  the  measure  of  fixing  a  large  dep6t  jail  in  the 
Fort  of  Tannah,  which,  from  its  security,  its  vicinity  to  Bombay^ 
and  having  water-carriage  from  its  gates,  is  singulaHy  calculated 
for  this  purpose.  There  would  be  a  ready  sale  for  all  its  produce, 
and  the  experience  we  have  of  what  has  been  effected  at  this 
station  with  a  small  number  of  prisoners,  warrants  a  conclusion 
that  this  dep6t  jail,  when  complete,  and  when  all  its  manufac- 
tures, but  particulariy  its  *  rope-walks,  are  established,  will  pro- 
duce a  revenue,  instead   of  being  ao  expense  to   government 

•  Tlw  experience  of  two  yeari*  trial  in  lh«  Indun  navy  has  fiiUy  etilabliihcfl  the 
cxcttlWnce  of  Ihe  coir-rope,  when  manufactured  with  th«  ideDco  and  care  of  that  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Renny,  «l  Bancoote.  The  usf  of  this  rope  is  gradually  iupeneiling 
^hat  rrutn  Kn^landin  all  runninf?  f?«ar,  and  in  Sunic  ustaucoa  ktandin^  n^^aig. 
The  UTinp  to  fforeniment  is  v»r)  gnsat. 
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The  calculations  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  made,  are  founded 
on  facts  and  experience,  and  cannoti  therefore,  be  erroneous.  The 
amount  laid  out  in  the  construction  of  this  jail,  however,  was  esti- 
mated to  exceed  one  lack  of  rupees,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary*. 
therefore,  under  the  recent  order  of  the  court,  to  have  the  sandioa 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  before  the  expenditure  was  incurred ; 
but  this  will,  1  trust,  be  early  granted,  for  besides  economical 
results,  it  will  relieve  (he  jails  of  Gazerat,  the  Deccan,  and 
Southern  Concans,  from  prisoners  of  the  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter, whose  influence  in  the  countries  where  they  are  now 
confined  makes  it  necessary  to  employ  many  more  of  our  regular 
army  as  jail  guards  than  can  he  spared  for  such  duties.  The 
removal  of  such  criminals  to  the  depot  would  make  the  most 
salutary  impression,  as  it  would  be  regarded  by  predatory  mcii. 
who  have  ceased  to  dread  a  few  years'  confinement  near  iheir 
native  districts,  and  amid  their  relations^  as  a  s[)ecie&  of  transporta- 
tion ;  and  interrupting  their  intercourse  with  their  connexions  for 
a  period  of  years,  it  would  impair,  if  it  did  not  destroy,  those  tka 
by  which  such  bands  of  freebooters  are  united,  and  become  for- 
midable to  the  peace  of  the  country. 


REVENUE. 

131.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  the  claims  advanced 

by  the  class  of  persons  styled  *'  Pandrapeshas  t"  (who  are  princi- 
cipally  {{nihmins,  and  extensive  holders  of  land  in  the  Conran), 
which  had  previously  undergone  much  discussion^  came  a^n 
before  the  board,  on  a  report  from  the  collector,  on  petilioos 
which  several  of  this  class  had  preferred  to  government. 

132.  The  Pandrapeshas  claimed  a  partial  exemption  from 
revenue,  and  some  other  privileges,  their  title  to  which  the  col- 
lector* did  not  consider  well  supported,  or  that  the  principles  of 
government  required  us  to  acknowledge  them.  A  summary  of 
the  former  proceedings  of  government  was  prepared,  but  it  did 
not  throw  much  light  upon  the  question. 

133.  To  enable  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  subject  so  deeply 
affecting  the  rights  of  numerous  and  respectable  individuals,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  our  revenue  administra- 
tion, I  required  minute  information,  grounded  on  facts  and  usages, 
beyond  what  was  upon  record.  I  therefore  suggested  that  a  com- 
petent revenue  oilicer,  unconnected  with  the  province,  should  be 


*  Thetc  onleni  are,  ook  to  expend  uxj  amount  exceeding  10,000  rapeea,  viUuol 
prrvious  tanction,  unlvxt  on  urtrent  necessity. 

f  Viiki  Minute  in  Cuuocil,  12th  Doc  1827.  No.  139.  "  PandnpcahM,**  owuM  ' 
rally  **  weanrrs  of  clean  dutbus,"  or,  in   other  words,  men  of  higher  rank  thaa 
conmion  jteaaanlry. 

I  Bir.  Jomeft  Simsoo.  This  centlcmon  succccilud  Mr.  Marriott,  of  tho  North 
can,  who  entertained  similar  o\imioot  ua  tlic  claims  and  rif^hts  of  IImm 
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rlirecteil  to  examine  the  merits  of  (he  Pandrapeshas'  claims,  and 
lo  report  the  result  to  government  *. 

i;i4.  Mr.  Williamson,  collector  of  Kaira,  (who  was  then  on 
leave  at  Bombay,)  was  appointed  to  this  duty,  and  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  his  report,  which  were  clear,  satisfactory, and  conclusive, 
proved  the  righlf  of  the  Pattdraj)eshas  to  lit^hter  assessment  than 
the  other  inhabitants  |,  under  usages  which,  on  lakitig  possession 
of  the  country,  we  had  promised  to  respect  §,  and  that  the  grant- 
ing of  the  immunities  claimed  by  them  would  l>e  attended  with 
little  or  no  loss  to  government  in  a  pecuniai^)' point  of  view.  In 
every  other  respect  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  l>e  a  gain  lo 
protect  and  encourage  this  respectable  class  of  the  population, 
and  the  admission  of  their  claims  was  a  measure  alike  due  to 
justice  and  rccommende<l  by  good  policy. 

135.  A  settlement  of  their  claims  was  consequently  ordered,  on 
principles  conformable  to  former  usage ;  and,  since  that  period, 
the  complaints  of  the  Pandrapeshas,  which  were  formerly  nu- 
merous, loud,  and  frequent,  have  altogether  censed.  The  l)enefits 
both  to  government  and  the  community,  resulting  from  granting 
to  this  class  the  favourable  rates  (about  one-fourth  or  one-third 
less  than  those  fixed  for  the  common  ryot)  enjoyed  by  them  under 
former  governments,  are  described  by  Mr.  Giberne  in  his  Jum- 
nabundy  Report  of  the  Northern  Concan,  dated  the  Ist  of  AugUF^t, 
1829.  He  there  notices  the  extension  of  cultivation  by  the 
redemption  of  wastes,  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the 
outstandmg  balances,  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  common  cultivators,  as  con- 
sequences already  apparent  from  the  agency  of  the  Pandrapeshas. 

136.  1  have  known  few  cases  that  exhibited  more  than  that 
which  I  have  noticed  the  necessity  of  government  being  con- 
stantly on  its  guard  against  the  adoption  or  perseverance  in  any 
measure  that  is  contrar)*  to  the  feelings  and  customs  of  any  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  province.  These  being  at  variance  wiih 
what  we  deem  sound  general  principles  of  administration  or 
received  maxims  of  political  economy,  is  no  ground  whatever  of  ^ 
an  infringement  of  established  usages  or  admitted  privileges.                         I 

8EA.  CUSTOMS NORTHERN  CONCANS  LET  IN  FARU. 

137.  A  variety  of  considerations  recommended  the  letting  of 
the  sea-customs  of  the  Northern  Concan  in  farm,  and  the  result 
has  realizefl  the  anticipations  that  were  indulged  of  advantage  to 
government.  This  year  a  profit  has  been  made  of  nearly  93,000 
rupees,  (Vide  Mr.  Williamson's  letter  of  the  4ih  of  May)  and  that 

«  Minute  in  Council,  12th  Doc  1827,  No.  141. 

f  MimitM,  ConN.  26th  March,  XBQB,  No.  71. 

i  2dth  April,  lb25.  Nob.  12^  auU  IJti.  §  2&tb  May,  No.  30. 
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derived  from  letting  the  customs  of  Caranjafa,  amoanted  to 
10,5(XJ  rupees.  My  Minutes*  (noticed  in  the  margin)  will  shon 
in  what  manner  1  considered  it  expedient  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  of  the  hnckdars  |,  and  the  measures  that  ivere 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  duties  upon  tobacco^  to  prevent  low  in 
that  branch  of  (he  revenue. 

TOBACCO  J, 

138.  There  having  appeared  indications  of  diminished  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  some  of  our  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
imposition  in  the  preceding  year  of  a  duty  of  three  rupees  per  I 
maund  on  the  import  or  export  of  tobacco,  at  every  port  subor-  " 
dinate  to  the  presidency,  white  at  the  same  time  the  revenue 
exhibited  no  increase,  information  was  called  for  from  the  col- 
lectors of  sea-customs  and  land-revenue,  to  ascertain  the  real 
eOcct  of  the  modified  rale  of  duty.  J 

139.  The  question  was  attempted  to  be  mixed  up  with  one   i 
resi>ecting  sitirituous  liquors,  the  duty  on  which  had  l>een  in- 
creased at  the  same  time;  but  I  could  discover  no   connexion 
between  them:  and    the  replies    to  the  references   which   were 
made  satisfied  me  that  when  the   regulation  (xxxiii.  of  1827,  im- 
posing the  duty  of  three  rupees   per  maund)  came  into  full  ope- 
ration, it  would  seriously  affect  the  protita  of  the  cultivators,  and 
(he  land-revenue  as  well  as  the  sea-customs  derived  from  tobacca 
To  prevent  the  consequences  which  were  certain  to  follow  from    I 
continuing  that  rate  of  duty,  1  proposed  its  reduction  to  half  a    ■ 
rupee  per  maund,  which  1    have  every  reason  to  believe  has  bcco 
attended  with  the  best  effects,  not  only  as  regards  the  revenue, 
but  also  aa  it  affects  the  cultivation  and  commerce  in  the  article. 

140.  This  experiment  of  imposing  a  high  duty  on  tobacco,  on 
the  ground  of  general  reasoning,  without  reference  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  all  the  details  in  the  traffic  of  this  article, 
conveys  a  salutary  lesson,  how  very  cautious  government  ought 
to  be  in  such  modifications  of  established  systems  ;  as  nothing  but 
reducing  this  duty  from  three  rupees  per  maund  to  eight  annas, 
could  have  prevented  a  serious  defalcation  of  revenue. 

OPIUM  PASSPORT  SYSTEM  §. 

141.  In  July.  1829,  the  Supreme  Government  having,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  set  aside  the  arrangements  under  tn^aties  with  the 
states  in  Central  India,  under  which  the  opium  monopoly  was  > 
maintoined.  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  plan  with  the  view  of 
preserving  for  the  future  a  jwrtion  of  (he  revenues  derived  from 
Xialwn  opiums. 

•  Cgn.  28th  April.  1828,  No.  irO.    4th  June.  1828,  No.3«. 

f  PoMnaon  or  hurit«blc  rieht*. 

I  Con*.  Ulh  June,  1838,  No.  61.      lUth  S«|il.  1629,  No.  13. 

(  Miaulet,  Rw.  Con.  234  June,  1S30,  Nos.  83ft  and  836. 
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142.  The  restoration  of  the  great  profit  upon  this  drug,  which 
had  bet^n  realized  by  previous  reslrictions  upon  its  growth  and 
sale,  could  not  be  expected  ;  but  in  order  to  lessen  the  loss  from 
the  change  as  much  as  possible,  it  was  proposed  that  passes 
should  be  issued,  upon  winch  the  dru^  might  be  brought  to 
Bombay  by  a  direct  route,  a  consideration  being  taken  for  the 
privilege  of  free  transit  through  the  Honourable  Company's 
lerritories,  which  the  passes  would  confer.  Besides  the  pecuniary 
profits  this  scheme  was  calculated  to  realize,  there  were  other 
considerations  of  a  general  nature  which  strongly  recommended 
it.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was,  that  it  promised  to 
check  (if  not  aUogether  put  a  stop  to)  the  illicit  traffic  in  the  drug 
carried  on  at  the  neighbouring  Portuguese  settlement  of  Demaun, 
and  of  attracting  all  traffic  in  it  to  Bombay.  .  Some  idea  of  the 
injury  the  interests  of  government  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
smuggling  trade,  may  be  formed  from  a  comparison  of  the  <|uan- 
tily  of  opium  put  up  at  the  government  sale,  and  that  imported 
into  Demaun. 

143.  It  may  be  sufHcient  here  to  state,  that  whde  the  latter 
amounted,  in  1829,  to  more  than  1(},(XK)  chests,  only  3GO0  chests 
were  sold  by  government  at  Hombay. 

The  Supreme  Government  not  concurring  with  the  views  taken 
by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  the  season  passed  over 
without  the  plan  having  been  adopted.  In  the  Minute  referred 
to  in  the  margin*,  1  have  entered  fully  into  a  review  of  all  the 
considerations  which,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  the  proposed 
scheme  (he  most  desirable  and  advantageous  that  could  be 
adopted  under  our  altered  relations  with  the  states  in  Malwa. 

144.  The  plan  so  strenuously  advocated  by  this  government  for 
issuing  passes  for  a  consideration,  on  which  opium  from  Malwa 
might  be  allowed  to  be  brought  by  the  direct  route  to  Hombay, 
was  at  length  sanctioned  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  m 
July,  1830  f.  Adverting  to  the  favourable  season  for  introducing 
the  system  having  passed  over,  1  took  occasion  to  record  my  sen- 
timents on  the  subject,  and  to  state  my  opinion  as  to  the  course 
which  government  should  pursue  to  secure,  under  actual  circum- 
stances, as  large  a  revenue  as  could  be  derived  from  the  trade  in 
opium. 

145.  When  the  Bombay  government  recommended  the  pass- 
port system,  the  market  was  by  no  means  in  the  depressed  state 
to  which  it  was  reduced  by  unfavourable  accounts  received  from 
China,  shortly  before  the  receipt  of  the  orders  from  the  Supreme 
Government,  authorizing  the  adoption  of  the  system.  The  same 
pecuniary  advantages  which  were  formerly  expected  could  not, 
therefore,  be  looked  for;  and,  indeed,  the  success  of  the  plan,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  su|>ersede  aUogether  that  of  purchase  and 

•  Minute,  6th  ftUy,  1B30.  f  Miniit<»,  Rev.  Coo.,  U<>th  B«pt.,  1830,  No.  20. 
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sale  of  the  drug  by  government,  seemed  to  me  so  problematical 
ihat  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that,  in  the  e\*entorthe 
pa^es  not  being  generally  sought,  at  the  lowest  prices  at  ivhich 
tijcy  ought  to  be  sold,  the  suggestion  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment should  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  the  0[>tum  agfnt 
requested  to  make  purchases  on  account  of  government  I 
further  considered,  that  a  continuance  of  government  sales,  if 
not  on  the  former  scale,  at  least  on  a  reduced  one»  was  desrraUe 
as  a  check  against  combinations  by  the  dealers  under  the  pSM- 
port  system  ;  and,  for  these  reasons,  I  deemefl  it  expedient  to  keep 
up  part  of  the  estabhshment  in  the  opium  department  on  an 
efficient  footing,  and  to  defer  making  any  further  reduction  uutil 
we  saw  our  way  more  clearly,  and  were  enabled,  from  experieocej 
to  determine  our  future  arrangements. 

CUSTOMS RBOULATION9. 

140.  The  reasons  for  delaying  the  introduction  of  the  regoh* 
tions  for  remodelling  the  castoms  and  duties  levied  under  the 
presidency,  forming  the  subject  of  the  Honournhle  Court's  dis- 
patch, dated  the  10th  December,  1828,  are  recorded  iu  the  Minttle 
quoted  in  the  margin  *. 

147.  That  regulation,  which  goes  to  abolish  the  rahdaree,  or 
transit  land  duty,  and  increase  the  sea-customs  and  taxes  on 
principal  towns,  completely  changes  the  present  system,  which  ii 
founded  on  ancient  usage  modified  by  our  regulations. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that,  from  the  narrowness  of  our  terri- 
tories on  many  parts  near  the  coast,  the  abolition  of  the  transit 
duties,  particularly  in  Guzerat,  where  the  valuable  European 
foreign  produce,  which  is  in  great  demand  in  the  rich  cities  of 
Central  India,  pass  the  limits  of  our  territories,  two  or  three  stagM 
from  the  place  of  import,  would  neither  be  attended  with  any 
adequate  advantage  to  government  for  the  loss  it  would  occasioa, 
nor  very  materially  benefit  (he  merchants,  who  would  still  con- 
tinue liable  to  the  existing,  if  not  the  increasing,  imposts  in  foreign 
territories,  with  which  we  cannot  interfere.  1  stated,  that  though 
the  frequency  of  payments,  with  the  number  of  petty  agents  em- 
ployed in  their  collection,  and  the  arbitrary  mode  of  their  realiu- 
lion,  may  often  render  the  rahdaree  duties  a  great  drawback  to 
internal  commerce,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  they  secure  to 
government  some  recompense  for  its  extensive  police  estnhlisb* 
ments,  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  which^  sanctioned  by  immemoffiil 
usage  common  to  all  parts  of  India,  and  lightly  distributed,  is  not 
generally  un|»opular,  and  is  realized  with  much  facility,  nnd  cotn- 
pnratively  with  so  little  dissatisfaction,  that  none  of  the  colleclori 
argue  in   favour  of  its  abolition,  while  the  more  experienced  of 


•  Dated  2€th  Novenber,  1830. 
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them  are  averse  to  such  a  measure,  which  they  show  would  occa- 
sion a  great  loss  of  revenue,  without  any  proportional  benefit. 

148.  Althongh  I  have  not  estimated  the  amount  of  revenue  to 
l»e  derived  from  the  impost  meant  to  be  substituted  for  the  rah- 
daree  duties,  which  is  to  flow  from  sources  yet  to  be  created,  I 
apprehend  it  would  be  found  a  very  insufficient  compensation  for 
those  to  be  f^iven  up;  and  as  involving  a  serious  change,  their 
imposition  wotdd,  iu  my  opinion,  excite  much  discontent  and 
alarm.  It  is  here  of  importance  to  remark,  that  although  the 
inhabitants  of  our  Indian  provinces  submit  clieerfully  to  imposi- 
tions to  which  habit  and  usage  have  reconciled  them,  and  are 
grateful  for  these  being  lightened,  they  are  jealous  of  that  relief 
being  afforded  by  any  commutation  on  the  levy  of  another  tax  ; 
nor  does  that  being  less  than  tfie  one  they  before  paid>  reconcile 
them  to  the  change.  Their  a[i[)rehension  arises  (a  very  sensible 
native  with  whom  1  spoke  on  this  subject  informed  me)  from  no 
want  of  sense  of  the  benefit  of  a  [i«hter  payment,  but  from  an 
aversion  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  taxation  to  which 
they  were  not  accustomed. 

The  objections  which  1  conceive  to  exist  to  other  parts  of  the 
regulation  are  stated  in  the  Minute  to  which  I  have  before  alluded ; 
and  though  all  the  reports  of  the  different  collectors  on  whom  I 
have  called  have  not  been  received,  I  find  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  experienced  are  quite  in  conformity  with  mine. 

I4i).  It  certainly  appears  to  me  of  importance,  that  government 
should  atwavs  have  the  power  of  modifying  this  branch  of  its 
revenue,  as  favourable  opportunities  offered,  or  circumstances 
rendered  necessary,  us  it  furnishes  the  most  legitimate  and  least 
objectionable  means  it  possesses  of  improving  the  country  by 
means  of  roads  and  other  works;  and  1  have  slated  my  opinioHj 
and  that  most  decidedly,  that  we  should  not,  by  legislittive  enact- 
ments or  other\vise,  debar  ourselves  from  extending  existing  rates, 
or  establishing  new  ones. 

'  150.  The  extension  of  town  duties,  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
loss  sustained  by  abolishing  the  rahdnree  customs,  would  not,  as 
I  have  stated,  add  much  increase  to  the  revenue,  and, considering 
the  character  of  (he  population  as  principally  agricultural,  the  in- 
crease of  these  taxes  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  making 
many  of  the  inhabitants  leave  towns  to  dwell  in  villages,  where 
they  would  be  free  from  many  duties  that  would  fail  heavy  on 
articles  of  consumption. 

151.  The  Court  of  Directors  will  have  l)efore  them  all  that  has 
passed  regarding  this  question,  and  will  ilecide  with  every  a<ldi- 
lional  information  this  government  can  afford.  Tbey  will,  I 
think,  discover,  from  the  evidence  of  those  best  qualilied,  from 
local  knowledge,  to  form  an  o[iinion  on  the  subject,  that  the 
realization  of  this  branch  of  revenue  is  not  attended  with  thusti 
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more  by  the  evils  they  prevent,  than  by  the  apparent  benefits 
resulting  from  them. 

155.  The  northern  and  southern  concans,  which  were  sepa- 
rate zillahs,  were  consolidated  and  formed  into  a  principal 
collectorate ;  Surat  and  Broach  were  formed  into  one,  and 
Ahmedabad  and  Kaira  into  another  principal  collectorate;  Ah- 
mednuggur  and  Sholapore,  also,  were  formed  into  a  principal 
collectorate — the  collectnrship  of  Poonah  *  and  Camleish,  and 
the  principal  coUectorshtp  of  Dharwar  remaining  as  before. 

lo6.  The  rates  at  which  salaries  of  civil  servants  in  the  revenue 
brunch  were  fixed,  and  the  reductions  made,  will  be  seen  by  the 
statements  that  accompany  this  Minute  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
while  this  branch  of  the  iiiervice  was  elevated,  and  in  my  opinion 
improved  in  its  constitution,  the  saving  (chiefly  prospective)  will 
amount  to  more  than  two  lacs  and  a  half  of  rupees. 

CANDEiail  IRRIOATION. 

157.  Peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  the  actual  condition 
of  Candeish,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Giberne  in  his  Jumniabuttdy 
Report  of  the  province,  induced  me  to  authorize  the  renting  of 
lands  (at  one-third  less  than  the  full  rate)  to  Brahmins  and 
Musselmans,  who,  though  they  did  not  themselves  cultivate,  were 
willing  to  rent  dry  laud  and  bring  it  under  irrigation,  by  em- 
ploying other  persons  for  that  purpose.  The  sacrifice  of  revenue 
could.  I  knew,  be  but  small,  while  many  advantages  would  result 
from  encouraging  that  s[}ecies  of  cultivation,  the  success  of  which 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  season  and  weather,  which^  in 
respect  to  dry  land,  so  seriously  aBect  the  harvest. 

158,  The  measure,  however,  was  not  introduced  without  great 
caution;  and  the  grants  were  directed  to  be  made,  more  with 
reference  to  individuals  who  had  property  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  invest  in  the  soil,  than  to  any  specific  classes ;  and  no  lands 
but  those  which  the  ryots  were  not  witling,  from  want  of  means 
or  other  causes,  to  cultivate  on  the  same  terms,  were  granted. 
Such  departures  from  general  rules,  when  local  circumstances  or 
the  condition  uf  classes  of  men  require  it,  are  often  most  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  province. 

*Minntcii  ofCVmneil,  8th  Oct.,  1829.  No.  29. 
*  t  hwe  yeeoramendcd  that  Puanm  ahoiilil  become  a  principal  coUeetonile,  oud 
wbun  eithei-  "  UaikIuimU"  ur  "  AhmeJuug^r"  ItccuinLii  vacuut,  that  llie  ){ii>attwt  \mTi 
of  tlie  liLttvr.  witli  twu  BiiWulltfcttiralt.'^,  ithuuld  Lu  altao1ii-<l  toPoiUia,  wliili'tliv i<niK'i|HiL 
O'llcctor  of  Candci^h  ihuuld  hftTV  un'liT  him  o  MiUcuIlector  fur  "  Niunuck"  and 
the  "Gun^ttireu"  tcrntunen.  The  p»y  ul'  the  two  junior  an  J  princttul  cuUvclon 
would  U;  thti  Kiniu  a»  that  of  a  cullector,  nml  lltey  wuuld  riw.*  Iiy  lenionty  1o  hi^lwr 
alluttaiices  without  hvinj;  »ultjtct,  as  at  jtrvHt^at,  to  be  ri'inovvd  on  pruinotion  to 
anotlicrr  htatiocij  which  ii  often  attuudvil  with  tbu  uiofet  iiijuriuiu  t-fluctk  lu  the  public 
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CANDEISH  PATELLB  AND  VJLLAOE  OFFICERS. 

159.  la  the  sHme  report  the  condition  of  the  zemiodars  was 
hroitght  by  Mr.  Giberae  to  the  notice  of  government.  Captain 
Hod^ea,  the  first  assistant,  being  at  Poonah,!  gladly  availed  myself 
of  the  aid  of  his  experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  Candeish,  in  reviewing  the  subject 
The  remarks  of  this  officer  on  that  vital  part  of  our  fiscal  system, 
the  maintenance  of  the  patella  or  village  ofiTicers,  in  a  respectabk' 
and  efficient  condition,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  tLe 
board  annexed  to  ray  minute,  with  the  expression  of  my  eulire 
concurrence  in  them.  The  plan  suggested  by  the  collector, 
which,  with  some  modifications.  Captain  Hodges  thought  would 
best  ansxver  the  purpose,  could  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  generally 
introduced;  but  considering  this  no  reason  for  delaying  a  partial 
improvement  in  an  essential  and  important  branch  of  our  system, 
1  proposed  its  immediate  introduction  in  those  districts  where  cir- 
cumstances were  favourable  to  its  operation.  A  boon  has  been 
conferred  on  the  officiating  patells,  of  the  value  of  which  they 
must  be  sensible,  and  which  I  anticipate  will  tend  greatly  to 
render  them  the  useful  instruments  we  wish  to  make  them  iD 
our  [)olice  and  revenue  arrangements ;  indeed  every  day's  expe- 
rience shows  that  the  village  system  must  become  (as  it  was 
formerly)  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  general  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  that  every  part  of  the  revenue  and  judicial 
reguhilions  which  tends  to  lessen  the  respect  and  authority  due 
to  patelLs  and  heads  of  villages  must  be  injurious. 

DECC^N    REVENVE    SURVEY  AND    ASSESSMENT. 

IfiO.  My  Opinion  on  some  of  the  principal  points  connected 
with  the  revenue  survey  of  the  Deccan  was  recorded  when  Mr. 
Pringle's  Report  of  (he  6th  of  September,  1828,  of  the  progresA  of 
the  sur\'ey,  came  before  the  boanl  :  I  then  stated  that  the  reasons 
assigned  by  (hat  officer  for  fixing  the  assessment  with  reference 
to  the  net  produce  of  the  lands  and  first  collections  were  sattsfac* 
tory;  that  though  the  rates  were  fixed  in  complicated  calcula- 
tions, which  furnish  but  imperfect  data,  and  the  plan  had  many 
deficiencies^  slill  1  considered  it  as  the  nearest  approximation  to 
correctness  tliat  could  be  made,  and  that  any  cfibrt  at  greater 
accuracy  would,  in  all  probability,  not  l>e  successful,  while  it 
would  greatly  delay,  if  not  altogether  impede,  the  progress  of  this 
work.  The  rates  Cxed  for  the  purgunnuhs  Pubbul-Somneir  and 
ludmpoor.in  the  Poonah  district,  which  were  then  surveyetl,  ap- 
peared moderate.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  however,  they  were 
found  loo  high  to  be  at  once  introduced  into  the  district,  so  that 
it  bccaiue  necessary  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  collector 
•  Mioulca  vf  Cuimcil,  24\U  Dec ;  1H28.     No.  ^\ 
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to  make  such  temporary  abatements  in  the  survey-rales  as  would 
prevent  the  ill  consequences  of  assessing  the  land  beyond  its 
niCRDS  ;  those  rales>  however,  being  considered  as  the  maximum 
assessment  to  be  imposed  when  the  state  of  the  district  admitted 
of  it.  The  lands  of  Meerasdars  were  (and  I  think  properly)  in- 
cluded ia  the  survey  of  the  assessment;  but  the  justice  and 
expediency  of  taxing  their  wells,  or  imposinf^  a  higher  rate  than 
Ihey  formerly  paid  on  the  lands  watered  by  ihem,  appeared  to  me 
to  admit  of  a  question,  the  decision  of  which  rests  on  the  know- 
ledge we  may  be  able  to  acquire  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
wells  have  hitherto  been  exempted  from  taxation. 

161.  Anticipating  much  advancement  from  the  survey  em- 
bracing a  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  hiickdars  *,  zcmintiars, 
&c.,  many  of  whom  collected  their  dues  direct  from  the  villa^^e, — 
and  considering  from  the  opposition  and  trouble  ihey  frequently 
encounter,  they  deemed  the  enjoyment  of  their  bucks  precarious, 
and  would  regard  a  settlement  entered  on  the  records  of  so  general 
a  work  as  (he  survey  as  conhrmiug  them  in  their  possession  of 
their  rights, — I  awthorized  that  measure,  as  also  the  grant  of 
enam  lands  to  patells,  a  simplification  of  amuls  or  allowance  to 
district  officers,  and  (he  regulation  of  the  gaumkhuruck  (or  vil- 
lage expenses)  under  the  conviction  that  the  adjustment  of  all 
points  relating  to  these  matters  would,  without  occasioning  in- 
creased expense  or  much  loss  of  lime,  greatly  enhance  the  future 
value  of  the  survey. 

162.  The  financial  committee  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Pringles 
survey  be  abolished.  This  measure,  which  was  recommended  to 
this  government  for  adoption  by  the  Supreme  Government,  was 
chiefly  grounded  upon  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
survey  being  inadequate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  lo  ihe 
ex|)ense  incurred.  It  was  further  agreed  that  ihe  period  at  which 
Mr  Elphinstone  expected  this  survey  lo  terminate  had  nearly 
expired,  and  that  twenty  years  would  probably  not  finish  Ihe 
work.  I  have,  in  my  Minute  f  noted  in  the  margin,  strongly 
remonstrated  against  its  abolition  before  the  assessment,  of  the 
Ahmednugi^ur  coUectorate  (part  of  which  has  been  suneyed)  is 
added  to  that  of  Foonah,  which  has  been  completed,  lo  stop 
short  before  that  has  been  completed  would  Lje  lo  hazard,  if  not 
to  lose,  all  that  has  been  done.  The  causes  of  past  delays  have 
been  pointed  out.  What  I  have  proposed  wdl  be  finished  in  two 
yenrs,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  three  lacs,  in  monthly  payments,  of 
12(X)  rupees. 

1*>3,  Tlie  knowledge  gaine»l  will  be  alike  valuable  to  the  go- 
vernment and  ihe  ryol ;  tor  local  revenue  officers  will  be  able  to 

*  Poscessora  of  huroditary  rights. 
t  Vm1«  Miuulc,  Uuv.  CuiD.,  '.MUi  S^^t,  183U. 
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deceive  neither  as  to  the  maximum  value  of  the  land,  the  ^xiaf( 
of  which  will  be  found  in  every  way  advantageous.  Above  all, 
the  information  which  this  survey  must  give  of  the  contents  of 
each  district,  its  soil,  its  means  of  irrigation,  and  the  manners  and 
usages  of  its  inhabitants,  must  be  most  useful-  In  the  Deccao, 
a  century  of  wars  and  chants  have  led  to  the  loss  of  all  records 
and  authentic  accounts.  This,  in  my  opinion,  renders  a  survey 
indispensable,  to  substitute  light  for  darkness ;  and  reasons  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Pringie  that  quite  satisfy  my  mind  this  survey  will 
be  better  and  more  economically  done  by  his  establishment  than 
by  one  under  the  collector,  as  proposed  by  the  linancial  committee 
Many  objections  have  been  taken  to  different  parts  of  this  survey 
by  local  officers  of  experience,  and  modifications  may  be  required ; 
but  none  of  these  objections  appear  to  me  to  ntfect  the  utility  aad 
benefit  of  the  work ;  nor  is  it  (tossible^  in  my  judgment,  to  do  ■>, 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  we  already  possess  that  infor- 
mation, which  it  is  doubtless  the  best  and  surest  means  of  attain- 
ing in  a  manner  which  will  enable  us  to  ameliorate  and  impnnT 
the  future  revenue  administration  of  the  country  iu  which  the 
survey  is  made. 

ADOPTION  BT  ENAUDaHS. 

164.  Among  the  numerous  claims  to  succession  to  pi 
there  are  none  that  require  more  attention  than  those  of  adoj 
This  question  came  under  discussion  in  consequence 
widows  of  a  deceased  enamdar  in  the  Northern  Concan  haviag 
agrce<]  about  the  adoption  by  one  of  them  of  a  boy,  who  in  con- 
sequence entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  enam.  A  qucstioo 
arose  as  to  the  validity  of  the  transfer  of  an  enam,  by  au  adoption 
to  which  the  sanction  of  government  had  not  been  previously 
obtained.  In  the  instance  alluded  to,  the  adoption  had  not 
received  such  sanction ;  and  the  collector  therefore  tliought  the 
enam  escheated  to  government.  Permission,  however,  had  never 
been  refused,  having  never  been  applied  for;  and  I  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  the  collector,  in  whose  view  of  the  case  one 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Wanlen,  coincided.  The  result  of  inquiries 
that  were  instituted  confirmed  the  conclusions  I  had  drawn  from 
my  observations  in  different  parti  of  India, — which  were,  thAt 
though  adoption  was,  as  reganied  surunjamee  and  jagheer  lao<U, 
vitiated  by  the  want  of  permission  from  the  ruling  authority^  the 
same  consequences  did  not  follow  in  respect  to  enains,  which  anc 
often  subject  to  nuz/.ur;  but  on  discharge  of  specific  obliguiioos 
stated  in  the  sunnud  *,  or  established  by  long  usage,  are  coufinaed 
as  proiterty  in  inheritance;  and  that  when  an  enam  is  so  held, 
the  right  exists  to  transfer  it  by  adoption,  according  lo  the  Uii 
law.  Upon  this  principle  tlie  right  of  inheritance  to  the  enam 
not  disputed,  and  the  adopted  son  continued  in  possession. 


dooalH 
of  two 
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may  be  added,  that  there  is  no  right  which,  among  Hindoos,  is  held 
more  sacred  (han  that  of  adoption.  It  is  a  sin  not  to  adopt ;  and, 
among  other  obligations  or  duty,  when  there  are  no  direct  heirs, 
the  adopted  son  lights  the  funeral  pile  of  his  deceased  father. 

SOUTHERN  MAIIRATTA  COUNTRY. 

165.  On  my  return  from  a  tonr  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
countryj  after  laying  before  the  Board  a  review  of  the  political 
condition  of  its  territories,  I  placed  on  record  a  Minute  contain- 
ing observations  on  their  geographical  position  and  extent,  with 
an  account  of  their  former  and  present  fiscal  and  Judicial  admi- 
nistnition  *. 

166.  One  of  the  first  objects  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  in  this  Minute  was  the  expediency  of  availing  ourselves  of 
ever)'  opportunity  that  may  offer,  in  future  arrangements  with  the 
state  of  Hydrubad,  to  render  the  Toonghoodra  river,  until  its 
junction  with  the  Kistna,  our  eastern  boundary,  instead  of  the 
undefined  line  which  at  present  divides  the  two  states,  and  of  in- 
cluding in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  the  two  talooks  of 
Soopa  and  Soonda,  at  present  belonging  to  the  province  of  Ca- 
nara.  By  these  arrangements  the  frontier  of  the  Soutliern  Mah- 
ratta country  would  be  distinctly  marked  by  the  Toonghoodra, 
Krishna,  and  tlie  western  ghauts;  the  impediment  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  efficient  police,  by  the  intermixture  and  con- 
tiguity of  the  villages  of  the  ill-managed  and  disturbed  districts 
of  the  Nizam,  would  he  removed,  and  the  ryots  of  the  talookahs 
ofSoo[»aand  Soonda  would  be  no  longer  ex|}osed  to  the  into- 
lerable inconvenience  of  making  a  journey  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles  backwards  and  forwards  on  every  occasion  they  may  be- 
come prosecutors  or  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  |. 

IC7.  The  necessity  of  eiTecting  a  revenue  survey  and  assess- 
ment of  the  whole  Southern  Mahratta  territories,  similar  to  what 
has  been  completed  in  the  districts  of  Hudamee,  was  brought  in 
this  Minute  to  the  notice  of  the  Board.  After  mentioning  in 
detail  the  circumstances  which  had  hitherto  been  unfavourable  to 
a  full  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  its  revenues,  1  stated  my 
opinion  that,  though  a  settlement  on  suney  might  no  doubt,  in 
its  first  effects,  lower  the  revenue,  1  was  confident  it  would 
early  tend  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  country. 

168.  A  subject  of  considerable  importance,  but  much  diffi- 
culty, was  pressed  upon  my  attention  during  the  tour,  the  nature 
of  which  is  minutely  described  in  my  Minute,  the  assessment  of 
the  Joodee,   or  quit-rent   lands,   in   the  equitable  settlement  of 

*  Vldo  Minute  on  the  Rercnuc  and  Jtulicial  Admiuistrutian  of  the  Southern  MaK- 
rottti  cuuntry,  3d  A|>nlf  lb29. 

t  A  notivti  jtidgu  biu  recently  been  appomtttd  to  the  duthct«  of  Cmnara  thiit  lie 
at>uyi:  tlw  gluutit. 
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which  the  pros|)enty,  and  even  existence,  of  the  district  and  viU 
bge  officers  in  a  great  degree  depend.  The  great  impoKance  of 
that  branch  of  (he  cultivating  class,  which  is  effected  by  the  set- 
tlement of  ihe  question,  calls  for  particular  attention  to  the  suh- 
jecL  It  should  be  progressively  and  fully  investigated,  and  settled 
upon  terms  that  are  liberal  to  those  who  enjoy  such  grants,  aod 
just  to  government. 

169.  Measures  were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horses  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  in  some  parts  of  whidi 
numbers  were  formerly  produced  well  suited  for  cavalry  pu 
1  also  suggested  in  my  Minute,  that  annual  fairs  should  be 
and  prizes  be  distributed,  with   the  object  of  promoting  the  t 
of  horned  cattle,  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  done  in  the  De 
and  Candeish. 

170.  The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  (as  1  have  stated  m 
the  65th  |>aragraph  of  my  Minute)  from  the  observations  made 
of  the  revenue  management  of  the  countries  south  of  Poooab,  aie, 
that  those  subject  to  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  are  progressively  reco- 
vering from  the  effects  of  frequent  changes  of  local  ofl&cers, 
want  of  confidence  in  a  new  government;  that  the  hered 
lands  in  the  hands  of  Jagheerdars,  and  particularly  those  bel 
ing  to  the  putwurduns,  maiutain  a  superior  condition,  th 
the  complete  local  knowledge  of  managers,  and  that  intermixture 
of  ties  and  obligations  amongst  all  ranks,  which  unite  good  aod 
check  bad  rule,  while  the  territories  of  the  British  govemaieot 
are  tranquil,  and  have  improved,  but  not  so  mpidly  as  was  anti- 
cipated. 

171.  The  judicial  administration  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  and 
of  the  Jagheerdars  of  the  first  class  of  privileged  persons ;  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  principal  collector  in  his  capacity  as  poli* 
tical  agent,  in  adjusting  the  disputes  of  the  Jagheerdars  with  their 
subjects;  Ihe  mode  of  administering  civil  and  criminal  justice  in 
the  territories  under  the  direct  management  of  the  collector  and 
his  assistant ;  and  the  system  of  |M3lice  maintained  throughout  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country,  are  topics  that  are  fully  discussed  in 
my  Minute.  It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  repeat  from  that  docu- 
ment, that  if  I  couhl  de()end  upon  my  own  observations  during 
my  visit  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  Deccan,  1  should  say, 
that  every  substantial  justice  wiu  obtained  as  fully  by  the  system 
in  oi>enition  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  as  in  thai  of 
Poonah.  and  that  by  a  much  more  economical  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  one  decidedly  more  satisfactory  and  popular  with  (he 
inhabitants,  to  whose  bnbits  and  prejudices  it  was  in  many  points 
much  more  conformable.  Since  my  tour,  the  regulations  have 
been  ordereil  to  be  introduced,  but  no  change  has  been  made 
(and  none  in  my  opinion  is  required)  in  the  European  branch  of 
the  od mi nifil ration  of  this  country,  except  that  the  judicial  powers 
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of  the  principal  collector  and  polilicnl  Rgent  are  extended  (o  those 
of  a  session  jud>ire:  he  ih  aided  in  this  branch  by  an  assistant 
judge,  and  in  the  revenue  line  by  two  sub-coUeclors,  whose 
powers  as  magistrates  are  those  of  collectors.  For  reasons  con- 
nected both  with  the  economy  and  simplicity  of  our  provincial 
rule,  I  give  great  importftnce  to  the  continuance  of  a  system  of 
administration  which  yields  lo  none  in  efHciency,  and  is  ten  and 
a  half  per  cent.  less  than  the  average  charge  of  the  other  districts 
of  the  Bombay  presidency. 

GUZERAT. 

172.  I  made  a  tour  through  Guzerat  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and,  visiting  every  district  of  that  fertile  country,  directed 
much  of  my  attention  tu  the  civil  administriitionf  uud  particularly 
the  revenue  branch.  The  results  of  my  observations  will  be 
found  in  my  Minutes  of  the  I5lh  October,  1630* ;  they  cannot 
be  abridged.  1  had  Few  changes  to  suggest ;  the  fonndtition  of 
our  revenue  system  in  this  fine  province  was  well  laid,  and  the 
subsequent  errors  into  which  we  have  fallen  have  either  been  or 
are  in  progress  to  be  amended. 

PENSIONS  AND  CHARITABLE  ALLOWANCES. 

173.  My  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  charges  under 
those  heads  which  emliruce  WurshashuuH+,  Dewa^thunes J, 
Dhurmadoes  §,  &c^,  annually  amounting  lo  several  lacs  of  rupees, 
many  reasons  presented  themselves  to  induce  me  to  propose  that 
they  should  undergo  a  systematic  and  thorough  investigation, 
besides  the  ordinary  revision  to  which  they  are  subject  in  the 
course  of  business  in  a  Cutchery.  Anticipating  great  public  ad- 
vantage from  such  an  investigation  being  immediately  instituted, 
Mr.  Lumsden,  who,  besides  being  well  qualiQed,  was  in  receipt  of 
salary  from  an  abolished  ofHce^  was  appointed  to  conduct  it. 
Rules  and  instructions  were  issued  for  his  guidance,  calculated  to 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  aa 
much  to  confirm  the  just  rights  of  individuals  as  to  detect  pre- 
tended ones*  and  check  misap|»ropriation. 

174.  But  as  the  above  inquiry,  which  extended  to  all  the  dis- 
tricts under  the  Dorabay  government,  would,  from  its  nature, 
occupy  a  considerable  period,  and  il  was  likely  to  be  some  time 
before  collectors  could  prepare  tlie  documents  required  to  enable 
him  lo  proceed  in  it,  I  deemed  it  expedient  lo  employ  Mr. 
Lumsden,  in  the  mean  time,  lo  inquire  into  the  complaints  wilh 
which  I  was  assailed  during  my  tonr  in  Guzerat,  by  numerous 
petitioners  of  all  classes,  but  particularly  by  Ohatb||  and  Brahmins, 

*  Minnm,  l5thOct.  1830.  |  Graat  in  money  to  a  relitpous  Brahmin. 

I  Grunt  in  land  to  a  temple.  ^  A  charity  ^ant. 

II  Bhata  are  at  once  hards  ontl  (^eaealofpata,  and  an  greatly  rcapected  throughout 
the  wu«t«ni  parti  of  India. 
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of  iojorj  and  wTt>og  sosUiocd  throogh  the  opwlkia  of  our  rafe» 
and  regoIaUMis  lespectiag  tfacir  five  LuMb,  capeciilly  ihoae  ikai 
caoae  atMfer  the  descriptioo  of  ridtania  graan  *. 

175.  The  complaiots  alladed  to  had  been  preferred  phncipally 
IB  ike  Kaira  aod  Abmudabad  dastndi.  la  a  nparate  Mimte  f . 
1  ofiaed  aa  opiaioa,  to  which  my  ooBengaea  ■■iifloil.  ■»  Id  like 
priadples  which  ahoald  f^aide  Mr.  ^^'mrftn  in  the 
of  this  part  of  the  daCasa  anig^Md  fn  him,  ahhnng|i  the 
whose  operatioas  were  complaiDed  of^  may  ia  ptiocipte  be 
they  are,  as  applied  to  a  society  like  that  aflected  by  tbera 
these  districts,  open  to  considerable  objection  ;  and  in  practice 
are  not,  I  think,  cooststent  with  those  liberal  principles  WBich  Ihe 
UoDourable  the  Coart  of  Directors  have  exptessed  their  dane 
should  regulate  our  re^'enoe  officers  in  their  proceedings  coa- 
nected  with  the  landed  tenares  of  GuzeraL 

176.  These  were  points  to  which  Mr.  Lomsden's  atteotioa 
was  specially  directed,  and  with  a  view  of  aOayiag  the  agita- 
tion and  fears  the  resamption  of  lands  under  regulAtion  X  VII. 
had  occasioned,  he  was  directed  to  extend  his  ioqairies  in 
the  distncts  of  Kaira  and  Ahmudabad,  to  all  the  lands  which  are 
not  considered  recognized  or  confirmed  by  our  regulatiooa. 

177.  In  the  minute  above  alluded  to,  I  have  staled  al  lai^ 


Barrel 

whose 


reasons  for  coosidenng  that,  with  reference  to  the  Bfaats, 


lands  have  in  some  instances  been  assessed  in  consequeaoe 
of  their  contumacious  condocty  all  acts  should  be  considered  with 
indulgence,  which  have  arisen  from  inattention  to  official  fonos 
and  processes,  oo  the  part  of  a  class  of  men  who.  firocn  their  pcco- 
liar  habits  and  custotns,  were  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  ooib- 
muni^. 

ITS.  The  nature  of  the  landed  possession  of  the  Bbata,  ss 
stated  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Williamson,  quoted  ia 
my  "  Minutes,"  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  >fehwasies.  *'  They 
*'  obtained  by  personal  consequence,  as  respectable  medialOfs  ia 
**  disputes,  as  sureties  for  the  payment  of  revenue,  and  the  folil- 
**  ment  of  promises  and  contracts,  and  by  the  general  delcraict 
'*  paid  their  religious  character,  what  the  Mehwasies  acquired  hf 
"  local  power.*' 

179.  The  effect  of  oar  administration  has  been  to  overthrow 
the  iuflueoce  of  the  Bhats,  and  coDsequently  to  depriie  thrm 
'>f  their  profit  This  circumstance  renders  their  families,  more 
than  ever  before,  dependent  on  their  rent-free  lands  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  afibnls  the  strongest  grounds  for  their  claims  to  Huch 
lands  being  examined  with  indulgent  consideration.  The  qocs- 
tion  to  be  considered  is,  indeed,  not  so  much  whether  we  have  a 

*  **  VkhanM «  mnm  mU.  aad  •>  gnau  "  SMrlgiff*,  aad  Ifaa 
t  VMiltiaaSK. 
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right  to  assess  the  lands  }w\d  by  such  persons,  as  whether^  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  and  is 
one,  therefore,  that  cannot  be  decided  by  any  judicial  process. 
Some  rules  are  laid  tiown  in  my  Minute  to  guide  Mr.  Lumsden 
in  the  performance  of  the  duly  assigned  to  him,  but  much  is  left 
to  his  discretion,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  the  principles  ofhuma- 
oiiy  and  policy,  no  less  than  those  of  equity,  are  recommended  to 
be  studiously  kept  in  mind. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    SALBETTE. 

180.  Among  the  measures  which  I  have  adopted,  there  are 
none  to  which  I  have  looked  with  more  interest,  nor  are  there 
any  which  give  better  pros|>ects  of  success,  than  those  recently 
adopted  regarding  lands  in  Salsette.  There  had  been  before 
some  grants  to  Europeans  and  opulent  natives,  which  had  partial 
success;  but  there  is  now  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  that  island, 
which  cannot  fail  of  rendering  it  very  early  the  resort  of  the  most 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  Bombay,  who  will  be  gradually  tempted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  when  the  Povy 
estate*  was  to  be  leased,  it  became  an  object  to  idduce  a  man  of 
character  and  enterprise  to  embark  capital  in  its  improvement, 
and  a  preference  was,  on  these  grounds,  given  to  the  offer  of 
Framjee  Cawasjee,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  wealthy  of  the 
Parsee  merchants,  who  had  on  several  occasions  evinced  great 
public  spirit,  and  was  a  leading  man  in  his  tribe.  A  grant  xvas 
given  him  of  this  fine  estate  in  perpetuity,  at  a  moderate  quit-rent, 
on  an  understanding  that  certain  im|>rcvements  were  to  be  made. 
My  Minute  of  the  30th  November,  1B30,  fully  explains  how  far 
that  good  and  able  man  has  realized  these  expectations.  1  shall, 
therefore,  quote  it  as  the  best  illustration  of  the  consequences 
that  have  already  resulted  from  the  measures  adopted  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  Salsette. 

IHI.  *'  I  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  estate  of  Framjee  Cawasjee, 
"  at  Povy.  and  never  was  more  gratified.  This  highly  respect- 
*'  able  native  has  laid  out  much  money  in  a  variety  of  useful 
•*  improvements  ;  he  has  sunk  a  number  of  wells,  has  built 
"  houses,  made  an  excellent  road»  planted  a  great  quantity  of 
"  sugar  cane,  indigo,  and  mulberries  for  silk-worms ;  he  has 
**  erected  an  excellent  sugar-mill,  which  1  saw  at  work,  and  all  the 
*'  necessary  buildings  of  an  indigo  manufacture.  But  what  1  was 
"  most  delighted  with  was,  the  passionate  fondness  Framjee 
'•  appeared  to  have  for  his  estate.  His  projected  improvements 
**  of  a  lanVj  a  garden  full  of  fruit-trees  of  every  country,  the  erec- 
*'  tion  of  a  bangalow  for  English  travellers,  and  a  serai  and 
"  stables  at  the  spot  where  the  road  to  his  estate  leaves  the  Tan- 

*  Thii  vu  ibnnoHy  the  ntate  of  Du  Udenus  Scott. 
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by  dbe  Sapccne  CoiBt,  a»  wfack  cWv  mmaJly  look 
to  dbe  cnii  ^in  ibii  hi      1W  covannaeBOes  of  dtts 
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by  which  this  clftss  of  its  suhjecis  have  been  for  a  century  dis- 
tinjrnished.  Bfsules  this,  there  is  no  body  of  natives  in  India  so 
renoarkable  for  their  intelligence  and  enterprise  as  the  Parsees. 
Bombay  has  owed  its  a<hancement  in  a  great  degree  to  this  class, 
and  in  the  actual  condition  of  this  presidency  it  appenrs  to  rae 
a  political  consideration  of  much  importance  to  restore  and 
strenj^then  their  nttachment  to  the  civil  government,  by  new  ties 
which  are  of  a  nature  calcidated  to  combine  the  promotion  of 
their  interests  with  those  of  the  state. 

185.  Salsette  is  recommended  Lo  ihera  by  its  vicinity  to  Bom- 
bay, its  excellent  roads,  and  security.  It  may  not  yield  the  profit 
they  anticipate,  but  thty  will  render  it  a  garden,  and  free  us  from 
trouble  and  expense  in  its  management;  and,  above  all,  it  will 
give  lo  vveaUhy  and  public-spirited  men  that  interest  in  the  soil, 
and  that  knowledge  of  the  benetits  of  works  like  roads,  canals, 
and  bridges,  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  use,  both  as  it  disposes 
them  to  embark  in  works  that  will  advance  the  interests  of 
government  and  Ihe  general  prosperity  of  this  presidency.  The 
feelings  which  will  be  inspired  and  ihe  knowledge  attained  by 
men  of  this  class,  being  landliolders  in  Saiselte,  will  gradually 
lead  them  to  the  Concau  and  Deccan,  where  such  persons  are 
much  required  to  promote  plans  of  improvement,  without  which 
these  countries  will  never  pay  the  expenses  of  their  occupation 
and  mauagemeut. 

COLONV  OP  EAST  INDIANS  AT  PHOOLSHAIR. 

186.  There  is  another  estabUshment  to  which  I  look  with  great 
hope  for  much  eventual  improvement  in  the  provinces, — that 
formed  at  Phoolshair.  My  Nlinutes  *  noted  in  the  margin  fidly 
state  the  progress  of  (his  colony  of  East  Indians.  Tliev  are 
hB[)pily  planted,  and  ihey  will,  by  blending  the  frugal  habits  of 
natives  with  the  ininrls  of  Englishmen,  early  take  a  place  in  the 
community,  which  will  lend  to  the  elevation  of  their  class  u[jon 
solid  grounds;  ami  while  they  promote  improvements  they  will 
hereafter  become  most  useful  aids  lo  government  in  the  branches 
of  its  revenue  and  magisterial  administration. 

187.  When  the  East  Indians  of  Bombay  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  for  ihe  purpose  of  aiding  respectable  persons 
of  their  class  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits,  a  grant  was  made 
to  them  of  a  palace,  built  by  Badjerow,  at  Phoolshair,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Beema,  with  forty-two  acres  of  land,  including  a 
large  and  productive  fruit-gnr<len.  This  place  was  recommended 
by  its  salubrity,  and  bv  its  vicinity  to  Poonah,  and  to  the  great 
road  from  Borid)ay  to  Ahmedunggur.  The  colony  now  settled 
there  consists  of  a  head  |>erson,  who  has  the  [Xjwers  of  a  vdlage 
magistrate. — a  schoolmaster,  a  schoolmistress,  a  doctor,  and  ten  or 

•  The  lut  Minute  on  thi»  tubject  ii  datrtt  Mth  Janioi  y,  1830. 
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twelve  ap[)rentices.  The  settleraeDt  has  not  been  mailc  above  x 
twelvemonth,  but  much  more  is  in  progress.  The  palace,  ihrough 
means  of  the  association  and  a  small  liooation  from  governmcait, 
has  been  put  into  excellent  order.  Many  new  trees  have 
introduced  into  the  ^nlen,  and  the  fruits,  which  meet 
sale  at  the  Poonah  and  other  markets,  are  improved  by 
Some  of  the  fields  are  allotted  to  Virginia  tobacco  *,  while  in  tiie 
remainder  a  new  species  of  cotton  and  other  plants  are  raunS ; 
more  ground  will  be  easily  obtained  by  the  association  when 
required  ;  but  what  they  possess  furnishes  enough  at  present  fur 
the  occupation  and  instruction  of  the  youths  in  horticulture  ami 
agriculture. 

188.  This  establishment  has  a  small  library  of  useful  worlb. 
including  an  encyclopedia  ;  it  has  also  a  turning-naachitie,  and  a 
lithographic  press.  The  boys  are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  ibeir 
whole  expense  is  not  above  eight  rupees  each.  They  nse  at  day- 
light, and  work  In  the  garden  till  half-past  seveu,  when  thcv 
return  to  breakfast,  befort'  which  a  short  prayer  is  read  by  thf 
senior  boy ;  utter  breakfast  they  attend  school  till  dinoer-tiine, 
and  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  aRcr  dinner  sovat  of 
the  best  instructed  aid  at  the  lithographic  press,  whil&t  otben 
turn  articles  of  furniture,  which  they  learn  to  make  up.  la  ihu 
and  other  occui»alions  they  pass  the  week  days:  Sunday  is  carr- 
fully  observed,  (he  schoolmaster  reading  the  service.  Greii 
attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  of  these  youths.  Through  the 
arrangement  of  the  collector,  under  whose  supervision  the  esti* 
blishraent  is  placed,  no  liquor  is  sold  within  several  miles  of  Uk 
place,  and  drunkenness  is  consequently  unknown. 

189.  There  is  no  part  of  the  arrangement  regarding  this  coloay 
by  which  its  success  has  been  more  promoted,  than  by  makui; 
some  rooms  of  the  palace  the  oflice  of  the  deputy-^urveyor-geoc- 
ral,  whose  draftsmen  are  East  Indians  of  much  respectabilit}. 
and  have,  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  settled  at  that  place, 
where  they  have  brought  their  families,  and  repaired  hou&e%.^ 
which  they  pay  a  ground-rent  to  the  association :  oups 
pajiers  are  copied  and  lithographed,  under  the  immediate 
intendence  of  the  deputy-surveyor-general,  which  tends  to  ad- 
vance (he  general  improvement  of  this  important  settlexaeat. 
while  the  expenditure  of  the  salaries  and  pensions  of  th<j«e  be- 
longing to  (he  survey  and  the  colony,  renders  it  of  the  grcatctt 
benefit  tu  (he  viiliit;e  of  Phoolshair,  which  is  daily  increasing  io 
inhnbituntis;  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  some  of  their  cliiUlfco 
benefiting  by  the  instrnctiou  which  the  institution  gi^es  freely  (o 
all  whu  desire  to  receive  if. 

UHK  Much  of  that  rapid  fitlvance  which  il 
in  owing  to  the  extraordinary  ingenul'v  and 
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who  is  its  head;  and  the  aid  he  receives  from  others,  particularly 
Mr.  Webb,  the  priiicipul  draftsman  of  the  deputy-siirveyor- 
general's  office,  who  is  himself  remarkable  for  virtue  and  talent, 
as  well  as  for  loii^  atid  faithful  services  as  a  surveyor  throu}:!;hout 
India  and  Persia.  The  ussociaiion  at  Bombay,  seusible  of  the 
value  of  these  persons,  shows  a  respect  for  their  opinions,  and  a 
coniidence  in  their  character,  which,  if  continued,  will  fend 
greatly  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  colony,  which  has  derived, 
and  will  derixe,  further  ailvunta^es  from  the  published  reports  of 
(he  annual  committee  of  East  Indians,  of  high  consideration  iu 
their  class,  by  whom  it  is  visited. 

COTTON   IMPROVEMENTS. 

191.  The  despatch  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  of 
the  18th  of  February,  1829,  having  called  the  attention  of  this 
government  to  ttie  f^rent  lEnportance  of  improvin;^  the  quality  of 
cotton  grown  in  India,  and  having  suggested,  with  this  object  in 
view,  that  an  ex|>erimentul  plantation  should  be  established  at 
the  expense  of  government,  1  recorded  my  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  instructions  of  the  Honourable  Courts  on  this 
head,  should  be  carried  into  execution  *. 

192.  In  the  despatch  of  the  Courts,  it  is  observed,  that  their 
attention  has  been  directed  in  a  special  manner  to  this  subject, 
and  to  look  to  India  for  the  means  of  rendering  Great  Britain 
independent  of  foreign  countries  for  a  considerable  portion  of  a 
raw  materialt  upon  which  her  most  valuable  manufuctures  de- 
pend. But  it  is  not  as  relates  to  England  alone  that  this  country 
IS  one  of  paramount  interest.  Cotton  is  the  staple  produce  of 
some  of  our  most  valuable  districts,  to  the  improvement  of  which 
we  must  look,  in  a  great  degree,  for  any  addition  to  tht*  agricid- 
lural  resources  of  our  possessions,  and  consequently  to   any  in- 

^    crease  of  the  public  revenue. 

193.  In  execution  of  the  measures  proposed  by  me,  a  farm,  of 
(wo  hundred  acres  in  extent,  was  established  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Broach,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Finney,  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  brought  to  my  notice  as  being,  from 
residence  and  occupation  in  an  indigo  jilantation  in  Bengal,  well 
qualified  to  superintend  a  farm;  an  allowance  of  five  hundred 
rupees  per  mensem,  and  forlv  rupees  for  house-rent,  was  granted 
to  Mr.  rinney,  and  he  was  placed  in  correspondence  with,  and 
under  the  general  control  of  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which 
the  farms  are  situated.  He  was  furnished  also  with  instructions 
founded  on  the  information  and  observation  contiiiiied  in  the 
Court's  de3[)atch,  and  also  several  important  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Komer 

1194.  In  further  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  Court «  d 

*  V:d(  Miauic,  I6th  July,  \ii2ti. 
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spatch,  similar  farms  in  (he  Southern  Mahratta  country  and  the 
Deccan  were  intrusted  to  Dr.  Lush,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Dapooree,  who  was  likewise  nuthorixed  to 
carrj*  into  execution  a  plan  suggested  by  himself  for  intro<iiicin^  the 
cultivation  of  the  Bornbon  cotton  into  the  f^anlen  of  Dapooree 

195.  Under  the  impression  that  the  scientifi<>  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Lush  mi^ht  be  rendered  further  instrumental  in  promolin;»  the 
success  of  the  proposed  experiment,  he  was  directed  lo  establish 
a  correspondence  with  the  collectors  and  with  Mr.  Finney  in  aO 
points  connected  with  the  process  of  culture,  supplying  each  other 
with  seeds.  &c.  &c. 

196.  W'lih  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Honounble 
Court's  despatch,  and  with  reference  aUo  to  what  had  recently 
been  done  in  Bengal,  and  to  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 
application  of  skill  and  capital  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  soil, 
letters  were  sent  lo  all  the  principal  houses  of  agency,  announcing 
to  the  members  of  them  that  both  for  establishment  of  cottoa 
plantations  and  for  the  piir[)ose  of  raising  indigo,  or  any  particular 
kind  of  produce,  Europeans  would  l>e  allowed  to  hold  lands  on 
leasehold  tenure.  Almost  exclusively  occupied  as  the  small 
European  community  of  this  presidency  is  with  mercantile  trans- 
actions, it  is  probable  that  few  of  its  present  members  will  be 
desirous  of  embarking  in  agricultural  speculations  ;  but  still  I 
considered  it  advisable  that  they  shonld  know  that  govemmeDt  is 
not  adverse  lo  their  undertaking  them. 

SIIGAR-MlLt    AT    BASSAXN. 

197.  A  sugar-mill  has  been  erected  at  Bassain,  to  which  govpni- 
ment  have  ^iven  every  support;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  the 
example  of  Air.  Lingard,  to  whom  it  belongs,  will  stimulate  many 
to  follow  his  example. 

CULTIVATION    OF   SILK- 

198.  The  success  with  which  the  culture  of  silk  has  been  iutm- 
duced  in  the  Deccan  will  be  seen  in  my  Minutes.*  Several  Italiaus 
(particularly  Mr.  Muiri)  have  shown  a  zeul  and  skill  which  ha\e 
met  with  the  most  liberal  encouragement ;  and  natives  of  cnpilal 
have  come  forward  to  support  speculations  which  they  ]»ercei^'e 
must  be  attended  with  success,  i* 

199.  Mr.  Graham,  the  civil  surgeon  at  Ahmudnuggur,  has  had 
a  lease  for  fifteen  years  of  several  hundred  acres  of  ground  granted 
him,  which,  from  being  capable  of  easy  irrigation,  is  most  favour- 
able to  the  plantation  of  mulberries,  with  which  Ite  haa  filled  it 

*  fttU  Minulet,  Aiiguit,  No.  30  ;   October,  Nui.  19  utl  28. 

f  Hural>ju.  a  rcHpi'Ctablu  l*Ars»>  iuliabitaut  uf  Poouah,  haviitf;;  built  aouM  pnUic 
worki,  iitiil  Mtlvniired  u|iirar(lt  of  1500  ruptei  in  joining  Mr.  Mutlt'ii  *ilk  mmttnC»r> 
lory,  hM  Uiru  rmiMsd  to  the  third  cUmj  an  bonuur  vhicb,  u  e)«VBUng  bim  in  Um 
COtnmujiily,  hv  liighlj  prixvt. 
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From  his  science^  the  money  he  embarks,  and  the  ready  sale  there 
is  for  ihe  produce  in  ihe  flourishing  town  of  Ahmudnnij^ur,  there 
can  be  httle  doubt  of  his  success;  and  wealthy  nntives  wil!  by 
that  be  stimulated  to  imitate  his  exiirn|de.  Mr.  Owen,  (lie  sur- 
geon at  Seroor,  has  corameLiceJ  to  iiutmifacture  silk  upon  a  more 
limited  scale ;  but  the  growth  of  his  inulberrit's,  and  the  fiueness 
of  the  fibre  which  he  has  obtainedj  show  ihat  (he  soil  and  climate 
of  that  place  are  most  f«vnurabl«  to  the  objfct ;  but  this  appears 
the  case  wilh  many  parts  of  the  Deccan  and  llie  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  country.  At  the  jail  of  Poonah,  as  well  as  that  of  Dharwar, 
excellent  silk  is  pro<!uced ;  and  in  the  latter  collectorate  several 
natives  have  established  manufactories,  upon  a  small  scale;  but 
the  demand  there  for  this  produce  shows  that  the  speculation 
is  profitable,  and  is  only  prevented  from  being  extended  by  the 
poverty  of  the  iahabilanls,  and  the  want  of  enterprise,  or  per- 
haps of  credit.  As,  however,  the  fact  seems  perfectly  cslaUlisned, 
that  the  silk  [iroduced  in  this  country  and  in  the  Deccan  will 
soon,  with  proper  encouragement,  4lrive  both  (he  China  and  Per- 
sian out  of  the  market;  and  as  the  consumption  of  this  articie 
•will  be  great  when  the  interior  of  the  southern  parls  of  the 
peninsula  can  be  supplied  from  silks  produced  in  our  provinces, 
it  is  worthy  of  (he  most  serious  attention  of  government.  The 
opinion  of  the  principal  collector  at  Dharwar  should  be  required 
as  to  the  degree  of  encouragement  he  deems  necessary  to  promote 
this  object.  If  my  information  is  correct,  and  it  is  derived*  from 
a  source  on  which  I  have  every  reliance,  the  attainment  of  this 
object  will  be  secured  by  a  lease  for  nine  or  ten  years,  on  liberal 
terras,  of  grounds  favourable  for  mulberries,  and  a  moderate 
advance  of  money  in  the  first  instance  to  men  of  respectabibty, 
who  have  proved  their  knowled^^e  of  the  culuire  and  manufacture 
of  silks.  I  must  add  that  it  is  only  by  the  intro*luction  of  produce 
like  silk,  by  our  improvement  of  the  staple  of  cotton,  and  the 
success  of  our  recent  efforts  to  make  and  refine  sugar,  that  we 
can  restore  heart  to  many  of  our  districts,  and  maintain  our  terri- 
torial resources. 

20(J.  The  machinery  in  England  has  greatly  lessened  manu- 
factures in  cotton  cloths  ;  commerce  is  languid,  and  a  state  of  in- 
ternal peace  prevents  employment  of  men  as  well  as  extra  demand. 
From  this  combination  of  causes,  the  population  has  become 
almost  wholly  agricultural ;  and  the  supply  of  grain  (which  is  the 
principal  produce)  so  far  exceeds  the  consumption,  that  there  has 
been  a  glut  in  the  market  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  this 
quarter  of  Irufia:  to  that  cause  is  chiefly  ascrit)ed  the  alarming 
failure  of  our  territorial  revenue  last  year,  which  exceeded  thirty 
lacs  of  rupees.  The  accounts  of  the  collectors  have  not  been 
received  for  this  year,  but  I  am  led  to  ho{>e  the  ileficit  will  not  be 

*  I  tierited  my  iuforntatioo  frum  &[r.  StcTeiiROD,  Ute  ntlMToUrctor  ftt  Dharwar. 
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above  half  as  mach  as  it  was  in  1829;  still  it  is  by  only  encoa* 
raging  richer  produce,  such  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  ami 
other  articles  besides  grain,  reviving  commerce,  and  inducing  mm 
of  wealth  and  enterprise  to  remain  or  settle  in  the  interior,  that 
we  can  give  heart  to  the  country  to  enable  it  to  pay  its  revenue. 
There  is  no  want  cither  of  talent  or  spirit  among  the  native  popo- 
lation^  subject  to  our  rule  and  control,  to  accomplish  this  object; 
but  it  requires  to  be  drawn  forth  ;  and  to  effect  this  it  is  neceuMtj 
to  exert  all  the  activity  and  ener^'  and  enlarged  [tolicy  of  a 
government  which  understands  how  to  combine  its  own  prospenty 
with  that  of  the  community  subject  to  its  authority. 

POLICE. 

201.  The  magisterial  duties  are  combined  with  the  territorial. 
and  there  are  good  reasons  for  their  continuing  to  be  so;  for 
under  the  actual  form  of  the  administration,  the  collector  can 
alone  possess  full  information  of  the  state  of  the  districts  sabject 
to  his  authority,  and  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  in- 
habitants. I  have,  since  I  came  to  Bombay,  recorded  several  Mi- 
nutes on  the  subject  of  the  |>olice.  Many  improvements  hare 
been  mode,  and  are  now  in  progress,  in  this  moat  essential  branch  of 
civil  administration.  My  sentiments  upon  the  police  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country  are  given  in  my  Minute  upon  the  judicial  sDd 
revenue  administration  of  that  province;  and  I  have  recently  re- 
cordetl  my  opinion  upon  what  has  lieen  efiected,  and  what  renaajiu 
to  be  done  in  Guzerat.  The  restoration  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
native  police  in  the  Southern  Concnn  has  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  result;  and  the  Northern  Concan  is  likely  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  means  which  are  now  in  progress  to  cflvcl  the 
same  object. 

202.  The  hilly  and  woody  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Caodcisb 
and  the  Decraii,  inhabited  by  Hheels  and  Hamooses,  are,  nnd 
wilt  continue,  liable  to  frequent  disturbances ;  and  also  the  same 
tracts  on  the  eastern  part  of  Guzerat,  which  are  infested  by 
Coolies  and  other  predatory  tribes.  The  estoblishment  of  a  good 
police  is  most  difficult,  and  it  hns  been  rendered  more  so  by  the 
extension  of  our  laws,  in  their  minutest  forms  and  processes^  to 
districts  and  communities,  to  whose  condition,  character,  and 
habits  they  are  not  adapted,  and  whom  they  often  furnish  with 
increased  means  of  evailmg  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  lliii 
subject  has  been  noticed  by  me  in  repeated  Minutes.  I  shall  la 
this  place  sum  up  in  a  general  manner  what  1  have  recommended 
and  propose  as  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  good  police 
through  the  provinces  suliject  to  this  presidency. 

20;5.  The  village  system  should  be  strictly  maintained,  nnd  re* 
stored  where  it  has  decayed  ;  nnd,  above  all.  the  patcll  ought  lo 
be  w«*4J  ftup|K)rted,  and  reuv\(fTe\l  Tv>i,yo\\Hvble  within    his  circle. 
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This,  in  all  settled  countries  where  it  is  practicable,  will  be  found 
the  very  foundation  of  all  good  police  ;  and  many  sacrifices  should 
be  made  iTefore  it  is  abandoned,  for  it  is  familiar  (o  the  people 
and  efficient  to  the  objecl.  Where  the  inhabitants  of  a  nij;^^ 
and  mountainous  tract  of  country  are  hereditary  plunderers  (nud 
this  is  the  case  in  many  ports  of  the  Bombay  territories),  as  great 
a  proportion  of  them  as  is  required  should  be  employed  in  pre- 
serving the  pence;  for  it  is  only  by  giving  parts  of  such  predator)' 
communities  a  stake  m  the  genera!  welfare,  ihat  we  can  ever  hope 
to  make  them  real  converts  to  the  cause  of  good  order.  I'his  sys- 
tem, with  liberal  encouragement  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  cuki- 
vate,  or  to  change  a  rude  and  hazardous  course  of  life  for  one 
of  honest  and  yiencefid  occupation,  will  ^rndually  reform  this 
class;  and  that  desirable  end  can  be  effected  by  no  oilier  means  ; 
(or  success  in  severe  measures,  though  it  may  obtain  tranquillity 
for  a  period,  only  aggravates  by  the  distress  it  causes,  anti  the 
spiritof  revenge  it  excites,  the  motives  of  (his  race  of  men  to  con- 
tinue in  their  habits  of  warfare  and  plunder. 

204.  There  is  one  maxim,  beyond  all  others,  that  appears  to  me  of 
importance  in  the  establishment  of  a  good  provincial  police,  which 
is  the  employment  of  the  natives  of  the  disiricL  in  this  duly,  to  the 
exclusion  of  strangers.  1  have  treated  this  part  of  the  subject  in 
many  of  my  Minutes,  but  particularly  in  that  on  the  revenue  and 
judicial  administration  of  Guzerat*.  *'  Much  practical  experience 
*•  on  this  part  (1  observe  in  that  rainute)  enables  me  to  pronounce, 
*'  that  unless  we  go  to  great  expense  and  watch  every  hamlet,  the 
**  [>eace  of  such  countries  can  only  be  preserved  by  their  own 
*'  inhabitants.  Ic  suppress  or  to  subdue  rebellion,  we  must  send 
*'  regular  troops,  but  for  police  duties  we  should  ever  look  to  the 
"  natives  of  the  soil." 

'•  The  common  argument,  of  giving  service  to  robbers  and  thieves 
"  encouraging  others,  has  no  weight  with  me  :  it  is  by  providing 
"  for  them  honest  occupation  that  they  can  alone  be  reformed  ;  and 
"  the  lead  they  have  tnken  in  predatory  courses,  wlien  such  were 
**  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  proves  that  they  possess  an 
"  mfluence  and  superiority  of  character  which  is  calculated  to 
*'  render  them,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  talent  to  use 
"  them,  the  most  valuable  of  all  instniments  to  effect  the  reform 
'*  or  repress  the  excesses  of  others.  But  the  fact  is,  few  collectors 
"  can  spare  that  time  and  attention,  even  when  they  have  suflicieut 
"  knowledge  and  energy  of  character,  to  institute  and  manage  a 
**  good  local  police,  and  many  of  the  principal  native  officers  they 
**  employ  will  always  be  adverse  to  the  establishment  except  their 
•*  own;  and  if  ihey  practise  any  abuse  iheywill  particularly  dislike 
"the  employment  of  persons  who,  from  being  natives  of  the  dis- 

*  flttf  Minute,  15lh  OctoW^-l&SO. 
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*'  Balasinore  to  the  north-east  of  Veerumgaum,  and  Dhotka  on 
"  the  western  fiontier  of  Guzerat." 

2(19.  **  The  chief  impetliment  to  such  a  plan  would  be  found  in 
"  occasional  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  regulations  ;  but 
•'  these  would  be  treated  wiili  tiidul»;ent:e,  and  krjowledge  would 
'*  soon  correct  them.  The  district  jjohce  would,  in  many  cases, 
•'  be  under  detached  assistants^  who  would  soon  find  the  great 
"  advantage  in  having;  it  formed  of  the  ndlierents  and  connexions 
"  of  the  ^Iehwassiecluefs  ;  but  where  it  could  be  done,  the  charge 
"  of  the  peace  of  the  districts  should  be  committed  to  the  chiefs 
"  themselves. 

210.  ''•  The  thackoor  of  Goorassur,  formerly  a  most  trouble- 
''  some  Mehwassie  chief*,  has  now  an  extensive  range  of  country 
'*  under  his  charge,  and  every  ititjuiry  led  me  to  believe  a  far  belter 
"  police  was  maintained  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
"  tricts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  natives  are  qualilied 
"  by  personal  influence  and  character,  and  when  they  are  animated 
•'  and  supported  by  the  regnrd  and  conKdeuce  of  (heir  su[)eriors, 
*'  they  can  much  butler  direct  and  superiideiid  the  police  of  their 
•*  native  country,  ihan  any  European  officer.  This  applies  to 
•'  every  part  of  our  territories.  In  no  city  is  onr  cixil  government 
"  better  established  than  at  Surat ;  yet  every  person,  who  knows 
"  the  fact,  is  satisfied  that  Ardaseer  Buhadur  ft  >vho  lias  been 
'*  recently  honoured  and  rewarded  by  government,  conducts  the 
**  duties  of  police  with  an  influence  and  knowledge,  and  conse- 
•*  quently  with  an  efliciency,  far  beyond  what  could  be  expected 
"  from  the  most  active  and  zealous  Kuropean  agency." 

211.  The  police  of  the  provinces,  situated  like  those  I  have 
described)  will  never  be  complete  until  there  is  some  modification 
in  its  administration. 

212.  The  collector's  powers,  as  a  magistrate,  has  been  recently 
increased,  as  well  as  those  of  his  first  assistant,  and  of  the  kam- 
mavisdar,  as  native  managers  of  the  districts,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done  ere  we  can  elfect  our  object  in  such  communities  as  are 
subject  to  our  rule.  The  end  of  all  systems  of  justice  is  the  decrease, 
if  not  the  suppression  of  crime  :  at  present  the  task  of  seizing  the 
most  notorious  criminals  is  easy,  compared  to  that  of  proving 
their  guilt  according  to  the  forms  and  principle  of  onr  courts  of 
justice.  There  is  seldom  that  full  e\  idencc  they  require  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  the  annxiid  di^-chnrge  of  well-known  plunderers  to 
recommence  their  career  of  guilt,  and  lo  take  ample  vengeance  on 
those  whom  they  suspect  of  having  aided   in  their  apprehension. 

*  1  made  thu  cliief  a  pretent  ia  a  crowded  durbar,  and  took  occasion  to  eicprtw  to 

bin),  p«raoiully,  the  great  wtikfaction  his  conduct  oiid  the  police  had  ^Tcn  gurero. 
ment. 

i  I  had  ^reat  sattsfoctton  in  conferring  personally,  and  with  evvry  ct-reniony  that 
couid  gratity  hiH  pride,  a  grant  uf  land  from  govvmintfnt  tu  this  dutinguibheil  nalivr, 
whuwanatlne  name  timi*  hooourcd  with  the  tiUvof  hubadurandreccivulaguldniedal. 
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If  our  laws  are  not  modified  to  meet  this  great  evil,  it  cao  alone 
be  railigated  by  a  change  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  police 
in  those  provinces  that  are  inhabited  or  subject  to  the  inroads  of 
predatory  tribes. 

213.  The  duties  of  a  collector  are  too  hea^^  to  admit  of  his 
giving  the  [wlice  of  such  countries  that  personal  attention  which 
they  require  ;  and  the  changes  or  promotion,  and  other  causes, 
prevent  (he  assistant  being  sufficient  aid  to  him  in  a  branch  which 
particularly  demands  constant  residence  in  disturbed  and  often 
unhealthy  districts,  jungles,  &c.  Add  to  this  what  I  have  stated, 
(hat  the  regulations  which  are  found  a  serious  bar  to  theeslabti&b- 
mentof  agootl  police,  in  our  well-cuItivaLed  and  tranquil  province, 
present  obstacles  that  are  almost  insurmountable  to  its  establish- 
ment amid  mountains  and  jungles,  inhabited  by  races  of  rude  aod 
uncivilized  men,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  until  some  chan^ 
is  made,  either  at  the  increase  of  crime,  or  that  hardly  one  year 
should  pass  without  our  being  compelled  to  employ  part  of  our 
regular  army  in  suppressing  bodies  of  plunderers  who  are  loo 
strong  to  be  put  down  by  the  civil  power. 

214.  1  have  elsewhere  stated  my  sentiments  on  the  snbjed  of 
an  improved  system  of  magistracy  *  ;  but  limiting  myself  (o  the 
actual  condition  of  this  presidency',  I  can  only  state,  (hat  had  i 
remained  at  Bombay,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  proposed  thai 
magisterial  power,  to  a  limited  extent,  should  be  given  to  military 
officers,  acting  under  the  collector  and  magistrate,  in  the  commanct 
of  revenue  corps,  or  detachments  of  regular  troops,  and  stationtii 
in  districts  that  are  inhabitwl  or  disturbed  by  predatory  classes — a 
measure  from  which  1  am  satisfied  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
public  peace  would  result. 

215.  In  concluding  the  review  of  the  revenue  tulministratioo  tt 
Bombay,  during  the  i)eriod  I  was  governor  of  that  presidency,  i 
must  state  my  decided  opinion,  that  all  efforts  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  an<l  prosperity  of  the  countr)',  and  to  com- 
bine these  objects  with  the  increase  of  our  resources,  must  chirflv 
depend  upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  (hose  vrho  fill 
high  offices  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  The  duties  of  collectors 
and  magistrates  require  activity  of  both  body  and  mind,  gmU 
kindness  of  disposition,  unwearied  application,  and  much  zeal- 
These,  united  with  moderate  ability,  will  make  a  goo<l  revenue 
olRcer ;  but  special  duties  in  this  line,  and  its  highest  stations 
demand  the  best  talent  in  the  service,  and  there  is  no  branch  in 
which  successful  efforts  require  to  be  more  stimulated  and  re- 
warded. This  is  particularly  the  ca&e  at  Bombay,  where  &  great 
proportion  of  (he  provinces  have  but  v^ry  recently  come  undef 
British  rule,  and  are  stilt  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  1  am  very 
scoMble  of  the  high  qualities  required  in  the  judicial  departineul ; 

*  Vide  Vo\\\\cft\  U\iAoT^  o(  ItvdU. 
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but  where  those  that  are  cssentiitl  are  possessed  by  an  individual, 
his  duties  are  so  defined,  and  lits  path  so  clear,  (hut  he  can  hardly 
go  wrong,  and  his  acts  affect  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  on  those  of  a  coUe ctor  and  magistrate,  the  happiness 
and  interest  of  every  man  in  the  province  under  him  may  he  said 
to  be  more  or  less  dependent.  I  have,  from  this  conviction,  been 
most  careful  in  ray  selection  for  all  fiscal  thities,  and  have  strictly 
refrained  from  making  any  appointment,  however  urged  by  claims 
of  length  of  service  or  personal  consideration,  (hat  I  thout^ht  cal- 
culated, from  circumstances,  to  hazard  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  peculiar  qualification  required  in  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  this  branch,  or  to  depress  the  tone,  or  impair  by  an 
alarm  at  supercession,  the  xeal  of  Ihe  able  men  who  now  occupy 
the  highest  stations  in  the  line,  and  who  will,  1  am  assurerl,  if 
care  is  taken  in  this  essentitil  point,  fully  justify  all  the  hopes  I 
entertain  from  ihr  result  of  their  useful  and  unwearied  labours, 

216.  The  native  bnnichof  the  revenue  administration  of  Hom- 
bay  has  had  and  merits  much  consideralion  :  I  have  seldom  met 
more  intelligent  arid  able  natives  than  among  the  duftednrs  and 
knmavisdars  of  the  provinces  of  this  presidency.  Their  pay  is 
liberal,  and  delinquency  rare  in  consequence  ;  for  they  fear  to 
sacrifice  what  they  enjoy»  and  the  pension  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled from  fund  by  any  bad  conduct.  They  have  also  full  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  of  their  stations,  by  a  regulation  which 
prohibits  local  officers  dismissing  any  native  public  servant  who 
enjoys  a  salary  above  thirty  rupees  per  mensem,  without  report- 
ing to  government,  and  transmitting  the  result  of  the  investigation 
he  has  made  into  his  delinquency. 

217.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  in  prevailing  upon 
natives  of  high  rank  in  our  provinces  to  engage  in  revenvic  duties. 
Measures*  have  been  recently  taken  that  will,  it  is  expected, 
facilitate  this  object  ;  collectors  have  been  desired  to  give  them 
every  encouragement,  and  not  to  withhold,  or  allow  others  to 
withhold,  on  account  of  the  grade  in  which  he  may  serve,  that 
respect  and  consideration  to  which  an  individual  may  be  entitled 
from  bir(h  and  rank  in  the  community.  It  is  most  politic  to 
attach  and  improve  the  condition  of  such  persons,  through  the 
means  of  employment  in  the  public  service;  and  when  men  add  to 
experience  in  the  revenue  line  personal  rank  ;ind  talent,  I  make 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  early  able  to  elevate  the  nalii'es  in  this 
branch  still  higher,  and  to  employ  ihem  as  assistants. 

I  know  no  measures  that  would  he  attended  with  belter  con- 
sequences ;  for  their  minds  will  become  improved  and  elevated  by 
their  advancement,  and  they  would  have,  when  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  system,  a  power  of  adapting  or  of  modilying  it 

*  Vide  Mr.  Williim»un's  Memnroiiiluni,  ami  my  Mhiitte^  24th  f>clul<rt,  1B3U. 
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to  local  circumstances,  far  beyond  what  an   European  could  ever 
attain. 

218.  The  pressure  of  financial  difficulties  has  recently  com- 
pelled government  to  make  reductions  from  the  pay  of  nati%-c 
servants  in  every  branch  ;  but  in  the  revenue,  as  m  others,  the 
distinction  of  the  class  of  merit  (established  in  the  resolution  of 
government  in  my  Minute)  has  been  introduced;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  an  increase  of  salary  to  nn  individual  with  superior  claims. 
1  have  recommended  a  medal  should  be  given,  which,  though 
of  trifling  cost,  will  be  greatly  prized  by  those  on  uhom  such 
honour  is  conferred. 

GENERAL. 

219.  Previous  to  my  arrival  education  had  received  great  en- 
couragement at  Bombay.  Schools  and  institutions  had  been 
established,  upon  the  most  libernl  principles,  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  individuals  had 
vied  with  govenmient  in  their  effort  to  effect  this  object.  The 
progress  which  had  been  made  attracted  the  attention  of  the  court 
of  directors,  who,  giving  general  approbation  to  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted,  expressed  uti  opinion  of  the  ex(>e<liency 
of  modifying  some  part  of  the  system  which  had  been  introduced. 
Their  despatch  called  my  attention  to  the  whole  subject,  and  i 
have  given  my  sentiments  at  considerable  length  upon  it  m  the 
Minute*  noted  in  the  margin,  in  which  I  pro|iosed  some  altera- 
tions, and  a  connexion  between  our  schools  and  public  ofiiecs 
that  would,  I  thought,  be  beneficiaJ  to  both.  whUe  it  promoted 
economy  and  advanced  general  improvement.  This  plan  h«s 
been  carried  into  successful  execution.  Its  nature  and  object 
will  be  best  elucidated  by  quotations  from  (he  Minute  on  which 
it  was  grounded.  It  proceeded,  in  its  commencement,  upon  the 
principle,  that 

22l>.  "  Though  our  schools  may  give  the  elements  of  know- 
"  ledge,  it  is  only  in  its  apfilicatioii,  and  in  the  opportunity  for  the 
«  development  of  that  talent  we  cidiivnte,  that  success  con  be 
•'  ensured  to  the  efforts  made  for  ll»e  improvement  of  our  Indian 
"  subjects.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  their  education,  and  the 
*<  manner  in  which  youth  are  brought  up.  should  l>e  suited  to 
"  those  occupations  which  the  government  have  the  |x>«rer  of 
"  enabling  them  to  pursue,  and  to  the  character  and  construction 
*'  of  the  community  among  whom  they  are  expected,  through 
"  iheir  belter  education,  to  obtain  a  respectable  livelihood." 

221.   Ill  adverting  to  the  iiiast  Indians.  1  observed.  *'  The  prio- 

'^  cipal  persons  of  this  class  have  hitherto  harl   their  views  much 

"  hmited   to  empIoyiTjent    in   the    public  offices  as  writers   aivd 

'*  accountants,  as  sub-a.ssi slants   and   dressers  in  hospitals,  or  in 

•  VmI«  Uinutc  DO  KducavVon  i^wA  Yrt\)iUw\\xMtAv  V<)^^  Oct ,  IgtfS. 
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•*  the  qnarter-master-generars,  or  survey  branch,  as  subordinate 
'*  assistaitt^.  Those  are  very  respectable  lines  of  life,  but  not  cnU 
'*  cuUited  to  raise  a  communily  to  that  rank  in  society  to  which 
•'  every  class  has  a  ri>;ht  to  aspire.  Fur  less  is  that  to  be  attained 
•'  through  meeiing.-i,  speeches,  or  menaorials,  or  by  any  grant  of 
•*  privileges,  or  any  ecpiality  of  rights  which  can  be  conferred  on 
"  this  class:  they  must  win  that  honounibh;  place  in  the  popula- 
•*  lion  of  our  Indijui  territories  to  which  they  should  be  encou- 
'*  raged  to  look,  and  aided  lo  attain  through  persevering  industry*, 
"  frugality,  and  indubtrj\  These  qualities,  displayed  in  all  the 
"  toil  and  hazard  of  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits,  as  well 
**  as  in  (he  various  l)ranchf3  of  art  and  science,  will  lead  lo  the 
**  attainment  of  B  wealth  and  reputation  which  will  soon  give  them 
*'  a  weight  and  consideration  in  the  community  which  it  is  not  iu 
"  their  (>ower  to  obtain  by  other  means. 

222.  ''Several  measures"  *  (1  remarked)  "have  recently  been 
'*  carried  into  eflect,  thut  tend  to  o])e[i  new  paths  to  this  class  of 
"  our  subjects. 

223.  "  1  shall  early  propose'*  (I  added)  "others  that  will,  I 
"  trust,  still  further  extend  their  means  oremploymerif ,  and  I  am 
*'  quite  gratihcd  by  the  conduct  of  the  association  of  East  Indians 
**  at  Bombay,  whose  proceedings  have  hitherto  been  marked  by 
'*  moderation  and  good  sense ;  and  they  will,  I  make  no  doubt, 
*•  aided  by  the  liberal  policy  of  government,  succeed  in  their 
"  rational  and  laudable  means  of  gradually  raismg  the  community 
*'  to  which  they  belong. 

224.  "The  proper  [dnce"  (I  gave  my  opinion)  '' for  the  East 
"  Indian  to  strive  for  in  the  population  of  India,  is  lo  become  a 
"  useful  and  connecting  link  between  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
"  for  which  they  are  by  their  birth,  their  education,  and  their 
'*  reUgion,  well  suited.  If  they  shouhl  remain,  from  dtfTerence  of 
"  climate  or  other  causes,  a  shade  inferior  to  Europeans  with 
"  whom  they  may  have  so  compete  in  energy  of  character  and 
*'  knowledge,  their  education  and  means  of  adding  to  ihcir  infor- 
"  mation  wdl  generally  give  them  many  advantages  over  the 
"  natives  engaged  iu  similar  pursuits.  The  acquaintance  of  the 
'•  East  Indian,  from  infancy,  with  the  English  langunge  will 
"  enable  him  to  refer  to  every  improvement  of  art  and  science  in 
"  Europe  ;  and  these,  until  translations  are  greatly  multiplied, 
"  must  remain  almost  a  dead  letter  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
"  India. 

2'<^5.  "The  East  Indian,  though  he  may  be  in  some  point 
"  inferior  to  the  European  with  whom  he  may  have  to  compete 
"  in  labour  or  in  art,  will  have  many  advantagesi.     His  know- 

*  All  i>ittiof(  titcra  a.*  clerlu  and  puri«r»  ia  tli«  miuint! ;  pl&cing  tlt«a  ftt  Ihs 
mint  to  be  instrucUd  in  wurking  a  iteiim-engine,  and  in  the  dock-yutl  to  be  educAted 
M  jthneri. 
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''ledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  of  the  manners  and  usa|ecs 
"  of  India  will  be  greater,  and  his  habits  of  life  will  render  hi% 
*'  expenses  of  living  much  less.  This  latter  advantage  it  is  of 
"  great  importance  to  the  lower  classes  of  this  commuDity  to  pne- 
"serve;  for  nothing  but  sinnplicity  of  clothing,  and  diet,  that 
**  approximates  their  mode  of  living  much  more  to  the  natt^e> 
'•  than  the  Europeans,  can  ever  enable  thera  to  kc^ep  their  place 
"  as  mechanics  and  workmen  in  any  1)ranch  of  arts  and  manu- 
«  fecture." 

22G.  The  principal  change  made  in  the  system  of  edacation 
of  the  natives,  was  the  abolition  of  the  engineer  institation  ait 
Bombay,  and  the  converting  it  into  a  government  institution  lU 
Poonah,  under  the  same  head  and  supervision,  but  with  modifica- 
tions suited  to  the  alterations  made  in  other  branches.  The  rcBsoos 
for  these  changes  are  stated  at  length  in  the  Minute  referred  to; 
and  the  covenants  given  to  boys  on  their  entry  into  this  institu- 
tion seemed  to  them  an  increase  of  allowances  and  pensions  as 
they  rose  in  the  service,  which  would,  it  was  feared,  interfen 
with  general  plans  which  went  to  promote  economy  as  well  ai 
other  objects  of  the  public  service;  this  related  chiefly  to  thoie 
bred  to  survey  and  scictuitic  p\irsuits ;  and.  as  far  as  such  students 
were  concerned,  the  institution  as  it  ismodiGe<l  is  less  ofa  school 
to  prepare,  than  an  establishment  to  perfect  them,  and  to  gtve 
annual  examination  certificates  to  candidates  for  public  employ- 
ment, educated  privately  or  at  the  various  other  schools  aoJ 
seminaries  of  the  presidency  and  provinces. 

227.  The  plan  of  educating,  at  Bombay,  natives  for  the 
revenue  line,  was  objected  to  by  the  court  of  directors,  and  in 
my  opinion  on  just  grounds  ;  but  practically  it  had  been  foaod 
impossible  to  induce  natives,  of  that  rank  and  influence  in  the 
provinces  whose  sons  it  was  desirable  to  employ  in  this  branch,  to 
send  them  to  (he  presidency  for  examination. 

228.  **  The  promises'*  (i  observed,  in  noticing  this  part  of  the 
"  subject)  **  given  to  parents,  and  a  desire  to  conform  with  the 
**  wishes  of  government,  made  numbers  send  children,  on  the 
"  first  establishment  of  the  schools  and  institation  at  Bombay,  who 
*'  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  reluctant  to  do  so; 
"  but  still  none  of  any  rank  could  be  tempted  even  by  the  6at- 
'*  tering  prospect  of  future  employment  in  the  public  senrice. 
"  The  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  mothers  are  alike  averse  to  part 
"  even  for  a  period  from  their  sons.  It  is  to  them  they  look  for 
"enjoyment  and  im|>orlance  in  life;  a  wife  is  often  neglected; 
*'  a  moiher  is  always  respected  :  in  this  state  of  society  there  can 
**  be  nothing  more  hurtful  to  the  feeling  than  siich  separsticMU 
"  and  the  jtiiitt  tiny  rrriilf  is  Ji;:^i;uiuetl  by  ll 
**  have  of  the»r  children  beitig  brougltt  up  in 
"  to/m  like  DotTibay,  ^Uete  u\c  mlntvise  of  all  inbcs  cau^ca 
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**  uneasiness  to  |tareiits  of  hi^h  caste,  lest  their  children  should  be 
"  polluted  by  improptrr  intercourse." 

220.  The  establishment  of  the  engineer  institution  upon  the 
liberal  scale  it  hniJ  been  placed,  had  given  a  great  impulse  to 
education  ;  many  East  Indians  und  natives  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  science,  while  some  of  the  latter  had  been  well 
qualified.,  and  sent  to  the  districts  to  teach  others.  It  had  so  far 
answered  its  objects,  and  it  had  shown  a  quickness  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  of  its  application,  that  left  no  fear  of  success  in  a 
plan  which  reduceil  charge  and  opened  a  wider  field  for  the 
acquisition  of  all  branches  of  education,  except  the  very  highest; 
and  to  aHbrd  instruction  in  these  the  institution  was  still  open, 
while  its  being  planted  at  Poonah  approximated  it  to  nntives  of 
rank,  and  gave  those  who  frona  birth,  caste,  and  condition  must, 
iu  a  great  degree,  be  the  leaders  of  the  communityi  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  knowledge  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  enjoyed. 

230.  The  engineer  institution  had  formerly  both  (he  English 
and  native  hthographic  presses  ;  the  former,  iniicli  reduced,  has 
been  placed  in  the  secretary's  office ;  the  latter  is  continued  to 
ihe-government  institution;  and  owing  to  the  labour  and  talent  of 
its  superintendent*,  and  the  liberal  pay  given  to  writers,  the 
native  works  lithographed  (particularly  Persian)  are  unequalled 
for  beauty  and  correctness  :  many  useful  and  scientific  works  have 
been  disseminated,  by  the  institution,  in  the  vernacular  languages 
of  the  provinces, — a  measure  from  which  great  benefit  has  arisen 
and  will  arise.  The  institution,  as  at  present  coustitiited,  pos- 
sesses within  itself  many  means,  in  books  and  apparatus,  of 
explaining  and  teaching  science  and  natural  philosophy  :  and 
when  we  add  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  natives,  who  have  been 
educated  and  now  belong  to  the  establishment,  {ire  B rami ns  of 
learning  and  respectability,  who  are  alike  distinguished  for  know- 
ledge in  Sanscrit  and  for  their  attainments  in  science,  we  may 
anticipate  every  benefit  from  the  inytitution,  planted  as  it  now  is 
in  a  situation  the  most  favourable  for  promoting  the  object  of 
improving  the  natives  in  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 

231.  East  Indians,  educated  by  officers  employed  on  surveys, 
and  by  the  engineer  institution,  are  now  teaching  natives  with 
the  greatest  success  in  the  pro\inces;  and,  as  1  have  noted  in 
another  place  f,  accurate  surveys  are  carrying  on  at  very  small 
comparative  expense  J.  But  when  we  dwell  on  such  hap|)y 
results,  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  to  (hose  liberal  establish- 
ments, which  were  instituted  when  we  first  came  into  possession 

•  Cnittain  Jervia.  t  Vidt?  3Iinnt*  on  Oniernf,  October  1 5th,  1930. 

*  Thty  ■.•im?r.  whitli  tomtr  r«^)  flr?"  f^^t  n-irlv  -i  Ue  uf  ruprta,  and  laltcrly 
u]'  ^ilOU,  M  now  airr?  '  '  ■!  taunt  Intluuis  «oU  s  mifiitMr 
oi                  '  .11)  icxpeii^  til' uL.'  tu. 
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of  the  provinces  in  which  those  surveys  are  mrnle,  to  which  we 
owe  our  present  means  of  attaining  itnportnnl  objects  at  very 
trifling  expense,  at  the  same  time  that  vre  diflTuae  useful  koow- 
ledije. 

2.32.  The  engineer  corps  has,  untler  modi&cntions  before  no- 
ticed, become  an  excellent  school  of  instruction  in  science.  The 
establishment  of  East  Imlians  at  Phoolshuir  will  soon  become  the 
same,  and  promote  knowledj^e  in  all  the  useful  arts  of  life.  The 
elements  of  education  in  English,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  ac- 
counts, are  excellently  given  at  the  central  school  at  Bombay. 
The  regiraentnl  schools  of  the  European  corps,  which  teach  the 
same,  are  well  regulated.  The  schools  of  the  native  society  at 
Bombay  are  u[)on  exct'llent  principles.  They  are  liberally  sup- 
ported; and,  besides  the  useful  knowledge  they  impart  to  num- 
bers, they  send  schoolmasters  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
misbionaries  of  the  different  societies  who  dwell  at  Bombay  and 
the  provinces  are  zealous  and  successful  in  promoting  education 
and  knowledge  among  the  natives;  and  that  is  proinul^uted  still 
more  geiieridly  by  lar^e  schools  nt  every  principal  town,  that  an 
under  the  Immediate  insjicction  of  the  collector,  and  one  of  the 
principjil  masters  of  them  gives  circuits  throughout  the  villige 
schools  of  the  district. 

233.  There  is  no  part  of  the  instruction  of  natives  that  has 
been  deemed  more  important  than  that  of  the  •'  Native  Medic&l 
School/*  which  was  placed  under  a  highly-qualified  superin- 
ten<lenl,  whose  excellent  knowledge  of  the  language  enables  him 
not  only  to  attend  to  his  pupils,  but  to  circulate  valuable  mefhcal 
tracts  throughout  the  provinces.  There  are  many  and  senoas 
obstacles^  however,  to  the  imparting  of  a  knowledge  of  physic 
and  surgery  to  the  natives  ;  but  these  will  be  gradually  overcome. 
Modifications  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  this  school  of 
instruction^  but  none  that  afiect  the  principles  of  the  establtsh- 
mcnt. 

234.  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  sufficient  had  been  done  at  (his 
presidency  to  facilitate  instruction  in  every  branch  of  useful  knoir- 
ledgc ;  and  that,  with  the  establishment  of  the  '*  Et|ihinstoor 
Professorships,'''  for  which  funds  are  provided,  the  system  wdl 
be  complete  :  but  more  was  required  to  induce  numbers  to  pursue 
an  object  which,  when  attained,  might  leave  the  person  who  had 
acquired  the  learning  and  knowledge  so  liberally  given  with  no- 
thing l)ut  qualities  that,  if  not  called  into  action,  would  to  thetn 
be  useless,  and  more  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  discontent  than 
of  happiitess.  Besides,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  m.in  of  expe- 
rience that  schools  and  colleges  never  have  done  and  never  can 
do  more  than  furnish  the  elements  which  so  materially  aid  in 
forming  men  for  every  condition  of  life.  We  must  add  to  the 
knowledge  acquired  the  ^wer  of  a^^l^'in^  it,  or  it  is  oseleM. 
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This,  and  the  maturing  of  all  the  lessons  that  youth  receive,  must 
i]o|»eii(J  on  the  silunlions  in  which  they  are  nfterwnrds  placed,  the 
habits  thitt  are  foriiieil  on  ifieir  entrauce  into  life,  tiie  checks 
imposed  on  vice,  and  the  rewards  offered  to  i^ood  conduct.  It  is 
only  in  the  progress  of  their  career  that  men  can  develop  those 
qualities  that  are  to  render  them  viiluable  to  their  famihes,  to  the 
community  to  which  they  belon*^,  or  to  the  state  of  which  they 
arc  subjects.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  as  much  importance,  if 
not  more,  to  provide  a  field  for  the  full  dtsjday  of  I  he  energj', 
the  virtues,  and  the  talents  of  such  persons,  as  to  give  them 
instruction.  If  we  do  not,  few,  if  any,  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  gaining  that  confidence  and  reajiect  on  which  their  future 
claims  to  employment  will  depend  ;  and  the  labour  and  money 
expended  in  education  will  be  worse  than  wasted,  for  it  will  im- 
part information  and  knowledge  wfiich,  if  not  secured  to  (he  aid 
of  government,  will  be  against  it.  These  are  the  reflections  which 
led  me  to  recommeml  the  plan  1  did  for  the  reform  of  public 
ofHces,  and  constituting  them  upon  principlt-s  that  would  embrace 
the  oltject  of  employing  usefully  numbers  of  those  we  instructed. 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by  quoting 
from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Minute  to  which  1  have  so 
often  referred. 

235.  •*  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  I  proceeded  was 
"  lliat  ofTices  and  other  eslahlishments  should  be  so  constitutefl 
"  as  to  become  a  regular  service,  governed  by  rules  that  admitted 
'*  a  latitude  of  selection,  but  debarred  alt  introduction  (unless  in 
"  extraordinary  and  special  cases)  of  persons  to  the  higher  places 
"  who  had  not  gone  through  the  lower  grades  of  official  science. 

236.  *•  To  effect  (his  it  would"  (I  observed)  "  be  necessary  to 
"  class  all  offices,  ctvil,  military,  and  marine  ;  and  the  pay  of  each 
"  class  should  be  fixed  with  reforence  to  the  nature  of  the  duties 
"  to  be  |)erformed,  and  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  persons 
"  employed,  the  demand  upon  their  time  and  talent,  and  the 
"  degree  of  trust  and  responsibility  attached  to  the  station  they 
"  occupied. 

237.  ''  I  proposed  that  there  should  be  in  each  department  a 
"  first  and  second  class,  with  pupils  and  boys. 

238.  '•  The  pay  of  each  class  to  be  fixed  on  a  moderate  scale; 
"  but,  in  order  to  reward  talent  and  good  conduct,  and  excite  to 
"  exertion,  1  would  institute'  (i  stated)  "a  separate  list,  entitled  tlie 
"  Class  of  Merit,  with  an  increase  of  allowance,  to  which  men  of 
"  ail  classes  may  entitle  themselves  by  individual  claims.  These  at 
•*  present  it  is  often  diiiicult  to  reward  wiihoul  burdening  the  office 
"  with  an  increase  of  expense,  and  establishing  a  precedent  that 
"  renders,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  expense  permanent. 

239.  "  The  number  of  boys  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the 
"  office.     They  should   be   entertained  by  the   heads  of  offices. 
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"  and  he  should  have,  until  two  years  of  their  service  had  expireii. 
"  the  right  to  discharge  ihem  for  bad  conduct,  idleness,  or  incom- 
"  pelency. 

240.  ''  The  pay  of  these  boys,  who  might  be  taken  as  young  ts 
"  ten  or  twelve,  should  not  lie  more  than  is  sufficient  for  titeir 
"subsistence  and  clothing.  After  a  service  of  two  years  they 
"  would  become  pupils,  in  which  j^rade  they  should  serve  two  or 
"  three  years  at  least  They  should  not  be  liable  to  be  discharged 
"  from  this  grade  by  persons  in  charge  of  subordinate  olfices 
"  without  the  sanction  of  the  head  of  the  department  ;  and  no 
"  person  filling  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  classes  in  oOicM 
*'  shouUl  be  promoted  or  discharged  without  the  approbation  or 
**  sanction  of  government.  This  usnge  already  obtains  in  regiml 
'*  to  the  discharge  of  persons  whose  pay  is  aliove  'SO  rupees  per 
"  mensem;  but  it  must  be  made  equally  strict  ns  to  promotioo, 
**  or  the  objects  of  government  will  be  disappointed. 

241.  "  By  instituting  public  offices  upon  the  alx>ve  principle, 
"  many  and  serious  advantages  will  be  obtained. 

242.  "  A  great  saving  will  Hccrue  to  the  public  :  for  men,  when 
"guarded  from  these  supercessions,  whicb  too  often  follow  the 
"  change  of  heads  of  office?,  and  are  certain  of  rise  in  proportioo 
**  to  their  merits  (for  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  recommend 
"  the  dull  routine  of  seniority),  will  be  contented  with  less  pay, 
"  and  particularly  as  a  class  of  merit  wilt  be  open  to  their  arabi- 
'^  tion.  They  will  also,  from  entering  younger,  and  having  btcn 
"  compelled  to  live  upon  small  means,  have  more  fru£:al  habits 
"  than  at  present:  but  one  of  the  most  important  results  wil/  be 
"  the  stimulus  it  must  give  to  education  ;  for,  while  ndmtssioa 
"  into  public  offices  as  boys  may  be  the  prize  for  which  the  youth 
"  at  the  central  and  other  schools  contend,  those  that  nspire  to 
"  promotion  in  the  more  scientific  departments,  which  requut 
"  instruction  beyond  mere  writing  and  accounts,  wdl  have  to 
•'  prove  their  competency  by  their  performances,  or  by  the  exa- 
*'  minations  they  have  passed  and  the  prizes  they  have  obCAined 
"  at  the  government  institution.  There  wdl  be  another  and  gm£ 
*'  advantage  in  the  former  which  government  will  possess  of  form- 
"  ing  new  establishments  on  emergency  for  any  department  that  it 
"  is  necessary  to  increase  or  create.  Those  who  have  any  e\pe- 
"  rience  in  India  must  know  how  often  and  how  deeply  the  public 
•'  interests  are  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  defects  of  our  p»y- 
"  departments  and  others  in  this  particular. 

243.  "  It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  this  plan  will  diminish 
"  the  influence  of  the  head  of  a  department.  It  will  not.  1  am 
"  positive,  diminish  it  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the  public  id- 
•'  tereat.  Patronage  will  be  limited,  but  a  latitude  will  be  ^ven 
"  to  the  selection  of  merit ;  and,  from  the  little  connexion  there 
"  19  between  the  Euro^eau  hc^ds  o^  de^^attmenls  and  those  em- 
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"  ployed  under  them,  we  may  always,  nmler  the  rules  I  have 
"  profiosed,  anticipnte  that  l>eing  exercised  with  a  fair  view  of 
"  ihe  public  service  and  a  just  coiibideriitiuri  of  the  claims  of 
"  indivitiuaU,  It  is  not  meant  that  this  plan  should  aflTect  incum- 
"  bents  who  have  claims  for  their  character  or  service.  Its  ope- 
"  ration  will  be  in  a  great  degree  prospective.  That  will  no  doiiht 
"  exclude,  except  on  extruorditiary  occasions,  Europeans  from 
"  the  public  offices  and  departments;  but  this  I  deem  an  advan- 
"  tage.  It  aflects  patronage,  and  may  defeat  the  ho[>es  of  S^me 
"  meritorious  and  able  men,  but  it  will  prevent  many  from  suffer- 
"  ing  serious  disappointment  by  coming  to  India  for  employment 
**  that  cannot  be  given. 

244.  "A  few  situations  may.  if  thought  expedient,  l>e  left  0|>en 
*' for  this  class  ;  but  they  should  be  so  under  the  dislincl  appel- 
**  lation  of  nncovenanted  assistants,  and  he  quite  separate  from 
''  the  classes  I  have  stated.  The  high  pay  iMiropean  writers 
"  require,  and  no  doubt  very  often  merif,  in  offices,  from  their 
"  superior  eaer;^y  and  talent,  has  ten<!ed  more  than  any  cause  I 
"  know  to  introduce  higher  rates  in  all  our  otHces,  and  too  often 
"  to  encourage  ruinous  habits  of  expense  m  those  belonging  to 
"  them. 

''  East  Indinns  and  natives  of  connexion  and  influence  will  no 
"  longer  be  able  to  obtain  at  once  the  high  stations  they  now  do 
'*  in  offices.  This  I  consiiier  will  not  be  more  beneficial  to 
"  government  than  to  individuals,  who  will  hereafter  have  to  work 
"  their  way  gradually  to  the  employment  at  which  they  aim, 
"  and  their  characters  will  be  formed  by  the  effort  they  are  com- 
'*  pelled  to  make  before  they  can  attain  the  object  of  their 
••  ambition. 

245.  '*  The  above  are  the  general  outlines  of  a  plan  by  which 
*•  the  progress  of  useful  e<lucation  and  improvement  of  offices  and 
**  establishments  will.  I  am  satisfied,  be  combined  so  as  roost 
"  essentially  to  promote  the  economy,  integrity,  and  efficiency  of 
"  the  public  service  " 

240.  I  have  given  this  plan  in  detail,  as  I  desire  most  earnestly 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  successor  to  it.  My  personul  efforts, 
continued  unremittingly  for  two  years,  have  hardly  enabled  me  to 
give  it  full  operation.  The  prejudices  and  habits  of  many  belong- 
ing to  public  offices  are  against  it,  U  interferes  with  the  prospect 
in  which  subordinate  persons  in  offices  hud  before  indulged  of  the 
speedy  rise  of  their  relatives  and  connexions ;  the  great  good  it 
is  calculated  to  eRect  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  view 
it  as  a  mensure  of  state  policy.  With  me  it  has,  as  such,  the 
greatest  imi>L»rtnnce :  but  I  am  quite  aware  that  if  it  is  not  vigi- 
lantly supervised  and  rigidly  enforced  it  will  fail;  and  in  its  fadure 
I  cannot  but  contemplate  the  most  serious  injury,  not  only  to  the 
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government,  but  to  the  progress  of  etlacation  and  to  the  monl 
iiQprovemcDt  and  elevation  of  the  classes  of  men  it  affects. 


ABOLITION  OF  aiTTTEE. 


217.  The  abolition  of  suttee,  through  gradual  means,  and  witb 
the  aid  of  influential  natives,  occupied  my  attention  from  the  diij 
of  my  arrival  at  Bombay ;  and  [  had.  as  recorded  in  my  minute, 
made  some  progress  towards  efiectin^  this  object  in  the  maimer  1 
deeiaed  best  calculated  to  accomplish  tlie  end  without  hazard,  or 
alarming  the  feelings,  by  any  attack  on  the  superstitious  usagoof 
our  native  subjects. 

248.  On  a  regulation  being  published  for  the  abolitk>n  of  this 
horrid  practice  at  Bengal,  which  was  followed  by  a  similar 
measure  at  Madras,  1  recommended  (and  my  recoramendaiioa 
was  adopted)  to  put  an  end  to  suttee  within  the  territories  of 
Bombay,  not  by  any  enactment,  which  might,  I  thought,  attract 
notice  and  cause  bad  feeling,  but  by  repealing  a  short  clause  of 
the  Regulations  which  declared  "  assistance  at  the  rites  of  self- 
**  immolation  not  to  subject  any  one  to  the  penalty  of  murder." 
1  doubted,  and  expressed  my  doubts  on  this  occasion,  of  the 
policy  of  suppressing  suttee  by  an  act  of  legislature,  and  added, 
"  1  earnestly  pray  I  may  be  in  error  in  the  opinion  1  have  formed 
"  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  one  that  has  engaged  my  altentiott.'* 
Wherever  I  had  influence  and  authority  I  laboured  to  effect 
the  decrease  and  ultimate  abolition  of  this  horrid  rite,  A  very 
decided  measure,  from  which  I  confess  I  have  always  shraak, 
bos  been  adopted  by  the  Governor-General  in  Councd  ;  and  raaaT 
able  and  experienced  persons  do  not  participate  in  the  fean  I 
have  entertained.  I  shall,  therefore,  hope  these  have  been  ex- 
■ggeratedt  and  at  all  events  my  utmost  etforts  shall  be  girca. 
during  my  short  stay  in  India,  to  sup[K)rt  the  course  of  prooeeding 
which  has  been  adopted.  The  obaacles  which  may  pmcnl 
themselves  must  be  overcome.  These  are  not  likely,  as  far  as  1 
can  judge,  to  appear  in  popular  tumult  or  any  violent  ad  of  re- 
sistance to  our  power ;  but  dangerous  impressions  regardiiig  tlie 
mode  in  which  we  mean  to  exercise  that  power,  may  sink  deep 
into  the  minds  of  our  Hindoo  subjects.  These  it  must  be  our 
future  care  to  prevent  or  remove;  and  while  we  defend 
measure  we  have  adopted  on  the  ground  of  our 
suttee,  its  abolition  must  ever  be  represented  as  an  extreme 
upon  which,  independent  of  such  feelings,  those  of  the  people  of 
England,  expressed  in  numerous  petitions  to  parliament,  ha^e 
forced  the  rulers  of  India. 

249.  'tins  measure  must   be  quoted  to  our  native  auh^ects  M 
an  exception  to  that  rigid  rtile  we  had  prescnbeitto  oc  .  toA 

meant  bcrupuli>u:tly  lo  roniiitaiu,  us  a  general   pnci 
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interfering  on  any  point   connected  with  their  rehgjous  usages. 
Such    sentiments,    promulgated    ih  roir^^h   the    focal  officers   and 

fvroved  by  acts,  may  restore  confidence  where  it  is  impaired  or 
ost;  but  we  must,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  ihe  dangerotig  ngilation  of 
men's  minds,  refrain  more  cautiously  thnn  e\er  (roin  e\ery  pro- 
ceeding thnt  superstitious  or  sedilfous  men  could  irilerpret  m  a 
manner  that  may  induce  them  to  believe,  or  make  others  believe, 
that  our  designs  arc  furlher;  and  this  caution  is  more  necessary, 
as  the  zeid  and  want  of  knowledi^e  of  many  may  lead  them  to 
think  there  is  no  danger  in  furlher  strides  lo  improvement  in 
matters  where  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  nalivcs  are  ojipo>.ed 
lo  our  |iro;;ress,  from  There  being  no  op])osition  to  the  present 
measure.  Such  persons  may  not  understand  w}ml  those  entrusted 
with  the  adminiitration  of  India  must  never  forget,  that  our  power 
is  so  constructed  that  its  very  foundation  may  be  sajiped  and 
destroyed  before  the  superficial  observer  can  detect  the  appear- 
ance of  danger. 

25*J.  The  ftress  al  Bombay  can  hardly  he  sard  to  be  nnder  any 
restriciion.  The  office  of  censor  was  abolished  by  government 
before  my  arrival,  and  the  regulutions  graiiting  licences,  wliich  had 
been  adopte<iat  Calcutta*  were  intende<l  to  be  substituted.  But  hia 
Majesty's  Court  of  Law  refused  to  register  it,  and  it  could  not  be 
enforced.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  there  is  a  censor  at 
Madras,  and  a  press  regulation  at,  Bengal,  there  is  no  check  or 
control  over  the  press  at  Bombay,  except  by  having  recourse  to 
acts  of  arbitrary  power.  This  cannot  continue,  for  it  places 
government  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation.  On  articles  being 
published  in  the  newspapers  which  are  contrary  to  the  terms  pre- 
scribed when  licences  are  granted,  and  calculated  to  have  evil  or 
dangerous  political  consequences,  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Bombay  have  no  option  lietneen  that  of  passing  (hem  over  in 
silence,  or,  if  re[)eated  warnings  are  neglected,  of  sending  (he 
otfending  editor  to  Englandj  an  extreme  act  which,  if  possible,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  avoid. 

251.  I  shall  not  here  advert  to  the  several  Minuies  T  have  had 
occasion  to  write  upon  this  subject,  furlher  than  to  notice  that 
what  has  occurred  during  my  last  visit  lo  India  has  confirmed  the 
opinions  I  have  iHjfore  recorded  and  published  upon  this  subject, 
both  as  relates  to  the  En;;lish  and  native  press.  The  evils 
aj^ainst  which  we  have  most  to  guard,  in  a  country  like  India,  are 
those  that  are  progressive.  And,  if  I  am  not  mistakeUj  there  is 
none  that  will  he  found  more  daiigeroubly  so  in  India,  if  not  under 
control. 

2.52.  There  is  no  government  paper  nt  Bombay,  as  at  Madras 
or  Calcultn,  One,  1  think,  should  be  established  :  and  if  the 
press  at  which  llie  Guwtle  was  published,  containing  all  adver- 
tisements and  orders,  ivi  nell  as  the  moat  authentic  mtetligencei 
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was  continued,  with  the  present  lithographic  press,  under  tlic 
supervision  of  a  well-qiialitied  person, — and  if  all  regulations,  ai 
well  OB  the  orders  of  the  Commaniler-in-chief  were  printed, — it 
would  be  a  ^reut  t>avingof  expenditure^  as  well  as  of  much  utilily 
bo(h  to  the  community  and  to  government.  Should  no  change 
in  ihe  present  stale  of"  the  press  at  Bombay  be  deemed  expedi 
such  a  piipLT  would  provide  government  with  the  means 
deceiving;  the  public  in  many  cases,  where  inaccurate  or  faUe 
roents,  made  through  iirnorance  or  design,  may  prove  iojuiioui 
its  reputation.     I  should  therefore  recommend  its  establishment. 

BUtLOINGS  AND  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

253.  No  measures  tend  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  i 
government,  and  often  to  further  the  ends  of  true  economy,  thio 
public  works,  if  judiciously  made.  None  had  received  more 
attention  than  at  Bombay,  and  I  found  that  settlement  more  for- 
ward in  these  improvements  than  any  in  India.  Among  the 
many  buildings  that  had  been  erected,  the  town-hall  and  miat, 
which  were  in  a  progress  of  completion,  are  alike  conspicuous  for 
the  elegance  and  convenience  of  iheir  construction.  Admirable 
roads  had  been  formed  throughout  the  island  of  Bombay,  the 
street  of  the  native  town  widened,  and  a  communication,  by  t 
causeway,  vi'ith  Sulseite,  much  increased  in  breadth,  which  it 
required.  A  great  military  road,  with  several  bridges,  had  been 
constructed  from  Panwell  to  Poonah,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles, 
over  a  high  range  of  mountains;  and  another,  surmounting  the 
same  range,  was  in  progress,  from  opposite  Tanuah  to  Na^auck; 
and  along  those  roads,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  bun^alo«i 
were  erected,  and  placed  upon  a  footing  that  give  encelleot  ac- 
commodation for  travellers. 

254.  These  were  the  principal  works  that  had  been  made  before 
my  arrival  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pressure  and  the  reduchoo 
to  be  effected  of  finance,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  &uch 
further  improvements  as  were,  in  my  opinion,  cnlculatetl  to  be 
productive  of  real  use  to  the  couulry  as  well  as  a  benelil  to 
government. 

255.  In  Bombay  an  excellent  rond  has  been  made  to  Malabar 
Point,  the  temporary  bungalows  at  which  (that  formerly  cost  con- 
siderable sums  in  repairs  and  annual  erections)  have  beeo  made 
permanent,  so  as  to  aQbrd  excellent  Hccommudalion  for  the 
governor.  By  this  arrangement  he  lias  been  able  to  make  ovtr 
the  large  and  valuable  house  in  the  fort,  appropriated,  but  not 
used  for  many  years,  as  his  residence,  to  the  purposes  of  an  ofiice 
for  the  secretaries'  department,  for  which  it  has  proi'cd  to  be 
remarkably  wi;ll  adapted  ;  and  it  serves  also,  till  (he  town-hall  is 
liiiiahed,  for  the  counciUroom.  Almost  all  the  military  olficcs 
ore  11^  *  *ime  formerly  occupied  by  the  secretanes^  and  the 
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allotment  of  the  lower  rooms  of  tbe  Lown-hall  to  the  remaining 
public  offices  will,  besides  the  grent  convenience  arising;  from 
these  being  concentrated,  be  attended  with  a  very  great  saving  io 
government,  while  the  governor  is  actually  better  accommodaled 
than  he  was  before,  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  the  rent  for  one 
year  of  the  permanent  annual  saving  this  arrangement  has  enabled 
him  to  make. 

The  roads  on  Snlsette  have  been  improved  within  the  last  three 
years,  and  that  leading  from  CoUelt  to  tlie  top  of  the  Tull  ghaut 
has  been  fitiished  ;  and  the  i^hauts  which  carry  on  this  road  to 
Matlegaum  and  Dhooliamade  quite  practicable  for  wheeled  car- 
ria|^.  The  great  military  ro:id  to  Foonah  was  at  some  seasons 
almost  impracticable,  from  a  niorass  that  extended  &i\  miles  be* 
tween  Kartee  and  Wurgam.  This  has  been  made,  and  (he  other 
parts  of  the  road  kept  in  complete  repair;  but  the  obstacles  to 
loaded  wheel-carriages  proceeding  by  the  road  still  remained, 
while  the  Bhore  ghaut  continued  impracticable  for  them.  A  full 
consideration  of  the  subject  and  personal  examination  of  the  levels 
which  had  been  taken  some  years  ago  by  an  eniJineer-officer,  and 
the  opinion  of  Ca[)taia  ilu^^hes,  who  had  been  much  employed  on 
this  road,  satisfied  me  that  this  work  might  be  effected  at  one 
half  the  expense  at  which  it  was  estimated  ;  and  1  was  further 
convinced  it  would  prove  not  only  a  saving,  but  a  source  of 
revenue  to  government.  My  colleagues  coinciding  in  the  view  I 
took  of  this  work,  a  contract  was  given  to  Captain  Hughes,  who 
engagetJ  to  complete  the  ghaut  for  one  lac  of  rupees.  1  cannot 
beticr  illustrate  what  has  been  done  than  by  quoting  my  last 
Minute  on  the  subject*. 

257.  **  On  the  10th  November  I  opened  the  Bhore  ghaut, 
"  which,  though  not  quite  completed,  was  sufRciently  advanced 
**  to  enabled  me  to  drive  down  with  a  party  of  gentlemen^  in 
"  several  carriages.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  a  correct  idea 
"  of  this  splendid  work,  which  may  be  said  to  break  down  the 
"  wall  between  the  Concan  and  the  Deccant.  it  will  give  facility 
"  to  commerce,  be  the  greatest  of  conveniences  to  troops  and  tra- 
"  vellers,  and  lessen  the  expense  of  European  and  other  articles  to 
"  all  who  reside  in  the  Dcccan.  This  ghaut  will  positively  prove 
"  a  creation  of  revenue;  I  am  satisfied^  from  a  decrease  ofha- 
"  mallge  J,  and  the  oflers  already  made  to  farm  the  duties,  that 
"  tlie  trst  year  will  produce  twenty  thousand  rupees,  and  that  the 
'*  ordinary  revenue  will  hereafter  rise  to  more  than  thirty  tliou- 
"  sand,  while  on  any  military  operations  occurring  in  a  quarter 
*•  which  required  the  troops  in  the  Deccan  to  move,  the  outlay 

•  23J.  Ntfv.  1&30. 
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"  would  be  paid*  by  the  cheap  transraission  of  stores,  in  a  tweUe^ 
•'  month. 

25B.  "  A  very  excellent  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  rirer  at 
•'  Poonah.  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  inliabitants  and 
*'  to  the  troops.  To  complete,  however,  this  great  line  of  military 
"  and  commercial  coraraunication,  another  bridge  over  the  ri\*er 
•'  at  Dapooree  is  require*!,  and  a  road  from  Panwell  to  Walwa,  a 
"  distance  of  between  five  and  six  miles«  This  being  over  a  swamp, 
*'  would  be  attended  with  some  cost  *,  but  none  that  would  not  be 
•'  soon  repaid  by  li^ht  duties  by  it.  There  would  be  none  of 
"  those  delays  for  tides,  which,  as  Ions:  as  the  Panwell  river  is 
"  used,  must  take  place,  and  there  being  ten  feet  water  at  ebb 
"  tide  at  Wulwa,  would  render  it  practicable  for  a  «>teajner  of  light 
''  draR  at  all  times ;  and  the  passage  from  the  continent  to  Bcn&* 
"  b^ly,  which,  during  four  months  in  the  year,  often  takes  twelra 
•*  and  sometimes  twenty-four  hours,  would  be  made  in  two  or 
"  three.  'Ihis  is  of  more  consequence,  as  it  delays  the  post.  The 
'*  attention  of  my  successor  will,  I  trust,  be  early  called  to  this 
"  improvement,  as  well  as  to  that  of  deepening  the  chanod 
"  near  Tamah,  or  forming  a  short  canal  to  enable  coantry«aft 
"from  the  northward  to  make  passages  quicker  and  safer  to 
*'  Bombay.  This  work,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
"  to  Bombay,  would,  1  am  quite  satisfied,  richly  repay  any  outhty. 
"  It  was  with  me  an  object  to  have  induced  the  wealthier  amoog 
"  the  inhabitants  of  Bombay  to  enga^  in  them,  and  it  would  W 
'*  politic  in  government  to  give  them  the  most  liberal  encom 
"  meot. 

259.  **  In  consequence  of  the  Bhore  ghaut  being  practScablcua 
"  contract  has  been  made  by  an  enteqtrizing  East  Indiao  to  coo- 
"  vey  the  dawk  by  a  light-wheeled  carriage  to  Poonafa,  which  wll 
"  make  several  hour^'*  ditference  in  its  arrival ;  and  this  is  of  more 
"  consequence,  as  Poonah  is  the  station  throngh  which  the  line 
"  of  [H>st  runs  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Hv-derabed  AdvertiBf 
"to  this  and  its  centrical  position  in  the  Ueccan.  I  desired  10 
**  establish  a  communication  by  a  semaphore  tele^:rapk  to  tUi 
'*  ciiy.  This  was  disapproved  by  the  govemor-geoera!  in 
'*  oil,  who,  probably  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  the  lelej^rap 
*■  had  been  established  at  Bengal,  concluded  it  would  be  atl 
**  wuh  considenible  outlay  at  Bombay,  but  the  fact 
"  the  reverse.  From  the  favourable  stations,  the  original  ei 
*•  of  telegraphs  and  post  would  not  have  bem  three  iht 
**  rupees,  and  the  monthly  expend  within  three  hundred; 
*' had  private  communication  been  admitted,  that  woakd  km 
"been  reduced  to  litde  or  nothing:  1  state  these  facta,  bccaoBO 
"  I  wish  them  to  meet  the  mtteotion  of  the  court  of  directom,  who 

* r«|4aia  Bii()Ms  MTV  M  cvtiiMic,  uid  a4bff«d  to  i— Inrt  farito< 
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"  will  see,  on  the  perusal  of  my  Minutes  on  this  subject,  the  many 
••  importBtit  advftnlnges,  as  well  as  saving  of  expenditure,  that 
"  might  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  ofcon- 
**  veying  rapid  intelligence  in  a  country  so  favourably  situated  for 
**  it  OS  Bombay,  and  for  communication  with  vessels  in  rhe  har- 
••  hour  They  save  money  and  lalwur,  and  are  attended  with  no 
"  expense  whatever;  for,  from  their  simple  construction,  ami  the 
"  excellent  dictionary  which  an  officer*  of  this  establishment  has 
"  written,  the  invalids  and  lascars  of  ihe  signal-post,  the  boatmen 
••  of  the  harbour,  and  the  peons  of  the  government-house  and  (he 
*'  offices  are  capable  of  working  them,  and  doing  so  interferes 
"  but  httle  with  their  other  duties. 

260.  •*  The  Deccnn  is  peculiarly  favourable  for  roads,  and  the 
*'  collector  of  Poonah  has  made  them  in  many  directions,  at  a  cosi 
"  not  exceeding  three  hundred  rupees  per  mile.  When  a  bridge 
"  is  to  be  built,  or  a  morass  passed,  he,  as  well  as  the  principal 
"  collector  at  Ahmednuggur,  will  be  aided  by  the  engineer  corps 
"  stationed  at  Saroor,  a  great  proportion  of  which,  under  scien- 
"  tific  direction,  will,  by  recent  arrangement,  be  constantly  em- 
"  ployed  during  peace,  on  useful  public  works. 

261.  ••  In  (he  Southern  Mahralta  country  the  communication 
"  with  the  sea  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  military  road 
"  made  from  Vingorla  to  Delgaum  ;  another  between  the  latter 
"  place  and  Darwar  will  be  finished  in  two  months.  I  have  dwelt 
"  much,  m  a  letter  to  the  governor-general,  under  date  the  27th 
"  November,  1830,  upon  the  importance  of  gradually  making 
"  roads  along  our  principal  lines  of  military  stations  throughout 
<*  India.  It  tends,  more  than  all  other  measures,  to  establish 
•'  and  preserve  public  peace.  It  civilizes  and  wins  to  order  pre- 
"  datory  classes  of  men.  The  power  of  rapidly  combining  our 
"  military  resources  adds,  in  an  incalculable  manner,  to  our 
*•  strength.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  lan<l  is  increased 
"  when  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  distant  markets  are  provided, 
"  and  commerce,  in  all  its  branches,  improved. 

262  '*  1  have  not  proposed  to  the  governor-general  any  immediate 
**  outlay  unsuited  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  linances,  but  that 
'*  when  the  lines  are  fixed,  the  roads  between  our  stations  should 
•'  be  gradually  made.  This  plan,  in  fact,  is  now  in  progress  in 
**  the  Deccan,  and  its  advantages  will  every  day  become  more 
**  apparent. 

263.  "  An  excellent  ghaut  was  made  seven  years  ago  from  the 
"  Southern  Concan  to  the  territories  of  the  Southern  Alahralta 
**  chiefs,  and  Ihe  Rajah  of  Sallara.  This  line  of  communication 
**  has  proved  most  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries, 
•'  but  is  seldom  used  for  military  purposes. 

264.  "  The  Ilajah  of  Sattara  has  made  many  excellent  roads  : 

*  Captain  Jacob,  of  the  Artillery. 


90  Aprss 

^  die  pnndpal 

'^  vhich  a  direct 

**  sawll  oommcrcial  town  oo  the  tiver  SaviCiee, 

*-  from  it  to  the  tovn  of  Bankoie  tar  faosts  of 

265.  -  Since  ay  anml  at  Bemimf^  the  tifak  kaa  been  io- 
*-  doced  to  carrrthtt  raad  overtW  Table  laad  nf  M ■hatwifc  ihaw. 
-  and  down  the  fiiat  laaee  of  ■nwlaiin,  vaking  vhat  is  tcnaed 
*^  the  Rotunda  GhaoL  Thetfill  aoie  iMiall  pMaof  1W>  wfaicA 
*-  dnoends  to  the  Coocan,  has  been  madt  fay  ^ovcmoaeat,  wai 
*^  the  raad  carried  to  Mahar,  fron  which  to  Xogocaay  (a 
"  of  forty  nuies»)  a  road  is  now  coatfnactiB^  nhkh  viH, 
*^  respects,  be  of  ihe  greaiest  oae.  and  in  none  MOir  thaa  in  fad- 
^  btaaing  at  all  aeasoos  the  coaBwancataoat  widi  If  alcofan  Pqt, 
*-  the  coovalesoent  station  reoeady  IbaaBd  om  the  Mahahwh  Jipm 
"  hilk  *.  This  station  has  moce  than  irabaed  cfcty  rMpc<tiiii». 
^  Ele^^ed  abov«  47(10  feet  aboie  the  level  of  the  sen  (tea  whid 
-^  it  is  diaant  fbity  ailes*  it  poasesses  n  cfiaabe  BliuaL  aeaa  a- 
-*  Dual  tempcratnre  is  65i%  with  an  aiuapt  dailj  ^^^^  of  oaly 
**  ^'^,  and  is  liuther  reooaunended  by  its  gieat 
*-  its  proximity  to  Bombay,  Poiaah.  and  the 
**  saiNQ^  Frjm  Bombay  the  joancy  aaj  be 
*-  thinv  hoois.  and  from  PNwiah  in  twelve.' 


2BlL  In  my  Mxames,  qw>fted  on  the  maiqea.  i  have  My 


tend  Qpon  this  sab^ecL    The  CAiiaadinBif  sakafati^  of 

Peyt,  and  its  beoe&ctal  c&cis  in  the  pvcacnaiion 

of  iwnhh«  hav«  been  IwBy  wneoed  by  an  cxpcfienoe  of 

and  shouid  a  penBanent  mihcnrv  ^taiacn  be  foiaed  a  this  pbce. 

or  in  its  imaoiiaM  vieiajty.  whm  the 

kA  con&icnt  ihat  it  wili  be  the  arani  of 

hw»  of  bttxhindt  of  Etttopeaa^ 

2S7.  Govefncaent.  ta  Sonn-mg.  the 
hoaes ;  all  oc  ahxh  haw  b«en  iiaid  for 
cent,  of  the  caSay.     Now  U:at  the  fianr  is  faStr 
are  so&J  to  iz»h\yba»^  aai  when  defoanl  of  theve  wiH 
pttbuc  propevty  oeyoad  the  value  of  foor  or  bve  thovaad 
A  a&eocal  c^&cer.  wx^  a  scba^efs  cAcer  m  cbnree  of  m 
aent  of  j«ffcy^  k  ali  the  estfabuBOae&t  ckic  has 
ce^jaan  SLy  Jbe  Aa:ue«  wa.cft  ss  every  «^y 
iwce  KSjct. 

rt>v>c:-M  as:fc;.TSw 

2l^  The  actual  KCjctjoa  cc  e^escsoue  siDce  ar  amd 
aacuau  a  al^  a  u<f  o.%'I  aoit  anrse  cepar:xenb  to  ll.i5,8tiO 
r»;:ifsrt^  *s*i  the  rffOKVc&ve  Kcjct:cc  to  3L4S*^Hi  rapcevf .  Ffwa 
tiK^  >.i-s:»  x.~:k  Ctf  otrc^AroAi  A=  Acrxii   3k-nnftie  of  d.dd,T*0  lu- 

*  Cm»  Ilk  mm  utaitun  jr  ILuc-itnt  ^«c 
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pees,  and  a  prospective  one  of  12,000  rupees*.  This  would  leave 
a  nelt  decrease  in  the  actuut  charges  of  4,56,090  rupees*  and  in 
the  prospective  of  3,33,946  rupees  ;  amounting  in  all  to  793,036 
ru[>ees. 

269.  Under  the  head  of  extraordinary  charges,  there  is  an 
additional  nell  decrease  of  9,10^900  rupees  f  during  the  course 
of  the  three  years  following  November,  1827,  as  compared  with 
the  three  preceding  that  date.  It  may  be  observed,  that  two  of 
the  principal  items  of  increase,  the  audit  and  mint  departments, 
were  adojited  at  the  suggestion  of  the  finance  committee;  and 
that  the  decrease  of  extraordinary  charges,  although  large,  would 
have  been  considerably  larger,  had  not  the  compeusation-alloW' 
ance  to  civil  servants  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the  operation 
of  the  economical  measures,  added  greatly  to  the  amount  of 
expenditure  under  this  head.  This  iteraj  together  with  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  mission  to  England  consequent  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  amounts  to  nearly  a  lac  and 
a  half  of  rupees^  but  are  of  course  to  be  received  as  temporary 
charges. 

270.  The  actual  [icrmanent  reduction  in  military  exfienses 
amounts  to  40,27,498  rupees;^,  from  which  must  be  deducted  an 
increase  of  7»67,510  rupees,  leaving  a  nelt  decrease  of  32,5V),988 
rupees.  Of  the  increa.se,  6,58.281  rupees  is  permanent,  and 
1.07.299  rupees  is  temporary;  of  the  permanent  increa^ie, 
4^59.405  was  in  consetjiience  of  orders  from  home,  and  the 
remainder.  3,85,618,  is  the  result  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Bombay  government.  Of  this  sum,  1,07,229  rupees  temporary, 
and  indeed  27,716  rupees  have  already  been  discontinued.  Of 
the  total  decrease,  10,78,757  rupees  was  by  orders  from  home, 
29.48,741  rupees  by  government  §.  For  the  particulars  of  these 
items,  a  reference  must  be  made  to  accompanying  statements, 
from  which  it  will  be  observed  what  sums  have  actually  been 
reduced,  and  what  are  in  a  prospective  state  of  retrenchment. 
To  the  above  decrease  a  considerable  amount  is  to  be  addedj  the 
result  of  reductions  and  alterations  of  establishment  ordered  in 
October  and  November  last:  but  as  these  are  all  prospective, 
Ihey  are  »iot  included  in  the  total  which  has  been  exhibited. 

271.  The  disbursements  for  extraordinaries  in  the  military 
department  during  the  three  years  that  1  have  presuled  over  this 
government  are  less  than  those  of  the  three  prece<ling  years  by 
69,06,609  rupees.     The  largeness  of  this  sum  is  attributable  to 

*  Accountani-g«nenri  rtateroeut,  Not.  3,  4. 
f  Account  an  t-^eoeral'»  statement,  No.  5. 
I  !?cc  Military  Autlilor-j^catToI* statement.  Nob.  I,  2. 

\  Abuut  12  lac«  or  this  reduction'  was  hy  iiwtructiooi  Troin  the  SupreoM!  tiorern- 
numt. 
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fidd  thar^et  m  tbefonaer  yean;  bat  ilill,  czdadng  time,  tbe 
icdocdoo  of  expcndidDC  i>  very  gresL  The  sett  decicmse  m  tfe 
•evcnl  depaitmena  is  ncariy  as  fattom : — 

Civfl  DepartiDent    .  5,18,765 

MOitaiy      ^  32^.98d 

Msiioe       „  ...      2.74J271 


Total        .      40JS3jaU 


272.  This  short  notice  of  financial  tcsalts  will  be  foDy  iDos- 
trated  by  the  documeots  wfaidi  accompany  this  mioatc  It  k 
therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  that  many  charges,  and  diose  of 
a  very  heavy  natore,  most  gradoaOy  diminish,  if  the  system  of 
check  and  control  over  expenditore  whidi  has  been  established  is 
folly  supported  and  rigidly  exercised.  No  attempt  can  be  made 
at  present  to  estimate  prospective  redactioos ;  bat  the  accounts 
of  next  year  will  show  more  fully  the  effect  of  recent  xneasoies  id 
their  operation  on  the  department  of  commissariat  stores,  public 
boildiog,  and  all  contingencies  and  extraordinaries,  civil  and 
military. 


GKNSRAL  OBSERVATIONS  OK  THE  ADMrXISTRATION  OF  THE 
BOMBAY  PRESIDKNXT. 

273.  The  territories  of  Bombay  are  not  generally  prodoctive, 
and  its  revenue  is  not  equal  to  its  expenses.  This  would  not  be 
felt  as  an  evil,  if  it  were  not  for  the  usage  which,  notwithstanding 
changes  that  have  amalgamated  their  territories,  still  keeps  dis- 
tinct the  accounts  of  receipts  aud  disbursements  of  Bengal^ 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  as  in  times  when  independent  Idngdoni 
intervened  between  these  presidencies.  1  have,  in  the  minute, 
observed  upon  the  injurious  effects  of  this  usage.  It  will,  I  tmst, 
be  early  altered,  and  India  be  governed  as  a  whole ;  otherwise 
the  recent  labours  of  the  governor-general  in  council  to  pro- 
duce uniformity  of  system  will  prove  fruitless,  if  the  role  of 
comparing  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  various  quarters  of 
our  empire  continue.  Expenses  beyond  what  are  calculated  will 
be  tolerated  in  those  parts  which  are  richest,  and  which  require 
least  force  to  guard  and  least  trouble  to  manage  them  ;  while 
every  proposition  to  improve  a  nigged  and  unproductive  country, 
or  to  preserve  its  peace,  will  be  rigidly  tried  and  checked  with 
reference  to  the  resources  of  its  government,  and  the  rewards  and 
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salaries  to  which  public  oflicers  are  entitled  for  iheir  nrdiious 
duties  will  be  judged  by  the  same  sLaiidard.  To  illustrate  the 
iiikfuir  operation  of  this  rule,  as  afiflied  to  Bombay,  it  need  only 
be  slated,  that  the  Indian  navy,  which  protects  ai»  extensive  and 
proHttible  commerce,  from  which  every  part  of  Imha  benefits, 
besides  keeping  up  the  communication  with  Europe  by  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  lied  Sea,  is  wholly  charged  to  this  pre^iidency  ; 
and  that  his  Majesty's  corps  (one  regiment  of  drai^^oona  and  four 
of  infantry)  consume  a  great  proportion  of  the  revenue.  'I'hese 
corps  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  defend  India,  but  they 
are  not  required  lo  preserve  the  local  peace  of  this  quarter,  though 
many  circamstances  may  render  it  expedient  that  they  should  t>e 
stationed  where  they  are  ;  but  this  cannot  constitute  a  reason  why 
this  presidency  should  be  debited  with  a  charge  for  a  force  which, 
as  it  relates  to  its  own  territories,  it  does  not  require,  and  which 
is  so  disproportionate  lo  its  means.  U  is  possible  thnt  cir- 
cumitances  may  require  a  still  greater  proportion  of  Euroj)eati 
force  in  the  western  parts  of  lndi;a,  and  an  increase  of  native 
troops.  We  have  an  exposed  frontier  to  defend;  and  if  such 
additions  are  roaile,  the  complaints  of  our  superiors,  reganiingthe 
e&cess  of  expenditure  over  recei(»t,  at  this  presidency,  will  he  in- 
creased. It  may  appear  triHmg  to  dwell  Ufton  such  a  palpable 
absurdity  as  such  distinctions  in  the  tinanctal  part  of  our  rule 
^ould  appear  ;  but  when  I  observe  this  cause  ofierating  in  a  man- 
ner iujurious  to  the  public  interests,  1  must  desire  to  call  it  to  the 
serious  and  early  attention  of  the  authorities  in  England. 

274.  Great  benefit  will  result  from  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  die  governor-general  in  council  The  information  acquired 
will  of  itself  be  most  valuable.  Though  the  military  commission 
was  early  dissolved,  the  documents  laid  before  it  have  enabled 
Lieut.-ColoDC'l  Frederick  to  submit  to  government  a  comparative 
statement,  sufqiortttl  by  facts  and  tigures,  of  the  friiuie  and  con- 
duct of  various  miUtary  departments  of  the  three  presidencies, 
^hich  will  be  fountl  most  valuable;  and  1  trust  this  imjiortant 
document  will  esiablisli,  to  tlte  full  satisfaction  of  the  court  of 
directors,  that  strict  attention  has  been  paid  both  to  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  reforms  which  have  been  recently  made  in 
all  branches  ol  the  military  department  at  Bombay.  Equal  atten- 
tion has  been  pntd  lo  the  reduction  of  civil  charges,  and  a  prompt 
and  direct  check  has  been  instituted  upon  all  the  contingent  ex- 
penses, which  has  already,  and  will  still  further  lend  to  reduce  ihe 
charge ;  but  these  efibrts  to  establish  and  maintain  economy  must 
be  rigidly  i)ersevered  in,  or  the  good  prothiced  will  be  but  tempo- 
rary. There  is  in  all  governments  a  tendency  to  increase  expen- 
diture^ which  is  almost  irresistible.  There  are  no  means  of  pre- 
venting such  increase  in  India  hut  in  the  wisdom,  vigilance,  and 
integrity  of  the  civil  administration.     Tlie  duty  of  a  governor  is 
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the  most  ardaons,  and  th«  one  in  which  nxxess  most  depeiMll. 
He  Is  constaDlly  assailed  fitmi  all  qoaiters,  and  propoutioOT* 
including  increase,  come  before  him,  recocnmencled  by  every 
specious  ar^ment;  bat  in  his  finnnecs  in  resisting,  however 
trifling  the  amount,  every  expenditure  that  is  not  proved  to  be 
absolately  necessary,  success  will  chiefly  depend.  In  peHbnnitte 
this  part  of  his  duty,  however,  true  economy  requires  he  shofoli 
be  prompt  to  reward  extraordinary  and  honourable  service,  wi 
in  natives  or  Etiro|»eans,  and  that  he  should  be  lif>eral  to 
encouragement  of  those  who  improve  the  soil  or  introdnce 
factures  ;  and  also  that  public  works,  when  the  good  and 
pro6t  that  would  result  from  (hem  are  sp|>arenr,  shmiM  be 
Qodertaken.  lliese  improvements  promote  economy;  ainf 
wealth  of  a  state  and  the  prosperity  of  a  people  will  both  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  judicious  application  of  a  portion  of  the  reveaae  to 
such  objects. 

275.  A  RovemoT  of  Bombay  cannot,  in  my  opinioD,  peHom 
his  duty  without  frequently  vt:>itmg  the  provinces.  Thoae  visits 
have  been,  for  causes  stated  in  my  Minute  of  the  29th  iastant, 
attended  with  considerable  expense.  This  has  been  much 
diminished,  however,  and  will  he  more  so  in  future;  but  no  cost 
that  can  l>e  incurred  wiQ  bear  any  comparison  to  the  beneSt  pro- 
duced by  such  circuits.  They  give  life  and  animation  to  til 
classes  ;  they  are  a  check  upon  bad  conduct,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  good.  The  natives  of  India  refer  everything  to  persOM. 
They  are  slow  to  understand  the  abstract  excellence  of  our  syittn 
of  government.  They  see  in  the  governor  when  he  visits  the  pro- 
wnces  the  head  of  the  government.  The  timid  acquire  coofidencf, 
and  the  turbulent  are  checked  by  his  presence.  Besides  thae 
impressions  upon  the  native  population,  the  governor  beooaes 
acquainted  with  (he  European  public  officers  of  the  provinces. 
Removed  from  the  atmosphere  and  influence  of  a  presideiKy.  be 
lenrns  the  characters  of  those  who  administer  the  Uw  or  collect 
the  revenue  of  the  various  districts,  from  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  He  sees  and  remedies  abuses  on  the  s|Mt 
and  judges  in  person  of  the  value  of  the  proposed  improvement*. 
It  is  by  such  visits  also  that  he  can  best  determine  on  measures 
of  economy,  and  prevent  useless  expenditure  in  every  depruimenL 
The  extraordinary  advances  made  in  almost  every  branch  of  the 
government  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Hlphinstone,  are  much  10  be 
imputed  to  his  having  passed  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  pfO- 
vinces;  and  I  am  certain  I  may  ascribe  a  great  proportion  Oitbc 
reforms  and  reductions,  as  well  as  improvements  that  have  beet 
eflected  since  my  nrrivnl.  to  the  same  cause.  But,  above  all,  hti 
of  importance  to  remark,  Ihiit  m  countries  situated  like  manv  of 
those  under  Bombay,  the  public  peace  is  often  maintained  Of 
restored  by  the  p^e^encc  ot  v\cvft\l^  oC  iKe  epvernor. 
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276.  There  are  o!)je'ctions  which  have  l>een  often  urged  to  a 
governor  being,  for  any  period,  absent  from  the  seat  of  his  goveni" 
ment;  and  certainly,  ijitlqieiulent  of  the  extra  expense  which 
(though  greatly  reilncerl)  must  attend  the  circuiis  of  the  governor, 
there  are  other  incoincniences  from  the  frame  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, no  member  of  which,  except  the  presideitt,  can  exercise 
his  functions  beyond  the  limits  of  Bombay.  But  there  are  many 
reasons,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  state,  that  lead  me  to 
think  this  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government 
must  undergo  some  change  :  and  inquiry  into  this  part  of  the 
administration  will  prove,  that  we  cannot,  without  many  and 
serious  evils,  continue,  on  the  present  enlarged  scale  of  our  em- 
pire, forms  of  rule  establisihed  when  the  extent  of  its  {>ower  waa 
coronaratively  circumscribed. 

277.  Economy  hns  been,  and  will  be,  promoted  and  maintained 
by  the  high  and  supervising  oiHcers  who  have  recently  been 
appointed  in  the  provinces.  The  visiting  commissioners  in  the 
judicial,  and  the  reveu\te  commissioners  in  the  territorial  branches, 
have  already  shown  that  these  officers  are  efficient  and  salutary 
checks  upon  extra  disbursement.  But  it  is  in  the  secretariate, 
constituted  as  that  department  now  is  at  Bombay,  that  1  must 
look  for  most  aid  in  this  essential  part  of  the  civil  administration. 
1"he  Supreme  Government,  at  the  recommendiilioti  of  \Uc  Kinance 
Committee,  proposed  two  secretaries  and  a  deputy,  instead  of 
three,  as  ut  present,  but  giving  an  advance  of  pay  to  the  second 
secretary,  which,  added  to  that  of  the  deputy,  makes  little  orno 
saving.  The  reasons  on  which  I  was  indisjiosed  to  change  the 
existing  system  are  moat  fully  shown  in  my  Minute  •  noted  in  the 
margin.  1  brought  in  it  the  state  of  the  territory  of  this  Presi- 
dency to  the  notice  of  the  Board,  and  particularly  the  fact  that 
we  had  neither  revenue,  military,  nor  marme  Bonrds,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  dulies  that  would  be  allotted  to  such 
boards  were  done  by  the  secretaries,  and  with  an  efficiency  (par- 
ticularly in  the  aid  given  to  government  to  control  expenditure) 
that  rendered  them  the  most  valuable  of  instrumenls  to  effect  aud 
maintain  financiul  reforms. 

278.  Adverting  to  their  situation  as  officers  of  government,  I 
observed,  thai  I  am  decidedly  adverse  to  n  deputy-secretary, 
Snch  a  person,  if  merely  suljordinate,  would  not  be  better  than 
an  uncovenanted  assistant  upon  three  or  four  hundred  rupees  a 
month.  If  raised  higher,  and  occasionally  performing  his  prin- 
cipal's duties,  his  |>rctensions  would  rise,  and  he  would  adhere  to 
the  presidency  in  the  hopes  of  advancement.  To  promote  such 
n  person  after  five  or  six  years  in  an  office  might  be  a  convenience 
for  mere  office-work,  but  it  would  limit  selection  from  those  ranks, 
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whence  ander  this  presidency  it  is  decidedly  most  ndvanta^m 
to  mRke  it,  and  depress  hopes  of  advancement  from  sen  ice  in 
the  provinces.  Supposin;;  the  deputy  was  precluded  from  the 
prospect  of  promotion  at  the  presidency,  he  would  of  course  go, 
when  that  offered,  to  the  provinces;  and  this  would  occasion  con- 
stant changes  in  an  office  where  it  is  desirable  these  should  not  be 
frequent.  It  may  also  be  stated,  and  with  me  the  argument  bn 
great  force,  that  ihe  confidence  and  deference  which  1  consider  a 
government  should  (for  the  benefit  of  the  public  interests)  gi^-e  to 
a  secretary  in  the  aflairsofhis  department,  can  only  be  gi\eii  vilk 
advantage  to  one  of  acknowledi^ed  ex|>erience  as  well  as  talent, 
responsibly  situated*  and  in  fact  ideotiGed  with  the  government. 
He  cannot  transfer  it  to  a  youth  fdling  a  subordinate  sttuatioo. 
whatever  be  his  ability ;  nor  would  it  be  decorous  that  such  bboukl 
exercise  the  duties  (es|jecially  those  of  check  and  control)  which 
are  now  beneficially  vested  in  the  secretariate  of  Bombay.  IT 
such  deputy  is  uot  to  aspire  to  the  temporary  |>erformance  of  the 
duty,  and  to  indulge  holies  of  promotion  in  the  line,  it  will  iie%7( 
be  an  object  of  ambition  to  a  junior  ser\'ant  of  superior  talent;  ad 
to  admit  of  his  doing  either,  is.  in  my  opinion,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  highly  objectionable  in  the  present  condition  of  ibis  Presi- 
dency, 

279.  Tn  concluding  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I  obsenred  in 
the  minutes  to  which  1  have  before  alluded,  that  the  arnuo^nDeot 
proposed  by  the  Finance  Committee  rests  chiefly  apon  ris 
economy  *.  The  two  secretaries  at  45,000  rupees  per 
each,  and  the  deputy  at  18,(MK)  rupees — aggregating  rupees 
108,000,  while  the  present  establishment  amounts  to  123.0UI 
rupees.  The  salaries  of  the  secretaries  as  they  btand  at  pi 
were  fixed  on  a  plan  which  I  think  particularly  suited  to 
offices,  and  so  applicable  to  the  civil  service  generally,  that  I 
shortly  bring  +  before  the  board  for  transmission  to  ihc 
court,  a  pro|)0&ition  for  fixing  all  civil  allowances  in  the 
manner.  These  salaries  were  part  of  a  system  according  to 
others  were  fixed,  and  the  general  result  of  which,  as  conmvai' 
cated  in  tlie  despatch  to  the  supreme  government  in  the  fii 

department  of  the  4th  January  last,  was  asavingof  :t2<),7D9        

out  of  an  expenditure  of  l,3;^l,50i>  rupees,  or  more  than  twenty- 
four  per  cent.     The  office  under  conbideratiou  !&  that,   above  all 

*  Chief  Socreftaiy,  Mr.  Nonit    .         • 
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Otheni,  in  the  regulation  of  which  for  many  reasons  the  actual 
circumstances  of  each  presidency  and  service  must  be  considered, 
mud  the  sentiments  of  the  local  government  cnnnot,  1  would  hope» 
fail  to  be  allowed  peculiar  weight.  To  the  preceding  detail  of  my 
opinion  I  can  only  add  that  I  came  to  my  present  duties  with 
some  experience  and  knowled;j;e  of  their  nature:  circumstances 
have  certamly  combined  to  render  thera  arduous,  but  though  1 
have  personally  laboured  more  for  the  last  three  years  than  1  ever 
did  during  any  period  of  a  long  public  life,  1  am  confident  1  could 
not  have  fulfilled  the  work  1  have  done,  without  the  aid  I  have 
derived  from  the  Secretariate  uf  this  Presidency ;  and  1  cannot 
refrain  from  repeating  my  opinion  that  the  success  of  the  measures 
recently  ndopCi'd,  and  above  all  those  which  include  progressive 
reduction  of  expenditure,  will  depend  much  upon  this  branch 
(as  a  part  of  the  revised  system  of  our  civil  administration)  being 
kept  upon  its  present  footing.  That»  in  my  opinion,  does  not 
assign  more  of  salary  to  the  respective  Secretaries  than  it  is  just 
and  expedient  should  be  given  them  ;  but  regard  for  the  t>est 
interests  of  the  Presidency  will  reconcile  me  to  a  reduction  of 
their  salaries  to  meet  the  amount  required  to  be  saved,  rather  than 
to  hazard  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  department.  1  should, 
however,  greatly  regret  such  a  reduction:  the  amount  prescribed 
to  be  saved  might  be  much  better  obtained  in  some  other  way. 
The  present  salaries  are  part  of  a  system  which  was  devised  with 
care,  and,  1  must  think,  with  judgment,  and  which  cannot  t>e 
[lartially  altered  without  in  some  way  injuring  its  general  oj>eration. 

CIVIL   SBRVICB. 

280.  The  successful  administration  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
part  of  India,  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Civil  Service.  The  late  revisions  and  reductions  of 
(his  branch  of  the  admmistrution  at  Bombay  have  made  changes 
that  not  only  aBect  incumbents,  but  the  future  pros[>ects  of  the 
juniors  in  a  degree  that  requires  the  immediate  and  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  the  minute  noted  in  the 
margin  *,  i  have  brought  this  subject  under  their  consideration, 
and  have  elucidated  what  I  have  proposed  by  a  statement  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  allowances,  which  would  introduce  a  more  just 
and  equitable  principle  than  now  obtains  of  remunerating  service, 
and  be  at  the  same  lime  a  saving  of  nine  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
expenditure.  The  object  of  the  proposed  arrangement  is  to  give 
to  civil  servants  a  fixed  pay,  graduated  according  to  their  standing 
or  seniority,  without  reference  to  their  employment,  and  the  al- 
lowances for  officers  to  be  iixed  with  reference  to  their  duties  and 
responsibility.     "  The  principle  (1  observe  m  the  minute  alluded 
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**  to)  is  so  fair,  thnt  no  reasonable  ohjeclion  can  be  made  (o  it." 
It  renders  the  employment  of  public  oflicers  when  juiiiora  in 
situations  for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted  more  easy,  and 
more  economical  than  it  now  i«>.  and  it  is  assuredly  pro(>er  that 
while  a  fair  remuneration  is  given  for  the  duties  of  a  station,  it  shall 
be  graduated  with  reference  to  the  chims  from  length  of  service  of 
the  person  by  whom  it  is  filled.  This  system  is  fiinher  recon- 
mended  to  us  by  its  being  an  approximalion  to  the  plan  for  gtvi^ 
a  certain  pay  according  to  seniority  of  civil  servants,  and  fixiat 
independent  of  that,  an  allowance  for  the  duties  of  the  stations  to 
which  they  are  nominated. 

28L.  The  arguments  used  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  broogbt  thii 
plan  to  the  notice  of  the  Supreme  Government,  are,  to  my  mind, 
ununswerable ;  and  he  has  shown,  by  figured  statements,  that  ft 
could  be  no  increase  of  expense.  Cases  must  daily  hap|ten,  wheo, 
from  the  nature  of  the  duties  committed  to  civil  servants,  Cfce 
greatest  embarrassment,  and  often  much  loss,  must  accrue  from 
the  iMcom|)etence,  or  comparative  unfitness  of  an  individual  io 
office.  Yet,  would  it  not  be  harsh,  and  indeed,  cruel,  to 
a  respectable  man,  against  whose  integrity  there  was  no  ci 
from  a  station,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  equal  to  its  dotick. 
when  the  elTect  of  that  removal  is  a  reduction  from  two  or  three 
thousand  per  mensem,  to  less  than  three  hundred  rupees*.  The 
same  difRcuUies  occur,  when  civil  ser\'ants,  after  taking  their  fur- 
lough (probably  on  account  of  bad  health),  return  to  India,  h 
it  possible  a  governor  can  fulfil,  without  pain,  his  duty  of  select- 
ing, according  to  his  judj^ment,  when  by  that  selection  he  nay 
leave  several  old  public  ofhcers  (not  one  of  whom  he  may  deem 
exactly  fitted  for  the  vacant  station)  on  the  petty  allowance  wluch 
the  regulations  now  grant  to  a  civil  ser^*ant,  whatever  be  his  naki 
that  is  out  of  employ,  and  which  is  less  than  what  is  gi\*cii 
writer  of  six  months*  standing  in  India,  ftom  the  date  of  his 
ing  in  Hindoostanee  and  joining  a  station. 

262.  I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  lued^of  tJui 
system  enabling  a  govenior  to  employ  juniors  with  more  focility 
to  the  injury  of  the  seniors  ;  but.  in  the  present  state  of  the  kT' 
vice,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  one  of  superxision  and  con- 
trol, and  the  duties,  consequently,  having  more  of  responsibiiiiv 
attached  to  them,  and  requiruig  more  of  knowledge  and  (aleni 
than  when  they  were  upon  a  more  limited  scale,  every  facility  to 
the  latitude  of  selection  must  be  an  advantage,  cou&idering  the 
nature  of  the  civil  semce  and  its  duties.  I  have  no  fear  of  aiuuv 
of  patronage  ever  producing  evils  equal  to  those  which  the  syaten 
^e^commended  would  remedy. 

283.  1  can  only  add,  that  I  can  contemplate  no  plan  for  the 

*  Two  huodriMl  and  luiiely-Kix  rupeea  pvt  iiienwm  ii  thv  allowance  to  k  waior  mo* 
chant  out  of  employ. 
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civil  ttilinlnistrattou  of  India,  which  combines  economy  with 
efficiency,  that  does  not  proceed  upon  Ihe  principle  of  concen- 
IfHtin^  hi^h  and  supervising  |)ower  in  indtviduala.  Such  must  be 
comjietent  to  their  diilies,  and,  consequenrly,  selection  must  be 
luade  for  buch  stations  by  rules  which  equally  protect  the  fair 
pretensions  of  meritorious  individuals  and  llir  interests  of  the 
public  service.  A  period  may  be  fixed  before  a  civil  servant 
could  hold  one  of  those  hij^h  stations  in  the  provinces.  Another 
rule,  which  1  deera  the  altered  state  of  the  service  to  demand^  will 
mitUt:  a  more  serious  change  in  its  constitution.  Under  the 
Operation  of  a  system  that  diminishes  (he  number  of  offices,  and 
gives  more  urdous  and  responsible  dtities  to  individuals,  a  period 
must,  in  my  o|)inion,  be  iixed  (perhaps  U\enty-two  years),  whea 
all  claim  to  appointment  must  cease,  though  they  must  remain 
eligible  for  liiyh  and  specific  oflices,  the  number  nnd  description 
of  which  would  be  fixe<i  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  us  the 
period  of  service  and  qualification  tliat  constituted  a  claim  to  be 
selected.  Individuals  above  twenty-two  years,  and  not  holding 
such  offices,  should  vacate  those  that  they  held,  on  becoming  eu- 
titlefl  to  a  certain  pension,  or  placed  with  a  fixed  pay  in  succes- 
ttion  to  such  pensions,  beirp allowed,  however,  to  remain  upon  the 
pay  in  India  for  a  period,  if  tliey  expect  promotion.  E  know  of 
no  service,  but  that  of  the  civil  service,  where  men  have  from 
usage  a  claim  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  perioil  in  oHice,  and  I 
know  of  no  country  in  which  the  evils  attendant  iJpon  such  a 
system  are  more  likely  to  injure  the  public  interests.  The  un- 
popularity, and,  indeed,  harshness  of  depriving  a  public  servant  of 
office  for  unfitness,  when,  perhaps,  it  is  his  exertions  in  the  very 
station  that  have  rendered  him  incompetent  for  its  duties,  need 
not  be  pointed  out.  Such  acts  will  seldom  be  resorted  to  while 
the  present  system  continues,  and  infirmity  as  well  as  incom- 
fieteuce  will  be  a  continued  cause  of  injury  to  govertiment.  Such 
evils  will  render  recent  reforms  so  much  agj^ravated.  Theae  by 
including  a  combination  of  the  duties  of  several  offices  in  one 
person,  demand  that  those  employetl  should  possess  talent  and 
enerpjy,  otherAvise  there  will  be  a  loss  from  abuses,  and,  in  large 
establishments,  that  will  destroy  all  the  expected  benefit  from  late 
reductions, 

284.  1  know  no  me*!ium  between  the  plan  I  have  suggested  and 
restoring  offices  which  have  been  lately  abolished,  and,  indeed, 
coastituti^^  others,  to  which  men  of  j<ood  character,  though  dif- 
ferent in  the  qimliiies  required  for  the  higher  and  more  respon- 
sible stations  in  the  service  might  fill,  but  this  would  be  a  bad 
ex|)eilient ;  and,  if  ihc  rule  1  [propose  is  not  adopted,  1  see  no 
Teme<ly  that  will  sufiiciently  protect  the  public  interests;  and  these 
are.  in  India,  singtdarly  associated,  us  far  as  the  employment  of 
iudiviiluals  is  concerned,  with  the  prosperity  of  our  provinces,  and 
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(he  happiness  of  the  inhabitAnts.  The  chnnge  1  have  prop^wJ 
shoiiM  be  gradually  introduced.  The  claims  of  incunabeuts  should 
be  respected,  and  its  operation  might  be  limited  to  the  future,  and 
to  effect  those  only  of  a  certain  standing,  perhaps  ten  or  twdre 
years;  otherwise  it  might  press  hard  upon  men  who  from  long 
usage  deemed  themselves  entitled  to  cling  to  an  office  whde  they 
existed,  and  who  had  in  this  expectation  been  improsident  of 
the  future.  The  several  effects  of  the  arrangement  suv^:estcil 
would  be  excellent  as  il  affected  junior  civil  servants.  Tbear. 
knowing  that  their  claims  would  terminate  at  the  expiratiooof 
twenty-two  years,  unless  so  qualified  as  to  be  required  in  hnrfi 
station,  would  either  labour  incessantly  to  obtain  promotion^  or  \( 
not  possessed  of  superior  talents,  they  would  be  more  careful  thaa 
at  present  to  provide  the  means  of  returning  home  at  the  period 
when  their  right  to  employment,  and  their  prospect  of  advance- 
ment, ceased. 

285.  By  this  rule  alone  can  the  civil  ser\ice  of  this  presidency 
be  placed  upon  a  footing,  that  will  enable  govemment  to  intro- 
duce systems  essential  to  combine  an  economical  with  an  efficient 
administration.  If  it  is  adopted,  still  further  reduction  may  be 
made  without  danct^r  in  European  agency.  If  not,  we  shall  soon 
have  to  increase  instead  of  diminishing  expense,  for  if  seniority  in 
standing  is  to  continue  a  claim,  as  at  present,  for  high  employ  that 
can  hardly  be  set  aside,  duties  which  are  now  uniteii  must  agmin 
be  svibdivided,  that  Ihey  may  be  more  suited  to  the  abilities  or 
impaired  constitutions  of  those  to  whom  they  are  allotted. 

28(>.  The  greatest  care  and  solicitude  has  been  shown  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  the  selection  of  youth  for  the  civil  servants; 
and  I  question  if  there  is  a  service  in  the  universe  in  which  ibete 
is  more  of  intelligence,  of  honourable  feeling,  or  of  high  qualifi- 
cations: but  their  duties,  always  arduous,  have  of  laie  liecoroe 
much  more  so,  for  the  numbers  employed  have  lieen  greatly  re- 
duced. The  effect  of  Inte  annngements  at  this  presideocy.  wtfh 
the  continued  sending  out  of  writers,  has  been  such,  thRt  we  htfln 
now  double  the  number  of  civil  servants  to  stations  in  which  ihey 
can  be  placed,  and  making  every  admission  for  special  duties* 
casualties  or  for  furloughs,  there  still  remains  a  load  of  siipe^ 
numeraries  from  which  the  service  must  in  some  mode  or  another 
be  relieved. 

287.  A  plan  for  accomplishing  this  object  has  l»ecn  given  me 
by  a  sensible  and  well-informed  civil  servant,  and  accompanied 
my  minute  of  the  I8(h  Se[>te*ml>er,  J83(>.  If  the  calculation*  to 
it  are  correct,  the  object  desired  might  be  adopted  with  profit  ra- 
fitead  of  loss  to  government. 

2S8.  I  have,  in  the  minute  already  quoted,  observed.  "  It  be- 
"  comes  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  the 
"  Court  of  Directors,  thai  Vh^  VvlI^  econovovcal  changes  at  lhi» 
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*•  presidency  threaten  snch  consequences  to  the  Junior  brandies 
••  of  the  service  as  to  cnll  for  some  remedy  :  for  though  it  mny  he 
"*  staled  that  the  rise  of  the  civil  servants  at  this  presiiJency,  for 
■"  ihe  last  twelve  years,  has  been  considerable,  It  only  n|jn;rHvates 
"  the  bad  consequences  which  must  now  be  anticipated  from  the 
"junior  branches  hecoming  hopeless  ami  discontented;  and  if  Ihe 
"  actual  state  of  the  service  can  be  shown  to  be  such  that  this 
'*  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  measures  of  reduction  recenlly 
"  adopted,  it  is  of  importance  lo  devise  a  remedy  af^ninst  an  evil 
«'  that  is  calculated  to  impairordestroy  that  energy  and  pid)lic  spirit 
**  in  the  prmcifial  agents  of  »dministration,  without  which  no  [dan 
'*  of  reform  can  be  permanent  or  successful.  This  sul»ject  has 
•'  long  occupied  my  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  im- 
**  portance.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  staling  it  to  be  my  opinion, 
**  that  all  plans,  (he  objects  of  which  are  to  combine  efficiency 
"  with  economy  in  the  adminislrniion  of  India,  that  have  been 
•*  adopted,  or  arc  in  progress,  will  fail  if  the  civil  service  remains 
••  clogged,  as  at  present,  with  bupernumeraries,  and  those  who 
'*  must  be  the  instruments  of  the  iutrodnctlon,  as  well  as  success 
*'  of  such  plans,  are  not  placed  in  a  condition  that  gives  them 
■*  heart  for  their  labours,  and  holdsont,  within  a  reasonable  period, 
"  prospects  of  fortune  and  distinclion  to  those  whose  performance 
"  of  their  arduous  and  respoitsible  duties  entitle  them  to  look  to 
'*  such  desirable  and  honourable  rewards." 

289.  As  intimately  assorialed  with  success  in  the  administra- 
tion of  India,  1  have  given  the  utmost  atlention  to  the  instruction 
and  introduction  into  puhlic  business  of  the  junior  civil  servants. 
None  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  presidency  except  for  exami- 
nation in  the  langunjjes.  OF  the  success  which  has  attended 
these  eflbrts,  as  well  as  of  what  remains  to  be  done,  1  have  ^iven 
my  sentiments  in  a  very  recent  micuite*.  "  1  have  much  nason 
to  be  satisfied,"  1  observe,  *•  since  my  arrival,  with  the  conduct 
*'  and  progress  made  in  altaining  the  necessary  quuhlications  for 
•*  employment  of  the  junior  civil  ser\'Bnts.  Many,  not  above  three 
*'  years'  stantling,  have  made  preat  progress  in  several  native  Inn- 
"  ^uages.  and  are  most  useful  assistants.  Few  nre  in  debt,  but 
"  though  there  is  in  this  particular,  antl  in  their  application  to 
•*  business,  a  considerable  reform,  still  much  is  wanted.  There 
"  is  not  yet  that  discipline  and  sense  of  obligntion  to  perform  the 
*'  duties  to  which  they  are  nominated,  which  the  actual  condition 
••  of  the  civil  service  requires  should  be  introduced.  Duties  are 
"  often  deemed  O[itional,  and  not  prescribed  and  enforced  in  that 
"  strict  manner  (hey  onglit.  The  prospect  of  a  slight  advance- 
'•  ment,  or  disliltinjj  a  station,  leiid  many  lo  seek  a  chan;:e  that  is 
•'  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and  also  to  individuals  becoming 
**  idle  and  uobettled.  This  and  other  eviU  mubt  be  corrected, 
•  November  23rd,  1830. 
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**  though  many  circumsUncea  have  coml)iae«l  to  rnitler  the  tvk 
**  of  doing  so  not  easy.  From  the  rapid  riite  in  this  pre&itlency 
"  sorae  years  ago.  assistants  were  so  near  their  principaU  in  yttn 
^*  and  standing,  that  the  latter  could  not  be  expected  to  exertbe 
"  that  authority  which  belonged  to  him  in  a  ti^id  maiiner.  cveo 
"  when  it  was  necessary;  but  that  impediment  to  ^lue  subordtcin- 
'*  lion  is  daily  decreasing,  and  government  must  insist  upon  every 
*'  head  of  a  department  lindtng  full  employment  for  his  asslsIRnt^; 
'*  and  in  the  revenue  line  the  a^isibtants,  when  they  are  qualiM. 
"  should  be  deputed,  with  specific  charge,  to  the  districts,  and  the 
"  collector  obliged  to  transmit  h  quarterly  return  of  the  work  doiK 
"  by  every  individual  belonging  lo  his  estHhIishment." 

I  proposetl  in  this  Minute  a  government  order,  which  has  been 
published,  and  which,  after  giving  due  praise  to  those  who  haddiv 
linguished  themselves  in  examinations  during  the  year,  and  censur- 
ing those  who  had  not,  concluding  with  the  following  paragraph: — 
**  Government  has  fixed  the  period  of  two  years  as  that  withia 
"  which  any  civil  ser\'ant  who  does  not  pass  an  examination,  wid 
"  cannot  produce  most  satisfactory  proof  of  having  been  prevraled 
"  by  illness  from  study,  will  he  reported  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
"  who  will,  no  doubt,  lake  eOeclual  measures  to  prevent  a  ttr- 
"  vice,  in  which  efficiency  is  so  essentially  required,  being  clug^ 
**  with  idle  and  unprofitable  public  servants.*^ 

29<).  I  have  dwelt  at  much  length  upon  the  civil  ser>icc,  be- 
cause 1  am  satisfied  it  must  be  elevated,  and  that  every  mrasiur 
should  be  shunned  that  tends  in  any  degree  to  lower  or  dr 
a  local  service,  upon  which  our  successful  adroinistniiion  of 
must  so  materially  depend  ;  but  1  am,  at  the  same  time,  (ler- 
suaded,  it  never  can  be  so  elevated  and  supported,  unless  ibe 
system  be  changed,  so  far  as  to  secure,  not  merely  competence, 
but  zeal,  activity,  and  talent,  in  all  its  higher  branches.  Thf 
|»eriod  is  past  when  a  mere  routine  system  and  almost  exclusiie 
attention  to  seniority  in  this  service  can  be  safe.  There  renuin 
few,  if  any  stations,  in  which  public  interests  must  not  sulTer,  if 
the  persons  filling  them  are  not  lolly  qualified  to  (heir  duties*  A 
wide  field  is  opening  to  the  ambition  of  the  civil  servants,  by  ar- 
rangeroents  made  and  proposed,  and  indeed  rendered  necessary, 
by  the  actual  state  of  the  empire.  These  fair  prospects  of  the 
service  can  only  br  defeated  by  prejudice  in  favour  of  former 
usages,  or  mistrust  of  those  who  exercise  supreme  power  in  India; 
but  there  will  be.  1  hope,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  the 
changes  are  as  essential  lo  the  mere  interests  and  reputation  of 
this  brunch  of  the  local  service  of  India,  as  thev  ai-e  to  the  gcaend 
jiooil  riitti  pros|MTiiy  of  our  enijiire. 

2'Jl.   Ill   L'oncliithng  my  ob>er>ations  upon  the   ci\il   t»eni<:rof 

his  presidency,  it  is  juat  to   those  who  belong  lo  it,  ami  will   im 

ifjiisfactory  to  the  boutd  aud  lo  our  su^ienors^  to  slate,  (hat  io  the 
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three  years  I  have  presided  over  ilic  government,  during  which  I 
huve  vistlf<l  every  province,  have  been  accesbible  at  all  hours,  and 
inquired  personally  into  every  complaint,  I  have  had  no  charge 
preferred  against  any  civil  servant  oFwarit  of  intejirity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  put>ltc  fluties.  On  the  contrary,  1  hu^e  found  the 
xcal.  ability,  and  kindness,  with  which  these  duties  were  performed 
|jy  their  Euro[>ean  superiors,  most  generally  recognized  an<!  appre- 
ciated by  the  natives.  This  service  has  preserved  and  cherished 
the  hi<;h  tone  ini[)arted  during  the  administration  of  my  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Elphinstone  ;  they  received,  in  their  several  stations,  his 
confidence  and  support,  as  they  have  mine ;  and  1  know  no  body 
of  men  among  whom  there  are  more  individuals,  in  proporlrun  to 
their  numbers,  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  high  and  responsible 
duties,  than  will  be  found  among  the  civil  servants  at  Bombay  ;  nor 
will  they,  I  am  confident,  disappoint  any  expectations  that  are 
formed  of  them,  provided  a  system  is  established  and  maintained 
(hat  gives  fair  reward  to  long  and  approved  service,  and  opens  wide 
the  field  to  the  honourable  ambition  of  those  who  are  distinguished 
by  zeal,  public  virtue,  and  superior  knowledge. 

JOHN    M.VLCOLM. 


Minute  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  dated  Ist  of  December,  1829. 

1.  I  should  some  months  ngo  have  laid  before  the  Board  the 
plans  which  I  think  should  be  adojiteil  for  reducing  ihe  expenses 
of  the  civil  administration  of  the  terri  lories  subject  to  this  (iovern- 
ment,  so  as  to  relieve  to  the  utmost  of  our  yiower  the  financial 
pressure  felt  so  serionsly  at  this  period,  had  1  not  been  led  lo 
believe  thitl  tlie  Civil  Finance  Committee,  whose  peculiar  |)ri>vince 
it  is,  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Supreme  Government  its 
su^ge^tions  on  this  head. 

2.  i  had,  indeed,  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bax's  Minute  of  the 
lOlh  of  June  last,  which,  so  far  us  regarded  this  Presidency,  mi^bt 
be  expected  lo  guide^  in  a  great  degree,  the  deliberation  of  the 
Committee. 

3.  From  various  causes,  however,  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  it  appears  we  are  not  hkely  to  receive  any  Report 
from  the  Committee  for  a  period  of  about  six  months  ;  and  as  the 
inconvenience  of  this  delay,  in  my  opinion,  preponderates  over  the 
disadvantages  of  the  want  of  the  Committee's  Report,  the  more 
especially  as  we  have  Mr.  llax's  Minute  above  adverted  to,  I  have 
resolved  to  place  before  my  Colleagues  the  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration both  in  the  judicial  and  territorial  departments,  which  it  is 
my  opinion  should  he  introduced  as  speedily  as  possibly  through- 
out the  territories  subordinate  to  this  Presidency. 

4.  The  hesitation  which  I  felt  at  anticipating  the  specified 
recommendations  of  the  Supreme  Government  upon  this  subject, 
has  been  completely  removed  by  the  receipt  of  the  Minute  of  the 
Ri^ht  Honourable  the  Governor-General,  of  the  3nJ  of  October, 
1829.  That  Minute  calls  for  great  and  immediate  reduction  in 
terms  so  urgent,  that  I  should  feel  it  a  dereliction  of  public  duty 
if  I  did  not  continue  my  efforts  to  decrease  the  expenditure  of  this 
Presidency  in  every  branch;  but  in  eflecting  this  object,  which 
the  recent  orders  of  our  superiors  have  made  the  paramount  con- 
sideration of  ail  others,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  lo  lie  impeded 
by  attention  to  established  systems  or  former  usages,  further  than 
as  the  observations  of  these  is  essential  to  efficiency,  security,  and 
the  substantial  ends  of  justice. 

5.  The  scheme  I  have  to  propose  is,  no  doubt,  chiefly  recom- 
mended by  rac  on  grounds  of  economy  ;  but  it  has  other  and 
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great  advaotaees,  far  the  atCaiimeiit  of  vfaadi  I  bare  always  cob- 
tended.  1  attade,  pamndaHf,  to  the  BoreextcnsiTe  cmploymeiit 
of  aathci *,  tbe  ^'"■'■''  ■  of  the  dades  <tf  civil  •ervanU  ia i 
greater  degict.  thaa  at  pfcsea^  to  titt  wtemskm  and  cootrol 
of  infcrvir  serraaUand  aatbonde^  aad  uenl  immocratioa  of 
k^  dobn  by  OMMK  of  dre  ooMolidatni  of  ofices,  aod  the 
ahoKtinn  of  aome  of  the  iojerior  appotataaeotB. 

6.  In  tbb  Mioote  I  sliaD  refer  to  tbe  Secretary's  Office  at  tW 
Presadeocy,  and  all  tbe  offoes  ia  cba  ialerior ;  bot  bsving  abredy 
reoonled  i^acatirecBlsanoo  tbe  letter  boa  tbe  Sopreme  Gonn- 
Dwnt,  doted  Ibedlb  of  A^Mt.lfiaa,  that  aolyect  wdl  oat  aoa 
reqaire  paiticobr  notke. 

7.  Tbe  aheratiooa  aod  Rdactiooa  vbicb  I  shall  have  to  pc»- 
pose,  will  be  mancfooa  and  lUlmjw.  It  wiB  be  evident,  thnv- 
forev  that  tbey  can  be  iutiodnced  o^  hj  dc^ees,  as  we  poim 
tbe  iDcaos  of  reoooviiig  iacoatibents.  I  sbaD,  tn  a  separate  Miaitfe. 
to  avoid  cooteioo,  pfofo^  for  immrthnfv  arfspliiii  socb  of  ifaoK 
ineaaiiwii  as  1  am  of  optaion  aiay  at  once  be  wtiodooed. 

6.  I  sball,  abo^  io  another  Mtoote.  lay  before  tbe  Booid  a  pha 
lor  a  new  arraoj^eoretit  of  tbe  salaries  of  tbe  civil  seiyita  oa  Ae 
prtociple  of  alfowiog  owre  than  has  faithefto  been  done  10 
feeniority ;  but  it  is  not  my  iotentjoa.  except  in  a  \-ery  few  ia* 
stances,  which  will  be  noticed  in  this  Minute,  to  propoae  the 
measare    for  the  present  or   fatore  adopdoo,  unless  noder  tbe 
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orders  of  the  Hooourabfe  Court,  to  whoa  1  wish  it  to  be  forwafdei 
by  an  early  opportanity. 

9.  Tbe  Secretariate  is  tbe  office,  befood  all  odim,  which  its 
essential  for  us  to  maintaio  in  sn  efficient  state, — it  is  the  otpa 
of  the  communtcfttioD  with  our  superiors  in  Eoglaod;  oorcat 
we  for  a  minute  imapne  that  our  best  measores  can  be  aoobrioadj 
and  coDclusivelv  excetlent,  as  not  to  suffer  iojory  if  iacorTVo^H| 
injuriously  reported  to  England,  or  carried  into  executioo  iv^| 
country.  To  the  full  knowledge  of  our  Secretaries,  and  their 
continued  experience  of  every  branch  of  the  service,  widi 
acquaJDlance  with  the  reconk  of  Goreminent  we  are 
lor  their  power  of  examining  and  cootrolhng  in  a  minute 
both  statements,  and  charges,  and  recent  measures,  which 
great  reforms  by  making  the  respoosifaility  of  beads  of 
ments  more  direct,  will  increase  tbe  doties  of  the  Secretorwa  m 
thid  branch,  the  prompt  and  fsll  performance  of  which 
important  to  tbe  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  public 
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10.  It  is  through  onr  Secretaries  all  orders  to  public  function- 
aries are  transmitted,  and  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  importance 
of  the  Government  securing  to  itself  every  weight  that  can  be 
attained  by  its  selection  of  the  individuals  through  whom  its 
commands  are  conveyed.  When  to  these  considerniions  we  add 
the  fact  that,  owing  (o  the  uiiantity  of  business  which  passes 
through  our  hands,  and  to  other  causes,  we  must  be  mucli  de- 
pendent on  our  Secretaries  in  their  respective  departments  for 
information  on  matters  of  detail,  I  cannot  but  consider  the 
efRciency  of  the  Secretariate  as  beyond  any  other  department 
essential  to  the  strength  and  reputation  of  Government.  It  is 
further  my  opinion,  that  much  unnecessary  expense  may  be  in- 
curred by  our  want  of  full  aid  in  this  branch  of  the  Public 
Ser\'ice  ;  indee<i.  the  minute  scrutinies  I  have  lately  made  into  all 
items  of  the  expenditure,  forcibly  convinced  me  that  it  is  this 
department  which,  above  all  others,  possesses  the  power  of 
effectually  exposing  and  promptly  checking  superfluous  charges, 
and  in  all  the  measures  which  1  have  recently  recommended  to 
the  Board  I  have  looked  to  it  as  the  principal  means  by  which 
the  principles  of  reform  are  to  be  established  and  maintained. 

11.  Entertaining  those  sentiments,  I  fully  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  call  intothe 
Secretariate  those  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Administration 
of  the  provinces,  and  to  assign  such  scale  of  remuneration  as 
would  place  at  his  disposal  the  best  qualified  of  the  judicial  and 
revenue  functionaries. 

12.  The  Chief  Secretary's  salary  may  remain  as  it  is,  but  as  I 
shall  have  to  propose,  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  interior 
should  receive  an  increase^  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  judicious  principle  followed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
that  the  salary  of  the  Junior  Secretaries  should  receive  a  cor- 
responding augmentation. 

13.  This  is,  however,  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  mode 
of  regulating  allowances,  to  which  1  have  already  adverted, 
appears  to  me  to  be  so  obviously  proper  and  l>ene(icial  to  the 
pnblic  service^  that  1  cannot  avoid  reconimendiiig  its  adoption  to 
the  Board. 

14.  The  Secretary's  Office  is  peculiarly  one  in  which  vacancies 
require  to  be  filled  by  selection,  unfettered  by  rules  of  seniority  ; 
thus  at  one  time  the  situation  will  be  held  by  a  servant  of  com- 
paratively junior  standing,  of  whose  talents  and  character  Go- 
vernment may  on  whatever  grounds  entertain  a  favourable 
opinion  ;  at  another,  by  one  whose  long  and  honourable  services 
have  led  to  his  nomination.  The  Government  should  have  the 
means  of  sufficiently  remunerating  either  of  these  individutiU, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  salary  required  in  the  two  cases  is  very 
different;  I  would  therefore  propose,  that  in  all   future  appoint 
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ments  the  salary  of  each  of  the  junior  Secretaries  to  Governmeai 
be  regulated  as  follows : — 


If  twelve  years  shall  not  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
his  first  arrival  in  India^  his  salary  to  be  per  annum 

33,0[0 

If  more  than  twelve,  but  less  than  fifleen  years,  shall  ha\e 

elapsed  ....  37,5U0 

If  more  than  fifteen  years  shall  have  elapsed,  the  saJary 
to  be  raised  at  the  rate  of  1500  ru|>ees  per  annum 
for  each  additional  year,  until  twenty  years  shall 
have  elapsed,  when  the  salary  will  be   .  ,  45,000 

15.  Present  incumbents*  whether  acting  or  pennaneut,  will  noC 
be  subject  to  any  reduction  of  their  allowances,  but  ihey  will 
have  the  advantage  of  increase  which  the  above  scaie  will  entitle 
them. 

16.  As  one  of  the  Secretaries  will  oflen  require  to  be  abseot 
widi  the  Governor,  it  wmH  be  of  advantage  to  establish  it  ass 
rule  that  the  extra  allowances  should  be  drawn  in  equal  pot|^H 
by  the  remaining  two.  the  division  of  the  business  of  the  ftbid^H 
beint;  regulated  by  the  senior. 

17.  'i'he  actual  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  ism 
follows ; — 

18.  First,  as  to  civil  justice,  natives  try  suits  to  a  certain 
limited  amount,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  higher,  bd4 
in  others  lower.  Assistants  try  suits  of  an  Hmonnt  in  liJce 
niauner  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  country,  but  generally  exceediag 

(?i^  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  natives,  from  the  decrees  of  both  of  iboe 

i  classes  of  functionaries  appeals  under  fixed  rules  lie  to  the  ZflUb 

Judge,  who  may,  in  certain  cases,  refer  appeals  from  tht 
decision  of  natives  to  his  assistants  for  decision.  The  ^te 
tries  original  suits  exceeding  the  jurisdiction  of  his  assiH^^ 
and  appeals  from  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  from  his  decnt 
an  appeal  lies,  under  certain  rules  in  Guzenit,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  for  that  province,  and  in  the  Concan  and  Deccan,  to  the 
Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut ;  and  again,  appeals  lie,  under  ceit^a 
rules,  from  the  Gnzerat  Court  of  Appeal,  lo  the  Sudder  Adawlai^ 
and  from  that  Court  appeals  lie  to  the  king  in  Council. 

19.  Certain  suits  regarding  land  are  tried  in  the  0 rat  iastance 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Revenue  Department,  from  whose  de» 
cisions  appeals  lie,  according  lo  fixed  rules,  to  judicial  oflicers. 

20.  As  (o  criminal  justice,  the  collector  is  in  some  cases  tlM 
magistrate  of  the  whole  coltectorship  ;  in  others  of  all  but  the 
Sudder  station^  where  the  police  is  administered  by  the  criiniiial 
Judge,  the  same  person  is  ihe  /illah  Judge.  The  heads  al 
villages  lake  cognizance  of  petty  offences,  and  in  oilier  cas 
Bp])reliend  offenders  and  aeud  tl\em  to  the  magistrate,  or  to  xhm 
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Kamavisdars  and  Mrimuldars,  or  native  collectors  of  districts, 
who  take  cognizance  of  matters  within  their  defined  penal  ju- 
risdiction, which  of  course  exceeds  that  of  the  head  of  a  village. 
Offenders,  whom  they  cannot  try  are  seat  by  them  to  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

21.  The  magislrate  and  his  assistants  have  penal  jurisdiction  in 
Guzerat,  and  the  Concan,  extending  to  improvement  for  (2)  two 
months,  and  in  the  Deccan  to  (2)  two  years. 

22.  Cases  beyond  his  juristliclion  the  magistrate  sends  up  in 
Giizerat,  and  the  Concan  to  the  criminal  judges ;  in  the  Deccan 
to  the  session  judge. 

23.  The  criminal  judge  has  jnrisdiction  as  far  as  seven  years' 
imprisonment,  but  when  he  passes  sentence  for  more  than  (2)  two 
years,  he  must  refer  the  case  to  the  Sudder  Foujdaree  Adawfut. 

24.  The  session  judge  has  unlimited  penal  jurisdiction*  hut  if 
he  passes  sentence  of  <!eath,  or  perpetual  im[)risonment,  or  for  a 
term  exceeding  fourteen  years,  he  must  refer  the  case  to  the 
Sudder  Foujdaree  Adawlut. 

25.  In  Dharwar,  which  is  not  yet  administered  according  to 
the  printed  regulations,  the  principal  collector  has  penal  jurisdic- 
tion, as  far  as  (3)  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  re5er\es  higher 
cases  for  trial  by  the  commissioner  on  circuit,  who  is  the  circuit 
judge  of  the  F'oujdaree  Adawlut, 

26.  The  judges  of  the  Guzerat  Court  oP  Circuit  (the  same  as 
the  Court  of  Appeal)  hold  half-yearly  sessions  at  the  stations  of 
Guzerat,  and  thejudgeof  the  Sud»Ier  Adawlut  holds  similar  sessions 
in  the  Concan,  and  as  criminal  commissioner  at  Dharwar,  for  the 
trial  of  all  cases  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities. 
Sentences  of  death  and  per[ietual  imprisonment  are  referred  to 
the  Sudder  Foujilaree  Adavvlut»  previously  to  enforcement ;  others 
are  enforced  when  passed. 

27.  This  short  description  of  the  present  judicial  administration 
of  our  provinces,  may  be  convenient  to  refer  to  in  considering  the 
propositions  which  i  shall  have  to  make.  I  am  far  from  dis- 
approving of  the  system,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  required  but  few  alterations  to  ensure  its  continued 
and  beneficial  operation  ;  but  the  present  are  not  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  calls  for  immediate  and  large  reductions,  are 
such  as  cannot  he  evaded  ;  and  it  is  not  the  abolition  of  one  or 
two  offices,  nor  the  diminution  of  the  salary  of  public  officers,  that 
can  satisfy  these  calls.  The  only  effectual  means  is  to  provide 
permanently,  by  a  more  economical^  and,  nt  the  same  lime,  an 
etficient  system,  for  the  dispatch  of  business  ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  that  the  only  moHe  of  doin;;  this  is  by  a  more  exten- 
sive employment  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  Entertaining  the 
sentiments  which   I  have  on   many  occasions  expressed  on  this 
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poiat,  and  satisGed  as  1  am  of  the  policy  of  granting  to  our  n&tivc 
subjects  more  confidence  than  we  have  done,  i  cannot  say  that 
I  feel  any  regret  that  we  are  compelled,  by  considerations  of 
economj'j  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  [  have  long  thought  recom- 
mended by  those  of  policy. 

28.  In  the  branch  of  civil  justice,  therefore,  I  propose,  Lst. 
That  all  original  suits,  of  whatever  amount,  be  tried  by  native 
judges,  or  moonsiflfs,  who  will  llle  their  own  suits  wherever  the)' 
are  stationed,  except  there  be  European  judicial  authority  at  that 
place,  when  they  will  be  filed  by  him,  and  referred  for  trial  to  the 
moon  si  [Ts. 

21).  That  there  should  be  a  judge  and  session  judge,  and  an 
assistant  judge  and  session  judge,  for  each  of  the  roUowioi; 
places  and  Sudder  stations:— Ahmedabad,- — Surat, — The  Coacia 
(Tanna). — Poonah. — Ahmednuggur. 

30.  That  there  should  be  an  assistant  judge  and  sessioo  jod^. 
at  each  of  the  following  detached  stations,  his  local  jiihsdictioo 
extending  over  such  portion  of  country  as  may  be  deemed 
suitable  : — 

Broachj  under  the  judge  and  session  judge  of  Surat. 
Rutnagherryj  under  the  judge  and  session  judge  of  the  Conctiu 
Sholapoor,  undtrr  the  judge  and  session  judge  of  Poonah. 
DhoolJB,  uiuler  the  judge  and  session  judge  of  Ahmednug^. 

31.  The  judge  will  file  all  the  suits  instituted  at  the  Sudder 
station,  anci  wilt  roTcr  (hem  for  trial  to  the  moonsiff  or  mooiMift 
of  the  place. 

32.  The  assistant  at  the  Sudder  station  may  be  emploj^ed  by 
the  judge  on  any  of  the  ordinary  executive  duties  of  his  office 
such  as  filing  and  referring  suits,  ordering  eufurcementof  decreei^ 
and  the  like. 

33.  The  assistants  at  the  detached  stations,  will  file  the  ciiCf 
instituted  there,  and  refer  them  to  the  moonsiffor  mooDsifis  of 
the  place. 

34.  These  assistants  will  also  file  and  try  appeals  from  the  de- 
crees of  the  mootisiOs,  within  their  jurisdiction,  provided  that  the 
amount  of  the  suit  does  not  exceed  rupees  (5i)(X)),  five  thousMid. 

35.  Thejud^e  will  file  and  tr^'  all  other  appeals  from  the  de- 
crees of  mooribitTs  throughout  the  Zillah. 

36.  An  appeal  of  right  from  the  decree  of  a  raoonsiff  will  Li 
in  any  case. 

37.  Appeals  from  the  decrees  of  the  judge  or  detached  **miilM< 
judge,  will  lie  to  the  Sudder  Adawlut  ;  a  regular  appeal  will  Kt' 
when,  if  the  moonsifPs  decree  was  confirmed,  (he  sum  in  questioi 
amounts  to  rupees,  3000.  And  if  the  raoonsiff's  decree  was  re- 
versed or  modified,  the  sum  in  question  amounts  to  rupeea»  lOOUL 
Special  appeals  to  be  granted  on  good  cause  shown. 
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38.  The  Guzerat  Court  oF  Appeal  and  Circuit  to  be  abolished. 

39.  The  ap]>eiil  to  the  king  in  council  will  of  course  remain  as 
at  present. 

4U.  Of  the  suits  which  collectors  and  their  assistants  now  try, 
the  collector  to  be  aulhorized  to  refer  to  the  kamavisdar  any  suit 
in  which  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
rupees,  5ilO;  and  in  which  the  Kamavisdar  or  his  relations  are 
not  interested.  Appeals  in  all  cases  to  lie  to  the  collector  from 
the  decrees  of  his  assistants  and  Kamavisdars.  Appeals  to  lie  to 
the  Sudder  Adawlut  from  all  original  decrees  of  collectors  and 
from  all  decrees  of  collectors  passed  in  appeal,  wherein  if  the  col- 
lector's decree  is  contirmedj  the  former  one,  the  sum  in  question 
amounts  to  rupees,  1(KX),  and  if  the  collector's  decree  be  reversed 
or  modified,  the  former  one,  the  sum  in  question  amounts  to 
rupees,  2(K) ;  but  special  appeals  to  lie  on  good  cause  shown. 
Police  and  criminal  justice. 

41.  The  collectors  and  Zillah  magistrates  to  have  charge  of 
the  police  of  the  whole  of  the  ZiLlah,  including  the  Sudder  and 
other  stations,  and  to  have  jurisdiction  in  ordinary  cases,  as  far  as 
(1)  one  year's  imprisonment. 

42.  The  session  judge  to  have  the  present  jurisdiction  of  those 
officers;  but  state  crimes,  and  occasionally  other  cases,  as  here- 
after provided  for,  to  he  tried  by  the  visiting  judge  of  circuit. 

43.  The  assistants  to  the  session  judges  to  have  penal  juris- 
diction as  far  as  (2)  two  years'  imprisonment.  Those  at  detached 
stations  will  take  cognizance  of  cases  within  their  jurisdiction,  be- 
lonfjinp:  to  the  division  of  the  country  under  their  control,  and 
will  hold  all  other  cases  in  readiness  fur  trial  by  the  session  judge, 
who  will  visit  the  detached  stations  twice  a  year,  for  the  puq)Ose 
of  holding  a  ses^iion. 

43  A.  fhe  allowance  which  I  would  propose  for  the  judges 
and  session  judges,  are  as  follows; — 

43  B.  For  the  judges  and  session  judges  of  Ahmedahad,  the 
Concan,  and  Ahmednuggur,  each,  nipees.  28,(XM)  per  annum. 

43  C.  The  session  judges  of  Poonah  and  Surat  wdl  have,  be- 
sides other  duties,  very  high  and  important  ones  of  a  political 
nature.  The  former  as  agent  for  Sirdars,  the  latter  as  agent  for 
the  governor.  It  will  be  quite  essential  that  these  stations  should 
be  maintained,  as  hitherto,  on  a  footing  that  will  always  enable 
government  to  select  its  most  experienced  and  able  servants  to 
fill  them,  and  these  officers  should  receive,  the  former  who  has 
no  house  allowed  him,  rupees.  0,000  ^  and  the  latter,  who  has  a 
house,  rupees,  2.(X)0.  more  than  any  other,  which  is  further  expe- 
dient as  they  will  become  objects  of  ambition  to  the  tirst  oitlces  in 
this  line. 

43  D.  I  should  also  propose  that  the  political  allowance  of  the 
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agent  for  the  governor  at  Surat,  be  reduced  from  12,000  to  6,000, 
while  that  ofthe  agent  for  Sirdars  continue  as  at  present. 

43  E.  The  salary  1  would  propose  for  an  assistant  Judge  at  a 
detached  station  is,  per  annum,  rupees  14,400.  That  for  an  ai- 
aifitant  judge  at  a  Sudder  station  is.  rupees.  6.400. 

44.  The  administration  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country  to 
be  hruught  under  regulation  (including  the  imjiosition  of  stamps) 
on  the  basis  above  described,  except  that  the  offices  of  prinajji) 
collector,  and  magistrate,  and  judt^c,  and  session  judge,  are  for 
the  present  to  be  held  by  the  same  person,  unnecessary  cor- 
respondence between  their  departments  being  of  course  avoided, 
and  that  the  assistant  judge  at  Dharwar  should  have  the  power 
of  an  assistant  at  detached  stations  elsewhere.  I  shall  lay  before 
my  colleagues,  at  an  early  period,  my  reasons  for  proposing  tbt 
part  of  the  arrangement. 

45.  The  Sudilcr  Foujdaree  Adawlut  will  probably  be  comfiosed 
of  men  who  have  gone  through  a  long  service  in  the  judicial 
line;  at  the  same  time,  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
principle  should  be  distinctly  asserted,  and  strictly  acted  upon,  of 
appointing  as  junior  members  in  that  Court  gentlemen  of  eminent 
taleiits,  rather  than  of  long  standing,  who  may  he  less  dislia- 
guished.  We  cannot  otherwise  expect  to  ensure,  for  the  Sudder. 
the  weight  and  influence  which  it  ought  always  to  |>0ft9e». — 
under  this  impression,  and  for  the  reasons  previously  gtveo  by 
me,  in  treating  ofthe  Secretariate,  I  think  that  the  allowances  <M 
the  junior  Judges  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  should  be  regulaled  in 
the  same  manner.  Tlie  Senior  Puisne  Judges'  allowances  may 
be  45,000  rupees  per  annum  ;  the  allowances  of  the  other  puisae 
judges  to  be  regulated  exactly  m  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
junior  Secretaries. 

46.  A  judge  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut  wilt  make  an  annual  circuit 
to  Southern  Mahratta  country  and  the  Deccan,  and  another  to  the 
Northern  Concan  and  Guzerat,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  stale 
trials,  and  any  other  trials  of  a  peculiar  or  aggravated  natun?,  which 
from  any  circumstance,  government,  on  report  from  the  local 
authority,  might  wish  (o  be  reserved  for  that  purpose  ;  he  would 
also  examine  into  (lie  state  of  the  police,  receive  petitions,  aod 
report  to  government  the  general  condition  of  these  couotiieft. 
He  would  also  examine  into  the  condition  of  buildiogft,  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  establishments,  and  exercise  a  general 
supervision  and  control  over  the  whole  of  the  financial  concerns 
of  the  Judicial  Department  within  his  circuit.  The  nature  of 
these,  and  the  state  of  our  [provinces,  particularly  the  Deccan, 
makes  me  deem  it  indispensable  that  Government  should  no- 
minate specific  memt}ers  of  the  Sudder  as  visiting  Cocnma- 
sioners  of  circuit.     Tiiis  system  should  ojierale  for  at  least  three 
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years,  afler  which  period  it  may,  perhaps,  become    a  duty  of 
routine. 

4I3  (A).  Referring  to  the  possible  absence  of  these  Commis- 
sioners for  a  longer  [leriod  than  is  usual  for  circuit  judtres.  It 
will,  I  conceive,  be  expedient  to  continue  a  member  of  Council 
as  chief  judge  of  the  Suilder. 

47.  The  visiting  judges  might  have  iheir  circuit  regulated  by 
future  instructions,  but  (he  one  proceedirvg  to  Guzerat  would  not 
be  expected  to  be  absent  beyond  three  months,  while  the  visiting 
judge  of  the  Deccan  could  not  perform  his  duty  under  six 
months.  1  should  pro[K)se  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  all  travelling 
charges  on  account  of  each  Guzerat  tour,  of  1500  rupees,  and 
the  tour  in  the  D^ccnn,  &c.,  «i(.M)0  rupees. 

48.  The  present  Revenue  Administration  has  two  serious  de- 
fects. It  has  no  high  situation  to  retain  in  that  line  indi- 
viduals whose  long  experience  renders  their  services  particularly 
valuable,  nor  has  it  iiny  local  superintendence :  also  too  little 
encouragement  by  means  of  improvement  in  the  situation  of 
public  oflicers. 

40.  These  disHtlvRntages  I  propose  to  remove,  while  economy 
is  also  consulted,  in  the  fullowing  plan: — 

50.  An  officer,  to  be  called  Revenue  Commissioner,  to  have 
control  over  all  the  revenue  officers  throughout  the  Bombay 
territories,  shall  reside  at  no  fixed  spot,  but  shall  visit  all  the 
districts. 

51.  I  shall  hereafter  propose  rules  defining  his  duties  and 
powers,  which  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  local 
considerations,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  here:  suffice 
it  to  observe,  at  present,  that  the  great  objects  of  his  appointment 
will  be  to  inquire  into  and  reilress  grievances  on  the  spot,  to 
inquire  into,  and  report  on  all  items  of  expenditure  in  the 
territorial  department,  anil  extend  a  general  su{)erinten(Jence  over 
the  revenue  administration  of  these  provinces. 

52.  He  will  receive,  rupees,  45.(XM}  per  annum,  and  deputation 
allowance,  rupees  (300),  three  hundred  per  mensem,  when  on 
circuit  in  the  provinces.  The  revenue  division  of  Guzerat  to  be 
settled  hereafter. 

53.  The  Concans  to  form  a  Principal  Collectorship. 

54.  The  Collectorship  of  Foonah  to  remain  such. 

55.  Alimednuggur  and  Slioia[)oor  to  form  a  Principal  Col- 
lectorship. 

56.  The  Collectorate  of  Candu^h  to  remain  such. 

57.  Darwar  to  form  a  Principal  Collectorship. 

5^.  The  following  to  be  the  establishment  of  covenanted 
servants  of  a  Principal  Collectorship  : — 
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Principal  Collector,  per  annum 

Sub-Collector 

1st  Assistant 

2nd  Assistant  • 


35.UIK) 

IG.HUO 

12,000 

6,600 


And  the  following  that  of  a  Colleclorship  : — 

Collector    .... 
1st  Assistant 
2ud  Assistant 


Rup«,  70.4<X) 


Rapccm. 

28,000 
8.000 


Rups.  4ZSjO0 

Figured  Statements,  showing  the  financial  results   of  the 
positions  as  compared  with  the  present  expenditure,  accomj 
this  Minute. 

JouN  Malcolm. 
Ut  December,  1829. 


Abstract  of   the   Statennent   of  the   Financial   Results  oo  the 
Modification  proposed  by  the  Honourable  the  Governor  : — 


Secretary's  Office  . 
Sudder  Adawlut    . 
Guz«rut  Circuit  Court  . 
„       ZtUah  Couris  . 
),       Revenue  Eslablishment 
Concan  Zillah  Courts  . 

,,       Kevenue  EitRblishmenl 
Deccan   Zillah  Courts,  exclasivu 
of  Dharwar 
„       Hevenuc    Establishment, 
ditto  ditto 

Revenue  Commissionen 


PmeoL      PropoMd. 


M8.G00 
1,36.200 
1.43,151 
90,800 
1.94,772 
1,04,901 
1,36,945 

1,62,300 
1,98,000 


1,21,10(1 
1,93,500 

99.200 

1,50,000 

5U,tiOU 

85,400 

1,09.600 

1,56,400 

54,800 


2,500 
57,300 

MOO 


54.800 


12,85,569  10»IG,800:   1.19,000 

I  1 


'  44jn 

51^45 

41,€e« 


Deduct  Increase 


Add  probable  reduction  in  the  Native  Zillah  Court  Establish- 
roeTit*!,  in  consequence  of  the  enlars^ed  Juri?idietion  of  native!! 
and  the  abolition  of  iVssistanl'3  Couris  aX  the  Zudder  Station! 


;} 


3.e7,7€» 
I.IV.IM 


Saving  Rupees 


s,ds»;(9 
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UNTO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

The  HUMBLE  Pbtition  of  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Knight, 
only  surviving  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  JudicaLure 
at  Bombay, 

Sheweth, 

Tliat  by  letters-patent,  bearing  date  the  8th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  fourth  year  of  your  majesty's  reign,  your  majesty  was 
pleased  to  grant,  direct,  ordain,  and  appoint,  that  there  should  be 
within  the  settlement  of  Bombay  a  court  of  record,  which  should 
be  called  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay ;  and 
your  majesty  did  thereby  create,  direct,  and  coDstitule  the  said 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay  to  be  a  court  of  record, 
and  that  the  same  should  consist  of,  and  be  holden  by  and  before 
one  principal  judge,  who  should  be  and  be  called  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  and  two 
other  judges,  who  should  be  and  be  called  the  Puisne  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay. 

And  your  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  it  was  your 
further  will  and  pleasure,  that  the  said  chief  justice  and  the  said 
puisne  justices  should  severally  and  respectively  be  and  they  were 
all  and  every  of  them  thereby  appointed  to  be,  justices  and  con- 
servators of  the  peace  and  coroners,  within  and  throughout  the 
settlement  of  Bombay^  and  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  and 
the  limits  thereof,  and  the  factories  fiubordiuate  thereto*  and  all 
the  territories  which  then  were,  or  thereafter  might  be,  subject  to 
or  dependent  upon  the  government  of  Bombay  aforesaid,  and  to 
have  such  jurisdiction  and  authority  as  your  majesty^s  justices  of 
your  majesty's  Court  of  Kini;'s  Bench  have  and  may  lawfully 
exercise,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  admit. 

iVnd  your  majesty  did  further  grant,  ordain,  and  appoint, 
that  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay  should 
have  and  use,  ub  occasion  might  require,  a  seal  bearing  a  device 
or  impression  of  your  majesty's   royal  arms,   and  that  all  writs. 
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sammonses,  precepts,  rules,  order*,  and  other  mandatory  pi 
to  be  used,  issued,  or  awarded  by  the  said  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Bombay,  should  run  and  be  in  the  name  and  style 
of  your  majesty,  and  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  Supreme 
Court. 

And  your  majesty  did,  by  the  said  letters-patent,  constitate 
and  appoint  your  majesty's  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Edward 
West,  Knight,  then  recorder  of  Bombay,  to  be  the  first  chief 
justice,  and  your  mnjesty's  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Ralph 
Rice,  Knight,  then  recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt  Chambers.  Knight,  to  be  tJie  fint  puisne 
justices  of  your  majesty's  said  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Bombay. 

And  your  majesty  did  further  direct,  ordain,  and  appoint  a 
certain  jurisdiction  to  appertain  lo  the  said  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  suits  and  actions 
arising  in  the  territories  subject  to,  or  dependent  upon,  the  said 
government,  subject  to  certain  provisoes,  exemptions,  and  decla- 
rations in  the  said  letters-patent  mentioneil.  and  did  appoint  a 
certain  form  of  proceeding  for  the  commencing,  prosecuting, 
hearing,  and  determining  such  civil  suits  and  actions,  and  fur  the 
awarding  and  issuing  of  execution  on  the  judgments  pronounced 
therein. 

And  your  majesty  was  also  pleased  to  grant,  ordain,  and  ap- 
point, that  the  said  Supreme  Court  should  be  a  court  of  equity. 
and  have  equitable  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  in  the  saitl 
letters- patent  described,  and  sho'jid  be  a  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner and  gaol  rlelivcry,  in  and  for  the  town  and  island  of 
Bombay^  and  the  limits  thereof,  and  the  factories  subordinate 
thereto,  and  also  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  ami 
throughout  ihe  town  and  island  of  Bombay  and  the  limits  thereof; 
and  further,  that  the  said  Supreme  Court  should  be  a  court  of 
admiralty  in  and  for  the  said  town  and  island  of  Bombay,  and  the 
limits  thereof,  and  the  factories  subordinate  thereto,  and  all  ihe 
territories  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be,  subject  to  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  said  government. 

And  your  majesty  was  further  pleased  to  direct,  establish,  and 
ordain,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  should  find  him,  her,  or 
themselves  aggrieved  by  any  judgment  or  determination  of  the 
said  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  in  any  case  what- 
soever, it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  him,  her,  or  them,  to 
ap[>eal  to  your  majesty,  your  heirs  or  successors,  in  your  or  their 
privy  council,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  restrictions  and 
qualifications  as  are  in  the  said  letters-patent  mentioned  (thai  i» 
to  say)  ;  in  all  judgments  or  determinations  made  by  the  said 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay  in  any  civil  cause,  the 
party  or  parties   against  whom,  or  to  whose  immediate  prejudicr 
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the  said  juJgnneiit  or  determination  should  be  or  tend.,  might,  by 
his  or  their  humble  petition  to  be  preferred  for  that  purpose  to  the 
said  court,  pruy  leave  to  appeal  lo  your  mHJesty.  your  heirs  or 
successors,  in  your  or  their  prixy  council,  stating  in  such  petition 
the  cause  or  causes  of  appeal  ;  and  upon  such  oriler  or  orders  of 
the  said  court,  as  in  the  said  letters-pntent  mentioned,  being  per- 
formed to  their  satisfaction^  (he  said  court  should  allow  the 
appeal,  and  the  party  or  parties  so  thinking  him,  her.  or  thepiselvea 
aggrieved,  should  be  at  liberty  to  prefer  and  prosecute  his,  her,  or 
their  appeal  to  your  mnjesty,  your  heirs  or  successors.,  in  your  or 
their  privy  council,  in  such  manner  and  form,  and  under  such 
rules  as  are  observed  in  appeals  made  lo  your  majesty  from  your 
plantations  or  colonies^  or  from  your  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Sarke,  or  Alderney. 

And  It  was  your  majes(y*s  further  will  and  pleasure,  that  in  all 
indictmentSr  informations,  and  criminal  suits  and  causes  what- 
soever, the  said  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay  should 
have  the  full  and  absolute  po^ver  and  authority  to  allow  or  deny 
the  appeal  of  the  parly  pretending  to  be  aggrieved,  and  also  to 
award  and  order,  and  regulate  the  terms  ujion  which  appeals 
should  be  allowed,  in  such  cases  in  which  the  said  court  may 
think  fit  to  allow  such  appeal. 

And  lastly,  your  majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  by  (he  said 
letters-patent,  strictly  to  charge  and  command  all  governors,  and 
commanders,  magistrnJes,  and  ministers,  civil  and  military,  and 
all  other  your  faithful  and  liege  subjects  whatsoever,  in  and 
throughout  the  British  territories  and  possessions  in  the  East- 
Indies,  and  the  countries,  territories,  districts,  and  places,  which 
then  were  or  shonhl  be  thereafter  dependent  thereon,  or  subject 
or  subordinate  to  the  British  government  tliere,  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  several  powers,  juris<lictions,  and  authorites,  by  the 
said  letters-patent  granted,  matie,  given,  or  created,  (hey  be  aiding 
assisting,  and  obedient  in  all  things,  as  they  should  answer  the 
contrary  lo  their  peril. 

That  the  said  Sir  Haljih  Rice,  Knight,  resigned  the  office  of 
senior  puisne  justice  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Bombay  in  November  1827,  when  the  said  Sir  Charles  Harcourt 
Chambers  became  senior  puisne  justice  (hereof;  and  the  said  Sir 
Ralph  Rice  havmg  intimated  his  desire  to  return  to  England,  to 
resign  his  office,  as  aforesaid,  and  your  majesty  having  been 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  his  said  resignation,  your  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased,  in  and  by  your  majesty's  royal  letters- 
patent,  dated  on  the  30th  day  oC  August  in  the  eighth  year  of 
your  majesty's  reign,  jinno  Domini  1827,  to  constitute  and 
appoint  your  petitioner.  Sir  John  Peter  Grant,  Knight,  to  be  one 
of  the  puisne  justices  of  your  majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature at  Bombay,  in  the  room  and  place  of  the  said  Sir  l^lph 
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Rice,  Knight :  and  your  petitioner  having  taken  the  oaths,  and 
made  and  subscribed  the  declaration  in  and  by  your  majesty*s 
said  lelters-patent  required,  did  take  his  seat  as  one  of  the  puisne 
justices  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay,  oa 
the  9th  day  of  February,  182S. 

And  your  petitioner  further  sheweth,  that  the  said  Sir  Edwvd 
West,  Knight,  chief  justice  of  your  majcsly's  said  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature,  departed  this  life  on  the  18th  of  August  lost,  1828. 

And  your  petitioner  further  most  humbly  sheweth,  that  on  the 
3d  day  of  October  instant  a  letter  was  addressed  : 

•'To  the  Hortourable  Sir  C.  H.  Chambers,  Knight,  puisne 
*'  justice  of  the  Honourable  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jodi- 
•' cature ;  the  Honourable  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  Knight. 
*'  puisne  justice  of  the  Honourable  the  Supreme  Conrtot 
"  Judicature  ;" 

dated  "  Bombay  Castle,  3d  October  1828,'*  and  signed, 

*•  John  Malcolm^ 

'*  T.  Bradford,  LcGen. 

"  J.  J,  Sparrow, 

"  Jno,  Romek." 

The  said  signatures  being,  as  your  petitioner  understands,  the 
signatures  of  Sir  John  Mulcolm,  the  governor;  of  Sir  Thomv 
Bradford,  the  commander-in-chief,  first  member  of  the  councO; 
and  of  James  J.  Sparrow  and  John  Romer,  Esquires,  the  second 
and  third  members  of  the  council  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 

Which  letter  is  of  the  following  tenour : 

"  Honourable  Sirs  : 
"  We  are  quite  aware  that  we  transf^ress  upon  ordinary  forms, 
**  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you ;  but  the  circumstances  under 
"  which  we  are  placed  will,  we  trust,  justify  this  departure  from 
"  usage,  and  our  knowledge  of  your  private  and  public  characten 
"  leads  us  to  hope,  thut  what  we  state  will  be  received  in  ihtt 
"  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and  that,  notwithstanding  yoar 
"  strict  obligations  to  fulfil  every  part  of  your  high  and  sacred 
"  duty  as  British  judges,  you  will,  on  this  extraordinary  occasioD. 
"  deem  yourselves  at  liberty  to  consider  as  much  the  objects,  as 
"  the  rules  of  the  court  over  which  you  preside ;  nnd  viewing  the 
"  intention  of  the  legislature  in  its  institution  as  directed  to  the 
"  aid  and  support  of  the  government  entrusted  with  the  admini»- 
•*  tration  of  this  presidency,  you  will,  for  a  short  period,  be  in* 
"  duced  by  our  representations  to  abstain  from  any  acts  (however 
"  legal  you  may  deem  (hem)  which,  under  ll»e  measures  we  hftte 
•'  fell  ourselves  compelled  to  take,  and  which  we  deem 
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•*  to  ihe  interests  committed  to  our  charge,  must  have  the  eSect 
'•  of  producing  open  coUision  between  our  authority  and  yours, 
''  Kud  by  doing  so,  act  only  diminish  that  respect  in  the  native 
"  population  of  this  country  Avhich  it  is  so  essential  to  both  to  raatu- 
"  lain,  but  seriously  to  weaken,  by  o.  supposed  division  in  our  in- 
"  ternal  rule,  those  impressions  on  the  minds  of  our  native  sub- 
*'jects,  the  existence  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  peace, 
•'  prosperity,  and  permanence  of  the  Indian  empire.  This  con- 
**  elusion  refers  to  a  variety  of  circumstances*  which  we  are 
"  equally  forbid  from  explaining  as  you  are  from  atLending  to 
*'  such  explanation  ;  but  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state  our  con- 
"  viction  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  asserted,  expecting  that  it 
**  may  have  some  weij:ht  with  you,  as  connected  with  Jhe  preser- 
"  vation  of  that  strength  in  the  government,  which  in  all  our 
"  territories,  and  particularly  those  we  have  so  recently  acquired, 
"  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  power  we  possess,  for  maintaining 
"  that  general  peace,  on  the  continuance  of  which  the  means  of 
"=  good  rule,  and  of  administering  law  under  any  form.,  must 
"  always  depend, 

•'  2.  In  consequence  of  recent  proceedings  in  the  Supreme 
"  Court,  in  the  cases  of  Moro  Ragonath,  and  Bappoo  Gunness, 
**  we  have  felt  compelled,  for  reasons  which  we  have  fully  stated 
"  to  our  superiors,  to  direct  that  no  further  legal  proceedings  be 
'•  admitted  in  the  case  of  Moro  Ragonath.  and  that  no  returns  be 
"  ma«le  to  any  writs  of  hahetis  corpus,  of  a  simiUar  niiture  to 
"  those  recently  issued  and  directed  to  any  officers  of  the  pro- 
"  vincinl  courts,  or  to  any  of  our  native  subjects  not  residing  in 
•'  the  island  of  Bombay. 

"  3.  We  are  quite  sensible  of  the  deep  responsibility  we  incur 
"  by  these  measures,  but  must  look  for  our  ju^^tiGcaUon  in  the 
"  necessity  of  our  situation.  The  grounds  upon  which  we  act 
"  have  exclusive  reference  to  considerations  of  civil  government 
*'  and  of  state  policy  ;  but  as  our  resolution  cannot  be  altered 
"  until  we  receive  the  commands  of  those  high  authorities  to 
"  which  we  are  subject,  we  inform  you  of  them,  and  we  do  most 
"  anxiously  hope,  that  the  considerations  we  have  before  stated 
'*  may  lead  you  to  limit  yourselves  to  those  protests  and  nppeals 
"  against  our  conduct  in  the  cases  specilied,  that  you  may  deem  it 
•*  your  <iuly  to  make,  as  any  other  conduct  must,  for  reasons 
"  already  staled,  prove  deeply  injurious  to  the  public  interests, 
"  and  can,  under  the  resolution  tnken  and  avowed  by  govern- 
"  ment,  produce  no  result  fuvourable  either  to  the  immediate  or 
•'  fulure  establishment  of  the  exiended  jurisdiction  you  have 
*'  claimed.  A  very  short  period  will  thipse  before  an  answer  is 
"  received  to  the  full  and  urgent  reference  we  have  made  upon 
*'  this  subject;  aud  we  must  again  express  our  ho[>e,  that  even 
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"  ihe  obligations  under  which  we  are  sensible  you   act,  are  ogt 
"  so  imperalive  as  to  impel  you  to  proceedings  which  the  goverw- 
"  ment  has  thus  explicitly  stated  its  resolution  to  oppose. 
*•  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. " 

That  the  said  letter  was  delivered  by  a  common  servant  or 
messenger  at  the  house  of  the  said  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Cham- 
bers, on  the  said  3d  of  October  instant,  unaccompanied  by  any 
communication  from  any  of  the  secretaries  or  officers  of  the  local 
government  here,  aulhenticatins  it  as  a  public  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  vouching;  for  its  bein^;  transmitted  by  authority. 

That  on  Monday,  the  Gth  October  instant,  the  said  Suprene 
Court  being  assembled  for  the  despatch  of  its  judicial  business, 
the  said  Sir  Chnrlt;s  H.  Chambers  caused  the  said  letter  to  be 
read  to  the  court  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown  ;  after  which,  )-our 
petitioner  concurring  with  the  said  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Cham- 
bers in  opinion  regarding  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  the 
communication,  the  court  directed  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
should  inform  the  chief  secretary  to  the  govertiment  of  the  presi- 
dency, by  letter,  that  the  said  letter  had  been  received,  and  that 
the  judges  could  take  no  notice  thereof 

Your  petitioner  further  most  humbly  sheweth,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  said  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Chambers  and  your 
petitioner  to  lay  before  your  majesty,  in  an  humble  petition,  Uic 
circumstances  which  are  above  set  forth,  and  most  dutifully  and 
submissively  to  beseech  your  mnjesty's  royal  protection,  a^^ainst 
what  they  agreed  in  considering  a  most  unconstitutional  and 
criminal  attempt,  on  the  part  of  those  armed  with  the  whole 
power,  civil  and  military,  of  this  presidency,  to  approach  your 
mnjesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  within  the  same,  not  by 
their  humble  petition,  or  by  motion,  by  themselves  or  their 
counsel,  in  open  court,  the  only  ways  in  which  the  law,  for  the 
wisest  purposes,  permits  your  majesty*'s  judges  to  be  addressed, 
but  by  means  of  such  covert  and  private  communication  as  is 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  forms  reared  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  for 
the  entrenching  their  persons  against  the  danger,  and  even  the 
pollution,  of  undue  solicitation  or  menace,  and  this  for  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  inducing  your  majesty^s  judges,  notwithstanding 
their  most  sacred  obligations  to  God.  to  your  majesty,  and  to 
themselves,  to  refuse  to  adminsiter  justice  according  to  what  they 
should  deem  to  be  law,  in  compliance  with  such  notions  as  those 
who  have  thus  approached  them  may  from  lime  to  lime  enter- 
tain of  what  they  shall  call  state  policy,  whenever  they  shall 
presume  to  allege  to  your  majesty's  judges  the  existence  of  a 
state  necessily^  whether  they  put  the  said  judges  in  posnession  of 
the  grounds  of  it  or   notj  enforcing   such   their  desire  by  the 
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menace,  in  case  yonr  nnnjesty*s  jtidges  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
their  commands,  o!  fin  open  collision  between  the  nulhorily  oF 
the  j;overtior  aixJ  eouiicil  of  this  presidency  and  the  iiuihnriiy  of 
your  mosthucred  majesty,  witich  yoiirmiijesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  conljde  lo  your  Judge^i  here  lor  the  admmistraliou  of 
justice. 

Your  petitioner  most  humbly  sheweth,  that  while  a  petition  to 
the  above  eHect  was  prepariiij^  to  be  transmitted  to  linj^land.  in 
order  most  humbly  to  be  iuid  nt  your  majesty's  feet,  the  said  Sir 
Cliarlcs  Harcourl  Chambers,  then  actrnj;  as  chiet  justice  of  your 
majesty's  said  Supreme  Court,  lo  the  inexpressible  j^rief  of  your 
petitioner,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  your  majesty's  service  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  prcsiilcncy.  suddenly  died  on  the 
Kith  of  October  instant,  leaving  your  petitioner  alone  to  sustain 
the  weif^ht  of  the  said  administraLion  of  justice,  whicli,  under  any 
circumstances,  yotir  petitioner  would  regard  witli  much  anxiety, 
btU  nhich  cannot  fail  to  lill  him  with  alarm,  under  the  uncer- 
tainty the  members  of  the  local  government  ha\e  plneed  him  in, 
as  to  what  acts  of  the  court,  however  legal  the  court  may  deem 
them,  as  the  members  of  the  said  government  have  expressed  them- 
selves, they,  the  said  y;ovemmcnt,  have  come  lo  the  resolutioti  to 
oppose,  nmier  measures  thev  have  taken,  which  measures  as  tbey 
are  unexplamed,  so  are  they  wholly  unknown  lo  your  petitioner, 
and  which  opi»osition,  from  the  j^enenil  terms  it  is  expressed  in, 
can  mean  nothing  else  than  an  opposition  by  the  civil  and  military 
power  they  possess,  to  such  as  shall  be  bound  under  heavy  pennl- 
ties  to  execute  ihe  process  of  the  court  when  they  shall  attempt 
to  do  their  dut\,  leadinir.  without  fail,  to  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and,  in  all  human  probability,  to  the  elfusion  of  blood. 

That  it  appeared  to  your  petitioner  and  to  his  late  learned  and 
e-.tnnable  colleague,  since  it  could  not  consist  with  their  oeuIis, 
"  that  they  will,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  skilly  and  judg- 
"  ment,  duly  and  juslly  execute  the  oiiice  of  justice  of  the  siiid 
'•  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  impartially  administer  justice 
•*  in  every  cause,  matter,  or  thing  which  shall  come  before  ihem," 
to  limit  their  functions  to  the  administering  justice  in  such  mutters, 
or  lo  &uch  extent  only,  as  they  might  conjecture  would  not  have 
the  etfect  of  proilucing  open  collision  between  the  authority  of 
the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay  and  that  of  your  majesty's 
Supreme  Court  here;  or,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  ihe 
aiiui  governor  and  council,  to  refuse  to  admit  farther  legal  pro- 
cecilings  in  the  case  of  Moro  Ragonath,  a  question  of  private 
right  regarding  the  personal  liberty  of  the  said  Moro  Uagonath, 
actually  depending  before  them,  or  lo  refuse  lo  direct  \our 
mfljesty*s  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  such  oflicers  of  the  pnivincinl 
courts,  or  to  such  native  subjects  of  your  nuijesly,  not  residing  on 
tlie  island  of  Bombay,  as  such  writs  ought  by  law,  in  the  jiid^tueat 
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of  your  majesty's  said  juilges,  to  be  directed  to.  on  appVicatiM 
duly  mude  to  ihern  bv  ]>ersons  desiring  justice  to  be  admioi&teicd 
to  ihetn  in  that  belialf;  and  since,  if  they  should  remain  on  their 
tribunal,  they  must  be  daily  subject  to  apphcutions  for  the  ad- 
ministering of  justice,  in  cases  and  to  effects  most  likely  to  meet 
with  the  unlawful  opposition  of  the  said  governor  and  couodl, 
and  to  lead  (o  public  disturbance  and  outrage,  and  perftm 
eventually  to  tlie  shedding  of  blood*  that  it  was  a  question  nr 
grave  anil  anxious  consideration,  whether  they,  your  ruajesty'i 
judges,  should  not  close  the  doors  of  your  mRJesty^s  court,  luili 
its  peaceful  aulliority  should  be  re-established,  and  the  dangeis 
removed  which  ap[}ear  to  surround  every  attempt  that  may  be 
made  to  exert  it. 

But  your  |)etitioner  and  his  colleague  were  of  opinion,  that  of 
the  two  evils,  great  as  they  are,  the  encountering  these  dangers  i« 
the  leniit,  and  notwithstanding  the  intemperance  and  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution  displnyed  iu  this  act  of 
the  governor  and  coimcil  of  this  presidency,  it  might  be  reasoo- 
ably  hoped  that,  when  they  should  see  your  mnjcHty's  judgn 
proceeding  in  the  firm  hut  dispnssionate  manner  which  the  sacred 
nature  of  their  ofiice  cannot  but  beget,  to  fulfil  its  iluties  with 
an  entire  disreganl  to  everything  but  their  allegiance  and  ihe 
sanctity  of  their  oaths,  the  said  governor  and  council  would  tie 
leil  to  pause  before  carrying  into  execution  their  Ul-coDaidered 
threats. 

That  your  [lelitioner  is  well  aware  how  great  a  public  calamity 
it  is,  that  that  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the 
local  government  here  should  be  shaken,  which  at  this  distance 
from  the  seat  of  your  majesty's  empire  is  sn  essential  to  the  pi«- 
servation  of  peiice  iind  due  oliedience  to  your  majesty's  laws  in 
this  distant  and  ill-settled  and  unciviti/ed  part  of  your  majesty's 
dominions,  and  how  essentially  it  is  the  duty  of  your  majesty's 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  to  afford  the  support  of  the  law  to 
the  government  which  is  by  law  actually  estoblished  here,  in  all 
mutters  which  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  that  peace  aoH 
that  obedience.  Hut  ijiat  which  is  especially  confided  to  yoar 
petitioner  by  your  majesty  is  the  administration  of  justice  accord- 
ing to  law,  an<l  the  preserving  the  purity  and  the  dignity  of  th« 
court  he  presides  over,  in  o«Ior  thereby  to  retain,  in  those  of  your 
majesty's  native  subjects  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
benefits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  tu  cultivate  in  those  to  whott 
knowledge  it  may  be  more  lately  brought,  that  respect  for  IJw 
court  nnd  confidence  in  the  law,  which  are  the  only  sure  foui 
tiona  ofHucli  pe;uv  nnd  obedience.  And  that  which  is  especi 
prohibited  to  your  (wlitioner,  its  (he  bumble  representative 
your  mnjesly.  in  the  administration  of  jtislice  in  this  presidency. 
i$,  in  the  word»  of  Mu<jaa  (JkartavVftttVV,  v\\i;L\.tve  Jiall  *'  sell,  deny, 
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*'  or  delay  to  any  man  justice  or  right,"  or  shall  suffer  "  that  by 
**  any  means,"  in  the  words  of  my  Lord  Coke's  commentary  on. 
that  great  statute,  common  right  or  common  law  *'  ^hull  bij  tlis- 
"  turbed  or  delayed,  no,  though  iL  be  commanded  under  iJie  great 
"  seal  or  privie  seal,  or<ler,  writ,  letters,  me:3Si)ge.  or  coramaud- 
"  ment  whatsoever,  either  from  the  king  or  any  other ;"  and  it  is 
enjoinedj  "  that  he  shall  proceed  as  if  no  such  writ,  leltet^, 
•*  onler,  mcsita^e,  or  other  comTuaiidment  were  come  lo  him."*' 
That,  therefore,  which  your  petitioner  could  nut  lawfully  do  if  it 
were  commanded  him  by  the  king,  assuredly  it  were  an  unheard- 
of  crime  in  him  lo  do  at  the  command  of  a  governor  nud  council 
appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Incorporaliou  of  the  Uuited 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading;  to  the  East-Indies. 
It  is  not  by  such  means  as  these,  or  by  resting  the  ailministrution 
of  justice  upon  grounds  '■  havin;^  exclusive  reference  to  consi- 
•'  derations  of  civil  j^overumeiit  uud  of  state  [)olicy,"  that  your 
majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  can  conltibute  *'  to  the 
**  aid  and  support  of  the  government  entrusted  with  the  admtiiis- 
*'  Iration  of  this  presidency  ;"  and  to  attribute  to  the  le^i^laturej 
in  its  institution,  the  iiiteniiou  that  It  shuuld  so  do,  is  a  ^russ  and 
scandaloui  libel  upon  that  legialature.  U\er  the  acts  of  those 
entrusted  with  theadmiuialration  of  this  presidency,  your  majesty's 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  intended  by  the  legislature  as  a 
Vfholesome  check  aud  control. 

The  aid  and  support  which  it  was  intended  to  alTord  to  the 
government  of  this  presidency,  if  by  govfrnment  l>e  meant  the 
BritUh  Tuh  o\er  these  conquered  territories  of  your  majesty *8 
crown,  was  by  its  [lure  and  fearless  administralion  of  justice,  the 
ed'ects  uf  whicli,  in  attaching  the  inhabitauts  lo  your  nui]esty''s 
person  and  government  have  been  felt,  with  a  rapiditv  ami  in  a 
degree  e<]ually  satisfactory  and  surprisiug.  where  its  local  and 
ordinary  jurisdiction  extends.  Yet  was  it  proposed  to  your 
petitioner  and  his  lamented  colleague,  to  sacridce,  along  with 
their  own  consciences  and  ihfir  honour,  llie  well-earned  conii- 
dence  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Its  manner  of  administering  justice,  by  shewing  that  its  judgetf 
might  lie  privately  dealt  with  and  corrupted  (for  fear  is  as  corrupt 
as  uvarice),  and  rendered  political  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  government. 

That  although  your  petitioner,  ns  a  judge,  can  allow  of  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  law,  yet  he  cannot  be  ignorant,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  history  of  his 
country,  that  there  may  exist  occasions  when  those  possessing 
the  supreme  civil  authority  in  such  parts  of  your  majesty's 
dominions  as  such  occasion  may  arise  in,  may  be  called  on  to 
assume  and  exercise  a  power  beyond  the  law  for  a  time,  no  doing 
6n  the  peril  uf  tbeu  re;»pousibiIiiy  to  your  uiajebty  and  to  \ouc 
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pnrliameiit,  wUhont  violnling  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  boj 
nctiiif^  for  (he  public  safety. 

But  such  occasions  must  be  rnre,  and  rchite  to  some  specific 
occurrence,  or  to  some  ])articulnr  and  designated  district,  and  the 
question  of  the  justificiition  of  such  exercise  of  power  courts  of 
justice  cnnnot  entertain.  They  are  bound,  in  the  first  instance. 
whatever  be  ilie  occasion,  to  pronounce  it  illegal ;  and  they  will 
he  bound  to  punish  it,  if  the  actors  shall  not  be  indemnified  by 
parliament.. 

But  wliat  was  altempted,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  Bombay,  wns  to  induce  your  majesty  s 
judges  to  refuse  to  decSare  the  law  to  be  such  as  it  truly  is.  and 
to  consent  to  declare  the  law  to  be  such  as  it  is  not,  in  ibe 
exercise  of  their  functions  deciding  on  matters  of  private  right,  in 
order  thiit  the  said  j;overnor  and  council  might  be  shehercd  from 
the  responsibility  of  assuming  a  power  beyond  llie  law,  on  occa- 
sions which  they  say  are  of  such  im(>ortance  to  the  public  safety* 
as  to  justify  their  so  doing;  of  which  occasions  the  said  governor 
and  council  alone  possess  the  means  of  knowing  the  circtim- 
stances  and  nature,  and  are  alone  to  judge. 

And  what  inconvenience,  beyond  tlie  unawdable  inconve- 
nience of  a  delay  of  justice,  to  be  submitted  to  if  necessary  to  the 
public  safety,  cnn  arise  from  your  majesty's  court  pursuing  its 
ordinary  and  lawful  course  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  and  the  said 
governor  and  council  interposing  on  their  responsibility,  and 
under  sucli  public  tleclarations,  and  with  such  precautions  as 
might  avoid  disrospect  to  the  court  and  the  danger  of  n  breach  of 
the  peace,  in  such  particubir  case  as  the  public  safely  may  truly 
require,  if  such  case  do  exist  or  shall  nrise,  till  such  time  as  the 
opinion  of  pnrliament  on  such  inter[»osiiion  mav  be  had,  vour 
petitioner  is  unulde  to  perceive,  as  no  such  proceeding  could  be 
justilied  but  by  paramount  considerations  of  the  public  safety, 
tihi  snlus  popuii  supn-ma  lex:  the  dignity  of  the  court  wuuld  not 
be  brought  in  question,  the  public  safety  would  be  provided  for, 
the  said  governor  and  council  would  receive  mdemniiv,  if  the)* 
had  only  acted  as  the  public  safety  required  ;  and,  on  the  other 
haofl,  if  they  had  acted  oiJierwise,  the  rights  of  the  jirivale  parties 
would  be  entire,  since  they  would  be  entitled  to  full  indemnifi- 
cation at  the  hands  of  »he  said  governor  and  council  ibr  the  low 
they  had  sustained  through  the  frustration  of  the  process  of  the 
court. 

That  in  the  times  of  some  of  your  mnjesty*s  royal  progenilow, 
the  king*s  secretaries  of  stale  and  privy  council  have  detainnl 
persons  in  prison  for  i-easons  of  state  contrary  to  law,  trusting  to 
the  circumstances  for  (heir  justification  ;  hut  it  was  never  heard 
of,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  corrupt  times,  that  it  had  been  pro- 
posed  by  the  ministers  oV"  1\au  cionnw  VovVvc  Wwy^'s  jndiges,  that  they 
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should  abstain  from  ads  which  they  deemed  legal,  in  obedience 
to  the  authority  or  from  dread  of  the  opposition  ot  such  ministers 
of  the  crown;  still  less  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  any  ministers  of 
the  crown  presumed  to  dictnte  to  the  king's  judges  what  proceed- 
ing should  be  alloiived  or  disallowed  in  a  matter  of  [irivate  right 
dc[tending  before  them,  or  to  reprehend  them  for  what  they  had 
done  in  any  particular  case,  or  to  dictate  to  them  what  ihey 
should  do  or  ahstnin  from  doing  in  any  description  of  cases  that 
iiiitiht  afterwards  occur.  Yet  tins  is  what  has  been  done  by  the 
-viid  governor  and  council  towards  your  ma jesty''s  judges  in  this 
insinnce  ;  and  the  said  governor  and  council  have  admitted  that 
ihey  were  aware  that  what  they  desired  of  your  majesty's  said 
judges  was  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  said  judges,  for  they  say 
that.  **  notwithstanding  their  strict  obligations  to  fulfil  every  part 
"  of  their  high  and  sacred  duty  as  British  judges,"  which  implies 
that  something  was  desired  not  in  conformity  with  those  ol>liga- 
tionS)  they  hope  that  your  majesty's  said  judges  **  will  consider  as 
"  much  the  objecU  as  the  rules  of  the  court  over  which  ihey 
"  preside  :*'  whereas  the  rules  of  a  court  are  the  law  of  tl»u  court, 
and  the  objects  of  a  court  can  be  no  other  than  to  administer 
tJie  law. 

That  the  first  paragraph  of  the  said  letter  of  the  said  governor 
mxn\  council  is  so  indelinite  in  its  terms,  that  your  petitioner  can 
assign  no  meaning  to  it  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  act; 
unless^  indeed,  it  mean  that,  before  proceeding  to  any  judicial 
acts,  your  majesty's  judges  should  enquire  of  the  said  governor 
and  council  whether  such  act  fell  under  the  measures  they  there 
allude  to. 

l  hat,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  said  letter,  the  said 
governor  and  council  are  more  explicit,  referrins;  directly  to  two 
separate  matters,  the  one  being  the  directing  of  writs  of  habeaa 
corjtujt  ad  subjiciendum  to  natives  of  India,  in  the  said  letter  of 
the  said  governor  and  council  styled  **  our  native  subjects"  not 
residing  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  the  other  l>eing  the  directing  of 
such  writs  to  officers  of  the  provincial  coiirts. 

That  the  said  uovemor  ami  council,  cither  taking  upon  them- 
selves to  decide  on  matters  of  law,  constituting  themselves  of 
Uieir  own  authority  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  your 
in;ijesty'»  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  matters  of  law,  or 
presuming  deliberately  to  set  at  0[)en  defiance  your  majesty's 
authority,  do  therein  declare,  that  they  have  directed  that  no 
returns  be  made  to  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus  of  either  of  the  said 
descriptions,  issued  in  your  majesty's  name  by  your  majesty's 
said  justices. 

That  natives  of  India  not  residing  on  the  island  of  Bombay, 
with  reference  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  your  majesty's  Supreme 
Court,   are  of  two  descriptions,   nacnely,  such   us   have   lu^ea 
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employed  by,  or  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  semce  of  the  ssid 
United  Company,  or  any  of  the  subjects  of  your  majesty ;  ittd 
such  05  ha\o  not  been  so  employed,  or  directly  or  iitiJirecily  in 
such  service  ;  and  power  and  nuthorily  lo  hear  and  determine  all 
suits  and  actions  whatsoever  aj^ainst  any  persons,  whether  nathct 
of  India  or  not,  who  at  the  time  when  the  cause  of  action  shall 
have  arisen  shall  have  been  so  employed  or  in  such  service,  snch 
suits  or  actions  being  for  wronss  or  tresspasses,  is  expressly  COQ* 
ferre<J  hy  your  ninjesly's  letters-patent  on  your  majesty's  aM 
Supreme  Court,  tbllowint^  forth  the  special  enactraenls  of  sevend 
acts  of  parliament  made  in  that  behalf.  Yet  is  it  iJeclarcd  by  the 
said  governor  and  council,  that  they  will  not  suffer  any  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  to  be  made  effectual,  directed  to  such  persons  so 
expressly  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  majcsty^s  said 
court,  in  the  very  matters  which  such  writs  ot  habeas  corpus  may 
directly  relate  to. 

That  the  other  class  of  writs  of  habeas  corjnts  to  be  issued  by 
your  majesty's  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  said  ^veruor  aud 
council  have  thought  fit  to  direct  that  no  returns  he  made,  aie 
such  as  may  be  directe<i  (o  any  officers  of  the  provincial  courts; 
the  object  of  which  direction  so  given  by  such  governor  sad 
council  can  be  no  other,  than  to  give  to  these  provincial  c 
and  to  the  said  governor  and  council  through  them,  the  unii 
power  of  arbitran,'  and  indefinite  imprisonment  of  all  pe 
whether  Brilish-boni  or  natives  or  forein;ners,  whom  they 
find  in  any  part  of  the  extensive  territories  of  this  prestdencj 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  this  little  island^  without  any  means 
afforded  to  the  persons  so  imprisoned  of  obtaining  their  libeity, 
but  through  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of  the  said  governor  aiil 
council.  But  the  officers  of  the  said  provincial  courts  arejwt 
exclusively  natives  or  foreigners,  but  Brilish-boni  subjects ;  and 
all  magisterial  ofRcers  of  the  said  courts  are  British-bom  subjects 
exclusively,  who  are  expressly  declared  by  the  said  act  of  the 
fifty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  to  be  subject  only 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  your  majesty's  Supreme  Court:  yet  have 
the  said  governor  and  council  taken  upon  tliemsrlves  to  direct 
that  these  persons  shall  not  obey  the  writs  issued  by  the  only 
court  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  are  by  law  subject.  Again,  these 
very  magisimles  are  your  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  and  it 
is  (ledared  by  an  net  of  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reijjn  of  his 
said  late  majesty,  intituled  *'  An  Act  for  continninjj  in  the  Ka^t- 
*'  India  Company,  for  a  further  time,  the  possession  of  the  Bntith 
"  Territories  in  India/*  &c.  (33  George  III.  cap.  52,  sec, 
that  *'  all  cOMviciions,  judgments,  orders,  and  oiher  proci 
••  which  shall  be  had,  made,  or  pronounceil  hy  or  before  an 
'•justice  or  justice*!  of  the  pe;ice  within  any  of  thL«  British  settle- 
"incuts  or  territories,'*  s\ittVV  be  \<smoNtt.\s\<t  ^  ^tit  of  ceriipmri 
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inlo  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  presidency  :  and  how  this  may  be 
clone,  where  the  conviction,  judgment,  or  order  romphilned  oF,  is 
for  imprisonment  of  the  pJirty  complniniiii;,  without  power  in 
your  majesty*s  said  Supreme  Court  to  issue  your  majesty's  pre- 
rogative writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  person 
so  complaining,  ns  well  as  your  mnjcsly's  prerogative  writ  of 
certiorari,  or  wliy  the  same  reasons  wliich  have  induced  the  said 
governor  and  council  to  suspend  the  issuing  of  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  should  not  induce  them  to  spend  the  issuing  of  writs  of 
certiorari  to  inferior  courts  and  magistrates,  your  petitioner  is 
ignorant. 

Your  petitioner  has  thus  most  humbly  laid  before  your  majesty 
the  facts  that  are  uhove  set  forth,  with  a  degree  of  reluctance 
which  nothing  could  have  overcome  but  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  interest  committed  by  your  majesty  to  his  charge, 
now  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  unhappily  devolved  on  hira 
alone,  and  a  dutiful  persuasion  how  nearly  it  concerns  your 
majesty's  honour,  that  the  administration  of  your  justice  should 
be  esteemed  pure  and  sacred  by  all  men  in  every  part  of  your 
majesty's  dominions,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  but  as  directly  proceeding  from  your  majesty's  authority  ; 
that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  your  majesty's  judges 
should  be  respected  as  unapproachable,  and  thnt  no  men  be  per- 
mitted with  impunity  to  set  themselves  above  your  majesty^s  laws 
or  just  prerogative:  and  this  more  especially,  in  countries  where 
there  is  too  little  inclination  in  those  who,  under  circumstances 
quite  new  in  history,  have  Income  investe<l  with  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  these  countries,  to  teach  the  inhabitants  to  look 
to  your  majesty  as  the  true  source  of  justice  and  power.  What 
the  political  considerations  may  be  which  have  weighed  with  the 
Raid  governor  and  council,  your  petitioner  neither  ought  to  know, 
nor  in  point  of  fact  does  know ;  nor  can  he  conjecture  if  they  be 
any  other  than  a  desire  that  the  administration  of  justice  by 
officers  of  their  a[)pointment  in  the  provinces,  which,  in  the  in- 
stances that  have  been  brought  l>efore  your  petitioner,  have  been 
proved  to  be  grossly  faulty  and  unlawful,  may  be  independent  of 
the  general  superintendence  of  your  majesty's  Supreme  Court, 
as  is  possessed  by  your  majesty's  Court  of  Klnjj's  Bench  iu 
England^  over  inferior  jurisdictions  in  England,  and  of  your 
majesty's  laws. 

Your  petitioner  has  heard,  that  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
Deccan,  although  for  ten  years  under  the  government  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  East-India  Company,  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state; 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  island  of  Salsetle,  united  to  the 
island  of  Bombay  by  a  mole,  and  (be  districts  of  ihe  Northern  and 
Southern  Concans  and  Guzerat,  now  for  many  years  peacefully 
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submitted  to  the  British  rule,  nmi  tnainlaining  constant  com- 
mercial  intercourse  with  Bombay.  And  your  petitioner  would 
have  supposed,  the  circumsliince  of  persona  coming  for  the  hut 
time  from  Poonah  in  the  Deccan,  of  .their  own  acconi,  to  denund 
justice,  peacefully  and  legally,  from  your  majesty's  court  at 
BombuVt  in  a  case  in  which,  as  they  st3te<i.  a  domestic  out 
had  bet^n  commiUedf  and  of  the  person  against  whom  the 
plaint  was  made,  a  man  of  hii:h  rank  at  Poonali,  placing 
majesty's  writ  on  his  head  in  token  of  his  highest  res|»ecl  for  your 
majesty's  commands,  expressed  according  to  the  maDoers  of  his 
country,  and  declaring  as  his  reason  for  not  obeying  it  ihait  be 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  court  at  Pooaah,  A^l 
that  the  British  authorities  under  whose  protection  he  li\ed 
answer  for  him,  would  have  been  hailed  as  indicating  that  a 
step  had  been  made^  which  it  was  the  profier  business  of  i 
government  to  encourage,  towards  bringing  these  couDthes  under 
subjection  to  the  English  courts,  and  to  an  Engli&h  purity  and 
wisdom  in  the  administration  ofjustice. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  your  {}etitioner  knows  that  all  the  aati^'e 
inhabitants  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  your  mafest}'* 
Supreme  Court  look  up  to  it  with  respect,  and  nith  cootideacc 
and  gratitude,  for  the  due  administration  ofjustice  aod  for  ibc 
protection  of  (heir  private  and  public  rights;  and  that  to 
its  authority,  and  to  weaken  that  res|>ect  and  coulidence,  to 
the  pn}\  incial  courts  appointed  by  the  Company's  gorem 
without  such  control  over  their  acts,  where  they  may 
private  Iit>erty,  as  is  now  by  law  possessed  by  your  maji 
Supreme  Court,  limited  as  ihat  control  is  and  destitute  of 
power  of  interfering  with  their  lawful  jurisdiction,  aiid  geacrmlly 
to  place  the  inhabitants  of  these  your  majesty's  territories  io  India 
iu  a  situation  which  the  inhabitauts  of  no  plantations,  coloo 
forei;:n  {»ossessions  of  liie  crown  of  England,  \xhere  any  Ei 
court  of  law  has  been  cstaMiibed,  are  or^ever  were  pi 
namely,  without  the  protection  of  the  writ  of  habttu 
would  t>e  of  most  dangerous  coDsequence. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  majesty  to  take  the  premise 
into  your  royal  and  most  gnicious  consideration,  and 
gi^e  such  commands  concerning  the  same  as  to 
majesty's  royal  wisdom  shall  seem  meet,  for  the 
vindication  and  protection  of  the  digeity  ami  Uttful 
authontv  of  your  majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
at  Bombay. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c* 

(Si^mO        I  P.  GRANT. 
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At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  Ins  mnjosty's  most  honourHhIe 
privy  council,  lU  the  Cifuncil  U[Kce.  \\  hitehulL  on  'Ihursdny, 
l4lh  May,  1629,  preseht, — LorJ  l.yiiJhurst,  lord  hi^li  chancellor ; 
Eail  Ballnirst,  lord  president  ;  Ijord  Eileuboroiigli,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  ihe  Affairs  of  Indin  ;  Lord  'iVn- 
terden,  lord  cliief  justice  of  (lie  Court  of  King*s  l^encli  j  the  lii^ht 
Honourable  Sir  Jolin  Nicholl,  tjean  of  llie  Arches  Court  of  Can- 
terbury ;  the  Uigbt  Honourable  SirJohn  Beckett,  judge  advocate ; 
the  Kijiht  Honourable  Charles  WatUin  \Vdliams  Wynn ;  the  Ixjrd 
CliicfDnrou  Alexander;  the  l>urd  Chief  Jirstice  Bebt ;  the  Hi^ht 
Honourable  Sir  Christoidier  Robinson,  judj;e  of  the  Hi«i,h  Court 
of  AdniirHlty;  the  Bight  Honourable  Thomas  Peregrine Courlenay; 
the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Hobhousc. 

[Here  follows  in  the  printed  proceedings  the  arguments  ofcown- 
cil,  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  reprint  in  this  ivork,  as 
ihey  may  be  referred  to  in  Nypp's  lleports  of  Cases  decided  before 
the  Privy  Council.] 

At  the  court  at  St.  James's,  the  10th  June,  IS20;  present, 
the  King's  Most  Excellent  Mnjesty,  Lord  Chancellor,  l^rd  Privy 
Seal,  l/3rd  Chamberlain,  Duke  of  Leeds,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
I^rd  Steward,  Mar*piis  of  Winchester,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Ix)rd  Cieorvie  Beresford,  Mr.  Vesey  Fit/.^erald, 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  Sir  William  Fremanlle,  Sir  George  Murray, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 

Whereas  there  was  this  d«y  read  at  the  board  a  report  from 
the  rii:ht  honourable  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  privy  council 
upon  the  petition  of  Sir.lohu  Peter  Grant,  knight,  only  hurvi\ing 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jurlicatnre  at  Botnbay,  dated  the 
IMi  May  last,  in  the  wordti  following,  vix.  : — 

''Your  majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your  order  in  council 
"  of  the  I3th  of  this  instant,  to  refer  unto  this  committee  the 
"humble  petition  of  SirJohn  Peter  Grant,  knight,  only  stir- 
"  viving  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  Bombay, 
•'  settmg  forth  : — "That,"  &c. 

[Here  followed  the  petition  from  SirJohn  Peter  Grant.] 

•'  The  lords  of  the  committee,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's 
"  said  order  of  reference,  this  day  took  the  said  memorial  into 
''  consideration  ;  and  having  heard  counsel  in  support  of  the 
**  allegations  contamed  in  the  said  petition,  and  also  m  behalf  of 
■*  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay,  their  lordships  agree  to 
*'  report  as  their  opinion  to  your  majesty, — 
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"That  the  writs  of  habeas  rorptix  w^re  improperiy  issued  in 
**  the  two  cases  referred  to  in  the  said  petition. 

"  That  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  or  authority  to  issue 
"  a  writ  of  habeas  corptis,  except  when  directed  either  to  a  pcf* 
"  son  resident  within  those  local  limits  wherein  such  court  hns  a 
"general  jurisdiction,  or  to  a  person  out  of  such  local  hmits, 
"  who  is  personally  suhject  to  the  civil  and  crimiuHl  junadictioQ 
"  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

"  That  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  or  authority  to  issue 
"  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the  gaoler  or  oflicer  of  a  native  coittt 
'*  as  such  officer,  the  Supreme  Court  having  no  power  to  dis- 
**  charge  persons  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  a  nalire 
**  court. 

"That  the  Supreme  Court  is  bound  to  notice  the  jurisdiction 
•'  of  the  native  court,  without  having  the  same  specially  set  forth 
"  in  the  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus," 

His  majesty  having  taken  the  said  report  into  consideration, 
was  pleased,  by  atid  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  lo  ap- 
prove thereof;  whereof  the  governor  or  president  and  coiiocil  of 
Bombay  for  the  time  being,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
there,  and  all  other  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  lakt 
notice^  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

(Signed)        James  Buller. 


Minute  of  Sir  Johx  Malcolm,  governor  of  Bombay,  of 
the  3()th  November,  1828,  in  reference  to  the  petitioo  of 
Sir  John  Peter  Grant* 


1.  The  petition  from  the  honourable  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  having 
been  transmitted,  by  direction  of  the  learned  jtulge.  to  govern- 
ment, I  deem  it  necc^^sary  lo  offer  some  observations  upon  a 
document  which,  tliough  il  contains  no  new  matter,  is  in  its  style 
and  substance  calculated  to  convey  to  the  ear  of  o»jr  bclove<l  sov«- 
rei^n,  erroneous  impressions  of  (he  motives  and  principle*  of 
action  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay,  as  well  its  of  the 
state  of  administration  und  the  condition  of  the  country  subj<x( 
to  the  British  rule  in  this  part  of  India. 

*  Tins  niinntc  was  not  laid  buftire  thi*  lunls  tif  the  privy  rminctl,  nor  ivftd 
hearing  "ftliu  arguiueuU;  bul  u  |inut«cl  h«r«  byway  uf  UIuatnitiuaefUMi 
of  evutuel. 
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2.  The  governor  nnr!  council  are  nccuset!  of  hnvlng  mm^e  n 
criminal  aitempt,  ns  wcl!  by  threats  ns  by  covert  anJ  private  com- 
municalionj  to  induce  the  joHj^es  to  act  contrary  to  their  onths 
and  with  abridged  power.  This  serious  accusation  was  before 
publicly  made  and  refuted  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought 
forward  on  the  pi-csent  occasion,  is  a  sint;ular  proof  of  the  desire 
of  the  learued  judge  to  give  an  importance  to  forms  over  facU. 
He  cannot  believe,  either  with  just  respect  to  his  own  chanicter 
or  that  of  his  late  colleague.  Sir  Charles  Chambers,  that  it  ever 
was  in  the  most  remote  contemplation  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment to  tnmper  with  the  hononr  nnd  integrity  of  his  majesty's 
judges  at  Bombay  ;  but  losing  sight  of  all  the  considerations  which 
compelled  government  to  make  the  communication  in  question, 
and  denying  notice  to  their  letter  as  a  public  document  coming 
from  high  and  legally  constilnted  authority,  deriving,  like  the 
Supreme  Court,  its  power  from  the  king,  he  brings  this  letter 
forward  as  a  "  covert  and  private  communirntion'*  made  by  cer- 
tain individuals,  whose  venturing  to  address  the  court  in  any  form, 
except  by  humble  petition,  he  treats  ns  nn  insult. 

3.  The  learned  judge  further  represients  the  mode  of  address 
as  unusual,  ami  endeavours  to  aggravate  the  imputed  disrespect, 
by  stating  that  it  was  delivered  by  a  common  servant  or  ines- 
senijer.  It  has  been  before  observed*,  that  it  was  not  unusual 
for  letters  to  his  majesty's  judges  to  be  signed  by  the  members  of 
government,  and  that  such  communications  were  deemed  equally 
authentic,  and  more  respectful  towards  the  authority  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  than  if  signed  hy  the  secretary.  With  re- 
gard to  its  being  sent  by  a  common  scnant  or  messenger,  it  may 
be  staled,  letters  were  never  sent  in  any  other  mode,  and  (here 
would  appear  no  ground  whatever  for  making  this  a  matter  of 
grove  complaint. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  his  majesty's  judges  are  stated  to  l>e 
imposed  upon  Ihem  by  the  imperative  character  of  the  laws  and 
rules  under  which  they  act :  but  this  assertion  has  been  (pinllfied 
by  a  dfclaration,  that  notwithstanding  the  imperative  obligHtions 
under  which  they  are  bound  to  ailminister  justice,  they  would, 
in  certain  cases,  piiy  attention  to  state  necessity.  Hut  is  not  thia 
allegation  completely  at  variance  with  their  procee<lings,  and  par- 
ticularly tho.^e  of  the  <Uh  October?  Who  can  have  the  means 
of  judging  whether  a  state  necessity  exists  or  not,  exct'pt  the 
povernnienl  of  the  country?  The  learned  jtidge  ndmits  this  ;  yet 
its  communication  was  treated  with  contempt  and  iudignaiion, 
when  it  e5tf»ressed  a  hope,  grounded  on  con8i<leration3  of  slate 
policy,  that  his  majesty's  court  would  suspend  for  u  period,  not 
the  exercise  of  a  power  which  they  claimeu  (for  government  bad 
taken  upon  iUelf  the  rcsponsibdity  of  practictilly  suspending  the 

•  la  A  Minute  by  the  prceiikiitj  dated  October  Uih,  lbi8. 
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writ  of  habeas  corpus),  but  the  adoption  of  proceeding's  to  su|)- 
porl  itieir  pretensions,  which  could  neither  benefit  iadividuaUDor 
establish  their  jurisdiclion,  while  they  were  certain  to  produce  the 
evii  clFects  of  rendering  public  the  disagreement  between  tlie 
court  and  ^;overnment,  and  thereby  lessening  both  in  the  estiioft- 
tion  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  presidency. 

5.  Supposing  the  ^ovf^rnment  had  acted  in  error,  his  majeaiyS 
judges  would  assuredly  have  been  justified  in  deeming  its  conduct 
us  forming  one  of  those  cases,  in  which  the  words  of  that  «ct 
which  Ihey  contend  gives  them  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Kins'i 
Bench,  "  as  far  us  circumstances  will  admit,"  as  suHicient  groiint! 
for  ^waiting  till  the  local  government  was  corrected  by  iHe 
superior  authority  in  England;  for  what  "  circumstances"  couM 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  legislature  as  more  calculared  to 
arrest  the  exercise  of  an  undefined  and  unprecedented  jurisdictiun 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  than  the  declared  and  determined  oppo- 
sition of  those  whom  the  learned  judge  describes  as  armed  nith 
the  whole  power,  civil  and  military,  of  this  presidency  ?  Cer- 
tainly such  a  course  would  not  have  been  less  dignified  than  that 
which  his  majesty's  judges  pursued;  and  it  would  have  had  ihr 
advantage  of  preserving  that  respect  and  deference  for  puUtc 
authority,  which  has  been  so  weakened  and  disturbed  by  thor 
speeches  and  proceedings. 

G.  The  learned  Judge  states  in  his  petition,  that  he  and  bit 
deceased  colleague  were  of  opinion,  that  consistently  wiih  ihttr 
oaths  "  they  could  not  limit  their  official  functions  to  such 
"  as  they  might  conjecture  would  lead  to  no  collision  of 
"  rities,  or  refuse,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  governor 
"  in  council,  to  admit  further  legal  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
"  Moro  Hagonath,  a  question  of  private  right  regarding  the  pet- 
"  BOnal  liberty  of  the  said  Moro  Ragonalh  actually  depending  bc- 
*'  fore  lliera  ;  and  that,  on  the  same  principle,  they  could  aoi 
"  refuse  to  direct  writs  of  habcafi  corpus  to  such  otHcers  of  ihc 
*•  provincial  courts  for  native  subjects  of  his  majesty  not  residing 
*'  on  the  island  of  Bombay,  as  should  make  application  in  due 
'•  form  of  law,  and  should  be  entitled,  in  their  opinion,  to  the 
*'  benedt  of  such  writs;  but  that  ns  on  their  tribunal  they  must 
*'  be  subject  to  daily  applications  for  the  administering  justice,  in 
*•  cuscs  and  in  eHects  likely  to  meet  with  tJie  unlawful  opposition 
"  of  the  said  governor  and  council,  and  to  lend  to  public  dis- 
"  turbance  and  outrage,  and  perhaps  eventually  to  the  shefJdiug 
*•  of  blood,  it  was  a  question  for  grave  and  anxious  cousidenitiou, 
"  whether  they  should  not  close  the  doors  of  his  raajestVs  court, 
*•  until  its  peaceful  authority  should  be  re-established,  and  the 
"  dangers  removed  which  appear  to  surround  every  attempt  that 
**  may  be  made  to  exert  it.  That  on  consideration,  however. 
*•  they  had  relinquished  the  latter  idternative,  iu  the  hope  that. 
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**  by  a  firm  find  dispnssionnte  exercise  of  iheir  duty,  they  might 
"  ninintain  the  high  and  sncred  interests  conimitied  to  their 
"  charge,  notwithstanding  the  intemperance  and  ignorance  orilie 
"  laws  and  constitution  displayed  by  the  governor  and  council, 
**  who  might  be  induced  to  pause  before  carrying  into  execution 
"  their  ill-considered  threats." 

7.  No  proceeding  could  have  been  more  misunderstood,  and 
none  consequently  more  misrepresented,  than  that  of  government 
upon  this  occasion.  The  act  of  sendiii*;  the  letter  of  the  3d  of 
October,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  done  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  the  learned  judges  to  understand,  that  their  inter- 
ference, as  in  the  cases  of  Moro  Hagonalh  and  Biippoo  Gunness, 
with  ihe  natives  beyond  their  ordinary  juriwiiction,  and  with  the 
established  provincial  tribunals,  must  be  discontinued,  and  that 
their  claims  to  such  jurisdiction  would  not,  in  futurct  lie  submitted 
to.  Such  a  communication  would  have  been  absurd  in  the  form 
of  a  petition  or  by  ihe  address  of  counsel  (the  only  wav.  Sir  John 
Grant  states,  that  his  majesty's  judges  can  be  lawfully  addressedj, 
for  it  was  a  point  decided  upon,  and  nothing  was  meant  but  to 
convey  information  of  the  decision.  The  members  of  the  govern- 
ment being  conscientiously  of  opinion  that  they  were  called  on  to 
adopt  a  course  of  conduct  which  must  inevital)ly  lead  them  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  certain  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
thought  it  proper  and  expedient  that  the  learned  judges  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  this  determination.  What  would  have 
been  said,  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  left  to  discover  it 
through  the  result  of  a  direct  collision  between  their  ofHcers  and 
those  employed  by  the  government  to  oppose  them  ?  Had  this 
latter  course  been  adopted,  and  a  disgraceful  contest  •*  ended  in 
"  the  effusion  of  blood,"  how  deep  would  have  been  the  resjfon- 
sibitily  of  the  members  of  government!  how  liable  would  ihey 
have  been  to  be  thus  addressed  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court! — "When  you  resolved  on  resisting  the  execution  of  our 
"  decrees^  why  did  you  not  infonn  us  of  your  resolution,  that  we, 
"  knowing  competition  to  be  useless,  might  not  have  provoked  so 
*'  unequal  a  contest,  and  uselessly  exhibited  to  the  natives  of  the 
*'  provmces  the  unsightly  spectacle  of  two  English  authorities 
"  opposed  to  each  other?" 

8.  The  learned  judge  would  be  correct  in  charging  the  governor 
and  council  with  the  crime  of  disturbing  the  course  of  justice,  if 
his  majesty's  court  had  met  with  opposition  in  its  ordinary  course 
of  jurisdiction  ;  but  it  was  by  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  local 
administration  of  justice,  and  by  setting  at  nought  the  e*itnbliihed 
institutions  of  Ihe  country,  that  his  majesty's  court  forced  the 
government  to  defensive  acts  to  preserve  its  authority  and  to 
maintain  the  public  peace.    The  learned  judge,  in  arguing  the 
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case,  takes  his  own  nssertions  and  those  of  his  colleague  from  iKe 
bench,  as  undisputed  fucU,  and  as  conslituling  tlie  law.  This 
might  be  admilted  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  Stiprenie 
Cuurt  was  recognized  and  in  ordinary  exercise,  but  in  Uioac  at 
issue  it  was  not.  The  question  was  one  of  conflicting  jurifrdtciicQ 
between  two  courts  totally  independent  of  each  other.  No  in- 
stance, 1  beheve,  had  occurred  [>e(bre  that  of  I'andoorung  Hud- 
chunder^  of  any  of  his  mnjesty's  Supreme  Courts  issuing  a  Trilof 
habeas  corpus  directed  to  a  native  of  India  not  subject  to  ihat 
local  juri&<liction  ;  and  I  cannot  learn  that  any  of  his  mi 
courts  in  this  country  ha\e  ever  before  interfered  in 
natives  conlined  by  any  provincial  courts,  much  less  w 
under  sentence  of  that  law  to  which  they  were  subject. 

9.  The  case  of  Moro  Ha};onath  is  fully  upon  record,  and  a  nare 
complete  example  coidd  not  he  adduced  of  the  mischievous  sod 
dangerous  elTecLs  of  the  assumed  authority  of  the  Supreme  Coaru 
It  ha.s  been  shewn  that,  in  (his  instance,  it  went  in  its  first  ofien- 
tion  to  subvert  a  legal  act  of  the  provincial  administration  of  tha 
country,  and  to  protect  and  encourage  in  their  falsehoods  uxl 
villanies  corrupt  agents  who  had  betrayed  their  trust ;  while  its 
ultimate  efi'ects  were  to  insult  and  degrade  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  spread  consternation  among:st  the  most  res|>cctable 
of  the  native  inliabitants  living  in  the  provinces  under  Bntuh  pro- 
tection. 

10.  In  the  case  of  Bappoo  Gunness.  which  is  alluded  to  in  this 
part  of  the  learned  judge^s  petition,  because  some  forros  coo- 
nectcd  with  (he  required  proof  of  the  hitherto  admitted  1^ 
stitution  of  the  courts  of  Adawlut  were  not  satisfied,  a  am' 
criminal  wns  released  from  an  undisputed  just  sentence 
yeai*s'  imprisonment,  and  placed  at  large,  to  proclaim  the  so- 
premacy  of  his  majesty's  court  over  the  government  of  Bojpj 
and  to  brint^  into  scorn  and  contempt  the  courts  established 
administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  subject  to  this  pi 

11.  Tiie  learned  judj^e,  after  commenting  upon  the  intern^ 
of  the  (^vernment,  its  ignorance  of  the  law  and  constitution,  and 
"  its  ill-considered  threats*^*  acknowledges  the  bad  result  that 
would  arise  from  public  confidence  being  shaken  in  the  wisilooi 
and  eiliciency  of  the  local  government,  in  what  he  terms  '•  tbi"* 
**  distant,  and  ill-settled,  and  uncivilized  part  of  bis  majeit)*! 
"  dominions." 

12.  The  charges  of  intemperance,  ignorance,  and  iU-coubidennl 
throats,  made  against  government^  may  be  well  left  to  the  com* 
plete  refutation  contained  in  its  recorded  ])rocoedings;  but  lite 
description  it  has  pleased  the  lenrned  judge  to  give  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Hoinbu)  niUbt  not  remain  unnoticed.  Find  the  opuncn 
be  iiiu  ventured  to  oiler  upon  lliis  subject  not  becu  in  a  4>cliUM 
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ta  the  throne,  his  observations  would  have  required  no  comnient:. 
All  excuse  would  have  been  found  For  them  in  the  want  o\'  know- 
ledge of  a  person  who  ha([  only  been  a  lewwionlhs  in  India,  who, 
solely  occupied  wilh  his  important  duties,  had  never  left  llie 
precincts  of  the  small  island  of  Homlmy,  and  who  hnd  no  means 
of  obtainin;^  that  minute  and  authentic  information,  which  could 
alone  enable  him  to  pronounce  correctly  upon  the  actual  condition 
of  the  provinces  of  this  presidency.  But  the  character  of  the 
document  into  which  these  assertions  arc  introduced  demands 
tliat  they  should  be  examined  and  refuted. 

13.  The  territories  of  liombay  extend  north  and  south  from 
the  frontiers  of  Scind  to  those  of  Mysoor,  and  east  and  west  from 
Mahva  to  the  sea  ;  and  within  this  great  s[)ace,  which  includes 
eleven  def;rees  of  latitude  and  eight  degrees  of  longitude,  tiiere 
was  not,  at  the  moment  the  learned  jud^e  addressed  his  sovereign, 
one  man  in  rebellion,  nor  one  company  of  troops  employed  in 
quelling  sedition  or  enforcing  obedience  to  rule.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  whatever  to  anticipate  that  this  state  of  internal 
tranquillity  will  be  disturbed,  provided  we  persevere  in  the  same 
wise,  liberal,  and  iirm  measures,  by  which  it  has  been  esta- 
blished. 

14.  Assuredly,  such  a  country  ought  not  to  have  been  described 
as  •*  unsettled.'*  With  regard  to  its  civilization,  there  are  so 
many  meanings  given  to  that  term,  that  it  is  difRcult  to  tix  its 
cx^ct  signihcation.  If  used  by  the  learned  judge  to  signify  that 
the  natives  of  our  provinces  are  ignorant  of  English  law,  that  tliey 
are  far  l>ehind  those  of  Great  Britain  in  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  abstract  science,  that  they  are  not  their  equals  in 
some  of  the  finer  arts,  that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
grography,  and  imperfectly  informed  of  the  history  or  condition 
of  Huy  country  but  their  own,  they  certaiidy  must  be  considered, 
as  he  terms  them,  uncivdized;  but  if  civilization  depenils  upon  a 
full  appreciation  and  strict  observance  of  those  ties  by  which 
families  and  communities  are  bound  in  afl'ection  and  union  ;  if  it 
includes  that  skill  in  cultivation  and  manufactures,  which  provides 
amply  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  man,  an  education  that  quali- 
ties them  for  every  branch  of  commerce  and  public  and  private 
business,  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  useful  arts  to  enalde 
them  to  provide  all  that  can  contribute  to  the  wants  and  the 
luxuries  of  every  class  of  the  population  ;  if  it  implies  ii  love  of 
order,  a  just  sense  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  desire  for  every 
improvement  which  does  not  infringe  upon  their  religion  and 
usages,  the  mhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Bombay  cannot  be 
con^idered  (as  the  learned  judge  represents  them)  "  uncivilized. " 

15.  The  alleged  slate  of  the  territories  of  Bombay,  rs  *•  remote, 
**  unsettled,  and  uncivilized,"  appears,  Irom  other  parts  of  this, 
])etilion>  to  be  brought  forward  >vub  a  view  to  establish   ih« 
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necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  extended  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  a  wholesomt;  check  and  control  o\*er  a  k>c«l 
government,  which  is  repi-esentcd  as  having  '*  (oo  little  tndmii- 
**  tion  to  teach  the  mhabitanls  to  look  to  his  majesty  us  the  tme 
*'  source  of  justice  and  of  power  C'  and  the  learned  judge  sUto 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that  '^  what  the  political  coosideii- 
'*  lions  may  be  which  have  weighed  with  the  said  ;^overuor  tod 
"  council,  your  petitioner  neither  ought  to  know  nor  can  he  coo- 
*'  jecture,  if  they  be  any  other  than  a  desire  that  the  admtnistn^ 
'*  tion  of  justice  by  officers  of  their  appointment  in  the  provinces, 
**  which,  in  the  instances  that  have  been  brought  l>efore  your 
•*  petitioner,  has  been  proved  to  be  f^ossly  faulty  and  unlawful, 
"  may  be  independent  of  the  general  superintendence  of  \our 
"  majesty's  Supreme  Court  of  King^s  Bench  in  Kngland,  and  of 
"  your  majesty's  laws." 

16.  From  the  above  paragraph  it  appears,  that  the  ob^t  of 
this  petition  is  not  limited  to  a  justification  of  the  course  pundod 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  a  crimination  of  government  as  ooo- 
nected  with  recent  proceedmgs,  but  goes  generally  to  imprest  ihc 
royal  mind  with  a  belief,  that  this  government  is  wanting  in  due 
respect  to  the  name  and  authority  of  bis  majesty  ;  that  the  (em- 
tones  of  the  Bombay  presidency  are  badly  governed  ;  thai  the 
judicial  branch,  in  particular,  is  grossly  faulty ;  and  that  this  de- 
fective system  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  extended  exerciac  of 
that  power  and  control,  which  is  claimed  in  this  petitioa  as  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

17  llie  charges  made  against  the  government  are  setioas^  and 
the  means  proposed  by  the  learned  judge  to  correct,  or  r»lhef 
subvert,  the  actual  administration  of  this  presidency,  invx>l«cs 
considerations  of  such  im[>ortance,  that  1  sliall  be  paniooed  for 
examining  minutely  both  his  premises  and  conclusions. 

18.  The  wide  provinces  now  subject  to  Boinl>av  hnve  coMC  m 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  government  nt  -  {v:ri^^^| 

and  their  inhabitants  are  verj'  distinct  in  their  ..  ^r,  hsHW 
and  character.  The  city  of  Surat  and  a  part  of  iiuzerat  have 
been  under  our  rule  for  many  years.  A  great  projiortioa  of  our 
possessions  iu  this  quarter  are  remarkably  fercde.  and  the 
peasantry  are  famed  tliroughout  India  for  their  skill  in  culti- 
vation. The  inhabitants  of  ihis  part  of  the  country'  are  of  ift- 
dustrious  and  peaceful  habits;  but  the  whole  of  ihat  tract  which 
divides  Guzerat  from  Mdlwa  and  itajpoolana.  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Katieewa,  which  separates  it  from  Cutch.  contain  pivW- 
tory  tribes  of  Bheels,  Coulep,  and  Hnjpoots,  whose  con&taot 
irruptions  into  the  plains,  added  to  the  miseries  to  which  thu 
country  was  exposed  from  its  riches,  rendering  it  a  rnntin—l 
object  of  invasion  and  contest  to  Mahomedun  aotl  Mahrattm 
princes  and  chiels.    To  a  po^uUtion  so  situated^  the  firm 
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blishment  of  iKr  BrtiUh  power  becRme  the  greatest  of  Mess'tngs  ; 
and  since  that  was  introduced,  no  country  has  been  better  go- 
verned tlinn  the  British  provinces  in  fTiizemt.  The  changes  in 
Ihe  form  of  its  judicial  administration  have  been  cautiously  and 
gradually  matie.  on  the  same  principles  as  at  Ben;ral,  but  with 
many  rnodifications ;  and  great  care  was  taken,  and  has  since 
been  continued,  that  the  law  which,  though  expressly  made  in 
conformity  with  the  usage  and  rcdi;;)on  of  the  natives,  was  still  an 
innovniion,  shouUl  be  administered  by  persons  distinguished  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  languHj^e,  the  manners,  and  the  prejudices 
of  rhe  people. 

19.  The  chiefs  and  hi^h-spirited  military  tribes  of  Katteewar, 
and  many  of  those  of  the  north-western  frontier  of  Guzerat, 
though  but  partiallv  subject  to  our  laws  and  regulations,  have 
continued  to  view  the  establishment  of  our  Adnwiut  courts  with 
a  well-founded  alarm.  This  feeling  is  not  to  be  referred,  in  that 
exclusive  mnnner  which  it  often  has  been,  to  their  desire  that 
there  shotdd  be  no  check  over  their  misrule  and  injustice.  They 
are  all  controlled  by  political  or  fiscal  officers  ;  and  no  serious  mis- 
coixluct  or  oppression  can  esca|>e  punishment  in  countries^  where 
we  have.,  by  treaties  or  engagements,  such  power  of  interference. 
But  they  have  a  dread,  confirmetl  in  their  minds  by  what  has  oc- 
curred in  other  parts  of  India,  that  even  the  mitigated  forms  of  the 
provmcial  courts  of  justice,  combined  wi[h  the  necessity  under 
which  the  judges  who  preside  in  them  are  of  conforming  to  exact 
rules,  and  the  absolute  character  of  every  process,  will  give  ad- 
vantages to  their  discontented  dependents  and  others,  which  will 
enable  these  persons,  in  concert  with  the  corrupt  agents  and 
crafty  vakeels,  which  our  courts  of  law  generate,  to  abnd;:e  Iheir 
power,  anfl  uliimately  perhaps  to  efTect  their  ruin,  for  which,  they 
are  quite  sensible,  their  lax  habits  and  frequent  irregularities  pre- 
sent too  many  opportunities, 

20  As  it  is  the  earne-t  desire  of  government,  grounded  on 
political  considerations  of  the  hiirhest  importance,  to  reform,  not 
to  destroy,  this  class  of  its  subjects,  every  measure  that  wisdom 
could  suggest  has  been  adopte<l  by  the  preceding  government  of 
Bombay,  to  reconcile  the  constitution  of  its  coiirts  of  Adawlut 
with  this  object  ;  nnd  these,  while  all  the  princijdes  of  British 
juHtice  arc  cherished,  have,  in  e\ery  modification  of  their  forms. 
been  more  approximnled  to  native  usages;  and  it  is.  1  believe, 
admitted  by  every  Indian  statesman,  that  by  such  a  course  alone 
can  the  benefits  conferred  by  their  institution  be  presened  and 
increased. 

21.  Th:it  the  estnb!i«;hnient  oFour  rule,   and  a  long  pennd  of 

internal  peace,  coMibine<l  with  the  introdurlion  in  a  limiied  dfgre** 

of  new  princip)e«  aud  forma  of  admniistri.lion.  must  o-nuhially 

produce  a  preai  change  in  the  sentimentii  nnd   condition  of  the 
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native  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Princes  and  chirtt 
will  fall,  from  want  of  that  power  they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  tlie 
limitation  of  those  means  by  which  it  was  acquired  and  &upportt<l 
The  idle  will  become  poor,  and  the  industrious  rich.  The  mili- 
tary class  will,  in  time,  take  to  other  occupations  as  well  as  anns; 
and  in  the  second,  if  not  the  first  generation  after  the  present,  «e 
may  expect  to  see  men,  whose  ancestors  would  have  scorned  the 
thought  of  peaceable  pursuits,  engaged  in  cultivation  and  in  com- 
merce.  But  such  changes  in  the  condition  of  a  society,  to  be 
safe,  must  be  very  gradual.  They  must  work  themselves  :  men's 
minds  must  go  along  with  them.  In  such  case,  we  may  expect 
good  and  great  results ;  but  a  violent  invasion  of  the  prejudices, 
the  usages,  and  the  opinions  of  the  natives  of  India  can  only  hmst 
one  effect, — to  excite  them  to  hatred  and  disgust,  to  place  then 
in  array  against  us  while  they  have  yet  the  elements  of  oppositioo; 
an<l  if  we  even  succeeded,  as  we  probably  should,  throngh  ont 
armies,  in  forcing  an  unintelligible,  and  to  them  degrading  system, 
upon  their  adoption,  we  should  only  have  that  mean  triimipnover 
prostrate  nations  that  belongs  to  force.  All  who  had  rank  m*1 
consideration  from  birth,  from  possession,  or  from  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  their  countrymen,  would  be  swept  away  :  dodc 
would  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of  dignity  and  power  but  the 
European  conquerors.  The  peasant  and  the  merchant  ml^l 
rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  peace  and  justice;  a  new  nobility  and 
gentry,  suddenly  created  from  amongst  rich  merchants,  natixe 
vakeels  or  lawyers,  and  native  public  servants,  might  look  with 
gratitude  towards  that  government  which  had  favoured  iheir 
elevation  ;  hut  generations  must  elapse  before  the  descendant!  ol 
such  men  can  iill  the  place  now  occupied  by  those  whom  the  in- 
stitution of  Adawluts,  in  their  rigid  and  full  operation,  go  directly 
to  destroy. 

22.  It  was,  no  doubt,  such  considerations  as  I  have  stated,  thai 
led  Lo  the  settlement  of  tlie  five  provinces  of  theDeccan  now  sub- 
ject to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Their  condition  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Guzerat.  Some  of  ihem  had  suffered 
severely  from  being  long  the  seat  of  war  and  predatory  inroads; 
but,  taking  them  generally,  few  countries  had  a  milder  govern- 
ment, and  none  one  tliat  more  encouraged  agriculture,  that  tnie 
source  of  internal  prosperity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Deccsa 
were  not,  like  those  of  the  plains  of  Guzerat,  grateftil  for  tbt 
blessings  of  peace.  The  Mahratta,  from  the  chief  to  the  ryot. 
singularly  combined  the  love  of  war  with  the  love  of  home :  no 
success  (even  advancement  to  a  throne)  could  wean  him  frorofais 
relations,  nor  alter  his  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  A 
share  of  the  plunder  he  took  from  foreigners  was  almost  invariaUf 
sent  to  fertilize  the  fields  of  his  fathers ;  while  wells,  tanks,  aM 
temples  were  often  built  in  proof  of  his  continued  regard  for  his 
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n&ttve  town  or  village.  The  feelings  for  his  relations  and  townc- 
raen  appeared  to  have  gaininl  strength  from  prosperity.  The 
Mahracta  chief  at  the  head  of  armies  and  of  state,  preserving  his 
early  habits  and  affections,  gloried  in  his  low  hereditary  village 
office,  and  not  only  intermarried,  hut  mixed  in  all  the  intimacy 
of  personal  intercourse  with  men,  whose  condition  remained  that 
of  ryots,  and  who  neither  desired  nor  would  have  been  benefited 
by  his  raising  them  higher. 

23.  That  i»art  of  the  Deccan  which  belonged  to  the  Peishwa 
being  the  native  land  of  the  Mahnittas.  could  not  but  prosper 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  described  ;  and  the  revolution 
that  has  taken  place  has,  in  every  point  but  mere  security  to 
persons  and  property,  been  disadvantageous  to  almost  all  classes*. 
but  above  all  to  those  of  the  higher  order.  Never,  however,  has  the 
British  government  evinced  more  solicilnde  to  lessen  the  effects  of 
a  great  change,  than  in  its  settlements  of  this  portion  of  its  terri- 
tories. The  confirmation  of  their  jaghircs  and  enams  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  old  families,  the  liberal  pensions  allowed  to  the 
public  officers  of  the  late  government,  and  the  institution  of  the 
privileged  classes,  and  the  form  given  to  branches  of  the  cotirts 
of  Adawlut.  with  the  appointment  of  numerous  native  commis- 
sioners, are  all  measures  calculated  to  reconcile  men  to  their 
altered  conditionf. 

24.  The  population  of  the  Deccan  provinces  are  sensible  of  the 
pains  taken  to  reconcile  them  to  the  great  change  that  has  oc- 
curred ;  but.  in  such  a  scene,  it  will  be  long  before  many  of  them 
can  forget  the  stationg,  the  consideration,  and  power  which  they 
or  (heir  ancestors  possessed.  They  cling,  from  the  loss  they  have 
sustained,  with  more  tenacity  Co  the  little  rank  and  the  limited 
privileges  they  have  left,  and  they  view  with  an  extreme  of 
jealousy  every  act  which  they  deem  an  encroachment  upon  these 
by  our  provmcial  courts  of  justice.  This  natural  feeling  having 
been  anticipated,  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  courts  in  this  country 
hRving  been  first  established  under  the  new  code  of  regulations ; 
which  is  clear  and  intelligible,  singularly  free  from  technicalities, 
and  though  not  to  l»e  mistaken  in  its  principles,  gives  a  latitude, 
in  point  of  form,  that  is  admirably  calculnted  to  combine  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ends  of  justice,  with  that  of  rendering  this  instilu 
tion  popular  The  latter  object  must  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  the 
law  being  administered,  as  it  is,  throughout  the  provinces  of 
Bombay,  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country,  thus  be- 
coming every  day  better  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  rendering 
more  easy  of  accomplishment  the  measures  that  are  in  progfeiB 

•  Tlie  pflrcN  ufthi*  ch^nj^  wi  »hr  \'rosprr»ty  of  the  citltivalors  it  fuUy  •hown  ia 
Mf.  Prill*;!*)'*  Surrey  R^iiort  of  thr  6ih  Stjptmnbwr,  UUS,  lUreaue  l>op»rlineia. 

f  A  full  HAtctncnt  gf  these  meiuiirefi,  with  my  lentimirnbi  npcm  throi.  will  b«  fount 

in  my  minute  uf  the  5th  JADU&iy.  ISI^O. 
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for  associating,   more   liberally  than  we   have  ever  yet  tlone,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  natives  in  this  bi-anch  of  our  admioistrattoo. 

25.  1  have  given  this  short  sketch  of  the  present  and  past  con- 
dition of  the  provinces  of  Bombay,  to  show  that  they  are  neither 
unsettled  nor  uncivilized,  and  to  prove  that  every  rational  eflfort 
has  been  made,  and  is  making,  to  promote  the  happiness  ood 
jtrosperity  of  the  native  population  subject  to  this  presideucy. 
This  is  a  part  of  my  subject  on  which  1  could  add  much.  I  could 
show  that  every  improvement  of  civilized  Europe,  including  excel* 
lent  roads,  is  in  progress  throughout  these  territories  ;  and  lh»l 
the  rajah  of  Saltarah,  grateful  to  that  state  by  whose  wise  aod 
liberal  policy  he  acquired  the  substance  of  a  power  he  before 
noraiiially  enjoyed,  is  vying  with  the  British  government  in  the 
forming  of  roads  and  the  constructing  of  atjueducts.  The  evidence 
of  that  enlightened  man»  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  upon  this  point, 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  admitted  as  impartial.  After  travelling  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  territories  in  the  East,  he  obsencs, 
when  speaking  of  those  of  Bombay :  *'  On  this  side  of  India  ibcit 
*'  is  more  zeal  and  liberality  displayed  in  the  improvement  of  thf 
''country,  the  construction  of  roads  and  public  buildings,  the 
"  conciliation  of  the  [latives  and  their  education,  than  I  ha\e  )-ef 
"  seen  in  Bengal.  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  anxious  to  do  all  in  bu 
"  power  to  effect  these  objects.***  And  again,  still  speaking  of 
these  territories,  he  remarks:  "  No  government  in  India  pays  so 
"  much  attention  to  schools  and  public  institutions  for  edncatioo. 
'^  In  none  are  the  taxes  lighter;  and  in  the  administration  of  ju>- 
"  tice  to  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  in  the  establishmeots 
"of  putichayets,  in  the  degree  in  which  he  (Mr.  Elphinstone) 
"  erofiloys  the  natives  in  oBicial  situations,  and  the  countenance 
"  and  familiarity  which  he  extends  to  all  the  natives  of  rank  who 
"  approach  him,  he  seems  to  have  reduced  to  practice  almost  all 
"  the  reforms  which  have  struck  me  as  most  required  in  the  lys- 
*' tem  of  government  pursued  in  those  provinces  of  our  eastrm 
'*  empire  which  1  had  formerly  visited.  Eventually.'*  the  Bishop 
concludes,  "  these  institutions,  thus  preserved  and  strengtheoed, 
'*  may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  country,  by 
'*  increasing  public  spirit,  creating  public  opinion,  and  paving  the 
*'  way  to  the  attainment  and  protitable  use  of  further  poluical 
"  privilege." 

26.  The  realization  of  the  happy  prospect  past  measures  afTord. 
must  greatly  depend  u[)on  the  continuance  of  a  good  admiuisLra- 
tion,  and  much  upon  that  of  the  judicial  branch.  This,  notwith- 
standmg  the  great  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  render  it  efficient 
to  its  objects,  may  no  doubt  be  still  susceptible  of  improvcmenL 
The  Company's  civil  servants,  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  are  care- 
fully instructed  for  their  duties,  which  demand  a  full  acquaintance 
with  the  langoage,  the  customs,  the  religion,  the  habits,  and  the 

•  \o\.tt,  V  ^\^. 
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character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  have  to  distribute  justice. 
They  ure  require^i  to  act  ftccordiii^  to  regulations,  and  with  strict 
observance  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  they  administer.  They 
are,  in  every  Jevialton  Irom  the  prescribeiJ  Ibnns,  subject  to  the 
correction  of  the  superior  courts,  ami  no  institution  ever  con- 
tained within  itself  more  efficient  checks  and  control.  The  judges 
and  assistants  of  these  courts  yield  to  no  body  of  public  servants 
that  I  know  in  integrity,  talent,  and  qualincaliotis  for  (lie  high 
and  peculiar  duties  they  have  to  perform.  They  are,  no  more 
than  thoseof  any  other  service,  infallible;  and  no  doubt,  when  so 
much  must  be  left  to  individuals,— when  ]ndis[)ensable  acquirement^; 
ID  language  alone  may  be  said  to  consume  youth  in  study, — when 
it  is  more  important  that  they  should  attend  to  the  principles  and 
the  substance  than  the  minute  forms  of  justice, — occasional  omis- 
sions of  the  latter  may  be  detected.  It  is  upon  such  real  or  sup- 
posed detection,  with  tittle  other  ground,  and  upon  one  or  two 
cases  only,  that  the  learned  judge,  Sir  J.  Grant,  has  ventured,  in 
his  petition  to  ihe  throne,  to  convey  an  impression,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  Adawlul  have  been  proved  to  be  "  grossly 
**  faulty  and  unlawftd  ;"  and  he  intimates  his  conviction,  that  a 
desire  to  appoint  the  oflBcers  of  these  courts,  is  the  cause  why 
government  wish  them  to  be  independent  of  the  general  stipcrin- 
lendence  of  his  majesty's  Supreme  Court. 

27.  The  purpose  for  which  this  is  stated  is  sufficiently  evinced 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  petition.  **  Your  petitioner  ha$ 
heard,'*  the  learned  judge  observes,  '"that  the  distant  provinces  of 
"  the  Deccan,  although  for  ten  years  under  the  government  of  the 
"  servants  of  the  East-India  Company,  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled 
**  slate.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  island  of  Salselte,  uniteil 
•*  to  ihe  island  of  Bombay  by  a  mole,  and  the  districts  of  che 
"Northern  and 'Southern  Concans*  and  Guzerat,  which  have 
*'  for  many  years  peaceably  submitted  to  the  British  rule,  and 
"maintaining  commercial  intercourse  with  Bombay:  and  your 
•'  petitioner  would  have  supposed  the  circumstance  of  persons 
**  coming,  for  the  first  time,  from  Poonah  in  the  Deccan,  of  their 
'*  own  accord,  to  demand  justice  peaceably  and  legally  from  your 
"  majesty's  court  at  Bombay,  in  a  case  in  which  tney  staled  a 
''  domestic  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  of  the  i>erson  ngainst 
*'  whom  the  complaint  was  made,  a  man  of  high  rank  at  Poonah, 
"  placing  your  majesty^s  writ  on  his  head,  in  toKen  of  his  highest 
•*  respect  for  your  majesty's  commands,  expressed  according  to 
"  (he  manners  of  his  country,  and  declaring  as  his  reason  for  not 
*'  obeying  it  that  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial 

*  This  ii  oDfltif  mnny  in!itance«  of  Sir  J.  Grant'!  want  of  knowlrd|{«uf  focti  Tb« 
Northern  Cuiioin  wab  unly  nimlc  ovrr  to  the  Hntiah  ^ovfTnmcot  by  trcAty  id  AD. 
1817  ;  aiid  the  Southern  C'onciui  came  into  our  povrimoii  by  cooquMt  in  181A,  with 
oth«r  (irovtacet  of  tb«  Drcun.  3Iuty  diftlricti  in  Giurrai  euii*  tuto  our  pvvMP*»ioa 
in  1817. 
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*'  Court  at  Poonab,  and  that  the  British  aulhoriliefi  under  ^hott 
**  protectioQ  he  lived  mu?it  answer  for  him,  would  have  been  hailed 
"  as  indicating  ihat  a  great  step  had  been  made,  which  it  was  ihc 
**  proper  business  of  a  wise  government  to  encourage,  towards 
'*  bringing  tliese  countries  under  bubjection  to  the  English  courts, 
"  and  to  an  English  purity  and  wisdom   in  the  administration  d 
"  justice.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  your  pelilioner  knows  tliat  all 
**  the   native  inhabitants  within  the  urdtnury  juribdiction  of  your 
**  mHJesty's   Supreme  Court  look  up  to  it  with  respect,  and  with 
"  conGdence  and  gratitude  for  the  administration  of  justice,  acid 
**  for  the  protection  of  their  private  and  public  rights  ;   and  that  lo 
*•  shake  its  authorily,  and  to  weaken  that  respect  and  conBdencr, 
'*  — to  leave  the  Provincial  Courts,  appointed  by  the  Compan)'i 
"  government,  without  such  control  over  their  acts,  when  ihey  ni»v 
'*  violate  privaie  liberty^  as   is  now  by  the  law  professed  by  your 
**  majesty's  Supreme  Court,  limited  as   that  control  is,  and  desli- 
"  tute  of  the  power  of  interfering  with  their  lawful  jurisdiction,— 
'*  and  generally  to  pince  the  inhabitants  of  these  your  majrsty'i 
**  territories  in  India  in   a  situation  which  the  inhabitants  of  do 
*'  plantations,  colonies,  or  foreign  possessions  of  the   crown  of 
•'  England,  where  any  English  court  of  law  has  been  cstnblishcd, 
**  are  or  ever  were  placeii   in.   namely,  without  the  protection  of 
"  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus^ — would  be  of  most  dangerous  coo- 
"  sequence.*'' 

28.  This  is  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  upon  which  ii  has  been 
my  duty  to  remark.  I  shall  conclude  by  some  general  ob&cn»- 
tions  upon  its  objects,  and  the  results  which  might  be  anticipolfrd 
from  its  meeting  with  attention. 

29.  From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  speeches  of  the  late  Sir 
C.  Chiimbers  and  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  and  from  the  present  petitioQ 
to  the  king,  it  appears  that,  beyond  the  ordinary  and  admitted 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  his  majesty's  judges  conteod 
for  a  right  of  royal  prerognli\e  (if  it  may  be  so  termed),  which 
would  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to  inquire  into,  prohibit,  and 
check  any  wrongs  in  the  course  of  perpetration,  by  any  powef 
soever,  within  the  territories  of  the  government,  and  to  revise,  re- 
mark upoiij  and  control  the  proceedings  of  all  other  courts  ofjus- 
tice,  both  criminal  and  civd,  and  to  correct  their  errors,  and  remedy 
wrongs  arising  therelVom, 

30.  Before  admitting  this  extended  jtirisdiction,  and  esj>ecialty 
the  law  of  habeas  corpus,  it  is  assuredly  our  duty  to  consider  what 
is  the  actual  condition  of  the  countr)',  and  wimt  has  been  the 
result  of  the  measure  adopted  for  its  good  government.  The  form* 
and  rules  of  the  courts  of  Adawlut,  in  llieir  first  institution,  have, 
as  1  have  shown  more  ut  length  in  a  former  part  of  this  miDute« 
been  found  so  rigid  and  otTensive  to  the  feelings  and  prejudice  of 
(l»e  peo]t!e,  that  experience  and  policy  have  dictated  u  gradual 
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cliange,  which  is  now  in  happy  operation,  and  promises  in  its 
effects  to  conciliate  and  confifm  in  their  attachment  to  the  (»overn- 
inent,  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  this  system  is, 
ihrough  the  means  recently  adopted,  becomini^  daily  more  familiar 
and  intelligible.  All  these  fair  prospects  must  be  completely 
destroyed,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  manner 
contended  for,  is  established. 

31.  The  primary  object  of  alt  law  is  to  maintain  the  inlernni 
order  and  peace  of  the  country ;  and  that,  in  many  of  the  terri- 
tories subject  to  this  presidency,  can  only  be  done  by  vigilant  and 
vigorous  proceedings  n^ainst  those  by  whom  it  ts  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Let  us  examine  miimlely  what  has  been  the  effect, 
within  the  provinces  of  Bombay,  of  the  legal  ordinances  and  laws 
we  have  introduced  ;  and  from  that  we  can  judge  what  would  be 
the  certain  result  of  I  he  Supreme  Court  issuing  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  to  the  natives  in  the  interior,  under  even  the  most  mode- 
rate exercise  of  that  power. 

32.  When  the  police  of  a  zillah  (or  province)  is  in  a  bad  state, 
and  many  serious  offences  have  been  [)erpelniled,  without  the 
apprehension  of  the  criminals,  the  magistrate  may  a[»prehend  (if 
he  cannot  obtain  adequate  security  for  their  good  conduct)  old 
otfenders  and  persons  of  notorious  bad  character,  and  keep  them 
confined,  unless  they  furnish  bail  for  their  good  behaviour.  If 
this  was  not  done,  villa^^es  would,  in  many  instances,  become  de- 
solate :  the  peaccnble  inhabitants  would  fear  to  remain  in  them  and 
fly  to  other  countries.  In  such  cases  of  confinement  for  security. 
(he  magistrates,  though  acting  according  to  the  regulations*  almost 
invariably  complain  that  the  superior  Judicial  authorities  (who 
have  the  power)  are  apt  to  release  the  suspected  person  with  too 
little  regard  to  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  individuals.  But 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  habeas  corpus  power  exercised  by 
the  Supreme  Court.''  what  opinion  could  that  court  possibly  form 
oi  the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  conlinement  of  the  sus- 
pected person  ;  or  what  faith  would  it  give  to  the  assertions  of 
the  magistrate  ?  There  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  every 
one  of  these  men  would  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  instant  conse- 
quences would  be,  that  villages  and  tracts  of  cultivation  would 
become  waste,  peaceable  and  profitable  subjects  would  be  con- 
verted into  desperate  outlaws,  the  revenue  would  fall  off  rapidly, 
and  regularity  and  public  peace  and  security  would  be  at  an  end. 

33.  The  above  statement  may  appear  extreme;  but  unless  the 
issue  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  was  deemed  discretionary  and  to 
rest  with  his  majesty's  judges,  who  it  is  admitted  can  have  no 
exact  information  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  the  full  and 
active  exercise  of  this  power  would  early  have  an  operation,  little 
short  of  a  general  gaol  delivery  throughont  all  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  this  presidency.     But  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  power 
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cltiiined  is  not  conbi&teot  with  thu  limits  assi^ueil  to  th«  court'» 
ordinary  jurisdiction.  No  co^ni/auce  can  be  (alien  by  the  Su- 
inenie  Court  of  offences  actually  perfU'trHled  in  the  proxinces  by 
]M  rsuns  DJt  ber\antsot  govenimeiiL  nor  linli^h-borii  subjects;  fur 
uliat  (Hirposej  then,  or  with  whut  conMstency,  can  the  legislature 
be  thought  to  have  intended  to  vesft  the  court  with  auUiority  to 
inquire  into  and  check,  while  in  the  course  of  perjiet ration,  of- 
fences of  which,  when  actuiUly  per|>eirHtedj  it  can  taUe  no  cog- 
ni/4tuce  ?  Sureiy  the  legislature  uiu&t  have  intended  lo  leave  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  ihow;  ofl'ences  with  the  local  authorities,  whoa 
alone  it  hus  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  them  %^ hen  per- 
petrated. 

34.  Ab  for  the  power  of  superintending  the  Frovi  octal  Coorts, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  as&erled,  it  i&  hufficiently  clear  ii 
ciaild  never  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  ihuL  couri 
were  made  subject  to  laws  enacteil  by  the  local  ^overument,  »uh- 
uut  destroying  the  whole  authority  and  respectability  of  the  Uucf. 
\\  ilh  a  tribunal  on  the  s[>ot,  over  i\ho^e  proceeding  and  rule  of 
decision  neither  government  nor  any  local  authority  hu&  any  coa- 
trol,  \ested  with  |K>\\er  to  revise,  remark  upon,  aud  rrguUle  the 
pioceednigs  and  official  acU  of  the  pubhc  »er\ant«,  what  ^cu^t 
nud  resjectabdiiy  could  ihe  govenmient  (>ossibly  ^>os^e»s  ?  Ukc 
public  othcers  would  be  mure  the  servants  of  the  court  than  of 
government:  the  suppoit  of  the  judges  would  be  bouglii  more 
sedulottstly  than  the  approbation  of  the  governor  in  council  The 
selection,  censure,  approbation,  promotion, or  dismissal  of  officen 
in  the  judicial  de[iartinent,  would  be  a  subject  of  conliiiualdi^us- 
ston  and  collision.  But  such  a  state  of  aSairs  can  never  be  anti- 
cipated, as  it  is  i^rfectly  incompatible  with  the  preservatiODof  our 
power  lu  India. 

36.  It  has  l>cen  said  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Chamber?,*  that 
"  if  the  |K>wer  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  mandatory  writs  of 
*'  the  crown  throughout  the  provinces  be  denied,  any  subject. 
"*  native  or  Briiiah,  m:i)  be  iinpridOne<l  unlawfully  by  any  oficer 
**  of  ihc  Company's  government,  by  a  means  the  simplest  mad 
*'  moikt  obvious,  wiiLuut  anv  remedy  afforded  by  any  of  the  kiB^a 
'*  courts  iu  India  ;  and  a  British  subject  may  be  imprisoned  im- 
"  lawfully,  and  o|»enly,  directly,  and  avowedly,  by  any  nnlivr.  be 
^*  he  high  or  low,  m  any  part  of  the  British  dominiona  in  India, 
'*  out  of  the  town  of  Cadcutta  aud  Madras  and  ihe  town  and 
**  island  of  Bum  bay.  without  any  remedy  atibrded  by  any  of  tbe 
"  king^sk  courts  in  India." 

30.  This  power  of  tlie  Provincial  Courts  over  Brili&h-bom  aob- 
jevts  has  nowhere  been  con'ended  for,  and  needa  ttgwibni  bo 
remaiks.  It  is  scatcel)  ()Oi»»ible  thai  the  learned  judfca  cooH 
7Up|K>he  that  either   naiucs  or  £uro|>eans  could  be  roohncd  bf 
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any  other  autliorily  within  the  Company's  territories  than  the 
firoi  incial  courts.  But,  with  regard  ta  the  natives,  let  us  see  how 
far  they  are  without  remeUy  against  uiihiwful  iuaprisoiiment.* 

37.  In  the  criinina)  cases,  government  has  hound  itself  and  ita 
ofRcers  by  a  formal  enactment,  that  no  person  can  be  imprisoned 
uithout  a  previous  formal  iiM]uiry  by  the  magistrate  or  criminal 
judf^e.  All  important  causes  must  next  be  iiivesttgated  by  the 
judge  on  circuity  whose  periodical  tours  must  be  niude  at  least 
twice  in  the  year,  and  who  is  required  by  the  regulations  to  receive 
and  attend  to  all  compluints,  nnd  to  visit  the  gaol  on  each  circuit, 
for  the  purposes  of  ptrsonaliy  ascerlaioing  the  stute  of  the  prison, 
and  of  receiving  and  investiguiing  any  complaints  that  may  be 
made  by  its  inmates. 

38.  In  ci\il  cases  (oi  imprisonment  for  debt),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bombay  provinces  are  iniiuitely  better  off  than  even  the 
favoured  natives  of  Britain.  Every  man  can  here  demand  his 
personal  release  from  imprisonment  ul  any  tune,  after  ijue  notice 
being  given  to  his  creditor^  by  surreiiOt'iing  all  his  goods.  No 
honest  debtor  can  be  imprisoned  for  a  debt  longer  than  three 
years  ;  and  even  in  cases  where  fratiduletit  concealment  has  been 
proved,  not  mure  than  live  years.  Finally,  if  any  native  is  dissa- 
iisfied  with  the  decibioa  ])assed  in  his  case  by  the  Comj>any's 
courts,  he  can  appeal  to  the  king  in  council. 

39.  How.  therefore,  could  the  late  learned  judge  assert,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  pro\inceaare  without  appeal  or  redress  in 
cases  of  wron;;s  or  imprisonment,  when  our  laws  may  fairly  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  show  a  greater  example  of  liberality,  or  more 
active  vigilance  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  criminals  under 
sentencep  and  to  prevent  the  possibiliiy  of  miforlunate  debtors 
buQering  unreasonably  from  the  vindictive  feelings  of  creditors? 

40.  1  have  been  induced  to  (hvell  particularly  on  this  subject, 
as  the  learned  judge,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  in  bis  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty, has  assumed  the  sauie  grounds  as  his  hite  colleague;  and 
states  that  the  refusal  to  snnciion  the  writs  of  habewi  corjms  to  the 
natives  in  the  [iroviuces^  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  give 
"  to  ihe  Provincial  Courts,  and  to  the  Governor  in  Council 
•*  through  them,  the  unlimited  power  of  arbitrary  and  indefinite 
*'  imprisonment  of  all  j)ersons,  whether  British-born,  or  natives  or 
"  foreigners,  whom  they  shall  find  in  any  part  of  the  extensive 
"  lerrilones  of  this  Presidency,  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  this 
**  little  island,  without  any  means  afforded  to  the  persons  .so  im- 
"  prisoned  of  obtaining  their  liberty,  but  through  the  good- wdl 
"  and  pleasure  of  the  Governor  in  Council.'^ 

41.  Thenbove,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  is  an  unsup- 
ported assertion.  It  implies  (hat  the  Provincial  Courts  of  the 
Company  are  either   powerless  or  corrupt — powerless  as  being 

•  Vide  Kcgul^tiou  Xi\.  18'.7. 
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unable  to  protect  the  personal  liberty  of  the  inhabitants,  or  cor- 
rupt as  looking  for  the  directions  of  the  government  before  they 
distribute  justice  to  their  suitors.  What  I  have  stated  will  show 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  firyt  part  of  this  charge  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  second,  a  high-minded  judicial  chanicler 
should  not  have  accused  others,  exercising  the  same  sacred  duties 
as  himself,  of  subservience  to  a  government  which  cannot,  without 
a  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  the  country,  interfere  with 
their  jurisdiction. 

42.  If  the  facts  and  arguments  1  have  stated  in  this  minute  be 
correct,  the  evd  will  greatly  overbalance  the  good  of  admitting  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  l>e  exercised,  in  any  shape,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction,  except  over  British- 
born  subjects;  and  even  with  regard  to  them,  the  acts  now  in 
force  will  admit  of  most  salutary  modifications;  and  such  I  con- 
cei^e  might  be  made,  in  a  manner  that  would  reconcile  the  full 
support  of  the  local  government,  with  every  check  and  control 
against  its  arbitrary  acts  or  abuse  of  authority. 

43.  The  condition  of  our  eastern  empire  has  greatly  changed 
since  the  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  a  great  number  of  the 
native  public  servants  in  the  provmces  beyond  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  in  certain  cases  amen- 
able to  its  authority.  The  evils  which  arose  from  Europeans 
rendering  natives  the  instruments  of  abuse,  no  doubt  called  for 
that  provision  of  the  law.  which  gave  to  his  majesty's  judges 
coginzance  of  offences  of  native  public  servants  ;  but  the  system 
has  of  late  undergone  a  complete  change,  and  the  internal  rule  of 
the  Company's  [trovinces  under  rhis  presidency  is  as  perfect  as 
the  nature  of  circumstances  will  permit.  Laws  and  regulations 
have  been  introduced,  and  every  control  instituted,  that  is  com- 
patible with  the  existence  and  efficiency  of  authority  ;  and  the 
checks  upon  no  class  are  more  complete  than  those  established 
over  the  native  servants,  who  nevertheless  still  continue  liable  to 
the  power  of  a  court  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge,  and  of 
whose  forms  and  rules  they  are  as  ignornnf,  as  of  the  responsi- 
bility they  incur  by  being  sul»ject  to  its  Jurisdiction. 

44.  Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  courts  ofAdawIutat 
this  presidency  all  the  changes  that  it  has  been  found  expedient 
anfl  [lolitic  to  make,  have  (as  has  been  before  stated)  had  a  ten- 
dency to  diniini.'sh  fom^s,  and  to  approximate  the  administration 
of  justice  lo  the  understanding  ami  habits  of  the  natives,  on  many 
of  whom  high  and  cherishi-d  privileges  of  exemption  from  these 
Ibrms  have  been  conferred,  from  a  desire,  by  this  and  other 
efforts,  to  preserve  and  create  a  native  aristocracy.  But  this 
hope,  among  others,  must  be  completely  disappointed,  if  tiie  re- 
presentations  of  his  majesty's  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  were  to 
receive  attention. 
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45.  The  Supreme  Court  assumes  that,  under  virtue  of  the  acts 
of  parliament  and  charters,  the  natives  of  the  British  territories  in 
India  have  rights  as  Briiish  subjects,  which  eniiile  iliem  lo  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  his  majesty's  subjects  in  England,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  reconcile  to  reason  us  to  meet  with  nrgunienls  such 
an  extreme  statement.  Setting  aside  that  it  o\erlooks  nil  the  esta- 
blished institulioiis  of  the  country,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  there 
similar  in  llie  condition  of  the  intiabitants  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces of  India  lo  ihobe  of  the  countries  of  Etti^land,  or  even  to 
its  subject  colonics  P  and  if  it  were  granted  that  tlie  former  has  a 
right  lo  one  part  of  our  conslitution,  why  dtny  them  others  i* 
Why  not  decide  that  they  have  a  right  of  representutiou  and  of 
franchise,  of  being  tried  by  their  [leers, — of  every  other  political 
freedom — as  well  as  that  of  the  [iroteclion  of  the  law  of  hahewt  cor- 
pu49  Against  their  [lossession  of  such  rights,  there  is  certainly 
the  objection  of  the  total  impracticability  of  rendering  them  ope- 
rative, or  of  their  being  justly  appreciated,  arising  out  of  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  ol  the  community  by  which  they  are  to  be 
enjoyed. 

40.  What  are  deemed  (he  greatest  of  blessings  In  England 
would,  with  a  great  pro[)art]on  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provmces 
of  Initia,  be  viewed  as  the  worst  of  curses.  NoLwithbtanding  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  many  of  these  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  informed,  and  far  from  reconcile<l  to  courts  of  Adaw- 
lut,  that  have  been  so  studiously  rendered  conformable  to  their 
habits,  prejudices,  and  religion.  A  century  would  ehi[)se  before 
they  cuuld  be  made  familiar  with  a  new  law,  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, unbending  in  its  forms,  dilatory  in  its  [trocess;  with  pre- 
siding judges  ignorant  of  their  languugej  their  feelings,  or  their 
character;  nnd  if  informeil,  bound  to  a  strict  administration  of 
justice  according  to  statutes  framed  far  races  of  men  in  a  totally 
different  state  ot  society.  15 ut  it  is  assumed  that  parts  only  of 
these  laws  are  lo  be  introduced^  and  it  is  argued,  that  the  limita- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  should  be,  on  all  occasions,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  govenmient. 

47.  The  learneil  judv;e.  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  dwells  in  his  petition 
u|K)n  the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  the  law  o(  habeas  corpuJf 
to  prevent  misrule  and  oppression  ;  and  he  adduces,  as  aproof  of 
the  respect  in  which  this  process  of  the  court  was  held,  Pnndoo- 
rung  Hamchunder  placing  his  majesty's  writ  upon  his  head. 
Had  the  learned  judge  been  minutely  informed  of  subsequent 
proceedings  regarding  this  writ,  he  would  have  discovered,  that 
the  action  he  describes  resulted  more  from  dread  than  reverence 
of  this  mysterious  paper,  the  supposed  contents  of  which  crented 
more  alarm  from  being  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  party  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Hut  the  whole  of  the  case  of  this  native,  and 
the  acts,  asscrtionsj  and  arguments  lo  which  it  has  given  me,  show 
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what  might  be  expected  if  the  jurisdiction  of  his  rD«jest)*s  court 
extended  to  the  provinces.  The  proceedin<;s  are  grounded  upon 
affidavits  notoriously  false,  Moro  Elsigonath  is  described  as  being 
at  Bombay,  where  he  was  never  during  his  life.  He  is  staled  m 
being  under  restraint  and  in  danger  of  his  life,  from  the  &everiry 
and  probable  treachery  of  a  cruel  antl  interested  gtiardinn,  at  the 
time  when  he  is  openly  enjoying  himself  in  nmn-iements.  and 
has  all  the  latitude  of  action  &  kind  and  liberal  relation  could  give 
without  betraying  his  trust.  Dark  insinuations  are  made  and  re- 
peated, ascribing  the  most  criminal  motives  to  Pandoorung  Kam- 
chunder,  though  it  is  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  Hindoo  Itw, 
that  person  could  in  no  shape  benefit  by  the  death  of  his  ward. 
Notwithstanding  these  indisputable  facts,  the  reply  is,  in  this  u 
in  all  cases  brought  before  the  Su|>reme  Court,  that  his  roaje-^tv** 
judges  can.  according  to  rule,  have  no  knowledge  of  them  till 
they  come  before  them  in  evidence.  As  a  principle  of  justice  this 
is  correct;  hut  its  0|>eration,  in  cases  where  there  is  so  little  cooh 
muuity  of  knowledge  as  between  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
natives  of  our  protinces,  would  often  be  most  cruel  and  oppres- 
bive.  Individual  character  would  be  destroyed  before  it  could  be 
defended  ;  and  those  that  suffer  would  hnve  little  consolation 
from  being  assured  that  they  had  done  so,  not  from  the  want  ot 
justice  or  humanity  of  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  court,  but  from 
their  want  of  information,  and  credulity.  Of  the  latteran  extmor- 
dinary  instance  has  been  before  noticed.  The  late  Sir  Chnrles 
Chambers  asserted  from  the  bench,  that  Pandoorung  RHmchander 
was  in  Bombay,  and  soliciting  an  interview  with  him  ;  an*l  though 
fully  inlormed,  through  the  advocate-general,  that  (he  latter  pc»- 
hessed  the  most  minute  and  undeniable  proof  of  the  uninterrupted 
residence  of  that  native  within  the  city  of  Poonah  during  the  wnole 
period  of  the  proceedings,  the  assertion  of  his  l>eing  at  Borabiy 
was  not  contradicted;  and  it  may  [>erhaps  be  brought  forwanj  as 
one  of  I  he  facts,  to  support  what  the  leamei)  judge.  Sir  J.  P. 
Grant,  implies  in  his  petition,  "  That  the  whole  circumstances  of 
**  this  case  evinced  a  desire  in  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
"  Deccan  lo  demand  justice  from  his  majesty's  court.  Thai 
••  desire,"  he  observes,  *•  should  have  been  hailed,  as  indicating 
"  that  a  great  step  had  been  made,  which  it  was  the  proper  bust- 
•*  ness  of  a  wise  government  to  encourage,  towards  bringing  these 
"  countries  under  subjection  to  the  English  courts,  and  lo  ao 
**  English  purity  and  wisdom  in  the  admmistration  of  justice.^ 

48,  Never  was  a  case  more  unhappily  selected  than  the  one 
adduced  by  the  leameil  judge  to  support  his  arguments;  for  I  cao 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  this  case  has,  in  every  minute 
part,  as  well  as  in  its  general  features,  been  calculated  lo  excite 
no  sentiments  among  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Deccao. 
but  distrust  and  nlam  of  his  majesly^s  Supreme  Court,  aod  that 
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it  has  excited  hopes  and  confidence  in  none  but  low  and  artful 
men,  who  view  the  exteni>ioii  of  ita  power  as  a  source  of  corrupt 
proGt. 

49.  Iftliejud;^,  as  they  have  declared,  are  so  bound  as  to 
have  no  latitude  of  action,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  consult 
state  necessity,  even  if  they  had  the  meansof  judging  its  existence. 
ll  follows,  also,  that  they  cannot  be  guided  or  checked  by  the 
nature  of  circumstances  ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  writs  of 
habeas  corpua  and  others  would  be  granted  of  right  on  affidavits. 
These  niust,  under  such  circumstances,  soon  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  [irofiL  nud  plunder.  The  very  case  now  Rt  issue  is  a 
|>roof  of  the  facility  with  A\hich  inlri*;uin*»  antJ  corrupt  men  could 
extort  any  sums  from  the  fears  and  ignorance  of  their  more  re- 
spectable countrymen  ;  who,  rather  than  be  dragged  before  a  court 
of  law  at  Bombay,  would  at^ree  to  any  terms,  or  pay  any  amount. 
It)  secure  their  character  from  real  or  supposed  liisgrace.  Some  of 
ihe  false  accusers  of  Pandoorunj^  Ranichunder  have  been  guilty  of 
|»erjury  ;  but  their  (rial  has  been  put  olT  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
several  months;  and  that  respectable  man,  had  the  government 
not  interfered,  would  have  been  forced  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  conferred  on  him  by 
government,  and  probably  to  the  loss  of  his  character  and  of 
much  of  his  property  ;  for  he  would  have  been  no  match  in  that 
scene  for  his  enemies,  leagued,  as  they  no  doubt  are,  with  artful 
men  skilled  in  all  the  form  and  fictions  of  a  court  of  law,  of 
which  he  is  wholly  ignorant. 

50.  The  case  of  this  respectable  native  would  early  be  that  of 
many  others.  These  would  early  lose  their  confidence  in  govern- 
ment and  its  institutions;  particularly  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
administration  wonld  sink  into  contempt.  The  natives  of  these 
provinces  cannot  yet  understand  those  definitions  and  distinctions 
of  authority  with  which  education  and  experience  render  us  fa- 
mdiar.  The  power  they  saw  superior  in  one  Instance,  would  be 
conceived  so  in  alt  ;  and  when  such  impressions  were  general,  as 
they  soon  must  be,  it  would  be  quite  impracticnble  to  preserve  our 
territories,  without  a  total  change  in  the  whole  frame  and  sub- 
stance of  their  administration. 

51.  1  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  remark  upon  the  results  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  iis  they  relate  to  the 
island  of  Bombay;  and  on  the  serious  evils  which  have  already 
arisen,  from  erroneous  impressions  of  its  power  and  intentions 
being  made  upon  the  minds  of  several  of  the  princes  and  chiefs 
subject  to  the  control  of  this  government. 

52.  Syajee,  the  prince  of  Barodu.  I  shall  hereafter  show,  is 
hurrying  to  his  ruin,  in  consequence  of  the  false  confidence  he 
reposes  in  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  adopt  his  cause 
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against  government.  Angria  and  several  other  chiefs  have  re- 
quested to  know  if  government  is  ahle  to  protect  them,  if  lltrtr 
discontented  servants  or  seditious  dependents  should  call  npoa 
the  judi^es  of  his  mnjesty's  court  for  support  against  allf^ 
oppressions.  Every  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Deccan  have  taken 
alarm,  and  no  longer  confide  in  the  permanence  of  the  privilt*gt« 
and  exemptions  granted  them  by  government,  one  of  the  most 
\aluable  of  which,  that  of  not  being  liable  to  be  summoned  to 
attend  personally  in  a  court  of  justice,  having  been  assaded  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  general  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Moro 
Kagonalh  and  Pandoorung  Ramchunder. 

53.  The  rajah  of  Sattarah  has  shown  so  nervous  an  anxiety  on 
this  point,  that  I  have  reason  to  think  it  has  instilled  doubts  into 
his  mind  as  to  the  permanence  of  his  condition.  Before  I  left 
Poonah,  1  learnt  that  persons  who  resided  in  the  street  in  which 
Pandoorung  Ramchunder  dwelt,  moved  their  valuables,  from  an 
alarm  that  the  judges  would  employ  the  troops  of  the  king  to  en- 
force (ht'ir  orders;  and  Mr,  Dunlop,  the  judge  of  that  station. 
WHS  told  by  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  that  if  ihejiiris- 
dictian  of  his  majesty's  Supreme  Court  was  established,  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  quit  the  Company's  dominions*  rather 
than  leave  their  property  and  their  honour  at  the  mercy  of  the 
informers  or  corrupt  servants,  who  might  league  with  iaw)'en* 
emissaries  from  Bombay,  and  bring  them  before  a  tribunal,  with 
whose  form,  rules,  and  language  they  were  unacquainted. 

54.  'J'hese  impressions  and  alarms  may.  no  doubt,  be  referred 
to  the  ignorance  of  those  on  whose  minds  they  are  made  ;  but 
this  only  makes  their  existence  more  injurious  to  the  public  inte- 
rests, for  it  is  an  evil  that  is  less  capable  of  remedy  than  if  men 
had  more  know]e<lge.  In  the  present  case,  the  impression  will 
remain  till  an  answer  is  received  from  England ;  for  the  speeches 
and  proceedings  of  the  court  have  not  only  been  puUlishetJ  in 
native  newspapers,  but  generally  disseminated  by  letters  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  the  purport  of  Sir  John  Grant's  peti- 
tion to  the  king  is  spread  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the 
Deccan.  An  intellit^ent  Brahmin  repeated,  a  few  days  ago. 
almost  the  whole  of  it  to  me  at  Sattnrah,  and  concluded  bv  asking 
me,  before  many  natives,  whether  I  thought  the  authority  of  li>e 
Supreme  Court  or  thai  of  Government  woidd  be  finally  established 
over  the  country. 

55.  1  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  the  precise  merits  of  this 
momentous  question  as  a  legal  one ;  but  a  period  of  more  than 
forty  years  tlevoted  to  the  service  of  my  country  in  India,  entitles 
me  to  state  my  sentiments  upon  its  political  effects,  and  1  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  full  and  conEnned  belief 
that  unless  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
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Bombay  be  clearly  defined  and  limited^  that  this  institution  will 
io  its  future  encroachments,  and  in  its  collision  with  government, 
seriously  weaken  the  authority  and  accelerate  the  dowufal  of  our 
power  ia  this  quarter  of  India. 

(Signed)  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

Camp  near  Beejnpoor, 
30th  Novemher,  Ib28. 


D. 

Letter  from  Sir  Joii\  Malcolm  /«  T.  Hvde  Villiers,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  India  Board. 

I«Ddon,  12,  Abingdon  Stiwt,  26(h  Alarch,  1832. 

Sir. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  Ft'hrii«r\\  requiring 
me  \o  give  any  information  1  cafi  offer  Io  the  India  lioiird,  on  a 
variety  of  points  connected  with  our  external  and  internal  poli- 
tical relations  in  the  Hast. 

Before  I  proceed  to  reply  to  your  specific  qnpries,  I  must  refer 
to  my  Political  History  of  India,  and  to  my  work  on  Central 
India,  as  containing  the  general  results  of  my  information,  as 
well  as  my  opinions  on  such  subjects  up  to  the  diiie  at  which 
these  volumes  were  published;  and  I  may  further  state,  that 
nothing  has  since  occurred  that  leads  to  any  change  in  my  general 
sentiments  upon  the  particular  points  to  which  you  have  drawn 
nsy  attention. 

Query  I.  What  new  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made, 
and  what  material  change  or  enlargement  of  our  political 
relations  has  been  effected  since  1813  ? 

The  wars  with  the  Goorkahs  in  1615,  and  with  the  Mahrattas 
and  Pindarries  in  1817-18^  terminated  in  making  the  British 
government  sovereigns  of  the  province  of  Kemaun  and  other 
portions  of  the  Nepaul  dominions,  and  of  the  wide  territories  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Peishwa,  and  part  of  those  of  the  Holkar 
family  and  of  the  rajah  of  Nagpore.  It  also  led  to  our  forming 
treaties  and  engagements  with  a  variety  of  princes  and  chiefs, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  real  or  nomirval  de[>endents  of  the 
head  of  the  Mahratta  state.  We  contracted  a  more  intimate 
alliance  with  the.Hpikar  family,  the  rajah  of  Nagpore.  and  with 
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Dowlut  Row  ScinJia ;  while  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sagur,  of 
Rajpootana  and  Malwa,  as  well  as  several  of  those  of  Weslern 
HindQstan,  came  more  directly  under  our  protection  as  lord  para- 
moiml  of  all  India ;  n  condiiion  which  we  had  at  this  period  been 
compelled  by  irresistible  and  uncontrollable  events  to  assume, 
contrary  to  nil  the  maxims  of  policy  which  from  the  first  com- 
mencement of  our  career  in  India  hail  bi'en  impressed  upon  the 
attention  of  those  entrusted  with  the  rule  of  our  eastern  empire. 

II.  What  is  the  actual  condiiion  of  our  relations  with  the 
several  states? 

The  actual  condition  of  our  alliances  with  different  states  is,  in 
only  a  few  cases,  materially  altered  since  the  publication  of  the 
works  before  alluded  to.  At  Daroda  there  has  been  an  impodnnt 
chan^^e  in  the  mode  of  maintaining  our  relations  with  the  Guico- 
war  famity.  The  original  causes  of  this  change  are  very  fullv 
detniled  in  my  Minute  of  the  lath  January,  1829,  and  subsequent 
arraii^ments  are  reconled  in  my  Minute  in  the  |>oli(ical  depart- 
ment during  the  year  lIS3(}.  'these  opinions  were  opposed  to 
many  local  interests,  and  were  at  variance  on  some  esKentiftl 
points  with  those  of  my  colleajjues  in  government,  but  they  were 
approved  by  the  governor-general  in  council.  Their  object  wm 
to  release  the  English  government  from  numerous  guaraotee 
engagements  to  the  creditors  of  the  Guicowar  state,  and  thereby 
to  put  an  end  to  that  constant  and  vexatious  interference  in  the 
afTairs  of  our  ally,  which  had  tencled  to  lower  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  own  subjects  at  his  capital  of  Baroda.  and  to  aiimtt 
their  chief  attention  to  the  British  resident,  and  to  those  who 
were  connected  with  hini,  or  who  had  obtained  our  protection.  In 
order  to  give  full  etTect  to  the  measures  above  allude*!  to,  the 
British  representative  was  removed  to  Ahmedahad,  which  ww 
formerly  the  capita!  of  Guzerat,  but  is  now  situated  within  the 
English  territories,  under  the  designation  of  Political  Comroi*- 
sjoner  for  Guzerat  and  Kattiwar,  his  duties  have  been  coniiider- 
ably  increased  as  well  as  his  authority  ;  a  political  agent  who 
acts  under  him,  resides  in  the  latter  province,  and  an  assistant  at 
Barodn,  which,  being  only  seventy  miles  from  his  present  station, 
he  frequently  visits. 

The  mea<«ure3  adopted  by  me  to  settle  the  nffairs  of  B&roda, 
met  with  op[io?iition  from  the  infatuated  Syagee,  the  present  ruler 
of  that  stale,  because  he  desired  more  power  than  he  possessed, 
and  from  my  colleagues  in  government,  because  they  desired  be 
should  have  less.  The  line  I  pursued  was.  however,  as  1  have 
stated,  fully  approved  by  the  governor-peneral  in  council,  na4 
also  by  tlie  Indian  government  in  England.  It  is.  I  ara  satisfied, 
the  only  one  that  can  save  from  liestruction  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Guicownr.  from  whose  frieudshiip  we  have  derived  such  csteo- 
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tial  benefits,  and  at  the  same  lime  preserve  unsullied  (hnt  fnith 
which  has  bwn  solemnly,  ihoiijjh,  in  some  instniiccs,  im|ioliti- 
cally  pledged  to  iiKlivLiiuHls.  IV] any  difficulties  ivill  ocTiir,  and 
many  ob:>tacles  will  oppose,  the  successful  execution  of  this  plnn, 
but  if  the  cn<ls  it  is  calculated  lo  attain  are  considered  by  the 
government  abroad  and  at  home,  of  the  local  importance  which 
1  attach  to  them«  these  dilRculties  and  obstacles  wiUvaniiih,  when 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  deterniiued  resolution  not  only  to  main- 
tain, but  to  carry  through,  (he  measures  which  have  b^en  adoptefl. 
There  are  objections  to  all  such  energelic  measures  of  state 
|)olicy»  and  one  more  complicated  and  more  dilTicult  to  disen- 
tangle 1  never  encountered,  than  that  of  which  I  am  writing.  It 
presented  a  choice  of  evils  and  embarrassment.  1  chose  an  open 
intelligible  course  ;  and  I  am  very  positive,  that  if  it  is  decidedly 
supported,  every  good  I  anticipated  will  result ;  but  if  minor  cotv- 
siderations,  and  partial  failures  in  some  of  its  parts,  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  on r  zeal  and  activity  to  preserve  this  natiw 
state,  it  will  fall  as  all  similarly  situated  have  done. 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  triuiqiiiUity,  not  to  say  the 
security,  of  our  vast  oriental  possessions,  is  involved  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  native  principalities  which  are  dependent  upon  us 
for  protection:  of  these  the  most  important  arc,  the  King  of 
Oude,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  the 
Hajah  of  Mysore,  and  the  Guicowar.  These  are  all  so  obvi- 
ously at  oOr  mercy,  so  entirely  within  our  grasp,  that  besides  the 
other  and  great  benefits  (that  I  have  elsewhere  noticed),  which 
we  derive  from  those  alliances^  their  co-existence  with  our  rule  is 
of  itself  a  source  of  political  strength,  the  value  of  which  will 
never  be  known  till  it  is  lost.  They  show  the  possibility  of  a 
native  state  subsisting  e\cn  in  the  heart  of  our  territories,  and 
(heir  condition  mitigates,  in  some  degree,  the  badefl'ectsof  that  too 
general  impression,  that  our  sovereignty  is  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  native  princes  and  chiefs.  I  shall  not  stop  in  this 
place  to  examine  into  the  truth  or  otherwi&e  of  the  notion,  that  we 
nave  sought  occasion  to  reduce  our  allies  to  the  condition  of  stipen- 
diaries, after  having  made  use  of  them  to  serve  our  own  purposes. 
It  is  in  many  cases  untrue,  and  in  all  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  very 
general,  and  forms  one  of  the  leading,  most  plausible,  and  most 
popular  grounds  of  combination  against  our  power.  This  I  have 
had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  to  be  a  fact ;  and  I  am  fur- 
ther convinced,  that  though  our  revenue  may  increase,  the  per- 
manence of  our  power  will  be  hazarded,  in  proportion  as  the 
territories  of  native  princes  and  chiefs  fall  under  our  direct  rule. 
There  are  now  none  of  the  latter  who  can  venture  to  contend 
against  us  in  the  liekl.  They  are  incapable,  from  their  actual 
condition,  of  any  dangerous  combination  with  each  other,  and 
they  abborb  many  eleinents  of  sedition   and  rebellion.     It  is  fur- 
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ther  to  be  observed  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  the  respect 
which  the  natives  give  to  men  of  high  birth,  with  claims  u|»on 
their  allegiance,  contributes  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
general  peace :  such  aflbnl  an  example  to  their  countrymen  of 
submission  to  the  rule  of  foreigners,  they  check  the  rise  of  those 
bohi  military  adventurers,  with  which  India  ever  has  and  ever 
will  abound,  but  who  will  never  have  the  field  widely  opened  to 
their  enterprizes,  untd  our  impolicy  has  annihilated  or  suOered 
to  die  of  their  own  acts,  those  high  princes  and  chiefs,  who, 
though  diminished  in  power,  have  still  the  hereditary  attachment 
and  obedience  of  millions  of  those  classes  who  are,  from  habits 
and  courage,  alike  suited  to  maintain  or  to  disturb  the  public 
pence. 

Lucknow  has  survived  more  vicissitudes  than  any  state  with 
which  the  British  government  was  ever  connected  in  India.  It  is 
about  seventy  years  since  our  first  treaty  with  its  ruler.  The  same 
family  is  still  on  the  throne,  and,  notwithstanding  numl>erles6 
changes,  in  full  exercise  of  the  internal  sovereignty.  The  date 
of  our  alliances  with  Mysore  and  Baroda  are  nearly  the  same, 
both  being  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  first  is  a  creation  made 
on  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the  family  of  Hyder  Ally,  in 
1799  ;  and  well  it  has  answered  the  use  and  politic  purposes  for 
which  it  was  formed.  1  have  elsewhere  observed  u|)0n  the  bene- 
6ts  we  derive  from  the  existence  of  this  principality,  but  I  have 
added,  "  That  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this  connexion,  that  its 
"  nature,  though  excellent,  is  so  delicate,  as  to  be  more  liable 
"  perhaps  to  mjiiry  from  inattention  or  from  a  cessation  of  active 
*'  and  sptriied  support,  than  from  a  bold  and  unblushing  attach 
"  The  Mysore  state  is,  in  fact,  so  actually  dependent  upon  us,  and 
*•  its  dependence  is  so  marked  by  the  number  of  British  troops  sta- 
**  tione<i  in  its  territories,  that  nothing  but  the  English  government 
*'  being  constantly  alive  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  con- 
'*  nexion,  can  keep  it  in  thai  state  of  elevation  and  respectabdity 
"  which  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  its  existence." 

The  condition  of  Baroda  is,  perhaps,  one  of  not  less  hazard 
than  Mysore.  Both  require  for  their  preservation  to  have  every 
question  relating  to  thcmjitdfj^ed  not  only  with  reference  to  local 
circumstances,  but  to  an  enlar>^(.^d  policy,  which  embraces  the 
consideration  not  of  a  part,  but  the  whole  empire,  and  it  is  this 
consideration  which  has  ever  Jed  me  to  regret  that  such  states 
should  be  placed  under  subordinate  governments,  which  have 
neither  the  information  nor  knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  Su- 
preme Government,  to  enable  them  to  judge  large  questions  of 
policy,  and  are  besides  liable  to  influences  that  often  operate  un- 
fortunately to  the  native  dependent  stales  subject  to  their  control. 
But  I  must  nevertheless  state  that  under  the  actual  shape  of  our 
rule  in  India,  it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  almost  impos- 
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sible,  to  make  a  different  arrangement.  This,  however,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  I  shali  again  notice  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  con- 
btruction  of  the  local  governineiils  of  India. 

My  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  Rajpoo- 
tana  ^nd  Mahva,  are  fully  stated  in  (he  Memoir  on  Central  India. 
My  more  recent  opinions  of  their  actual  Btate^  and  of  the  measures 
calculated  to  give  permanent  tranquillity  to  (his  important  quarter 
of  India,  you  will  find  upon  your  records*  in  my  communications 
to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  BoanJ  of  Control,  previous  to  my  de- 
parture for  Bombay,  in  July  IH'27.  It  was  at  that  period  the 
intention  of  the  President  of  the  Board  that  I  should,  in  addition 
to  the  char;^  of  the  government  of  Bombay,  have  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  administration  of  Central  India,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  but  circumstances 
occurred,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  observe,  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  this  ptan^  and  little  if  any  change  was 
made  in  that  important  part  of  our  dominions. 

Principles  nearly  similar  to  those  which  I  recommended  for 
Central  India,  should  govern  us  in  the  preservation  of  our  treaties 
and  engagements  with  ihe  princes  and  chiefs  of  Kattywar  and 
Cutch^  and  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  my  minutes 
under  dale  24th  September  1829,  and  U)th  October  1829,  on  the 
actual  condition  of  these  countries.  It  is  of  importance  also,  as 
connected  with  the  peace  and  means  of  defence  of  the  ^Vestern 
side  of  India,  that  we  should  keep  up  our  amicable  relations  with 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat  and  the  numerous  petty  Arab  states  of  the 
Gulph.  These  latter  have  been  till  very  lately  pirates;  but  by  the 
wise  and  vigorous  policy  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  when  governor  of 
Bombay,  which  I  have  followed,  their  outrages  have  been  re- 
pressed. This  has  been  effected  by  the  constant  station  of  a 
naval  force  in  the  Gulph,  combined  with  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  employment  of  the  vessels  of  the  Arabs  in  trade,  and  1  am 
con&denl  we  shall,  if  we  persevere,  eventually  change  the  habits 
of  this  race  of  men.  a  result  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
general  commerce  of  India,  while  it  promotes  civilization,  and  adds 
to  our  strength  in  a  very  vulnerable  quarter,  for  in  no  part  of  our 
territories  have  we  more  to  guard  against  from  an  European 
enemy  than  in  this  ;  and  on  the  means  we  prepare,  more  than  on 
those  we  could  collect  at  a  moment  of  danger,  we  must  depend  for 
their  security  against  such  attack.  1  shall  not  here  enter  apOD 
any  detail  regarding  the  nature  of  the  connexion  which  we  have 
established  with  Persia  and  Bagdad ;  the  latter  point  will  be 
found  fully  treated  in  my  minute  of  the  20th  November  1830.  1 
shall  only  observe  that  our  best  guarantee  for  (he  continued 
friendship  of  such  states,  is  the  power  we  possess  of  aiding  or 
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attacking  them  on  occasions  of  emergency  :  but  this  part 
subject  will  be  noticed  in  answer  to  a  subsequent  query. 

III.  What  is  the  amount  of  military  force  required  in  each 
instance  1  whether, 

lat.  By  express  stipulation? 

2(1.  By  the  ordinary  effect  of  our  obligations  ? 

3d.  As  a  security  against  extraordinary  risks? 

The  military  force  required  in  the  countries  of  allies  and  pro- 
tectecJ  slates  is.  I  believe,  chiefly  regulated  by  attention  to  the  be^i 
positions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  genera!  peace  and  the  tie- 
fence  of  the  country :  circumstances  have  sometimes  requirr*! 
more  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  territories  of  states  with  whom 
we  have  engagements  than  the  exact  numbers  for  which  wc  haiJ 
stipulated.  The  amount  of  the  force  we  have  agreed  to  fumiih 
will  be  found  in  the  treaties.  Where  fewer  men  were  thought  suf- 
ficient, either  for  ordinary  senice  or  extraordinary  risks,  1  canr^ 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty,  in  oblaining  the  consent  of  lb* 
n.itive  ruler  to  their  diminuHon,  particularly  as  our  subsidized 
troops  arej  I  believe,  in  almost  every  case  paid  for  by  a  cessioo  o( 
territory. 

IV.  What  is  the  character  and  what  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
ference exercised  by  us  in  the  iuternid  aflaira  of  the  Pro- 
tected States. 

1st.  What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  duties  that  bdoixgto 

Political  Residents  and  Agents? 
24],  What  are  the  effects  that  have  resulted   and  those 
that  are  to  be  anticipated  on  the  interests  of  the  |»ro- 
tecled  Princes,  of  their  people,  and  of  our  own 
jects,  from  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
heretofore  acted  upon? 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  interference  exercised 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  protected  states  depends  so  much 
the  condition  and  local  circumstances  of  the  state,  and  the  per- 
sonal characters  of  their  rulers,  that  without  going  into  the  d«4ail 
of  each  separate  kingdom  and  principality  under  our  protectioa. 
no  definite  opinion  can  be  given.  Regarding  those  general 
which  should  regulate  our  conduct  towards  such  powers,  1 
stated  my  sentiments  very  fully  both  in  the  Political  Hi 
India  and  the  Memoir  on  Central  India.  In  the  latter 
have  observed  that, 

'*  It  n[>[)ears  of  essential  importance  thnt  the  great  change  which 
*'  has  taken  place  in  the  British  empire  m  the  East  should  l>e  fully 
*•  understood.  We  have  been  reluctantly  comi>elled.  by  e*«it» 
**  far  beyond  our  power  to  control,  to  assume  the  duties  of  lofd 
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"  liaramoutit  of  thtit  great  continent;  and  it  is  now  confessud  by 
•*  all,  that  our  dominion  can  rest  upon  no  secure  basis  but  the 
•*  general  tranquillily  of  ln(!ia. 

"  Our  present  condition  is  one  of  apparent  repose,  but  full  of 
•*  Oanger.  With  the  means  we  had  at  our  command,  ihe  work  of 
•*  force  was  comparatively  easy  ;  the  liberality  of  our  governmeat 
••  gave  grace  lo  conquest,  and  men  were  for  the  moment  satisfied 
*•  lo  be  at  the  feet  of  generous  and  humane  conquerors.  Wearied 
•*  with  a  state  of  continued  warfare  and  anarchy,  the  loss  even  of 
**  power  was  hardly  regretted  ;  halcyon  days  were  anticipated,  and 
*•  men  prostrated  ihemselves  in  hopes  of  elevation.  All  these  im- 
"  pressions,  made  by  the  combined  effects  of  power,  humanity,  and 
'•  fortune,  were  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  character  of  our 
**  first  measures.  The  agents  of  government  were  generally  iiidi- 
'•  viduals  who  hnd  acquired  u  name  in  the  scene  in  which  they 
**  Wfte  employed  ;  they  were  unfettered  by  rules,  and  their  acts 
"  were  adapted  to  soothe  the  passions  aud  accord  wiih  the  habits 
**  and  prejudices  of  iho'ie  whom  they  had  to  conciliate,  or  lo  re- 
'*  duce  to  obedience.  Hut  there  are  iniiny  causes  which  openle 
"  to  make  a  period  like  this  one  of  !»hort  dunUion  ;  aud  the 
**  change  to  a  colder  system  of  policy,  and  the  introduction  of  our 
*'  laws  and  regulations  into  countries  immediately  dependent  upon 
"  us,  naturally  excite  agitation  and  alarm :  it  ts  the  hour  in  whirh 
"  men  awake  from  a  dream.  Disgust  and  discontent  succeed  to 
**  terror  and  admiration  ;  and  the  princes,  the  chiefs,  and  all  who 
*'  had  enjoyed  rank  and  influence,  see  nothing  hut  a  system  doom- 
"  ing  them  tu  immediate  decline  and  ultimate  nnnihiiatian. 

"  This  view  of  the  sLi^ecl  njiplies  only  to  the  countries  under 
**  our  immediate  sway.  That  government  of  inJluence  and  control 
*•  which  our  condition  forces  us  to  exercise  over  many  of  our  allies 
*'  and  de[>endents>  presents  more  serious  difTicullies.  These  may 
**  be  mitigated,  though  they  cannot  be  wholly  remo\cd,  by  our 
^'  adopting  the  mean  between  two  extremes  in  our  conduct  towards 
*'  the  native  states  which  are  thus  situated.  We  must  alike  avoid 
"  the  minute  and  vexatious  interference  which  counteracts  the 
"  purf>ose  for  which  we  maintain  ihem  in  existence  by  lessetung 
*'  their  power,  and  consetjuently  their  utility,  and  that  more  bnne- 
**  ful  course  which,  satistied  with  their  fulfilling  the  general  con- 
'^  ditions  of  their  alliuace,  gives  a  blind  su|>port  to  their  authority, 
'*  however  ruinous  its  measures  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
"  and  the  happiness  of  its  inhabitants.  If  policy  requires  that  we 
"  should  govern  a  considerable  part  of  India  through  the  agency 
"  of  its  native  princes  and  chiefs,  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  nil  our 
'^  moral  influence  and  physical  power  to  strengthen  instead  of 
**  weakening  ihese  royal  instruments  of  government.  No  specii- 
*'  lation  of  comparative  im[iro^L'meiit  or  better  administration 
*'  bhould  lead  us  aside  from  this  path.     The  general  good  effected 
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by  our  strictly  following  it  must  always  overbalance  sdt  tocil 
'  benefit  which  could  be  derived  from  a  temporary  denatkni;  tf 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  depart  from  this  course,  it  u 
wiser  to  assume  and  exercise  the  immediate  sovereignty  of  the 
country  than  leave  to  such  mock  and  degradetJ  in!>lruiiieaitsi 
means  of  avenging  themselves  on  a  power  which  haa 
'  them  the  debased  tools  of  its  own  misgovemment.  Those  vfco 
are  the  supporters  of  a  system  that  leaves  u  state  wbich 
overshadowing  friendship  hns  shut  out  from  the  sunshirteoTl 
splendour  which  once  gave  lustre  almost  to  its  ^icesytodie 
own  hand,  to  perish,  unaidcfl  hy  us,  amid  the  ilestmctiov 
has  been  produce<l  by  an  internal  administration  coi 
our  alliance,  can  have  no  rationnl  argument  but  that  Uie 
death  of  such  governments  is  the  best,  because  it  brings 
soonest  to  the  point  nt  which  we  can  (on  groaods  lluu 
admitted  as  legitimate  both  in  India  and  EngbuNl) 
country,  and  give  it  the  benefits  of  our  immediate  rule. 
result,  however,  is  the  very  evil  against  which  we  have  to  gi 
Increase  of  territory  will,  m  spite  of  all  our  efibrts*  come  loo  n- 
pidly ;  but  to  t>e  at  all  safe,  the  march  must  be  eradaal  towaids 
a  crisis  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  idans. 
"  The  cause  which  has  compelled,  and  will  conttntie  bejaodtlt 
others  to  compel  us  to  increase  our  dominioo,  lies  deep  in  the 
character  of  our  power.  ^Ve  have,  whenever  our  antlKwitT  b  id 
question,  no  retreat.  Our  situation  is  unhke  thai  of  a  MUioaal 
government  which  is  associated  in  language,  prejuilices,  hafaks, 
and  religion  with  the  people  it  go^Tms:  this  waat  of  aatiml 
toot  in  the  soil  forces  as  to  adopt  a  cou^^e  of  action,  wiiidi  a 
state,  differently  circumstanced,  mieht  a\x>id.  The  BooMOlyof 
not  injuring  the  impression  upon  wdich  the  %ery  ^Ttniftinn  of 
o«r  aulhoriiy  reatat  obliges  govenuBcnt  to  carry  thgum^  «lal 
tuunmis.  every  dispnte  and  oooleil  irith  the  inhahir— li  of  mm 
own  provinces,  or  those  of  any  state  which  we  [nuinn  TW 
wsnanrrs  of  a  local  oIKoer  whidi  occcasioa  this  nrcawilir  BMy 
be  disapproved  of;  hot  our  naaw  and  metiidancy  tmasx  bcsnp- 
pofted,  and  nctoty  iMut  on  any  leratt  bt  obCaaned ;  far  «e  can- 
not kongenftifonralinagtli  be  even 
1  have  anbseqnsollT.  in  the  saow  novfc«  ■Wsmiid.  **  TW 
tralMMoTntt  ranks  in 
tbaltb* 
Mm 
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'*  that  action  wliich  has  been  precipitateiy  aud  unseasonably 
•*  exciied  in  large  communilies.  These  observations  acquire 
**  great  importance  in  their  apjilicatioti  to  our  Eastern  empire»tbe 
■•  population  of  which  compriiies  all  classes,  frora  the  most  intelli- 
•'  gent  to  the  most  ignorant,  from  the  most  courageous  to  the 
**  mobt  timid;  and  though  these  are  divide*!  by  their  separation 
*'  into  tribes  and  castes,  as  uell  as  by  their  various  dispositions, 
*'  pursuits,  and  qualities,  there  aie  some  general  sympathies  asso- 
"  ciated  with  their  prejudices  and  religion,  which  give  them  a  dis- 
•'  position  to  unite,  and  of  such  feelings  the  more  instructed  part 
*•  of  the  society  know  how  to  tnke  full  advantage  whenever  it  suits 
*'  their  purpose.  The  Mahomedan  priests,  the  Brahmins  and 
"  other  civil  classes^  have  for  ages  been  the  nominal  servants  but 
••  real  masters  of  the  turbulent  and  bold,  but  ignorant  and  super- 
••  stitious,  military  races  of  their  countrymen.  Their  knowledge 
**  how  to  use  this  dangerous  influence  has  been  rendered  complete 
•*  by  frequent  exercise;  and  when  we  consider  what  they  have 
'*  lost  by  the  introduction  and  extension  of  our  dominion,  it  woidd 
•*  be  folly  to  expect  exemption  from  their  ellbrts  to  subvert  it: 
'*  their  success  will  depend  on  the  means  we  place  within  their 
•*  reach. 

'*  We  are  and  must  remain^  frora  the  construction  of  the  so- 
'•  ciety,  completely  sf;parated  from  the  natives  of  India,  and  we 
*'  can  only  defend  ourselves  against  attack  by  preventive  mea- 
"  sures.  and  by  keeping  weapons  frora  the  liands  of  those  who  are 
'•  likely  to  become  our  enemies.  Our  conrlition  docs  not  merely 
*'  limit  the  attainment  of  that  knowledge  which  apjiears  necessary 
**  for  our  safety,  but  ltcom[>els  us  after  we  have  attained  it  to  l>e 
*'  most  cautious  in  its  a[>pl)calion.  Our  suspicion  of  danger  may 
''be  confirmed  by  signs  of  its  approach,  but  we  must  not  even 
*'  then  make  o[)en  preparations  at^aiiisL  it,  for  if  we  ever  appear  to 
'*  doubt  our  own  strength,  it  will  be  doubted  by  others  ;  and  it  it 
"  of  a  character  that  cannot  long  survive  ihe  general  impresbion 
"of  its  durability." 

This  subject  is  fully  treated,  with  reference  to  local  circum- 
stances, in  my  instructions  to  my  assistants  in  Malwa;  but  the 
following  extract  from  these  is  general  in  its  application  to  all 
India:  "  Many  questions  will  occur,  deeply  connected  with  our 
**  reputation  for  good  faith,  which  cannot  be  decided  by  any  exact 
"rules;  but  whenever  that  is  concerned,  the  tone  of  our  feehng 
•'  should  be  very  high  ;  it  is  (he  point  u(jon  which  the  moral  part 
*'of  our  government  of  this  great  empire  hinges,  and  in  these 
*'  countries  where  our  rule  and  control  are  new,  and  in  which  the 
''  inhabitants  cannot  yet  understand  any  explanations  tliat  do  not 
*^  rest  upon  broad  and  obvious  grounds,  the  subject  requires  much 
*'  attention  :  there  are  many  cases  in  which  our  faith,  though  not 
** Specifically  is   virtually  pledged  to  iudividutds.     Ministers^  for 
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"  instance,  of  minor  or  incompetent  princes  or  chiefs,  who  hnvf 
'*  been  hroupht  forward  or  recognized  by  us  in  the  exercise  of 
•'  nuthority,  have  n  claim  upon  our  support  and  consideration. 
'■'  which  nothing  but  bad  conduct  on  their  part  cnn  forfeit,  \Vc 
**  should,  no  doubt,  be  most  cnreful  in  any  interfererice  thalleBli 
"  to  such  obligations;  they  are  only  to  be  incurred  when  a  ne- 
•*  cessity  that  involves  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  coantry 
•*  calls  for  them,  but  they  must  be  sacredly  observed  ;  for  with  a 
"  people  who  look  in  nil  questions  of  government  more  to  person^ 
••  than  systems,  the  abandoTiment,  except  from  gross  miMromluci, 
*'  of  any  individual  who  had  btien  raised  or  openly  protected  by  n> 
*'  would  excite  stronger  feelings  than  the  breach  of  an  article  of  a 
*•  treaty,  and  locally  prove  more  injurious,  us  it  weakens  that  nrl 
•'  ance  upon  our  faith  which  is  the  veiy  foundatioa  of  out 
••  strength. 

**  We  may  rest  satisfied,  while  we  pnrsoe  the  course  I  hair 
*'  stated,  (and  it  is  the  one  to  which  onr  faith  is  almost  in  every 
'*  case  either  directly  or  by  implication  pledged,)  that  we  have. 
"  from  our  paramount  power,  a  very  etTicient  check  over  Mate* 
"  and  tribes  whose  rulers,  ofTicers  and  chiefs,  will  soon  discover 
"  (hut  ihey  can  only  gain  our  favour  and  support  by  good  conduct. 
"  or  forfeit  it  by  bad.  With  such  knowledge,  and  vriih  means 
'*  comparatively  limited,  we  cannot  expect  that  they  will  be  dti- 
•■  posed  to  incur  displeasure,  when  the  terms  on  which  they  can 
•'  gain  approbation  are  so  easy ;  at  least  no  men  posiiesacd  of 
*"  common  sense  and  tliscernment  (qualities  in  which  the  natives 
"  of  India  are  seldom  deficient)  can  be  expected  to  act  in  wirh 
"  a  manner:  but  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  thrir 
'*  conduct  in  this  as  in  all  other  particulars,  will  rest  chiefly  on  (he 
"  value  of  thut  condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  or  rather  left; 
•'  and  in  proportion  as  we  render  it  one  of  comtbrt  and  dignity,  w 
"  will  their  care  be  to  preserve  our  good  opinion  and  to  merit  our 
*'  confidence.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  our  success  in  supporting  their 
"  respectability  that  the  permanence  of  a  system  of  control  ostt 
''  great  and  small  native  states,  such  as  we  have  established  in  this 
"  qunrtiT  of  India,  will  dej)end.  We  have  no  choice  of  meanx  in 
"the  |>erformance  of  this  delicate  and  arduous  part  of  our  duly; 
"  though  the  check  must  be  efficient,  it  should  be  almost  uniieen: 
"  the  effect  ought  to  be  produced  more  by  the  im(>res8ion  than 
"  (he  exercise  of  superior  power.  Our  principal  object  must  be 
'*  to  elevate  the  authorities  to  whom  we  have  left  the  adinintsini- 
*•  tion  of  their  respective  territories  ;  we  must  in  allcaseHofin- 
"  lerference  bring  them  forward  to  their  own  subjects  as  the  pro- 
"  mii]en(  objects  of  respect  anci  obedience  ;  so  far  from  the  agent 
"  attracting  any  to  himself,  he  should  purposely  re(>el  it,  that  it 
"  may  be  given  to  the  ipiarter  where  it  is  wanted,  and  to  which  it 
**  belongs.     When  we  aid  any  \iimce  or  chief  againat  bis  own  iul>- 
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**  jecU,  his  nnme  should  be  exclusively  used,  and  we  bhould  lie 
•"  most  careful  in  making  our  native  agents  and  servants  pay  (he 
'*  full  measure  of  respect  to  every  branch  of  his  administration, 
"  and  continually  be  on  the  watch  to  check  that  dis|>osilion  which 
"  is  inherent  in  them  to  slight  local  authorities,  that  ihey  may  in 
**  the  name  of  their  mnster  liraw  that  attention  to  themselves  which 
**  it  is  quite  essential  should  belong  to  the  officers  of  the  native 
"  government,  ll  is  evident  that  our  control  can  only  be  snpport- 
**  able  to  any  human  being  who  has  the  name  and  appearance  of 
**  power,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised  in  a  general  manner  and  regn- 
'*  latetl  by  the  principles  above  stated.  When  it  descends  to  mi- 
"  nute  checks  and  interference  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  to 
*'  administration  of  justice,  listens  to  the  complaints  of  discon- 
*'  tented,  or  even  aggrieved  individuals,  and  allows  upon  system 
"its  own  native  agents  to  interfere  and  act  in  the  name  of  the 
*'  paramount  state,  the  continuance  of  independent  power  in  any 
'•  shape  to  either  prince  or  chief,  is  not  only  im()olitic,  but  dan- 
"  gerous,  as  his  condition  must  be  felt  by  himself  and  by  all 
"  attached  to  his  person  or  family  as  a  mockery  and  degradation, 
'•  and  the  least  eflect  of  such  feelings  will  be  the  extermuiation  of 
•'  all  motive  to  good  or  great  actions.  For  when  control  is  divested 
•'  of  its  large  and  liheral  character,  and  takes  a  more  minute  shape, 
'•  whatever  merit  beloirgs  to  the  administration  becomes  the  due 
*'  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  exercised,  or  his  agents,  and  the 
'*  nominal  prince  or  his  olTicers  are  degraded  into  suspected  and 
"  incompetent  instruments  of  rule. 

•'In  this  general  outline  of  our  interference  with  the  rulers, 
*'  great  and  small,  of  this  part  of  India,  1  have  dwelt  much  upon 
*•  the  political  considerations  upon  which  it  is  grounded  ;  because 
**  1  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  subject  that  requires 
'*  to  be  so  dee|)!y  studied  and  so  fully  understood  as  this  ahould 
**  be  by  every  subordinate  agent ;  for  there  is  no  point  of  his  duty 
•*  which  is  at  once  so  delicjite  and  arduous,  or  in  which  success  ur 
*'  failure  so  much  depends  upon  individual  exertion.  He  will  be 
"  prompted  to  deviate  from  the  course  prescribed  by  the  action  of 
*•  his  best  feelings  and  by  hopes  of  increasing  his  personal  reputa- 
*'  tion,  but  he  will  be  kept  steady  in  that  course  by  a  knowledge  of 
•*  the  importance  of  those  general  principles  on  which  the  present 
*•  system  rests.  It  is  in  the  performance  of  this  part  of  his  duty 
'*  that  all  which  has  been  said  regarding  manner  and  intercourse 
*'  must  be  in  his  memory ;  for  men  in  the  situation  in  which  those 
•*  are,  wilh  whom  he  must  in  all  cases  of  interference  come  in 
•*  contact,  are  not  to  be  conciliated  to  their  condition,  nor  kept  in 
**  that  lemj^er  towards  the  paramount  authority  which  it  is  neces- 
'•  sary  for  its  interest  they  should  be,  by  mere  correctness  or  strict 
*'  attention  to  justice.  The  native  states  must  be  courted  and 
**  encouraged  to  good  conduct^  aud  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the 
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'*  British  agent  must  be  to  give  their  rulers  a  pride  in  their  admi- 
•*  nistration  ;  to  effect  which  object  he  must  win  to  his  side  uol 
'*  only  the  rulers  themselves,  but  the  principal  and  most  respect- 
**  able  men  of  the  country.  Iiihis  eflbrts  to  gain  the  latter,  however, 
"  he  must  beware  of  depriving  the  local  authority  of  that  public 
*'  opinion  which  is  so  essential  both  as  a  check  to  misrule  and  a 
'*  reward  to  good  government,  but  which  would  cease  to  be  felt 
"  as  either  the  moment  ihe  ties  between  prince  and  subject  were 
'•  seriously  injured  or  broken." 

We  have  long  had  intimate  relations  with  the  Nizam  of  th<' 
Deccan;  our  interference  in  the  internal  rule  of  that  state  has 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years  been  repeatedly  changed,  varying 
with  the  character  of  its  prince  and  thai  of  the  ministers  to  whom 
the  immediate  administration  was  confided.  It  could  hardly,  per- 
haps, have  been  otherwise,  from  local  circumstances,  and  the  wars 
which  have  occurred  since  the  alliance  was  formed;  but  its  effects 
upon  the  country  and  tJie  inhabitants  have  been  very  unhappy; 
and  it  is  desirable,  when  we  have  a  prospect  of  continued  peace, 
that  this  lari;e  state  should  be  governed  by  principk*s  as  settled  and 
defined  as  the  nature  of  such  connexions  will  admit.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  the  state  of  Nagpore,  of  Lucknow,  and  to 
the  government  of  Scindia;  for  though  the  latter  is  not  bound  to 
admit  our  interference  by  any  treaties,  it  is  so  virtually  dependent 
upon  the  British  government,  and  so  surrounded  by  princes  and 
chiefs  under  our  protection,  that  we  cannot,  however  much  we 
may  desire  to  do  so,  abstain  from  taking  a  deep  interest  in  its 
condition,  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  rulers,  inasmuch  as  iheiracts 
may  lead  to  tlie  disturbance  of  the  general  tranquillity  of  India. 

i  was  called  uj>on  by  a  private  letter  from  Lord  W.  Bentinck  to 
give  my  ojiinion  on  the  subject  of  our  interference  at  the  court  of 
the  King  of  Oude,  a  very  short  time  before  1  left  India.  I  cannot 
better  give  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject  than  by  quoting  from 
my  reply.     Referring  to  Lucknow,  1  observed, 

"  Before  entering  upon  any  particular  case,  it  is  most  essential 
''  to  look  through  it  to  fix  our  minds  at  the  commencement  in  a 
•*  decided  manner  upon  the  objects  we  desire  to  attain. 

•*  Supposing  it  to  be  our  object  to  keep  the  internal  administra- 
'*  tion  under  its  native  princes,  you  cannot  expect  that  the  subjects 
**  of  such  a  stale  will  always  have  equal  happiness  and  security; 
*'  that  will  vary  with  the  character  of  princes  and  their  ministers  : 
"  but  if  my  experience  is  correct,  we  may  calculate  that,  protected 
"  as  they  are  from  external  attacks,  and  from  any  very  outrageous 
"  injustice,  by  our  power  and  general  control,  the  inhabitants  of 
'*  the  territories  of  our  allies  have  enjoyed  and  will  enjoy,  as  much 
"  content  and  comfort,  particularly  the  superior  classes,  as  those 
"  of  our  own  provinces.  This  is  contrary  to  common  opinion 
"  and  to  recorded  statements,  but  it  is  my  firm  belief.    Supposing, 
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'*  however,  this  not  to  be  the  cose,  we  must  adopt  a  principle 
"  that  will  go  rapidly  to  the  eslablisliment  of  direct  rule  all  over 
*'  India,  before  we  can  admit  that  our  system  of  government 
•'  being  better,  is  a  legilinaate  ground  for  the  eslabliyhraent  of  our 
*'  authority  over  any  countries  now  govertied  by  native  princes: 
'^  the  maintenance  of  the  Intter,  however,  is  in  my  opinion  at  once 
*'  politic  and  just.  Deprived  of  all  power  to  contend  with  us  in 
•*  war,  they  still  possess  (as  long  as  we  leave  it  to  them)  a  suffi- 
*'  cient  stake  in  the  empire  to  make  them  and  their  adherents  take 
''  an  interest  in  its  tranquillity. 

*■*  Their  kingdoms  and  principalities  offer  an  asylum  and  em- 
'*  ployment  to  classes  of  men  who  could  not  yet  reconcile  tliera- 
**  selves  to  our  mode  of  rule  ;  for  these  reasonb  I  must  dread  the 
"  too  rapid  advancement  of  our  power  over  what  remains  to  na- 
'•  lives,  as  an  evil.  I  am  sickened  with  that  mawkish  morality 
"  that  argues  upon  the  sin  and  inhumanity  of  our  tolerating  abuses 
•*  and  misrule,  which  we  have  the  power  to  correct,  and  in  which, 
•*  from  possessing  that  power  and  not  exercising  it,  we  are  said  to 
*'  become  in  a  degree  implicated:  I  neither  admit  the  facts  nor 
*'  the  deductions.  I  could  mention  provinces  in  every  part  of  our 
•*  territories  in  which  over-assessment,  the  forms  of  llie  Adawlut, 
"  and  inefficient  police,  have  produced  more  discontent,  degnida- 
^*  tion,  and  sutfering  to  the  inhabtcants  than  1  ever  knew  under 
•'  native  governments. 

**  But  supposing  this  not  the  case,  we  cannot  admit  our  right 
"  to  carry  the  privilege  of  giving  advice  and  a  modi  Bed  interfer- 
*•  ence,  stipulated  by  treaty,  to  go,  under  any  circumstances  short 
•*  of  hostilities,  extreme  public  danger,  or  the  violation  of  faith,  to 
"  the  establishment  of  a  right  lo  assume  the  government  of  the 
"  country  with  the  prince  of  which  our  treaties  are  contracted. 
*'  Concluding  these  to  be  your  Lortlship's  sentiments  as  well  as 
'*  mine,  the  question  is  narrowed  as  to  the  best  manner  of  pre- 
*•  serving  the  native  go\ernment  of  Lucknow,  of  seeing  faithfully 
'•  fulfilled  our  positive  engagements,  and  of  ameliorating  the  con* 
"  dition,  or  lessening,  as  far  as  we  have  the  power,  the  sufTcrinf^ 
*•  of  the  subjects  of  an  ally  from  his  weakness  or  tyranny.  We 
*'  cannot  refuse  him  the  aid  he  is  entitled  to  by  treaty,  but  we 
••  have  a  right,  which  should  be  rigidly  maintained,  not  to  allow 
*•  our  aid  to  be  used  for  unjust  purposes  ;  we  cannot  prevent  our 
**  protection  affordmg  him  the  means  of  abusing  power  that  he 
'*  would  not  otherwise  possess,  but  if  his  conduct  is  systematically 
**  bad,  we  may,  on  gootl  grounds,  abstain  from  granting  him  aid ; 
"  our  doing  so  must  effect  some  reform  through  the  distress  and 
**  embarrassment  in  which  he  would  be  involved.  In  the  event, 
"  however,  of  his  not  being  able  to  quell  disturbances'which  he 
"  had  excited,  and  the  general  peace  of  the  country  becoming 
'*  disturbc<l  in   a  degree  (hat  aliected  our  own  provinces,  inter- 
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"  ference  would  l»ecome  unavoidable:  such  a  stateof  aOairs  wouM 
"  render  a  prince  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  obli^tious  of  the 
"  alliance.  But  even  in  this  extreme,  1  would  rather  see  hini 
'•  deprived  of  power,  and  another  placed  upon  the  musnud  or  »s- 
"  sunie  his  territories,  than  attempt  to  govern  them  through  are- 
"  sidency  and  a  minister  in  opposition  to  the  nominal  head  of  the 
"  state.  Our  condition  forces  us  uf»on  many  expedients  of  admt- 
'*  nistration,  and  this  latter  has  been  often  tried  ;  but  1  nm  quiip 
*^  satisfied  that  unless  in  cases  of  a  minor  of  acknowledgtxl  natiinl 
"  imbecility,  it  is  from  many  causes  the  very  worst  species  of  rule 
**  that  can  be  adopted,  both  as  it  affects  the  temper  and  happioets 
*'  of  the  people,  and  the  good  name  of  the  British  government'' 

After  detailing  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  appeared  to  be 
best  adapted  to  actual  circumstances  at  Lucknow,  I  concluded  by 
observing,  whatever  measures  are  adopted,  *'  will,  after  all,  in  a 
"  great  degree,  depend  upon  the  agent  who  has  to  carrj'  ihera 
''into  execution.  If  a  weak  man,  the  tempting  scene  n  ill  lead 
"  all  to  impose  upon  his  weakness  ;  if  able^  but  not  concdialing  ia 
"  his  manner  or  temper,  he  will,  by  constantly  fretting  lhem,pUce 
"  the  king  and  court  in  array  against  him  ;  if  difficult  of  acces. 
*'  and  a  Bahndcr*,  he  will,  whatever  be  his  experience  and  know- 
**  ledge,  certJiinly  fail  in  doing  more  than  persuading  government 
"  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  crown  to  llie  king  of  Oude,  but 
"  of  making  the  British  representative  ^1ce^oy  over  him.  If  the 
'•  resident  adds  to  efficiency,  from  other  qualifications,  humility  of 
*'  heart,  kindness  of  manner,  and  is  easy  at  all  periods  of  persootl 
"  access,  he  will  eventuaily  work  reform  in  the  worst  ai'  natiw 
"  courts ;  but  he  must  keep  aloof  from  all  intrigue  ;  he  must  hear 
*'  no  complaints  beyond  what  his  duty  absolutely  requirei, 
"  of  the  native  ruler  and  his  minister;  he  must  give  no  pn\ate 
*' audiences,  and  be  content  to  make  many  sacrifices  to  i 
"  good  feelings  and  confidence.  Such  a  man,  if  he  conduct 
"  intercourse  wiih  a  ruler  and  his  minister  himself,  although  au 
"  assistant,  and  has  great  tclerntion  for  the  deviations  of  native 
*'  princes  and  their  ministers  from  what  we  deem  the  right  path, 
"  may  be  trusted  in  close  contact  with  a  native  court ;  but  in  the 
*'  condition  these  princes  and  ministers  are,  and  our  altcrt^d  reU- 
"  lions,  1  should,  on  the  whole,  prefer  the  resident's  being  at  some 
"  distance,  if  that  was  not  attended  with  a  great  diminution  of  hi» 
*'  means  of  performing  his  indispensable  duties ;  it  will  afford  bs 
'*  better  chance  of  preserving  the  native  state  alive.  U  sul»t 
**  our  reputation  to  less  injury,  for  where  evil  measures  are  ad 
**  that  we  cannot  prevent,  it  gives  us  political  strength  in 
"  trast  instead  of  mixing  our  name  with  misrule.*' 


*  Tliis  native  title,  as  apjilictl  \\ac,  mcuis  oue  that  i»  fund  uf  ivnooAl  \Hmvx  -u*.' 
dijjiU/. 
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V.  What  have  been  the  Hnancial  elfecta  of  the  conquests, 
and  of  the  changes  or  enlargements  of  our  political  rela- 
tions which  have  been  made  since  1813  ?  to  be  exhibited 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

Ist,  Increased  or  decreased  Revenue  or  Tribute. 

2d.  Increased  or  decreased  charge  of  Civil  Adminis- 
tration. 

3d,  Increased  or  decreased  appropriation  of  Military 
Force. 

4th.  Increased  or  decreased  risk  of  External  or  Internal 
Hostility. 

As  a  general  reply  to  this  qucrj*,  which  relates  to  the  financial 
effects  of  our  conquests,  I  can  only  slate  ihat  1  know  of  no  war  in 
India,  into  which  we  have  entered  within  the  period  of  my  expe- 
rience, (and  that  extends  to  nearly  fifty  years,)  which  we  could 
have  avoided,  except  at  the  hazard  of  our  safety,  or  that  of  the 
allies  whom  we  were  bound  to  protect  ^  nor  could  we,  while  ex- 
posed to  such  hazards,  venture  on  reducing  our  armies;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  l)een  during  peace  obliged  to  fit  out  and  keep 
in  the  held  large  and  expensive  bodies  of  men  to  check  and  re- 
strain the  restless  ambition  of  native  princes,  and  rhe  daring 
excesses  of  [ilunderers.  i  mean  particularly  the  Mahomedau 
sovereigns  of  Mysore,  Hyder  and  1  ippoo ;  the  Mahratta  states, 
and  the  Pindarrics.  The  latter  were  a  vast  predatory  horde  gene- 
rated by  former  wars,  and  governed  by  principles  hostile  to  all 
civilized  or  tranquil  rule.  This  great  body  of  plunderers  were  so 
intermingled  with  other  governments,  upon  whose  weakness  they 
had  usurpe<l,  or  with  whom  lltey  were  secretly  leagued,  that  their 
progress  (which  was  that  of  crime  and  devastation)  could  alone 
have  been  arrested  by  (he  British  government  That  govern- 
ment, nevertheless,  in  obedience  to  maxims  of  policy  strongly 
inculcated  from  England,  wasted  millions  upon  a  system  of  <le- 
fence  which,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  was  found  to  have  all 
the  expenses  of  war.  without  any  of  those  benefits  which  result 
from  its  success.  When  forced  into  the  contest  against  these  law- 
less freebooters,  the  combination  which  had  been  secretly  formed 
against  our  power  by  many  of  the  Mahratta  states,  was  gradually 
developed  ;  hence  the  war  took  a  larger  scope,  and  terminated  in 
establishing  our  supremacy  upon  a  footing  which  has  enabled  us 
recently  to  make  great  reductions  in  our  military  establishments. 
In  thus  expressing  myself,  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  Home 
Government,  whose  conduct  was  actuated  by  the  most  honourable 
motives.  They  were  naturally  desirous  to  avert,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible^ the  necessity  of  entering  upon  a  course  of  operations  which 
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they  foresaw  must  involve  extension  of  territorial  dominion,  and 
the  rauUijilication  of  our  politicnl  alliances. 

Accurate  iiifarmation  on  the  first,  aecondj  and  third  specifca- 
tions  of  the  fifth  query,  must  be  obtained  from  your  records. 
With  respect  to  the  fourth,  I  shall  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  my 
sentiments.  The  hazard  of  external  attack  is  upon  tlie  North- 
western parts  of  India,  '^Vhe  danger  is,  1  conceive,  less  from  any 
Asiatic  power  than  from  Russia  advancing  into  Tartary.  or  esta- 
blishing such  an  influence  over  Persia  as  would  enable  her  to  use 
Asiatic  states  ais  aids  and  instruiuerits  in  the  invasion  of  India.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  dan^r  is  proximate,  but  it  is  one 
which  we  should  never  cease  to  contemplate  as  possible  ;  and 
without  incurring  unnecessary  expense,  we  shouhl  suit  our  means 
of  defence  lo  those  of  eventual  attack.  I  have,  in  my  letter  to 
Lord  W.  Beiitinck,  which  forms  a  number  of  my  reply  to  your 
letter  on  the  military  branch  of  the  Indian  government,  given  my 
opinion  as  lo  the  military  lines  of  defence  which  1  would  recom- 
mend tu  be  mumtaiiied,  and  to  be  connected  with  roads  along  our 
Western  frontier.  The  survey  of  the  Indus  by  the  officer  1  de* 
puled  to  Lahore,  in  conformity  with  orders  from  England,  adds 
much  to  our  information  on  this  subject.  I  have  not  had  ^access 
to  Captain  Burne's  report,  but  from  what  I  have  learned  of  its 
contents,  I  conclude  that  while  it  shows  that  there  is  more  facility 
than  was  believed  for  a  Northern  enemy  reaching  the  banks  of  | 
the  Indus,  it  ascertains  the  perfect  practicability  of  navigating 
that  river  with  steam  to  a  very  great  distance,  as  also  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  Punjab.  This  is  a  most  important  fact  in  every  I 
respect,  and  in  none  more  than  our  defence  of  India  ;  besides  the 
easy  transport  of  force  from  the  port  of  Bombay  to  every  point 
ujjoii  the  river,  it  establishes  the  facility  of  rapid  communication 
between  the  Western  extremes  of  the  territories  of  Bombay  and 
the  North-western  stations  of  Bengal,  which  would  enable  us  to 
combine,  at  a  period  of  emergency,  in  fewer  days  than  it  would 
now  take  months,  our  military  means  of  defence. 

The  [>eriod  is  E  hope  distant,  and  may  perhaps  never  arrive, 
when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  hght  for  our  empire  of  India  od 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  ;  but  the  navigation  of  that  river  will,  I 
hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  open,  through  successful 
negotiation  with  those  who  possess  its  banks,  to  commercial 
enterprize  ;  and,  in  affording  protection  to  this  new  branch  of  ■ 
commerce,  we  shall  gradually  jjrepare  the  means  of  opposing  any  I 
such  danger  as  that  which  has  been  alluded  to,  if  it  should  ever 
occur.  1  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to  my  late  Minutes 
regarding  Bagdad  and  Persia,  as  well  as  the  Arab  tribes  of  the 
Gulph  and  the  Ked  Sea.  The  importance  of  maintaining  an 
establishment  of  steam-vessela  at  Bombay,  for  the  mere  purpose 
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of  rupiil  communication  with  En;2:ljind  uii<!  other  quarters,  is  not, 
I  believe,  disputed  ;  nor  is  the  ^reat  benefit  which  may  result 
from  their  employment  as  vessels  of  war,  in  suppressing  piracy, 
or  other  services,  doubted.  The  facility  and  extent  to  which  the 
Bussorah  river  and  the  Tij^ris  can  be  navif^ated  by  steam,  is  fully 
ascertained,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to  survey  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  to  these  is  now  added  the  Indus.  No  man  can  look  at 
a  map  without  being  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  our  possessing 
the  means  of  promptly  resisting  any  approaching  danger  in  these 
quarters;  and  it  appears  indispensably  necessary  to  this  object, 
that  the  steam  branch  of  the  Indian  navy  should  be  (1  mean  the 
officers)  competent  to  the  duty  of  engineers*  as  well  as  of  sailors  : 
some  of  them  have  alremly  qualified  themselves  to  net  in  that 
capacity  ;  but  the  system  should  be  perfect,  and  it  can  be  made 
so  without  increase  of  expense.  A  knowledge  of  the  habits,  pre- 
judices, and  lant^uajjes  of  the  natives  is  as  essential  to  the  Euro- 
pean officers  of  the  Indian  nnvy  as  to  those  of  our  army  ;  and 
native  seamen  mixed  with  Europeans  are  as  necessary  for  the 
protection  and  defence  of  the  western  parts  of  our  eastern  empire, 
as  native  trooj>s  are  for  other  quarters.  1  have  stated  my  reasons 
roost  fully  on  (his  subject  in  my  Minute  of  the  28th  of  October, 
18CJ0,  and  can  only  add,  with  reference  to  your  present  question, 
that  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  this  local  and 
efficient  force  by  his  mfljesly's  ships,  it  will  not  only  be  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  efficient,  but  dejirive  Ihat  quarter  of  India  of  one 
of  its  best  means  of  jruarding  against  external  attack.  These 
sentiments,  of  the  correctness  of  which  I  am  positive,  from  local 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  have  no  reference  to  the 
acknowledged  superiority  of  his  majesty's  navy,  whose  services 
must  always,  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  be  called  for  hi  aid  of  local 
means  of  defence  ;  my  opinions  refer  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Indian  na\7  ;  to  a  familiarity  with  seas,  rivers,  and  shores,  where 
this  branch  is  employed  ;  to  that  knowledge  of  the  lani;ua<;es  of 
the  natives,  which  they  are  ohlio;ed  to  attain,  in  order  to  conciliate 
uncivilized  tribes,  prompt  to  otlence  and  revenge  ;  to  that  implicit 
obedience  to  all  orders  of  the  local  government,  under  whom  they 
are  wholly  placed  ;  to  their  being  inured  to  the  almost  insufferable 
heats  to  which  they  are  often  exposed,  and  which,  in  so  many 
cases,  have  proved  fatal  to  those  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  ; 
hut,  above  all,  to  the  constant  chaii^^e  of  commanders  ami  officers 
of  vessels,  which,  from  the  constitution  of  his  majesty's  navy, 

*  The  necessity  of  iostnicting  connnUsioned  offioen  ia  the  duty  of  en^neera  of 
fttttAin  vinaela  ia  acknovrledf^ed,  and  Ihesysttni  has  curoTnt-nced  in  hii  majt'itty's  narr. 
I  a  lodta  it  is  in(lispeus:ible.  Tlie  great  expense  of  sending  cnginetTS  frum  KncUod  ; 
thrir  want  of  lanf^age  to  instnici  or  direct  others  ;  their  loss  oF  hfnlth  from  climate, 
■ud  the  too  freqiieal  irregular  habits,  renders  coofideace  ia  this  dut  buardoua  at  all 
time*,  and  particularly  on  occurrence  of  wars. 
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must  take  place.  This  would  of  Itself  be,  in  my  opinion*  in 
insuperable  bar  to  the  substitution  of  the  king^s  for  the  Indian 
navy,  for  the  king's  officers  could  never  be  expected  to  learn  the 
lan^uagi^s,  nor  become  acquainted  witli  the  usages  and  prvjudicfs 
of  the  natives,  acquirements  indispensable  (o  fit  them  for  ibetr 
local  duties.  I  need,  however,  say  no  more  upon  this  part 
of  our  means  of  defence,  being  quite  satisGed,  that  uhen  the 
subject  ^undergoes  that  investigation  to  which  all  the  establiali- 
ments  of  India  are  now  submitted,  sufficient  facts  will  appear  oo 
record,  and  sufficient  further  evidence  will  be  given,  if  required, 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  maintaining  and  elevating,  instead  of 
destroying  or  lowering,  this  essential  local  branch  of  our  force  in 
that  country. 

With  respect  to  internal  hostility,  our  exemption  from  it  mast 
depend  us  much  upon  the  shape  and  ciianicter  of  our  rule  u 
upon  any  military  force  that  our  revenues  will  admit  us  to  sup- 
port fur  the  general  protection  of  those  vast  territories  now  sub- 
ject to  our  sway.  India  ever  has  and  ever  will  abound  in  boU 
and  ambitious  men,  and  our  danger  from  these  will  increase  in 
proportion  as  our  system  shall  destroy  the  princes  and  cbicfc 
about  whom  many  of  the  elements  we  have  most  to  fear  are  dov 
at  repose  ;  and  it  is  a  conviction  of  this  fact  which  has  made  me 
the  constant  advocate  for  maintaining  all  we  can  of  a  natin 
aristocracy.  My  sentiments  upon  this  subject  are  very  fully  stated 
in  the  pa[tcrs  on  Nuzzernna,  which  are  before  the  Committee  oo 
India  alFairs.  1  however  bog  leave  to  subjoin  an  extrftci  from 
my  Mmute  of  the  I2th  November,  1829. 

•'  It  is  a  too  common  usage  (I  observe  in  that  document^  to 
"  abamlon  in  despair,  our  efforts  to  reform  petty  princes  and  chicfc 
"  from  their  idle  and  hiwless  habits,  and  to  consider  them  as  ine- 
*'  claimable  from  their  condition  to  that  of  good  and  attached  saH- 
*' jecls  and  dependents.  There  is  no  branch  of  our  Indian  adini- 
"  nistration  in  which  I  have  had  more  experience  or  have  more 
"  studied,  and  1  must  alhrm  my  belief,  that  we  have  failed  roocf 
**  from  causes,  on  which  I  shall  here  only  very  shortly  remark. 
'*  than  from  the  impossibility  or  even  difficulty  of  effecting  the 
*'  object.  We  are  generally  fixed  in  the  belief  of  our  own  supe- 
"  riority,  and  repose  too  great  confidence  in  our  native  senants. 
"  to  have  that  patience  and  forbearance,  and  to  make  the  allon- 
**  anccs  that  are  required  for  the  errors  of  those  we  desire  to  re- 
"  claim.  We  too  often  expect  and  enforce  a  sudden  conformity  to 
"  a  system  of  rule,  that  is  opposed  to  every  exist  ine;  feehng  and 
"  prejudice  of  the  party  from  whom  it  is  exacted.  Where  this  a 
'•  not  the  cose,  and  a  more  tolerant  system  is  establibhed,  stdt 
•'  men's  faults  and  crimes  are,  from  the  nature  of  our  govemmeot, 
"  recorded  against  them ;  and  men  are  often,  on  (he  statement  of 
''  an  agent,  who  may  be  inexperienced  in  such  inatterB  or  mitiu- 
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••  forrned,  driven  to  acts  of  contumacy  or  opposition  to  govern- 
•'  menl ;  and  these  acts,  which,  according  to  their  experience 
'•  and  habits,  were  but  venial  offences,  are,  when  construed  by  the 
"  more  severe  maxims  of  our  rule»  inexpiable  crimes.  In  this 
**  mode  I  have  known  chief  after  chief  fall  before  a  general  and 
•*  unbending  system.'*' 
•  ****  «  •  * 

**  I  am  quite  sensible  i  may  be  accused  by  many  of  mixing  on 
"  this  and  other  occasions,  too  much  of  feeling  for  individuals 
"  with  questions  of  policy ;  but  if  this  is  a  fault.  I  can  only  state 
"  it  is  one  to  which  I  attribute  much  of  that  success  that  haa 
"  attended  my  efforts  in  the  public  service:  I  have  endeavoured 
'*  through  life,  and  shall  as  long  as  I  am  employed,  to  mitirrnte 
'•  what  I  deem  the  evil  effects  produced  by  a  cold  and  inflexible 
••  policy ;  which,  substituting  in  all  cases  attention  to  principles 
"  for  consideration  of  persons,  runs  counter  to  the  feelings  and 
**  usages  of  natives." 

I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  importanton  which  you  have  asked  my  opinion, 
by  again  quoting  from  the  same  document  lo  which  I  have  just 
referred.  Alluding  to  the  limited  application  of  the  principles 
calculated  to  preserve  a  native  aristocracy  in  the  countries  re* 
cently  conquered  from  the  Peishwa,  I  observed — 

"  The  points  agitated  in  the  course  of  this  Minute  are  mnch 
"  limited  as  to  local  effect,  but  most  important  principles  have 
•*  become  involved  in  the  discussion  :  these  indeed  are  connected 
"  with  the  considerations  of  policy  that  relate  to  the  present 
'*  and  future  welfare  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Various  opinions 
"  prevail  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  can  be  best  governed  and 
"  maintained.  Some  look  to  increase  of  revenue,  from  its  fur- 
•'  niahing  the  means  of  paying  a  great  and  adequate  force,  as 
"  being  the  simplest  and  surest  mode  of  presening  our  power: 
**  but  an  army  chiefly  composed  of  natives  of  the  country  we 
•*  desire  to  keep  in  subjection,  may  prove  a  two-edged  sword  ; 
**  and,  besides^  history  informs  us,  that  though  armies  are  the 
•'  sole  means  of  conquering  a  country,  they  never  were  the  sole 
"  or  even  the  chief  means  of  preserving  it.  Others  look  to  colo- 
'•  nization  as  a  source  of  great  strength.  India  has  benefited  and 
'•  will  benefit  still  further  from  the  introduction  itito  its  |>orts,  and 
"  some  of  its  most  fruitful  provinces,  of  the  capital,  enterprize.  and 
"  science  of  Europeans;  but  no  sprinkling  of  our  countrymen 
'*  and  their  descendants,  if  allowed  to  colonize,  to  which  we  can 
*'  ever  look,  would  render  them  a  support  upon  which  we  could 
"  rely  for  the  preservation  of  this  empire  ;  that  must  ever  depend 
'•  upon  our  success  in  attaching  our  native  subjects,  and  above 
'*  aJJ,  the  higher  and  more  influential  classes  :  the  task  is  for 
*'  many  reasons  arduous  and  difficult,  but  it  must  t>e  accomplished, 
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"  or  our  empire,  on  iU  present  extended  basis,  will  be  weak  and 
'*  insecure  ;  no  sacrifices  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  great  to 
"effect  this  object;  and  it  must  be  pursued  with  unremitlln^ 
*'  perseverance  in  every  quarter  of  our  dominions,  varying  in  its 
**  mode  according  to  the  actual  character  and  construction  of  the 
**  community." 

To  those  who  have  only  seen  part  of  our  vast  territories,  and 
who  have  not  personally  observed  the  more  turbulent  and  untract- 
able  tribes  nnd  natives  who  are  now  subject  to  our  general  rule,  k 
has  appeared,  that  we  should  best  raise  an  aristocracy  by  promot- 
ing to  it  natives  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  tbe  public 
service.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  ambition  of  those  w 
employ  should  be  pointed  to  objects  of  such  honourable  axnbitioa> 
and  they  have  been  so  by  that  admirable  institution  of  the  privi- 
leged claiises  of  the  Deccan,  which  was  formed  by  the  wisclom  of 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  my  predecessor  in  the  governmeut  of  Bombay; 
but  this  instiluLion  would  have  been  a  mea^:^  one,  and  wboll; 
inadequate  to  the  object,  had  it  not  included  in  its  several  cLaases 
the  highest  and  most  respectable  chiefs  of  the  Deccan  ;  in 
accordance  with  whose  feelings  and  wishes  it  was  formed,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  levelling  forms  and  rules  of  our  courts  of  law, 
to  which  they  have  a  deep  and  unconquerable  repugnMkoe. 
Treating  of  the  value  of  their  association  m  tliis  class.  1  ■■! 
again  refer  to  the  document  before  noticed. 

**  AVith  regard  to  the  effects  of  this  measure  upon  our  local  and 
*•  general  intereiits,  it  would  certauily  retard  the  ful&lment.  if  it 
"  did  not  altogether  destroy  those  hopes  which  we  now  entertain  of 
**  our  being  able  to  preserve  a  native  aristocracy  in  this  part  of 
'*  India.  The  maintenance  of  the  Jagheerdars  and  Sirdars  io  tbar 
'*  present  stations,  besides  other  advantages,  is  quite  essential  to  eo* 
'<  able  us  to  raise  to  that  rank  and  consideration  we  desire,  those  «bo 
'*  distinguish  themselves  in  the  public  service  ;  for  if  the  nipicicn 
"  intionsof  thehigh  families  who  now  belong  to  the  first  andsecood 
"  classes  of  the  privileged  orders  of  the  Deccan,  fall  one  by  poe 
"  before  our  sybtem  of  rule,  that  institution  will  lose  what  gii^it 
*'  value  and  elevation.  The  Jagheerdars  and  Sirdars  are,  in  the 
*' estimation  of  their  countrymen,  a  hereditary  nobility,  lowborn 
*^  proud  aucestry  and  possession  of  land  for  generations,  give  con- 
*'  sequence,  and  it  is  the  association  with  them  that  is*  prized  by 
"  those  we  raise  to  inferior  grades  of  the  same  order.  Is  not  llm 
*•  natural  ?  What  is  the  principal  claim  of  the  peerage  in  our  own 
"  country  ?     Is  it  not  to  be  of  the  same  order  with  the  Hovarb 

*  1  bave  stated  in  my  minuto  of  the  Sd  of  Ocluber,  1629,  haw  ■treairly  Ihia  fK^wf 
tiperated,  on  the  reccui  occjuioo  ot  invvsting  untive  ofBcvrf  ym''   *'  '^  uf  ILiUMbik 

tltctrDior,  who  wns  raised  to  the  third  cloaacs,  and  priied   it 
"  I  am  now,  (uid  Subadar  Major  PunerunEing,  one  of  Uu 
ditra  uf  thtanny)  oa  a  fooliog  nith  JaghMrdora  and  ^irdata.' 
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*•  aud  the  Percys  ?  Did  the  wonderful  successes  of  Bonaparte,  or 
•*  the  heroic  achievements  of  his  generals,  raise  them  abave  this 
*"  feeling  ?  Associations  and  alliances  were  sought  %vith  conquered 
*'  princes,  and  impoverishtd,  but  noble  and  uncient  families.  It 
"  was  in  them  an  extorted  conopliance  with  feelings  and  prejudices 
*'  which  all  the  boasted  philosophy  of  the  age  has,  fortunately  for 
'*  society,  not  been  able  to  eradicate. 

"  The  feelings  and  prejudices  above  stated  are  much  stronger 
•*  in  India  than  in  Europe,  and  the  condition  and  character  of 
**  the  inhabitants,  and  the  nature  of  our  rule,  make  it  more  diffi- 
"  cult  to  conciliate  them  ;  but  this  difTiculty  may,  in  n  great  de- 
'*  gree,  be  overcome.  It  might  have  been  of  comparatively  slight 
"  consequence  to  overcome  it  in  the  early  stages  of  our  power,  for 
"  those  who  did  not  like  our  rule  could  go  elsewhere ;  but  a  few 
*'  years  have  worked  a  wonderful  change  in  the  state  of  India. 
"  The  wars  to  which  we  have  been  com|>eIlGd,  from  our  condition, 
*'  have  left  us  sole  sovereigns  of  that  vast  country,  but  they  have 
"  involved  us  in  great,  though  not  irretrievable,  embarrassment. 
"  The  pressure  of  financial  difficutlies  recommends  every  measure 
*'  which  promises  immediate  relief;  but  that,  to  be  permanent, 
"  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  future  annexation  of  territory,  but 
"  in  the  improvement  of  what  we  possess,  in  the  reduction  of 
••  offices,  and  in  the  general  revision  and  reduction  of  our  esta- 
"  blishments.  To  enable  us  to  effect  these  objects,  we  must  not 
"  cast  away  one  iota  of  good  feeling  or  motive  for  allegiance  that 
***  exists,  or  which  we  have  a  prospect  of  creating,  in  the  minds  of 
"  our  native  subjects.  We  must  maintain,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
"  power,  the  higgler  orders  of  the  community  ;  for  on  their  being 
"  conciliated  to  our  rule,  the  future  peace  of  this  empire  must 
*'  greatly  depend,  and  with  it  our  power  to  lessen  the  expenses  of 
•'  Its  government.*' 

VI.  How  far  have  the  principles  of  justice  and  expediency 
been  adhered  to  ? 

In  answer  to  the  Sixth  Query,  I  mast  state,  that  within  the 
scope  of  my  experience  I  know  no  instance  of  the  principles  of 
justice  being  departed  from,  much  less  those  of  expediency.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  known  the  latter  consulted  at  the  hazard  of 
impressions  unfavourable  to  our  character,  but  not  in  a  degree 
Ibat  could  be  termed  injustice.  I  must,  however,  add,  that  such 
cases  have  been  very  rare ;  and  I  have  seriously  regretted  their 
occurring,  being  satisfied  that,  in  a  government  like  India,  no 
temporary  object  can  warrant  us  in  weakening  impres&ioos  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  power. 

VII.  How  far  have  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the 
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Indian  army  been  regulated  by  n  due  altention  to  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  our  pohtical  po&ition  aod 
relations,  and  to  their  actual  condition  with  reference  to 
the  forces  belonging  to  native  states  on  whose  aid  we 
could  depend,  or  against  whose  hostility  or  iDsubordination 
we  have  to  guard  ? 

As  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
your  Seventh  Query,  1  should  say,  that  the  distribution  of  oar 
forces  has  been  regulated  by  every  attention  to  the  coasideratioai 
which  you  have  stated. 

VI IL  How  far  have  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several 
residencies  and  agencies  been  regulated  so  as  to  secare 

efficiency  and  economy  ? 

In  answer  to  the  Eighth  Query,  I  can  state,  with  full  know- 
ledge, that  the  late  regulation  of  the  civil  establishments  of  om 
residencies,  has  been  made  with  the  strictest  attention  to  economy, 
and  I  should  almost  fear  that,  in  some  instances,  this  principle 
may  operate  injuriously  to  efficiency  ;  but  the  pressure  of  financisl 
difticiilties  required  every  effort:  and  should  reductions  in  tbis 
branch  have  been  carried  too  far^  a  remedy  no  doubt  will  be 
applied. 

IX.  How  far  have  the  residents  and  agents  been  solijeci  to 
the  necessary  checks  ? 

In  answer  to  the  Ninth  Query,  I  can  only  state,  thst  the  resi- 
dents and  agents  employed  in  the  political  branch,  are  selected  ai 
persons  in  whom  complete  confidence  is  reposed  ;  they  are,  bow- 
ever,  subject  to  mniiy  checks,  though  not  so  minute  as  those 
which  are  applied  to  oQicers  employed  in  the  ordinary  branchfs 
of  administration.  A  very  salutary  effect  would,  in  this  instaticf. 
be  produced,  by  the  proposed  change  in  the  shape  of  our  local 
rule,  which  I  shall  explain  in  my  reply  to  your  next  query. 

X.  How  far  has  the  existing  system  of  government  or  home 
direction  and  control  been  successful,  or  calculated  to 
succeed,  in  maintaining  the  requisite  vigour,  coi 
promptitude,  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several 
of  government,  direction,  control,  or  influence;  and  (i 
any)  what  change  is  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  home  or  of  the  Indian  government  r 

I  have  treated  the  subject  of  the  government  at  home  in  iht 
second  volume  of  my  Political  History  of  India,  and  I  am  not  itt 
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present  prepared  to  offer  any  additional  observations  on  that 
branch  of  your  inqiur}\  With  respect  to  a  reconstruction  of  our 
locid  rule  in  India,  1  ana  of  opinion,  that  from  the  complete 
change  in  our  condition  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  such  a  mea- 
sure is  urgently  required  i  and  that  the  board  maybe  in  full 
possession  of  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  I  transmit  n  copy  of  a 
letter*  which  I  wrote  to  Lord  \V.  Benttnck  immediately  previous 
to  my  leaving  India ;  and  in  further  illu^itration  of  the  plan  therein 
proposed,  1  shall  conclude  this  letter  by  a  quotation  from  my 
address  to  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  ilatetl  25th 
April,  1827,  which  has  relation  to  a  plan  then  proposed  for  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Rajpootana. 

This  plan,  I  observed,  "  Is  the  same  in  substance  and  in  priu- 
"  ciple  as  that  which  I  formerly  brought  before  the  governor- 
"  general  in  council,  and  the  adoption  of  which  1  repeatedly 
"  urged  upon  his  Lordsl>ip  dnriuji  the  last  year  of  my  residence 
'*  in  India.  My  opinions  upon  the  subject  coincided  at  that 
"  period  with  those  of  the  hif^hest  public  authorities  both  in  India 
'*  and  in  England:  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  causes  which, 
"  under  such  circumstances,  led  to  successive  expedients  instead 
**  of  a  permanent  system.  SuIIice  it  to  say^  thai  the  difliculties 
•'  of  establishing  such  a  system  will  be  increased  by  delay.  We 
"  must  not,  if  such  be  our  object,  allow  any  minor  obstacles  to 
••  obstruct  its  fulfilment ;  and  in  our  efforts  to  effect  this,  we  should 
•'  look  more  to  ultimate  than  immediate  benefits  from  the  mea- 
•' sures  we  adopt.  We  must,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  policy, 
••  view  with  a  wise  and  liberal  toleration  the  errors,  the  prejudices, 
"  and  the  vices  which  belong  to  native  rule  in  its  best  shape,  and 
**  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  lo  be  hurried,  by  the  pt^rsonal 
"  inefficiency  or  defective  institutions  of  those  whom  we  desire  to 
•'  reform,  into  a  substitution  of  our  own  agents  and  establishments: 
*'  the  latter  have,  no  doubt,  many  excellencies,  but  they  have  also 
*'  serious  defects;  (hey  are  destructive  of  all  native  rank  and  autho- 
"  rily.  The  inherited  rights  of  chiefs  and  the  cherished  allegiance 
"  of  their  followers  are  all  swept  away  ;  and  ties  and  feeling?!,  which 
"  originally  constituted  the  strongest  links  of  social  order  and 
♦*  peace,  being  outraged  and  broken,  are  converted  into  elements 
**  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves 
**  that  the  future  operation  of  this  system  of  government  will  be 
**  attended  with  as  few  evils  as  it  has  heretofore  been.  The  sub- 
stitution of  our  government  for  the  misrule,  oppression,  and 
anarchy  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  was  hailed  by 
those  of  our  new  subjects  whose  habits  were  commercial 
and  agricultural ;  while  the  warlike  and  turbulent  part  of  the 
population  found  employment  and  subsistence  in  the  services 
of  princes,  whose  territories  had  not  yet  l>een  subdued  by  our 
arms.  But  in  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  there  is  no  longer 
*  Seepage  176. 
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"  any  escape  from  subjection  to  our  direct  rule,  inQuence,  or 
"  control. 

'*  The  rise  of  our  a^itonishing  power  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the 
"  great  majority  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  continue  to  mait^ 
"  favourable  cooipari&ons  between  our  government  and  that  of 
*'  their  late  masters;  but.  in  a  very  short  |»eriod.  none  will  remain 
"  who  can  derive  consolation  from  such  recollections ;  and  we 
"are  not  warranted  by  the  history  of  India,  nor  indeed  by  that 
"  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  in  reckoning  upon  the  possi- 
*•  bility  of  preserving  an  empire  of  such  a  magnitude*  by  a  system 
"  which  excludes,  as  ours  does,  the  natives  from  every  station  of 
"  hi<;h  rank  and  honourable  ambition.  Least  of  all  would  such  a 
"  system  be  compatible  with  the  plans  now  in  progress  for  spread- 
"  ing  instruction  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  if  these  plans  are  not 
"  associated  with  the  creation  of  duties,  that  will  employ  the 
"  minds  which  we  enlighten,  we  shall  only  prepare  elements  that 
"will  hasten  the  destruction  of  our  empire.  If  we  do  not  use 
*'  the  knowledge  which  we  impart,  it  will  be  employed  against  us ; 
*'  and  a  conviction  of  this  truth  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
**  every  measure,  which  can  prepare  the  way  for  granting  to  the 
**  natives  a  greater  share  than  they  have  yet  enjoyed  in  the  govern- 
"  ment. 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  commonplace 
"  arguments,  which  have  so  often  been  brought  forward,  to  prove 
"  the  necessity  of  an  almost  exclusive  employment  of  Europeans 
"  in  high  and  respectable  stations.  The  numerous  advocates 
"  who  are  (professionally*  I  might  say.)  arrayed  against  every 
"  other  system,  have  hitherto,  and  will,  1  fear,  unless  very  de- 
"  cided  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  continue  to  beat  down  the 
"  opinion  of  the  few.  whose  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to 
"  take  a  more  enlarged  view  of  this  question,  and  to  consider  it 
"  as  one,  not  of  local,  but  of  imperial  policy. 

"  The  facts  which  are  so  continually  reiterated  of  native  pliancy. 
*'  dishonesty  and  corruption,  so  far  from  forming  objections  to 
"  their  employment,  are  in  my  mind  only  proofs  of  its  necessity. 
"  Are  we  to  abandon  in  despair,  on  account  of  their  weakness  or 
"  depravity,  the  project  of  their  reformation  and  improvement? 
"  And  can  we  think  it  possible  to  etfect  this  desirable  change,  and 
•'  to  attach  them  to  our  rule  by  a  series  of  lessons  upon  virtue, 
"  morality,  and  good  order,  given  iu  our  school*  and  repeated 
"  in  our  regulations  and  proclamations,  while  at  the  same  time 
**  we  deny  them  all  opportunities  (except  upon  the  most  limited 
"  scale)  of  practising  what  we  teach  and  inculcate  ? 

"  We  have  sufficient  examples  in  all  governments,  and  in  none 
*' more  than  our  own,  to  prove  that  dishonesty  and  corruption, 
"  when  common  to  classes,  cease  to  be  a  reproach  to  indivi- 
"  duals;  but  what  wise  or  liberal  state&manj  wishing  to  reclaim 
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**  men  from  such  habits  and  feelings,  would  n.dapl.  as  a  means, 
*'  iheir  exclusion  from  the  sphere  of  high  and  honourable  action  ? 
••  And  who  that  knows  the  inveteracy  of  lon^  usage  would  be 
"  deterred  by  partial  failure  from  steadily  and  patiently  pursuing 
•*  the  only  course  which  can  reconcile  to  the  people  n  government 
"  under  which  they  live,  and  give  them  that  stake  in  its  welfare 
"  and  reputation,  which  they  never  can  have  till  these  are  asso- 
•«  ciated  with  their  own  interests  and  advantages  '? 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  these  observations  do  not 
"  apply  to  a  conquered  people.  Most  assuredly  they  apply  to 
'*  all  mankind  :  we  find  in  nil  communities,  bold,  able,  and  am- 
*'  bitious  individuals,  who  exercise  an  influence  and  power  over 
*'  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  these  must  continue  enemies 
*'  to  a  government,  however  just  and  humane  in  its  general  prin- 
•'  ciples,  \inder  which  they  are  neither  tnisted  nor  emi)loyed, 
'*  There  is  no  country  to  which  this  observation  applies  more 
'*  forcibly  than  to  India;  the  multitude  are.  from  their  prejudices 
"  and  superstition,  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  artifices  and  designs 
"  of  such  men  ;  and  in  the  territories  under  our  direct  rule,  we 
**  can  oflfer  nothing  to  their  ambition  beyond  the  most  subordi- 
"  nate  stations, 

'*  The  whole  com])loxion  and  character  of  our  (vower  in  India 
*'  has  altered  within  the  last  ten  years.  Our  intlucnce  or  rule, 
**  as  before  observed,  now  embraces  tlie  whole  of  that  vast 
•*  country  ;  high  and  aspiring  men  can  find  no  spot  beyond  the 
"  limits  of  our  authority,  and  such  must  either  be  systematically 
"  watched  and  repressed  as  enemies  of  our  power,  or  cherished 
"  and  encouraged  as  the  instruments  of  its  exercise  ;  there  Is  no 
"  medium  :  in  the  first  case,  the  more  decidedly  we  proceed  to 
'*  our  object,  the  better  for  our  immediate  safety;  but  I  should, 
'*  I  confess,  have  little  confidence  in  the  success  of  such  a  pro- 
"  ceeding.  As  one  head  of  the  hydra  was  lopped  off,  another 
•'  would  arise  ;  and  as  well  might  we  strive  to  stem  the  stream  of 
**  the  Ganges,  as  to  depress  to  the  level  of  our  ordinary  rule  the 
*'  energies  and  ho[ies  which  must  continually  arise  in  so  vast  and 
*'  various  a  population  as  that  of  Indin." 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  before  I  conclude  to  stale,  that  there 
are  several  parts  of  the  plan  of  local  rule  which  I  suggeste<l  to 
Lord  W.  lientitick  which  may  admit  of  alterations,  provided  the 
principles  on  which  the  whole  scheme  is  grounded  be  not  im- 
paired. Of  these  principles  the  most  important  is  the  authority 
of  the  Governor-General :  there  is  no  escaping  from  the  necessity 
f  clothing  him  with  almost  absolute  power.     The  selection  of  an 

dividual  for  this  high  office  will  ever  be  the  measure  upon  which 

le  good  administration  of  our  Eastern  empire  will  chiefly  de- 
^nd  ;  the  checks  upon  him  and  other  high  authorities  must  l>e 
of  a  character  calculated  to  prevent  the  abuse  without  weakening 
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the  exercise  of  their  power ;  but  if  our  leading  object  is,  as  it  qd- 
doubledly  should  be,  to  rule  India  more  with  attention  to  the  feel- 
ings, the  usages,  and  the  interests  of  the  vast  tnajority  of  its  inha- 
bitants than  to  £iiro[)eaa  maxims  and  prejudices,  the  forms  and 
[)rinciples  of  our  government  may  be  maJde  in  this  as  ia  all  its 
parts  simple,  intelligible,  and  efficient. 

1  have  stated  in  the  accompanying  letter  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
that  the  Governor-General  and  the  Governors  or  Lieutenant- 
Governors  will  have  in  each  department  high  officers  acting  under 
them,  whom  they  can,  accordmg  to  fixed  and  prescribed  rules, 
call  into  council  whenever  their  aid  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  laws  or  regulations,  or  in  measures  that  are  meant  to 
effect  improvements  or  changes  in  the  peculiar  lines  of  service  to 
which  such  functionaries  belon;^;,  and  to  the  latter  a  power  and 
responsibility  could  be  assigned  that  will  ensure  tlie  good  perform- 
ance of  these  casual  but  important  duties.  This  point,  however, 
requires  much  consideration,  and  is  one  upon  which  1  shall  not  st 
present  say  more  than  that  it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  plan  1  have  recom- 
mended for  the  future  local  administration  of  our  Easteni  empire 

I  am,  &c. 

JOHN  MALCOLM. 


Bombay,  2d  December,  tSMi 

My  Lord,  ^ 

I  HAVE  written  your  Lordship  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  ibe 
army  of  India,  and  my  minute,  under  date  the  28th  of  November, 
a  copy  of  which  is  transmitted,  gives  a  short  abstract  of  the  principal 
measures  that  have  been  adopted  since  1  took  charge  of  iLis 
government.  It  also  shows  their  financial  results.  Though  these 
have  exceeded  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  from  reductions  of  the 
army,  abolition  of  offices,  diminution  of  establishments  and  revi 
sions  of  departments,  1  must  consider  this  reduction  as  compara- 
tively small  in  proportion  to  what  will  result  from  the  refonn* 
introduced  into  every  branch  of  this  government;  the  ecoaomical 
eSects  of  which  have  already  been  very  grealj  and  must,  if  the 
measures  now  in  progress  be  decidedly  maintained,  be  progres- 
sively greater.  The  accounts  of  the  three  last  years,  as  rebuing 
to  all  contingencies  bolh  in  the  civil  and  military  dcpaitxneDbu 
show  this,  as  your  Lordi»hip  will  observe,  iu  a  very  clear  manner, 
but  there  must  be  no  laxity  in  enforcing  rigorously  Uie  pnQci|)h» 
upon  which  such  reforms  rest.  Continual  representations  will  be 
made  against  the  different  parts  of  a  system  which  affects  the  id- 
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tcrcsts  of  too  many  individiiaJs  to  be  unassailed.  It  will  be  more 
difficult  to  repel  such  representations  from  (be  multiplied  distinct 
authorities  which  alike  exist  over  departments  at  the  presidency 
and  in  the  provinces.  Many  may  be  adverse  to  the  principles  on 
which  recent  reforms  have  lieen  made.  Indolence,  weakness,  or 
inex(K?rience  in  their  superiors,  will  all  tend  to  aid  subonlinate 
persons  in  the  various  establishments,  and  those  connected  with 
them,  in  their  unwearied  attempts  to  revive  abuses  and  increase 
expenditure.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  reduce  ex- 
pense have  owed  their  success  to  causes  which,  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  affairs,  cannot  be  expected  to  continue  in  operation.  I 
came  to  this  government  with  general  knowlctlge  of  all  parts  of 
our  empire,  and  long  residence  in  India,  as  well  as  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  details  of  every  department,  which  gave  me  advan- 
tages not  likely  to  combine  again  in  an  individual.  The  pressure 
of  financial  difficulties  was  so  great  that  reductions  to  a  large 
amount  were  indispensable.  This  presidency  was  measured  by  a 
standard  which  referred  (upon  what  principles  I  can  never  under- 
stand) to  its  abdity  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  more  than  to  its  im- 
portance as  a  part  of  the  p^eneral  empire  of  India;  and  1  was 
called  upon  by  every  consideration  of  duly,  as  well  as  by  the 
orders  of  my  superiors  in  England  and  in  India,  to  diminish 
public  expenditure.  In  this  work,  in  which  1  have  personally 
and  unremittingly  laboured  for  three  years,  I  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  talent  and  virtue  which  1  found  in  the  public  services. 
But  it  has  not  been  accomplished  without  creating  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  with  measures  that  aSect  the  present  interests  and 
prospects  of  numbers.  This  I  have  not  heeded.  My  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  my  impressions  regarding  the  future  benefits  to  the 
government  and  to  the  public  service,  have  enabled  me  to  pursue 
an  undeviating  course;  but  the  obstacles  I  have  mat  make  me 
quite  satisfied  that  without  there  are  many  and  serious  changes 
and  modifications  in  the  whole  shape  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  this  presidency,  the  reforms  I  have  introduced  will  not  be 
permanent,  and  these  reforms^  I  am  also  convinced,  are  quite 
essential  for  the  better  rule  of  our  extended  provinces.  I  have 
had  a  singular  opportunity  of  forming  my  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject since  1  came  last  to  India;  and  as  the  changes  I  mean  to 
suggest  ore  associated  in  principle  with  the  adminitstration  of 
erery  part  of  this  empire,  and  can  alone  be  judged  by  the  Supreme 
Government  and  the  authorities  in  England,  1  deem  it  proper  to 
address  your  Lordship  personally,  but  so  far  from  having  any  ob- 
jection to  my  sentiments  being  put  on  record,  I  should  rather 
desire  it  particularly^  as  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  is  the  last  communication 
I  shall  ever  make  to  a  Governor-General  upon  the  subject  of  the 
mternal  goverumeut  of  Itidiu.     It  is  made  with  the  full  con  vie- 


pfocced  to  ofler  to  your  Lcvd- 
by  aOBeuMOVttbooSf  and^ 
■vy  be  viewed  i 
fioK  ftfafMd  Micoeastoci  of  evcsis 
mad  we  Inve,  b  aj 
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power,  or  of  iocvrrag  hazaids  of  snch  a  oatare  that  may  ca- 
n  ila  r^Pff^fT'^t  aaloa  tkai  is  protected  at  a  cost  that  viii 
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m  propoitiOD  as  we  eitad 
adoal  ^BteCB.  oar  civfl  aod  uulitary  expenaca  will  swell  be- 
yond oar  neaaa  of  defrajring  then. 

3.  I  can  antidpate  no  oompleie  sococas  to  any  one  plan  1  have 
sogfteatedy  nor  indeed  any  pwarrtia!  improveniefit  oa  thecoodtlioa 
of  the  pro>ioces  of  ibis  pre&idency,  without  still  further  cfaaagc 
than  what  has  beeo  made  at  my  recommendation  in  the 
their  administration.     The  Supreme  GovemmcDt   have 
ftaoctioned  the  Dominalion  of  a  politiGal  commissioner  in  G 
but  there  appears  to  me  a  necesMty  for  an  union  of  power  in  bodi 
that  country  and  the  Deccan,  which  must  early  ox'ercome  enrj 
objection  to  such  a  change.     1  can  see  none  that  should  pvevcnt 
the  early  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  over  both 
the  political  and  judicial  branch,  which  would  include  the  vbok; 
direction  and  control  of  the  magisterial  department,  or  in  ote 
words,  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  of  the  couotry.  IW 
collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  supervision  of  the  departawat 
might  remain   for  a  period  as  at  present;  but  as  the  pnnd|^^| 
upon  which  this  branch  was  regulated  became  more  fixed,  it  vBiV 
also  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  chief  Commissiocier»  «KK 
aided  ns  he  would  be  by  efficient  public  senants,  would  find  do 
difficulty  in   performing  his  important   and  respons^le    dutiet. 
This  is  indeed  proved  by  the  complete  success  of  the  syatem  now 
in  progress  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country*  where  the  lerewKh 
judicial  and  political  powers  have  been  hitherto  united  with  every 
success. 

4.  Such  a  mode  of  administering  the  countries  on  our  westan 
frontier  would  he  found  alike  essential  to  provide  against  forap 
diingrr  an  to  maintain  internal  peace.  Instead  of  the  niimaiBrf 
and  alinoftt  co-equal  authorities  with  whom  it  becooMa 
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to  cODiTnunicate,  and  who  are  to  be  combined  in  action  on  every 
occurrence  of  emergency,  prompt  proceedings  would  be  certain  to 
repress  revolt  and  repel  invasion.  The  natives  of  the  province 
would  no  longer  have  their  attention  distracted  by  a  variety  of  civil 
and  political  authorities,  among  whom  they  oflen  see  difference 
and  collision.  They  would  recognize  a  local  head,  to  whom  all 
owed  deference  and  obedience.  There  is  no  part  of  India  which 
more  requires  we  should  preserve  that  awe  and  respect  for  local 
authority  amon^oiir  native  subjects,  than  the  provinces  under  this 
presidency.  This  important  impression  is  now  in  a  great  degree 
lost  by  the  subdivision  of  power,  and  it  constitutes  a  strength 
which,  were  there  no  other  reasons,  would  of  itself  be  suflicient  to 
recommend  this  measure  to  adoption. 

5.  Much  benefit  might  be  expected  to  result  to  the  public  ser- 
vice from  all  communication  with  the  military  in  the  province 
being  exclusively  with  one  otHcer  in  the  civil  and  poHtical  depart- 
ment ;  this  every  day^s  experience  shows  to  be  much  required. 

6.  The  advantages  government  would  obtain  by  this  modifica- 
tion of  its  provincial  administration  would  be  very  great.  Us 
duties  would  be  simplified  and  facilitated,  communications  would 
be  received,  orders  conveyed,  and  references  made  to  one  indivi- 
dual. It  would  no  longer  l>e  embarrassed,  as  it  often  is  at  present^ 
with  a  variety  of  opinions  which  embrace  local  or  personal  consi- 
derations, upon  which  distance  from  the  scene  and  want  of  informa- 
tion of  details  may  make  it  difficult  to  judge  ;  these  would  stdl  be 
brought  forward  by  officers  employed  in  the  provinces :  but  govern- 
ment would  be  better  enabled  to  judge  such  subjects  when  they 
come  before  it  in  a  concentrated  shape,  and  it  was  aided  by  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  commissioner.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  economy  of  the  system ;  that  would  result  from  many 
cases,  but  from  none  more  than  the  gradual  diminution  of  Euro- 
pean agency;  and  here  I  must  state  my  decided  opinion  that  this 
form  of  provincial  administration  is  essential  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve the  privileged  classes  established  in  the  Deccan  and  S.  Mah* 
ratta  country,  and  to  introduce  this  order  into  Guzerat  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  It  appears  to  me  desirable  that  employment 
and  means  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  public  service, 
should  be  early  afforded  to  this  class;  that  we  cannot  do  without 
they  have  confidence  in  support  and  protection  from  some  high 
local  authority.  Their  alarm  at  our  refi^ulations,  which  are  few 
and  easy  to  be  understood,  will  gradually  subside;  a  complete 
knowledge  of  them  will  be  acquired,  but  men  of  rank  and  family 
can  only  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  public  duties  by  a  belief, 
grounded  on  personal  feelings,  that  they  are  safe  in  their  honour 
and  character,  which  they  never  can  while  the  construction  of  our 
provincial  admiuistralion  exposes  them  to  the  daily  hazard  of 
being  placed  under  superiors  often  changing,  and  sometimes  of 
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comparative  junior  standing,  and  at  the  head  of  distinct  deparl- 
ments. 

7.  The  privileged  classes  In  the  Deccan  were  in&titated  by  Mr 
Elphinstone.  This  order  was  regarded  by  him  with  anxioos  aoli- 
citude  till  the  day  of  his  embarkation,  and  he  went  to  his  nalm* 
country  accompanied  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  their  reganl 
and  gratitude.  I  have,  in  my  treatment  of  individuals*  and  in 
every  arrangement  connected  with  this  class  endeavoured  to  fol- 
low the  steps  of  my  predecessor ;  and  my  pre\'iou8  koowledee  of 
many  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  and  other  circunostanccs,  hmst 
given  me  many  advantages  in  allaying  their  fears  and  coofirmiB]; 
their  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  an  order  to  which  recent 
events  have  shown  they  attach  importance,  and  are  prompt  lo 
resist  every  change  of  that  administration  of  the  laws,  which,  mo- 
dified as  they  are  with  reference  to  their  feelings  and  conditioQ, 
they  recognize  as  the  best  that  could  be  established. 

8.  There  are  other  advantages  which  government  would  dentc 
from  the  modification  of  its  provincial  rule.  The  best  and  abW 
public  ser^'ants,  who  have  belonged  for  any  period  to  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  have  been  serving,  have  a  bias,  which  Icufe 
them  to  take  opposite  views  of  the  interests  of  government  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  reside.  If  those  in  the  judicial  branch 
attach,  as  they  may  do  in  many  cases,  more  importance  than  tbev 
should  to  the  forms  and  processes  of  their  courts,  these  are  ofteu 
undervalued  by  officers  employed  in  the  political  or  revenue  <k- 
partmcnt.  Recent  events  have  destroyed  that  school  m  vkidi 
men  rose  to  stations  which  compelled  them  to  attain  a  knowlc^p 
of  every  department,  and  to  aid  government  in  taking  a  just  rkf 
of  the  comparative  good  or  evil  that  may  locally  attend  its  iiM»- 
sures  ;  this  knowledge  must  be  possessed  by  the  commissionen; 
and  it  would  be  taught  in  their  progress  throuf^h  the  senicc  lo 
numbers  who  might  act  under  their  immediate  orders.  Imteadof 
the  answers  to  circulars  now  received  differing  nearly  in  pro] 
to  the  number  sent,  and  refernng  to  local  considerations,  of' 
the  government  can  imperfectly  judge,  all  the  inforroatioo  tliit 
could  l>e  collected  would  be  sent,  with  the  advantage  of  the  opi- 
nion and  judgment,  formed  on  the  spot,  of  one  of  the  highest  ami 
most  competent  officers  of  the  establishment.  To  the  civil  wi^ 
vices  these  high  stations  would  be  of  incalculable  value  : 
would  present  objects  of  honourable  ambition  ;  their  duties 
be  such  as  must  compel  pro|>er  selectioiit  and  place  them 
the  ordinary  routine  of  seniority  :  for  there  would  always  exist 
necessity  for  competence  in  those  who  had  to  perform  thetn.  The 
same  causes  would  put  the  whole  provincial  administrstioa  of 
India  out  of  reach  of  the  encroachment  of  European  patronage; 
and  the  able  discharge  of  such  extensi\e  duties  as  must  drio^rr 
iij»on  those  that  filled  such  stations  would  give  an  opportunly 
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that  does  not  uow  exist  of  public  servants  at  this,  nnd  every  presi- 
dency  where  the  same  system  was  introduced,  recommending 
themselves  for  further  promotion  in  India,  as  well  us  to  notice  and 
distinction  in  England. 

9.  The  only  stations  to  which  civil  servants  can  now  ospirt;  are 
seats  in  council,  where  their  duties  are  optional  and  undefined, 
and  may  be  productive  ofgQod  or  evil  according  to  the  disposition 
or  character  of  the  President^  and  members  of  the  Board.  But 
under  few  circumstances  can  the  labour  of  the  most  able  men  in 
such  situations  be  generally  known  or  appreciated;  and  though  a 
seat  in  the  council,  as  associated  with  rank  nnd  local  consequence, 
is  coveted  by  the  senior  civil  servants  on  the  list  as  a  compara- 
tively easy  and  honourable  close  to  long  service,  it  includes  no 
high  and  independent  charge.  Their  councils  may  promote  the 
happiness  of  millions  or  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  but  they  sel- 
dom receive  any  adequate  share  of  that  applause  and  that  just 
fame  which  form  the  best  reward  to  post,  and  the  most  legitimate 
and  honourable  of  all  incentives  to  future  eObrls  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. Far  different  would  be  the  condition  of  the  commissioners 
of  extensive  provinces  if,  in  addition  to  such  situations,  that  of  a 
chief  judge  might  be  instituted,  who  should  be  nominated  from  the 
civil  service,  to  reside  in  the  court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  and  be- 
come the  head  of  the  provincial  judicature.  To  such  officer  might 
be  added  a  fiscal-general  or  chief  revenue-commissioner.  These 
high  stations  would  give  objects  of  real  ambition  to  the  service, 
particularly  if  accompanied,  which  they  should  be,  when  men  be* 
come  eminent,  with  further  promotion  in  India  and  honours  in 
England.  The  whole  system  would  through  such  a  change  re- 
ceive life  and  animation.  Pensions  and  retiring  funds,  which 
form  now  almost  the  exclusive  object  of  the  ablest  servants,  would 
become  secondary  in  their  minds  ;  nnd  we  should  derive  from 
iheir  e.\perience,  knowledge,  and  active  zeal^  an  aid  without  which 
our  empire  in  India,  in  its  present  scale,  cannot  be  successfully 
governed.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  minor  considerations,  such  as  the 
rules  on  which  selection  should  \ye  made;  the  qualifications  and 
length  of  service  which  would  be  necessary  for  candidates  to  the 
high  constituted  stations,  or  the  claims  of  those  who,  when  not 
required  for  the  highest  offices  of  government,  should  cease  :  these 
will  be  easy  of  arrangement  if  the  principles  of  this  plan  are  ioi- 
proved, 

10.  The  Governor,  under  whom  these  authorities  acted,  eman- 
cipated from  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery  of  (he  actual 
form  of  administration,  would  traverse,  as  he  ought,  the  countries 
under  his  charge;  bis  labours  would  be  lightened,  for  he  wonid 
be  freed  from  an  overwhelming  load  of  petty  details,  which  would 
be  far  better  conducted  by  others ;  his  mind  would  be  tolely  occu- 
pied with  the  more  important  duties  of  a  general  control  and 
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direction  of  the  whole  government,  and  he  would  act  under  direct 
personal  responsibility  to  the  supreme  authority  in  India,  and  to 
his  superiors  in  England  ;  and  when  the  power  vested  in  high 
oflicers,  who  were  at  the  head  of  every  civil  branch,  and  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  is  considered,  it  may  be  posi- 
tively asserted  that  he  would  perform  his  duties  under  more  real 
check  than  he  does  at  present;  his  t^uthority  would  be  lesis  ex- 
tended, but  its  exercise  when  required  would  be  less  embarrassed ; 
and,  aided  as  he  would  always  be,  by  an  able  secretariat,  he  would 
be  far  more  able  than  he  can  be  under  the  existing  system  to  ful&l 
his  duties. 

11.  To  give  success  to  such  a  system  as  1  have  suggested,  I 
must  plainly  state  my  opinion  that  the  government  should  remove 
from  Bombay.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  natives  of  our  provinces.  Those  of  the 
latter,  after  remaining  a  few  years  at  Bombay,  adopt  many  of  the 
usages  and  all  the  sentiments  of  the  old  residents.  GovemmeDt, 
within  the  circle  of  the  Island,  has  neither  the  power  of  employing 
them  nor  of  granting  them  any  particular  notice  or  protection. 
Their  concerns  are  generally  commercial;  their  disputes  regard- 
ing them  or  their  property,  which  consists  of  houses  and  lands, 
are  settled  by  his  majesty's  court  of  justice,  which  becomes  of 
course  (as  far  as  any  authority  over  them  is  recognized)  the  object 
of  their  almost  exclusive  attention  and  respect  Circuaistances 
considered,  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  desirable, 
that  in  the  principal  sea-port  of  Western  India,  which  is  the  resi- 
dence and  resort  of  so  many  British  subjects,  his  majesty's  court 
should  command  that  respect  and  consideration  necessary  to  tt& 
functions  ;  but  when  the  effects  produced  by  the  exercise  of  these 
are  injurious  to  the  good  administration  of  external  countries, 
under  a  totally  dififerent  form  of  rule,  the  subject  demands  oar 
most  serious  attention. 

12.  The  acts  of  government,  as  long  as  it  remains  at  Bombay, 
will  continue  liable  to  be  arraigned  and  attacked.  Its  principal 
court  of  provincial  judicature  is  overshadowed  from  its  position 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  receives  little, 
if  any,  consideration  from  the  natives  at  the  very  seat  of  its  autho- 
rity. All  these  results,  it  may  be  contended,  are  of  little  import  as 
they  refer  to  Bombay,  where  the  distinction  of  authorities  is  well 
understood ;  hnt  they  are  of  most  serious  consequence  when  they 
weaken,  as  they  have  done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  the  local 
administration  in  the  provinces. 

13.  The  influx  of  Europeans  to  India  must  be  expected  to  in- 
crease ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  both  English  and  native,  will 
become  every  day  difficult  to  restrain.  It  appears  to  me,  and  ever 
has  done,  of  much  importance  to  mitigate,  if  we  cannot  wholly 
guard  against,  dangers  arising  out  of  the  extraordinary  character 
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and  constniclion  of  our  rule  in  India.  I  know  no  measure  that 
will  tend  more  etfectually  to  this  result  than  making  a  separation, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  lielween  those  countries  in  which  all  branches 
and  departments  are  under  the  rule  of  the  local  civil  government, 
and  those  seaports  or  capitals  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
have  high  and  independent  judicial  courts  administering  the  British 
law. 

14.  1  am  not  led  to  offer  this  suggestion  from  recent  occur- 
rences; it  has  long  been  nay  settled  opinion.  Circumstances 
which  have  occurred  at  this  presidency  have  no  doubt  aggravated, 
but  they  have  not  created,  the  evils  I  have  stated.  These  are  in- 
herent in  the  present  system,  and  cannot  be  remedied  by  any 
palliative  measures.  Changes  must  be  made,  and  among  those  I 
know  of  none  in  this  quarter  of  India  that  will  be  so  certain  of 
having  good  effect,  as  removing  (he  seat  of  government.  Bombay 
and  Salsette  can  be  well  managed  by  a  civil  commissioner,  with 
the  necessary  aids  of  officers  of  rank  in  the  marine  and  other 
departments.  The  visits  of  the  Governor  to  it  would  be  as  fre- 
quent as  required. 

15.  The  removal  of  the  government,  while  it  produced  (he 
greatest  political  benefitSi  would  be  attended  with  a  pecuniary 
gain  instead  of  loss.  From  the  situation  of  almost  all  public  pro- 
perty at  Bombay,  what  would  remain  after  providing  ample  ac- 
commodation for  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  offices  and  store- 
rooms, by  which  a  rent  to  a  considerable  amount  would  be  saved, 
could  be  sold  to  advantage  in  a  port  where  warehouses  near  the 
harbour  are  always  in  demand.  The  product  of  those  building* 
would  far  more  than  provide  for  any  accommodation  (hat  would 
be  required  at  another  seat  of  government ;  but  if  the  form  of  the 
administration  is  modified  as  suggested,  that  will  be  on  a  compa- 
rative moderate  scale.  Considerable  financial  benefits  would  ulti- 
mately result  from  much  money  being  circulated  in  the  provinces 
which  is  now  spent  in  Bombay.  The  residence  or  departure  of 
the  government  would  be  attended  with  little,  if  any.  effect  what- 
ever to  the  permanent  and  increasing  prosperity  of  that  rich  and 
important  commercial  city. 

16.  independent  of  other  effects  of  the  plan  I  have  suj^gested 
in  regard  to  the  future  administration  of  this  presidency,  i  caa 
speak  with  confidence  of  its  being  far  more  economical  as  well  as 
efficient  than  the  present.  It  would  make  many  immediate 
reductions:  it  would  eventually  require  less  expensive  European 
agency.  But  while  the  number  of  civil  servants  was  reduced, 
those  that  remained  and  were  competent  would  be  greatly  ele- 
vated, and  motives  of  emulation  and  a  desire  of  distinction  would 
stimulate  men  to  efforts  tliat  would  gradually  tend  to  improve  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

17    Besides  the  high  offices  already  slated,  which  would  become 
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objects  of  ambition  that  must  remain  exclusive  to  the  civil  service, 
those  of  this  presidency  would,  like  all  others,  have  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Governor-General  open  to  them; 
and  when  that  supreme  head  of  the  government  was  released,  as 
he  must  be,  from  the  trammels  of  the  present  system,  and  the  d^ 
tails  with  which  he  is  now  burthened,  would  require  not  onlva 
chief  secretary  of  state  but  a  secretariat,  formed  of  |>ersons  pradi- 
cally  acquainted  with  every  division  of  the  vast  empire  subject  to 
his  direction  and  control.  The  Governor-General  should  move 
throughout  the  countries  subject  to  his  authority;  but  this  would 
be  impossible  without  great  inconvenience  and  increased  expenie 
if  any  council  is  continued,  or  if  even  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
India  is  associated  with  him  in  his  civil  and  political  duties.  Hf 
might,  as  well  as  the  governors  of  the  great  divisions  of  India  sub- 
ject to  his  authority,  be  empowered  like  the  governors  of  his  ma- 
jesty's colonies  to  call,  when  required,  specified  persons  at  tJie 
head  of  the  dififerent  departments  to  a  council  boards  when  be 
deemed  such  a  proceeding  expedient ;  and  this,  as  it  iocreued 
his  responsibility,  would  be  beneficinl. 

18.  The  governors  of  the  ditFerent  divisions  must  make  cooti- 
nual  circuits  of  the  provinces  under  them.  This  is  indispensaljle 
on  many  grounds.  The  expense  of  such  should  be  regulated  and 
reduced  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  never  can  equal  the  sanog 
that  vigilant  personal  supen'ision  of  the  chief  authority  mast  pro- 
duce. It  is  still  more  necessary  that  the  Commander-in-Cbi^f 
should  annually  visit  his  array,  yet  from  the  extent  of  the  tcni' 
tories,  even  under  this  presidency,  such  circuits  are  incompatible 
with  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  council  board  ;  but  he  can* 
not,  for  many  reasons,  be  removed  from  that  while  the  govermneot 
is  constituted  as  at  present,  and  while  the  Governor  and  he  are 
both  absent  in  the  provinces.  Though  the  former  be  deemed 
constructively  present,  the  two  civil  councillors  form  a  majority 
on  any  question  in  which  they  concur  against  the  Governor,  and 
this  may  either  compel  him  to  return  to  the  presidency,  and  tfl 
request  the  attendance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  the  impe- 
diment of  his  military  duties,  or  to  give  up  that  weight  in  the 
government  which  its  original  constitution  (formed  under  circum- 
stances very  different)  gives  him,  where  he  has  a  casting  \oXf, 
and  can  carry  any  measure  he  deems  expedient,  if  concurred  ui 
by  one  member  of  hi.s  full  council. 

19.  The  Governor,  it  is  true>  has,  in  cases  he  deems  importvit, 
a  power  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility;  but  many  reasons 
must  render  that  rare  of  exercise.  It  is  a  measure  that  will  not 
be  resorted  to  unless  in  cases  where  a  (jovernor  is  very  conGdcot 
in  his  own  experience  or  judgment.  Differendy  situated,  be  will 
generally  sacrifice  other  objects  rather  than  adopt  a  course  which 
sets  at  nought  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  and  has  perhaps  the 
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effect  of  losing  temper  and  good  feeling  in  n  degree  (hat  may  l>e 
more  injurious  to  the  [lublic  service  than  the  benc(ils  (however  im- 
|>ortuiit)  (hut  can  be  derived  from  any  single  measure. 

20.  I  have  gone  far  beyond  my  original  design  when  I  com- 
menced this  minute;  but  in  considering  the  actual  condition  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  important  provinces  of  this  presidency,  and  of 
Xhe  local  admtriiblruliua  befit  suited  to  maintain  their  (>eace  and 
promote  their  improvement,  I  have  been  gradually  led  to  the 
examination  of  the  whole  frame  of  government.  My  opinions 
upon  this  subject  are  offered  for  the  consideratmn  of  my  superiorii. 
They  are  the  unreservetl  sentimenti;  of  one  who  \ni&  passed  through 
almost  every  grade,  military,  civil,  and  political  of  the  service  ;  has 
bad  much  experience  of  the  actual  operation  of  our  system  in 
every  quarter  of  our  territories;  and  will  be  received,  perhiips, 
with  more  attention  as  the  last  public  record  I  shall  ever  make 
connected  with  a  subject  in  which  I  have  through  life  taken  so 
deep  an  interest,  from  considering  it  to  involve  not  only  the  intereht 
and  reputation  of  my  country,  but  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

21.  The  growth  of  our  territories  has  been  (oo  rapid  to  admit 
of  those  changes  and  modifications  which  their  good  government 
required  ;  but  a  period  has  arrived  when  we  have  leisure  to  con- 
sider and  introduce  such  reforms  as  are  more  suited  to  the  actual 
condition  of  our  territories,  and  to  our  means  of  ruling  them. 
The  present  frame  of  government  had  its  origin  in  jealousy  and 
distrust;  nor  were  such  feelings  and  motives  at  the  period  it  was 
formed  unwise.  The  scene  was  distant  and  little  known.  Every 
check  was  required  on  individuals ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
desired  to  have,  in  the  rank  and  talent  of  his  colleagues,  a  check 
against  the  abuses  of  [tower  of  a  Governor.  There  were  no  regu- 
lar departments.  The  details  of  the  administration  were  little 
known  to  the  court,  who  avowedly  sought,  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion and  as  a  guide  to  their  judiiment  in  deciding  upon  questions 
as  they  arose,  the  dissentient  minutes  of  council.  Circumstances 
have  entirely  changed  :  as  complete  iuformalion  exists,  and  as 
correct  opinions  are  formed  upon  every  subject  connected  with 
the  administration  of  this  empire  in  England  as  in  India.  The 
time  is  past  when  Governors  can  be  suspected  even  of  abusing 
their  authority,  and  the  means  of  checking  them  are  bo  complete, 
and  the  quickness  of  communication  with  Euro{)e  so  improved, 
that  no  evils  can  arise  from  their  being  invested  with  the  power  I 
have  proposed,  than  will  in  the  slightest  degree  balance  the  ad- 
vantages that  must  be  derive<l  from  their  being  freed  from  the 
restramts  and  impediments  to  the  performance  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  under  the  present  system. 

22.  It  is  true  that  this  change  would  require  much  altenlion  to 
the  selection   of  persons  for  these  high  ofiices,  but  this  would  Ijc 
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80  far  good  as  it  increased  the  responsibility  of  those  who  were  tA 
nominate  ihena.  The  evils  of  a  bad  selection,  however,  to  such  » 
situation  cannot  be  avoided,  though  it  is  here  of  importance  to 
remark,  that  a  governor  without  local  information  or  experience, 
but  of  good  sense  and  honourable  character,  would  be  much  moif 
efficiently  aided  by  the  heads  of  distinct  departments,  the  com- 
missioners of  provinces,  and  an  able  secretariat  than  he  ever  cm 
be  by  a  council,  either  agreeing  or  disagreeing  in  his  general  view* 
of  administration.  This  arises  out  of  the  relative  condition  of  llie 
parties  associated  in  the  government,  and  is  incapable  of  remedj 
while  that  is  constituted  as  at  present. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship's  very  faithfully, 

JOHN  MALCOLM. 


E. 


Rephj  of  Majof'GeneraX  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B., 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  India  Board. 

London,  12,  Al)iagdon*Street,  13th  Fcbnuify 

Sir, 

L  In  answering  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  January, 
ing  the  military  establishments  of  India,  I  feel  com|>ell< 
depart  from  an  exact  observation  of  the  heads  to  which  my«!- 
tention  is  directed.  This  arises  from  the  necessity  of  referring  to 
a  number  of  documents,  in  order  to  give  you  every  inform*tiOQ 
I  can  upon  a  subject  which  has  occupied  my  mind  for  more 
than  forty  years,  during  which  I  have  had  all  the  experience  that 
could  lie  gained  by  one  who,  entering  the  Indian  army  in  boy- 
hood, has  served  in  every  grade  from  an  ensign  to  a  gfocfu 
oflicer,  an<l,  besides  filling  every  staff  situation,  has  commanded 
divisions  of  troops  composed  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  Compttfiy*« 
service,  and  including  corps  and  military  establishments  of  the 
three  Presidencies.     Independent  of  my  experience  as  a  soldier, 
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the  civil  and  political  duties  1  have  had  to  perform  in  every  quar- 
ter of  Indin,  have  enabled  nie  to  judge  the  relation  In  which 
these  stand  to  the  niilitnry.  and  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in 
all  plans  for  the  government  of  our  Eastern  empire,  the  latter 
must  ever  be  entitled  to  primary  consideration.  That  empire  has 
been  acquired,  and  must  be  maintuined.  by  the  sword.  It  has 
no  foundutioii,  and  is  not  capable  of  having  any  made,  that  can 
divest  it  of  this  character;  and  if  the  local  army  of  India,  but 
above  all  the  native  branch,  is  not  preserved  in  a  condition  which, 
while  it  maintains  its  efficiency  preserves  its  attachment,  no  com- 
mercial, financial,  fi&cul,  or  Judicial  systems  we  may  improve  or 
introduce  can  be  of  permanent  benefit.  The  success  of  these 
must  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  internal  tranquillity  and 
exemption  from  foreign  war.  We  may  create  happiness  or 
misery,  satisfaction  or  discontent,  by  the  excellence  or  reverse  of 
our  civil  and  political  rule.  We  may  by  good  government  dmii- 
ntsh  the  elements  of  sedition.,  and  in  a  degree  disarm  the  hostility 
of  Asiatic  princes  ;  but  we  never  can  expect  active  support  in  the 
hour  of  dan;;er  from  the  mass  of  the  population  of  India.  A 
passive  allegiance  is  all  these  will  ever  give  to  their  foreign  mas- 
ters ;  and  even  this  allegiance,  the  more  they  become  enlightened, 
and  are  imbued  with  feelings  our  intercourse  must  impart,  will 
become  more  uncertain.  It  is  therefore  to  the  army  of  India  we 
must  look  for  the  means  we  possess,  not  only  of  mamtaining  our 
power  but  of  preserving  the  great  benefits  we  have  already  con- 
ferred, or  may  hereafter  confer,  upon  the  millions  subject  to  our 
authority;  no  considerations,  therefore,  should  ever  induce  us 
to  forget  for  one  moment  the  paramount  and  vital  importance  of 
our  military  power,  and  this  conviction  must  1ea<i  to  every  effort 
being  made  to  strengthen  those  ties  by  which  we  can  alone  attach 
an  army  of  so  singular  a  construction.  Keating  upon  its  high 
spirit  and  unshaken  fidelity,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence  to 
every  improvement  in  other  branches  of  the  administration  of  our 
vast  possessions  ;  but  should  this  main  pUtar  of  our  strength  be 
impaired,  ihe  whole  fabric  of  our  strength  will  be  in  danger,  and 
all  our  plans  and  schemes  wdl  prove  abortive,  leaving  nothing  but 
a  record  of  that  foUv  which  cherished  good  intentions,  but 
alighted  or  mismanagcil  the  principal  means  on  which  the  power 
of  puttmg  them  into  execution  de[)end«l. 

2.  In  my  Political  History  of  India.*  published  in  1826,  I  have 
given  my  opinions  on  the  whole  suljject  of  the  army  in  India. 

3.  The  part  of  this  subject  which  beyond  all  others  demands 
care  and  consideration  is  tlie  native  branch.  I  transmit  a  memo- 
randumt.  prepared  for  the  late  LonI  Buckinghamshinc,  when 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  exhibits,  on  the  autho- 
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rily  of  the  materials  I  had  at  that  lime  collected,  the  histocy 
Huii  |)rogress  of  our  native  army,  while  it  illustrates  hy  numerous 
facts  the  character  of  the  men  of  whom  it  is  coro[»osed.  Thu 
docufrent  is  so  far  of  consequence,  as  il  will  inform  those  wbote 
attention  may  for  the  first  time  be  now  directed  to  this  subject. 

4.  The  native  troops  iu  the  service  of  the  British  governnarol 
of  India,  who  exceed  180,tKK)  men,  constitute  the  real  strength 
of  our  empire.  Some  may  think  otherwise.  1  must*  however, 
statCj  that  all  my  recent  experience  confirms  the  opinions  1  have 
elsewhere  stated,*  that  "  An  army  so  constituted,  and  formed  of 
*'  men  of  such  tempers,  may^appear  very  susceptible  of  being  cor- 
**  rupted,  and  made  instrumental  to  the  destruction  of  that  power 
"  which  it  is  employed  (o  protect;  but  of  this  there  is  no  din- 
"  ger,  unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  our  becoming  too  prciump- 
••  tuous  iu  what  we  may  deem  our  intrinsic  slreneth,  confiding  too 
"  exclusively  in  our  European  troops,  and  undervaluing  out 
*'  native  army.  From  the  day  of  that  fatal  error  (should  wc  e*tr 
"  commit  it),  we  may  date  the  downfall  of  our  Kasiern  empire. 
'*  Its  finances  would  not  only  sink  under  the  expense  of  n  greidh 
"  increased  European  force.  The  natives  of  India  in  our  nutlis 
•'  would  lose  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of  their  own  co«»- 
**  sequence  to  the  government  they  serve ;  and  their  whol* 
•*  tone  as  an  army  would  be  lowered  in  a  degree  that  irouU 
"  impair  our  strength,  far  beyond  any  addition  il  could  recrif? 
**  from  the  superior  efficiency  and  energy  of  a  few  more  Rng^ 
*•  regiments.'^ 

4.  When  recently  filling  the  station  of  Governor  of  Bomb«y.  1 
had  an  opportunity^  as  far  as  the  army  of  that  Presidency  wi» 
concerned,  of  carrying  several  of  the  plans  I  had  suggested. 
for  strengthening  the  attachment  of  the  native  troops*  into  suc- 
cessful execution,  and  of  directing  the  attention  of  my  ^'     ■ 

to  further  improvements.  Lord  VVilliam  Bentinck,  the  G> 
General  of  India,  callwl  upon  me  for  my  opmion  regarding  the 
com|X>sitiou,  pay,  and  distribution  of  the  army  of  India;  and  vou 
no  doubt  have  upon  your  records  my  letter  in  reply,  uodi^r  dalr 
the  28th  of  November.  1830.  This  letter,  with  its  enclo&um, 
will  convey  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Atfairs  of  India,  my 
sentiments  upon  all  the  variety  of  points  which  this  subject  em- 
braces, including  most  of  those  to  which  my  attention  hits  httn 
called  by  your  letter.f 

5.  The  question  regarding  the  expediency  or  policy  of  main* 
taining  a  body  of  irregular  horse  on  the  establishment  of  Bombay, 
came  under  discussion  soon  after  1  took  charge  of  (hat  povrm- 
ment ;  and  my  minute,  under  date  the  28th  October,    1^2?^,  and 
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several  other  documents,  will  convey  my  ^nernl  sentiments  upon 
«  descr^ition  of  force  that  1  deem  it  of  much  imporUince  to  sup- 
port Bs  a  branch  of  our  army, 

G.  The  military  establishment  upon  which  our  army  in  India 
depends,  [lerhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  world,  is  the  regu- 
lation of  its  commissariat,  including  bazars.  The  practice  of 
billet  is  unknown.  Houses  would  be  defiled,  and  the  inhabitants 
outnu;ed,  were  it  otherwise.  During  hostilities  villages  are 
deserted,  walled  towns  shut.  Troops  must  carry  all  their  provi- 
sions, and  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  are  often  marched  without 
fresh  supplies.  This  naturally  crowds  an  army  with  followers* 
and  makes  it  appear,  as  has  been  well  obscned,  *'  less  like  a  mi- 
litary force  than  a  nation  emigrating  guarded  by  its  troops."*  I 
4iave  in  a  number  of  public  documents  recorded  my  sentiments  on 
the  important  subject  of  military  supplies;  and  in  a  Minute, 
dated  the  18th  July.  184*9,  I  have  gone  into  the  whole  detail  of 
the  Commissariat  of  Bombay,  making  such  revisions  as  appeared 
necessary  to  correct  existing  abuses,  and  to  promote  the  future 
efficiency  and  economy  of  this  essential  department.  On  the 
utility  of  submitting  this  document,  and  others  full  of  details,  which 
arc  upon  your  recor4is,  to  a  Committee  of  Ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1  cannot  pronounce;  but  I  should  supjiose  suiRcient  in- 
formation upon  the  results  will  be  found  in  the  contrasted  view 
which  Lieuiennnt-Colonel  Frederick  has  taken  of  the  commissa- 
riat of  Bengal,  Mniiras,  nnd  Bombay^  in  a  report  which  he  drew 
up  at  my  desire  in  IBBO^anfl  which  is  on  the  Board*s  records. 

7.  The  next  establishment,  and  one  of  equal  importance  to 
the  commissariat,  is  that  of  military  stores.  This  subject  occu* 
pied  much  of  my  attention  when  Governor  of  Bombay.  My 
Minute  of  the  24th  August,  1S30.  states  in  detail  the  changes 
introduced  in  order  to  render  all  the  accounts  and  arrangements 
of  this  department  less  complicated,  and  to  decrease  expense 
without  diminishing  efficiency.  This  Minute  is  upon  record,  and 
may,  if  necessary,  be  referred  to  ;  but,  perhaps,  sufficient  of  its 
substance  will  be  found  in  Colonel  Frederick's  report,  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded,  and  in  which  the  system,  as  revised  by  me, 
b  contrasted  with  that  of  Bengal  and  Madras  ;  and  1  mny  refer 
to  the  same  full  and  authentic  document  for  a  statement  of  the 
alterations  made  in  the  constitution  and  duties  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  inclusive  of  sappers,  miners,  and  pioneers,  agreeably 
to  my  propositions  in  my  minutes. 

S.  One  of  the  most  important  changes  matle  during  the  period 
I  presided  over  the  government  of  Bombay,  was  the  suspension  of 
the  functions  of  the  Military  Board  ;  a  measure  which  1  deemed 
alike  essential  to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  various  mili- 
tary establishments  of  ihe  Bombny  Presidency.     My  Minute  of 
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the  1st  December,  1829,  upon  which  this  measure  was  adopted, 

will  be  also  found  u|K3n  your  records,  and  requires  mach  atteih 
tion  ;  for  if  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  grounded  are  oorrvot* 
and  the  facts  I  have  stated  incontrovertible,  arrangemenU  of  ft 
simihir  nature,  with  reference  to  local  circumst^uices,  will  peibapt 
be  thought  advisable  at  other  Presidencies.  It  is  a  sabjcct  oC 
importance,  as  it  connects  with  military  finance  aod  militwy 
efficiency.  Colonel  Frederick,  in  his  printed  report,  has  noticed 
this  change,  and  contrasted  the  system  introduced  with  that  at 
Bengal  and  Madras:  in  the  former.  I  have  beard  some  chanpi 
have  been  recently  made. 

9.  1  believe  the  documents  which  1  transmit,  or  to  which  I 
have  referred,  include  all  the  ai»swers  I  can  give  his  Majesty'j 
Commissioners  to  those  questions  which  relate  to  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  various  branches  of  the  army  of  India,  it 
well  as  of  the  construction  and  efiBciency  of  its  numerous  esta- 
blishments. With  respect  to  the  past  and  present  stren^h.  ■» 
well  as  organization,  of  these  branches,  and  the  amount  aod  de> 
scription  of  staff  and  subsidiary  departments  (subjects  includ 
the  two  first  queries),  correct  statements  will  no  doubt  be  U 
on  records  and  returns,  to  which  1  have  not  at  present  any 
access. 

10.  The  third  query  is  in  part  answered  in  my  letter  to  LonI 
William  Bentinck,  which  forms  a  number  of  the  Appendix.  With 
regard  to  other  parts  of  it»  1  can  at  present  contemplate  BO 
foreign  enemy  as  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  India;  but  ovr 
exemption  from  such  evil  will  always,  in  a  great  degree,  depond 
upon  the  means  we  |>ossess  of  repelling  it.  With  regard  to  ia- 
ternal  tranquillity,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  any  one  year  will 
pass  without  that  being  interrupted  in  some  quarter  of  our  ex- 
tended possessions  ;  and  to  preserve  peace  in  countries  moft  tf- 
posed  to  such  danger,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  small  but  efficift* 
bodies  of  men  ready  equipped  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice :  far 
the  rapidity  with  which  insurgents  increase  in  parts  of  ludiAcaa 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  know  the  habits  and  feelionof 
the  different  classes  of  our  subjects,  and  have  witnessed  the  esMClft 
produced  by  the  prospect  of  plunder  among  predatory  tribcc.  bqdl 
in  our  own  provinces  and  iheix  frontiers,  and  the  alarm  of  those 
follow  [)euceuble  pursuits.  This  state  of  a  country  requires 
vigilance  and  the  employment  of  troops  of  all  descriptions. 

*  The  M«i]ru  Gonrnment  eaUblished  a  tnwll  force  of  tbia  kind  id  KuMRVik  m 
the  Sutithern  Mahratta  cuuntr}'.  It  consisted  of  one  cvprocnt  uf  nalive  cAvalr^*  MB 
bftttdliun  of  liijht  inraiitry,  autl  one  Uw^  vf  ualivi*  hon.e  nrtiilfrjr.  They  wrrm 
plete  in  oil  fickl  eqiii|>inent«,  mud  tfiu  cattle  are  nt>vfr  altoirL>d  tt)  i;raxr  livjaad 
m\\tr».  On  au  inruai)  uf  luiiie  plunderrrs  from  th«  proTioce  of  the  NiiMn«  tbs 
for  thii  fum  muvini;  were  rfceivcd  in  l)ie  morning;  of  f>ne  ilay,  aitd  the 
wtK  foftv  milet  from  their  field  cAntoouuuit  on  march  U)  the  yuiia  whuc 
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gular  borse  and  local  corps  are  often  found  not  only  the  cheapest 
but  the  best  of  araiies  for  this  pur[>ose,  because  they  are  u<^ualiy 
ID  such  countries  composed  of  men  who,  if  not  employed  in  de- 
fending the  peace,  would  be  its  disturbers. 

li.  The  fourth  query  is  answered  in  the  documents  annexed 
to  this  Lfelter,  and  in  a  Minute  to  which  I  have  referred,  on  all 
poinU  except  that  which  relates  to  the  employment  of  military 
men  in  civil  situations,  and  on  this  I  may  refer  to  the  full  records 
in  possession  of  your  Board  to  prove,  in  the  most  incontestable 
maunert  that  in  the  VM.rious  situations,  civil  and  political,  which 
military  men  have  been  called  upon  by  emergencies  lo  fill  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  wars  and  revolutious,  ihey  have  rendered 
Ihe  greatest  services  to  their  Government  and  their  country.  How 
far  future  events  may  call  for  their  employment  in  civil  situations, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in  the  political  line,  their  claim,  when 
recommended  by  superior  qualifications,  has  been  long  recog- 
nised, and  it  would  be  the  worst  of  policy  to  narrow  selection  to 
stations  on  the  fulfilmeat  of  the  duties  of  which  peace  or  war  may 
depend. 

12.  The  fifth  and  sixth  queries  relate  to  the  probable  effect  of 
a  transfer  of  the  Indian  army  to  the  Crown.  This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  I  can  say  nothing  further  than  what  is  stated  in  the 
chapter*  of  the  Political  History  of  India  to  which  1  have  already 
referred,  except  that,  ^ls  a  question  of  expediency  or  policy,  it  will 
be  most  materially  affected  by  any  changes  or  revisions  that  may 
be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  government  of  our  Eastern 
empire  at  home  or  abroad.  The  reasons  for  this  are  too  obvious 
to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  With  respect  to  any 
saving  from  such  consolidation  of  establishments  arising  out  of 
less  chargeable  plans  of  recruiting,  freight,  education  of  cadets, 
provisions,  stores,  &c.,  1  cannot  conceive  how  any  plans  of  eco- 
nomy that  could  be  adopted  by  one  authority  should  not  be  prac- 
ticable by  another,  or  may  not  be  made  so ;  and  on  these  grounds, 
therefore,  1  can  see  no  reason  for  or  against  a  transfer. 

13.  As  to  the  seventh  query,  1  confess  I  cannot  see  any  advan- 
tages that  could  be  expected  to  the  "  public  interests  connected 
with  the  army  "  that  would  arise  from  encouraging  the  settlement 
of  British  subjects  in  India.  I  cannot  think  that  such  settlers 
would  ever  fill  our  ninks  with  recruits  equal  to  those  which  are 
freshly  imported  from  England,  and  there  is  no  other  mode  in 
which  \  can  contemplate  any  benefit  to  the  public  interest,  as 
connected  with  the  army,  from  such  colonisation.  They  could 
not,  I  conceive,  be  viewed  (comparatively  small  as  their  numbers 
would  be)  as  an  efficient  aiil  to  our  military  means;  and  I  should 
apprehend   that  their  superior  pretensions,  and  the   place  they 
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occupied  in  ihe  coramanity,  combined  with  difi<frence  of  habits 
and  religion,  would  be  likely  to  create  feelings  of  jealousy  aod 
hostility  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  which  would  far  oveHiaknce 
any  support  of  a  military  nature  that  could  be  anticipated  froio 
such  settlers.  But  I  feel  it  impossible  to  reply  fully  to  this  qarn 
without  entering  upon  a  very  wide  lield  of  s[>eculatioa. 

14.  in  answer  to  the  eighth  query,  I  must  a^ain  refer  to  nay 
Political  History  of  India,  and  can  only  state,  that  all  my  recem 
experience  confirms  my  conviction  of  the  expediency  and  wisdom 
of  uniting  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India  into  ODe, 
on  the  principles  1  have  in  that  work  suggested. 

15.  In  reply  to  the  ninth  query,  regarding  the  influence  wbidi 
existing  arrangements  have  had  upon  the  array.  I  am  ofopiotoo, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  and  men  of  thai  grvat  body 
of  troops  have  hitherto  done  their  duty  to  the  Government  which 
they  serve,  and  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  is  a  proof  tbst 
their  constitution  (with  all  its  defects)  Ls  one  which  should  oot  be 
rashly  changed  or  injudiciously  altered.  Grievances  have  at 
different  limes  been  felt  by  the  European  officers  of  the  liMlcas 
army,  discontent  has  prevailed,  complaints  have  beea  made.  vtA 
remedies,  when  these  appeared  reasonable  to  the  aiithoritiet  Id 
which  it  is  subject,  have  been  applied.  Further  improvetnciiu 
in  its  condition  may  no  doubt  be  made ;  and  the  present  is  t 
]>erio*l  when  this  important  subject  will  receive,  as  it  merits,  the 
deepest  consideration.  1  cannot  better  conclude  my  ans«ier  to 
this  query  than  in  the  words  of  a  work*  which  I  published  six 
years  ago,  as  the  sentiments  therein  expressed  are  coolinned  te 
all  my  recent  experience. 

16.  **  The  rise  of  European  officers    in  the  native   array 
"India  must  continue  to  be  by  seniority;    but  every  m 
**  consistent  with  their  interests,  and  with  those  of  the  p  '^ 

**  be  taken  to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  rank  and  i 
•*  those  who  have  gained  ex[)erience  in  this  branch  of  the  service. 
"  The  frequent  stagnations  of  promotion  which  have  occuncd 
"  have  been  hitherto  relieved  by  exf}edients  that  gave  an  im- 
"  pulse  for  the  moment,  but  were  followed  by  a  reaction  that  oftea 
"  left  men  in  a  worse  situation  than  they  were  before.  We  Bust 
*•  not  judee  of  the  effects  of  such  siagnntion  of  promotion  in  the 
"  Ijcal  army  in  India  by  what  we  obser\e  from  the  same  cause  lO 
"  England  ;  there  is  hardly  any  analojQ'.  The  power  of  cx- 
"  changing  into  other  corps  ;  of  purchasing  and  selling  their  com- 
*' missions  ;  that  of  living  with  their  relations  and  friends;  the 
"  connexions  they  form,  and  the  different  walks  of  life  oiwu  lo 
••  men  in  their  native  countrj-,  place  (hem  in  a  situation  totaltv 
*'  different  from  those  who  are  id  a  manner  baniohed  to  a  Ibrriga 
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*•  land,  where  ihey  may  be  almost  considered  aliens  from  all 
"  family  ties  and  connexions,  with  their  prospects  limited  to  their 
*'  professions,  to  which  they  are  in  fuct  bound,  from  the  day  they 
**  enter  it,  as  the  only  means  they  have  of  subsistence.  The 
•*  officers  of  his  majesty's  service,  if  disappointed  or  discon- 
**  tented,  have  generally  the  means  of  escape  ;  niid  if.  in  cflecting 
••  that,  their  condition  becomes  worse,  their  complaints  are  not 
*'  heard:  they  produce  no  effect  on  others;  young  and  more  san- 
■*  guine  candidates  fill  the  niche  they  occupied  :  nor  does  the 
*'  state  suflcr  by  the  chanfie  ;  for  the  constitution  of  the  army  to 
"  which  they  belong  requires,  in  its  inferior  officers,  no  qunlihca- 
"  tions  that  may  not  be  easily  acquired.  Hut  how  different  la  the 
**  situation  of  those  who  enter  the  CompHny''s  service!  Their 
*•  youth  roust  be  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  acquirements, 
•*  without  which  they  are  unfit  even  for  the  sulmlteni  duties  of  a 
•*  native  corps ;  they  have  no  escape  from  their  fot  in  life;  (hs- 
**  content  and  disappointment  in  it,  not  only  corrode  (heir  own 
**  minds,  but  spread  a  baneful  influence  over  the  rninds  of  others  ; 
"  their  place,  after  ihey  nre  in  any  degree  advancetl,  cannot  be 
*'  easily  supplied,  for  certain  qualifications,  which  time  and  study 
"  bIoqc  can  give,  are  requisite  to  those  who  succeed  them.  All 
•'  these  circumstances  (and  many  more  might  be  adduced)  show 
"  that  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  army  should 
"  be  considered  on  its  own  grounds,  and  not  with  the  reference, 
"  which  is  too  often  made,  to  the  comparative  condition  and  pre- 
•'  tensions  of  an  army  from  which  its  constitution  is  altogether 
*'  different. 

"  17.  To  give  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction  to  the  officers 
"  of  the  local  army  of  India  (without  which  no  miblary  body  can 
"  ever  attain  and  support  a  character,  and  k-ast  of  alt,  a  body 
*'  that  is  in  constant  comparison  with  troops  of  the  same  nation, 
•'  regulatfd  on  other  principles)  high  rank  ought  to  be  conferred 
*'  by  local  commissions,  while  the  Individuals  to  whom  it  is 
'•  granted  are  yet  efficient  for  the  duties  to  which  it  may  call 
"  them.  The  priiilfge  of  nominating  general  officers  to  the 
•'  staff  must  soon  become  as  useless  to  any  objects  of  ambition 
•'  in  the  Indian  army  as  of  service  to  the  State,  under  the  slow 
•'  progress  of  brevet  rank  in  England,  consequent  to  f>eace  in 
••  Europe.  Every  general  belonging  to  the  Indian  senice  muat 
'•  be  superannuated  before  he  can  be  employed.  There  would 
'*  appear  no  objection  to  grant  local  brevets  to  colonels  of  the 
•*  Indian  service  to  serve  on  the  ^taff  of  that  country,  as  the 
"  same  can  be  extended  to  his  majesty's  service.  The  adoption 
*•  of  such  a  measure  wouhl  of  course  prevent  officers  l>eing  per- 
*'  mitted  lo  proceed  with  regiments  to  India,  whose  rank  was 
"  aliove  that  of  officers  within  the  limits  of  selection  for  the  ge- 
"  neral  blafl';  but  ibis  would   be  attended  with  no  injury  to  the 
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^'  service,  and  would   be  a  slight  sacrifice  to  obtaia   a   great 
'*  benefit. 

**  18.  The  sale  of  commissions  and  exchanges  between  the 
'*  English  and  local  branches  of  the  army  employed  in  India, 
"  under  regulations  which  guarded  the  efficiency  of  the  local 
"  branch,  would  be  most  beneficial,  both  from  introducing  good 
"  and  effective  officers,  and  accelerating  promotion  in  the  local 
*'  army :  but  there  is  uo  measure  so  requisite  for  the  latter  as  the 
**  formation  of  a  staff  corps,  which  would  furnish  the  means  of 
"  supplying  vacancies  in  regiments  occasioned  by  the  removal  of 
"  their  officers  toother  duties/' 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servanty 

JOHN  MALCOLM. 


Enclosure  I. 

[Referred  to  in  Note,  p.  187.] 

Short  Account  of  ike  Rise,  Progress,  and  Character  of  (he  Nathe 
Army  of  India,  written  in  1816,  at  the  desire  of  the  late  Lord 
Buckinghamshire*, 

One  of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  conquest  of  India  has 
been  made,  and  the  one  to  which  we  must  chiefiy  trust  for  its 
defence,  is  the  native  army  of  the  East  India  Company,  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  short 
account,  from  the  best  materials  to  which  I  have  access,  being 
satisfied  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  character  of 
this  branch  of  our  army,  which  exceeds  150,000  men,  is  essen- 
tial to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  legislature  or  government 
of  our  Eastern  empire.  Captain  Williams's  published  account  gives 
the  best  account  I  have  met  with  of  the  origin  and  formation  ofthat 
part  of  this  great  army  which  more  particularly  belongs  to  Bengal ; 
but  1  have  made  it  my  duty  to  look  to  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, that  I  may  be  able  to  talce  the  most  comprehensive  view  of 
a  subject  so  vital  to  our  Eastern  empire.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  native  troops  at  Madras  and  Bombay, 
before  I  examine  the  facts  brought  before  the  public  by  Captain 
Williams.  A  combined  view  of  the  whole  may  suggest  some  re- 
flections on  the  means  which  appear  best  calculated  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  and  preserve  the  attachment  of  the  Indian  army. 

Though  Bombay  was  the  first  possession  which  the  English 
obtained  in  the  East,  the  establishment  on  that  island  was  for  a 

*  Lord  Buckiaghsmsbire  died  before  this  account  was  completed,  and  it  was  afler- 
wardii  converted  into  a  review  of  a  work,  entitled  '*  The  Narratire  uf  the  Bengal 
Army,  hy  Captain  WUUams." 
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very  long  period  on  too  limited  a  scale  to  maintain  more  than  its 
European  garrison  and  a  few  companies  of  disciplined  sepoys. 
On  the  const  of  Coromandel,  which  became  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  a  scene  of  warfare  between  the  Hnj;Ush  and 
French,  who  mutuully  aided  and  received  support  from  the 
princes  of  that  quarter,  the  natives  of  India  were  (irst  instructed 
in  European  disciphne.     During  the  siege  of  MndraSf  which  took 

Jklace  in  a.d.  1744>.  a  number  of  peons,  a  species  of  irregular  in- 
iantry,  armed  with  swords  and  spears,  or  matchlocks,  were  en- 
litfCed  for  the  occasion  ;  to  those  some  English  officers  were  at- 
tached, among  whom  a  young  gentleman  of  the  civil  service,  of 
the  name  of  Haliburton,  was  the  most  distinguishe<l.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  rewarded  with  the  commission  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, was  employed  in  the  ensuing  year  in  trauiing  a  small  corps 
of  natives  in  the  European  manner;  he  did  not,  however,  live  to 
perfect  that  system,  which  he  appears  to  have  first  introduced 
into  (he  Madras  service. 

"  It  was  by  one  of  our  own  sepoys"  (the  Council  of  Fort  St, 
David  observe,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  2d  September,  1748,  in 
fvhich  they  pass  an  eulogium  on  the  character  of  Mr.  nalit>urton), 
*'  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  killed,  who  shot  him  upon  his 
**  reprimanding  him  for  some  offence;  the  poor  gentleman,'* 
they  add,  **  died  next  day.  and  the  villain  did  not  live  so  long, 
♦•  for  his  comrades  that  stood  by  cut  him  to  piece-s  immediately." 
It  appears  from  other  authorities,  that  the  first  sepoys  who 
were  raised  by  the  English  were  either  Mabomedans  or  Hmdoos 
of  very  hijjh  caste,  being  chiefly  rajjioots;  and  the  event  I  have 
related  marked  the  two  strongest  feelings  of  the  minds  of  these 
classes — resentment  for  real  or  supposed  injury,  and  attnchment 
to  their  leader.  The  name  of  Mr.  Haliburton  was  long  cherished 
by  the  Madras  native  troops,  and  about  twenty  years  ago,  on  an 
examination  of  old  grants,  some  veterans,  wearing  medals,  ap- 
peared as  claimants,  who  called  themselves  Hahburion  Saheb  Ka 
sepoy,  or  Halibnrlon^s  soldiers.  One  of  the  first  services  on 
which  the  regular  sepoys  of  Madras  were  employed  was  the  de- 
fence of  Arcot.  A.D.  1751.  The  [>articulnr3  of  that  siege,  which 
forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Clive, 
have  been  given  by  an  eloquent  and  faithful  historian  ;*  but  he 
has  not  informed  us  of  one  occurrence  that  took  place,  and  which, 
as  it  illustrates  the  character  of  the  Indian  soldiers,  well  merited 
to  be  preserved.  When  provisions  were  very  low,  the  Hindoo 
sepoys  entreated  their  commander  to  allow  them  to  boil  the  rice 
(the  only  food  left)  for  the  whole  garrison.  "  Your  English  sol- 
'*  dicrs,"  they  said,  "^can  eat  from  our  hands,  though  we  cannot 
*•  from  theirs  ;  we  will  allot  as  their  share  every  grain  of  the  rice, 
*'  and  subsist  ourselves  by  drinking  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
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"  boiled."  I  slate  this  remarkable  anecdote  from  an  authority  1 
cannot  doubt,  as  it  refers  to  the  most  unexceptionable  contem- 
porary witnesses. 

During  all  the  wars  of  Clive,  of  Lawrence,  of  Smith,  and  of 
Coote,  the  sepoys  of  Madras  continued  to  display  the  same  valour 
and  attachment.  In  the  year  1780,  1781  and  1782,  they  suf- 
fered hardships  of  a  nature  almost  unparalleled ;  there  was  hardly 
a  corps  that  was  not  twenty  months  in  arrears ;  they  were  sup- 
ported, it  is  true,  by  a  daily  allowance  of  rice,  but  this  was  not 
enough  to  save  many  of  their  families  from  being  the  victims  of 
that  dreadful  famine  which  during  these  years  wasted  the  Com- 
pany's dominions  iu  India.  Their  fidelity  never  gave  way  in  this 
hour  of  extreme  trial,  and  they  repaid  with  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment, the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  their  European  officers,  who,  being  few  in  number, 
but,  generally  speaking,  very  efficient,  tried  every  means  that 
could  conciliate  the  regard,  excite  the  pride,  or  stimulate  the 
valour  of  those  they  commanded. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1790  and  1791,  against  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
the  sepoys  of  this  establishment  showed  their  usual  zeal  and 
courage,  but  the  number  of  European  troops  which  were  now 
intermixed  with  them,  lessened  their  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  though  improved  in  discipline,  they  perhaps  feU 
in  their  own  estimation.  The  native  army  in  some  degree  became 
a  secondary  one,  and  the  pride  of  those  of  whom  it  was  composed 
was  lowered.  I  am  neither  questioning  the  necessity  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  his  majesty's  troops  which  were  employed  in 
India  at  this  period,  nor  the  propriety  of  allotting  to  their  superior 
strength  and  active  courage  services  of  the  greatest  danger,  and 
consequently  of  pre-eminent  honour ;  I  only  speak  to  the  effect 
which  the  change  made  in  the  minds  of  the  native  army.  The 
campaigns  of  Lord  Cornwaltis  and  General  Meadows  were  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  either  in  their  operations  or  results  to  those  of 
Sir  Eyre  Coote ;  but  every  officer  can  tell  how  differently  ibey 
are  regarded  by  the  sepoys  who  served  in  both :  the  latter  may 
bring  to  their  memory  the  distresses  and  hardships  which  they 
suffered,  and  perhaps  the  recollection  of  children  who  perished 
from  famine,  but  it  is  associated  with  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance, at  that  period,  to  the  government  they  served,  with  the 
pride  of  fidelity  and  patient  valour.  The  pictures  of  these  three 
distinguished  leaders  are  in  the  great  room  of  the  Exchange  at 
Madras;  to  that  (I  speak  of  ten  years  ago)  when  a  battalion 
comes  into  garrison  the  old  sepoys  lead  their  families.  Wallis 
and  Meadows  (these  are  the  names  by  which  the  two  first  com- 
manders are  known  to  them)  are  pointed  out  as  great  and  brave 
chiefs ;  but  it  is  to  the  image  of  their  favourite,  Coote,  the 
jdlgrimage  is  made,  and   the    youngest  of  their   children   are 
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taught  to   pay   b  respect  bordering  on  devotion  to  this  revered 
leader. 

In  the  year  1796,  new  regulations  were  introduced  into  the 
Indian  army,  the  whole  form  of  which  was  in  fact  changed.  In- 
stead of  single  battalions  of  n  thousand  meuj  comnianded  by  a 
captain  who  was  selected  from  ihe  Kuroptian  corps  in  the  Honour' 
able  Company^s  service,  and  a  subaltern  to  each  company,  they 
were  formed  into  regiments  of  two  baitalions,  to  which  officers 
were  appointed  of  the  same  rank  and  nearly  of  the  same  number 
as  to  H  battalion  in  ilie  service  of  his  majesty.  The  good  elTects 
of  this  change,  as  far  as  related  to  the  temper  and  attachment  of 
the  native  army  of  Fort  St.  George,  have  been  questioned.  That 
the  appearance  and  dLsci[)liiie  ot  these  troo[»s  have  been  improved, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  they  have,  in  the  campaign  against  Seiin- 
gapHtan  in  17**9,  and  in  the  recent  war  willi  the  Mahrattas, 
&hown  their  usual  patience  and  courage ;  but  events  have 
occurred  to  prove,  that  their  affections  were  not  only  capable  of 
being  alienated  from  their  European  otEcersi  but  that  they  could 
become  (heir  murderers.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  enter  into  tha 
particulars  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore,  which  came  like  a  shock  to 
dispel  the  charm  of  hnlf'a  century,  and  to  show  by  what  a  tenure 
our  empire  is  held  ;  but  it  is  thought  by  many,  this  event  could 
not  have  taken  place  had  the  ties  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
native  army  not  been  much  weakened,  if  not  entirely  broken. 
Of  what  has  since  occurred  1  forbear  to  speak,  but  1  am  assured 
that  time  and  the  e^ibrts  of^reat  wisdom  can  alone  niiord  a  hope 
of  a  radical  cure  to  the  deep  wouudsi  that  have  been  inflicted. 

The  general  history  of  the  native  army  of  Fort  St.  Geor^  is 
short.  Sepoys  were  first  disciplined,  as  has  been  stated,  on  that 
establishment  in  1748;  they  were  at  that  period,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  in  indepcrxleiit  companies,  under  subadars  or 
native  captains.  Mahomed  Esof,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  officers,  ro.se  by  his  talents  an<l  courage  to  the  general 
command  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  name  of  this  hero,  for  such  he 
was,  occurs  almost  as  often  in  ihe  page  of  the  English  historian* 
of  India  as  thai  of  Lawreace  and  Clive.  As  the  numbers  of  the 
native  army  increased,  the  form  changed,  in  a.d.  176*3,  we  Cnd 
ten  battalions  of  KHMf  men  each,  and  three  European  otlicers  to 
each  corps.  In  1770  (here  were  eighteen  battalions  of  similar 
strength,  and  in  i7t!)4  the  numljer  of  this  army  had  increased  to 
2<J*X)  native  ctivalry  and  2S,(XK)  infantry  :  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion wiis  made  at  this  jtenod,  but  subsequent  wars  and  conquests 
have  caused  a  great  increase,  and  the  present  cireclive  strength  of 
the  native  army  of  Fort  St.  George  consists  of  eight  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  twenty-four  regiments  or  forty-eight  battalions  of 
natixe  infantry.  There  are  Ijesidcs several  troops  of  hor&e  artdlery, 
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some  battalions  of  gun  lascars,  and  a  very  large  invalid  eslablisK- 
inent. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  this  army. 
wilh  some  anecdotes  of  remarkable  iudividuals,  will  fully  illusirale 
its  character,  and  convey  a  jnst  idea  of  the  elenaents  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

The  native  cavalry  of  Fort  St.  George  was  origtnnlly  raised  by 
the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  The  first  corps  embodied  inlo  t 
regiment  under  the  command  of  European  oflicers,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Generul  Joseph  Smith,  served  in  the  c»mpai|^  of 
17(58  in  the  Mysore.  From  177i  to  177G  the  cavalry  force  iris 
greatly  augmented,  but  then  again  declined  both  in  numbers  and 
efficiency.  The  proportion  (hat  was  retained  nominally  m  tht 
service  of  the  Nabob,  but  actually  m  that  of  the  Company,  serrrd 
in  the  camfjaigns  of  178(),  1781.  1782,  and  1783.  and  was  forni- 
ally  transferred,  with  the  European  officers  attached  to  it,  to  the 
Company's  service  in  1784.  The  prosj^ect  of  fortune  which  the 
liberality  of  an  Indian  jirince  oflercd,  attracted  to  this  corp* 
many  active  and  enteqirisinj»  European  officers,  and  the  favotir 
which  a  nRti\e  court  extended  to  its  choicest  troops^  filled  iht 
ranks  of  its  regiments  of  regular  cavalry  with  (he  prinaeofthc 
Mahomedan  youth*  of  the  Carnatic.  When  this  corpt  wu  in 
the  service  of  the  Niibob  of  the  Carnatic,  though  it  was  ofleo 
very  highly  (listinguished.  the  intrigues  of  a  veual  court,  and 
irregular  payments  caused  frequent  mutinies.  Since  it  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Comjmny's  establishment,  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  its  career  has  been  one  of  faithful  service  and  of  bril- 
liant achievement,  unstained  by  any  example,  that  1  can  recol- 
lect, of  disaffection  or  of  defeat.  The  two  severest  trials  of  the 
courage  and  discipline  of  this  corps  were  at  Assaye  and  Vcllore; 
in  both  these  services  they  were  associated  with  the  19th  dragoon*- 

The  distinguished  comm!Mider+  of  that  gallant  regiment  had. 
from  the  day  of  its  arrival  in  India,  laboured  to  estaljlish  (he 
of  mutual  and  cordial  regard  between  the  European  and 
soldiers.  His  success  was  complete.  His  own  fame,  whi 
remained  in  India,  was  promoted  by  their  combine<l  efforts, 
the  friendship  which  he  established,  and  which  had  continued 
many  years,  was  after  his  departure  consummated  upon  the  pUtm 
of  Assaye.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  a  battle,  which  mnU 
amongst  the  hardest  fought  of  those  that  have   been    gained  In' 

"  Thcrv  cannot  be  men  more  luiteil,  from  th^ir  &mine  and  tliap«»«ition.  fiit  tb*  A^ 
of  ii(;ht  carutry  than  thoM:  of  wliu'h  this  cuqis  is  computefl       V*  .  .  g^Lm—ly 

»]N*ukii)^.  frtini  fivu  \'evi  fi\e  to  five  Itwt  leu  indies  in  hui^lit,  ot  'inv  OmIb* 

Thtir  Htrun^fh  in  jirviKrvvU  and  iiiiprovrd  by  intMlcration  in  tii>  '  .  ^uil  W«ui» 
etMS  cwtumoQ  to  tn«  military  tnbci,  and  whicJi  an  calculated  to  uicroBac  Uw  mum^kt 
ftirce. 

t  The  piTtent  General  Sir  Joha  Floyd,  Bart, 
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the  illustrious  Wellington^  the  Biitibh  dragoons,  when  making 
their  extremest  effbrls,  saw  their  Asiatic  fellow-soldiers,  '*  keep 
pace  for  pace,  and  blow  for  every  blow."  A  more  arduous  lask 
awaited  the  latter,  when  the  battalions  of  native  infimtry^  which 
formed  the  garrison  of  Vellore,  were  led  by  the  infaliiHtion  of  the 
moment  to  rise  upon  and  murder  the  Europeans  of  ihat  garrison. 
The  fidelity  of  the  native  cavalry  did  not  shrink  from  the  severe 
trial,  and  after  the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  blown  open»  their 
ftabres  were  as  deejilv*  stained  as  those  of  the  En^tish  dragoons 
with  the  blood  of  their  misguided  and  guilty  countrymen. 

But  a  few  authentic  anecdotes  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
f^uished  individuals  of  the  native  cavalry  of  Madras,  will  show 
better  than  volumes  the  high  spirit  which  (Pervades  that  corps. 

In  the  campaign  of  1701,  when  Secunder  Beg,  one  of  the  oldest 
subadars  of  the  native  cavalry,  was  riding  at  a  little  distance  in 
the  flank  of  his  troop,  two  or  three  horsemen  of  Tippoo's  army, 
favoured  by  some  brushwood,  came  suddenly  upon  him;  the 
combat  had  hardly  commenced,  when  the  son  of  the  subadar, 
who  was  a  havildar  or  serjeant  in  the  same  regiment,  flew  to  his 
father's  aid,  and  bIcw  the  foremost  of  his  opponents,  the  others 
fled  ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  rage  of  the  old  man  at  his 
son's  conduct;  he  put  him  instantly  under  a  guard,  and  insisted 
upon  his  being  brought  to  condign  punishment  for  quitting  his 
ranks  without  leave.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
Colonel  Floyd,  who  commantlerl  the  force,  could  reconcile  him  to 
the  disgrace  he  conceived  he  had  suflTered  (to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion) from  his  enemy  *' being  taken  from  him  by  a  presumptuous 
boy  in  front  of  his  regiment.*' 

Cawder  Beg,  late  subadar  of  the  fourth  regiment,  may  be 
deemed  throughout  his  life  as- one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  native  cavalry  at  Madras.  In  1790,  he  was 
attached  to  Colonel  Floyd  as  an  orderly  subadar.  when  that 
officer,  who  had  been  reconnoitering  with  a  small  detachment, 
was  attacked  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy's  horse.  No- 
thing but  the  greatest  exertions  of  every  individual  coidd  have 
saved  the  party  from  being  cut  off.  Those  of  Cawder  Beg  were 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  they  received  a  reward,  of  which  lie 
was  proud  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life :  an  English  sabre  was  sent 
to  him,  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Floyd  upon  it,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion,  slating  that  it  was  the  reward  of  valour.  But  personal 
courage  was  (he  least  quahty  of  Cawder  Beg  ;  his  talents  emi- 
nently tilted  him  for  the  exercise  of  mditary  command.  During 
the  campaign  of  1799,  it  was  essential  to  prevent  the  enemy's 
looties,  a  species  of  Cossack  horse,  from  penetrating  bet%veen  the 

*  I  titftte  this  fact  tipott  the  hif^h  authority  oT  a  ivipcctabk-  tifHcvr,  who  belocigi*d 
ut  the  l9(hilra^ooiiv,  and  was  with  thetn  (in  Ihti  mtnuon.blc  uccasion. 
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columns  and  the  rear  guard,  and  plundering  any  part  of  that 
immense  train  of  provisions  and  luggage,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  to  Seringapatan.  Cawder  Beg,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
relations  from  the  native  cavalry  and  a  select  body  of  infantry, 
were  placed  under  my  orders.  I  was  then  political  representa* 
tive  with  the  army  of  the  subah  of  the  Deckan,  and  commanded  a 
considerable  body  of  the  troops  of  that  prince.  I  had  applied  for 
Cawder  Beg  on  account  of  his  reputation,  and  prevailed  upon 
Meer  Allum,  the  leader  of  the  subah*s  forces,  to  place  a  corps  of 
2000  of  his  best  regular  horse  under  the  subadar's  orders.  Two 
days  after  the  corps  was  formed,  an  orderly  trooper  came  to  tell 
roe,  that  Cawder  Beg  was  engaged  with  some  of  the  enemy's 
horsemen.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  with  some  alarm  for  the  result, 
determined,  if  Cawder  Beg  was  victor,  to  reprove  him  most 
severely  for  a  conduct  so  unsuited  to  the  station  in  which  he  had 
been  placed.  The  fears  I  entertained  for  his  safety  were  soon 
dispelled,  as  I  saw  him  advancing  on  foot  with  two  swords  in  his 
hand,  which  he  hastened  to  present  to  me,  begging  at  the  same 
time  I  would  restrain  my  indignation  at  his  apparent  rashness  till 
I  heanl  his  reasons ;  then,  speaking  to  me  aside,  he  said, 
"  Though  the  Greneral  of  the  Nizam  s  army  was  convinced  by 
*'  your  statement  of  my  competence  to  the  command  you  have 
"  intrusted  me  with,  1  observed  that  the  high-bom  and  high- 
'*  titled  leaders  of  the  horse  he  placed  under  my  orders  looked  at 
"  my  close  jacket'*',  straight  pantaloons,  and  European  boots, 
*'  with  contempt,  and  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  being  told 
"  to  obey  me.  I  was  therefore  tempted,  on  seeing  a  well- 
**  mounted  horseman  of  Tippoo's  challenge  their  whole  line,  to 
*'  accept  a  combat  which  they  declined.  1  promised  not  to  use 
"  fire-arms,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  him  down  ;  a  relation 
*'  came  to  avenge  his  death  ;  1  wounded  him,  and  have  brought 
''  him  prisoner.  You  will,"  he  added  smiUng,  *'  hear  a  gcHod 
*'  report  of  me  at  the  durbar  (court)  of  Meer  Allum  this  evening, 
*'  and  the  service  will  go  on  better  for  what  has  passed,  and  I 
'*  promise  most  sacredly  to  fight  no  more  single  combats/' 

When  I  went  in  the  evening  to  visit  the  Meer  Allum,  I  found 
at  his  tent  a  number  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  among  others 
those  that  had  been  with  Cawder  Beg,  with  whose  praises  I  was 
assailed  from  every  quarter.  "  He  was,"  they  said,  "  a  perfect 
'*  hero,  a  Kustumf ;  it  was  an  honour  to  be  commanded  by  so 
'^  great  a  leader."  The  consequence  was,  as  the  subadar  had 
anticipated,  that  the  different  chiefs  who  were  placed  under  him 
vied  in  respect  and  obedience  ;  and  so  well  were  the  incessant 

*  The  native  troops  in  the  English  service  wear  a  uuiforro  vezy  like  that  of 
Riiropeans. 

f  The  Persian  Herculee. 
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^fibrls  of  this  body  directed,  that  scarcely  a  load  of  grain  was 
lost;  hardty  a  day  jjHssed  that  the  activity  and  stratagem  of 
Cawder  Beg  did  not  delude  some  of  the  enemy's  plunderers  to 
their  destruction. 

It  would  fill  a  volume  lo  give  a  minute  account  of  the  actions 
of  this  gallant  officer:  he  was  the  native  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Dugald  Campbell,  when  that  officer  reduced  tho  Ceded  Dia- 
fricts*  ;  he  attended  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ((he  present  Duke  of 
Wellmgton)  in  the  campaign  of  1803,  and  wa^  employed  by  that 
officer  in  the  most  confidential  manner.  At  the  end  of  this 
campaign,   during  which  he  had  several  opportunities  of  distin- 

Siishing  himself,  Cawder  Beg,  who  had  received  a  pension  from 
e  English  Government,  and  whose  pride  was  flattered  by  being 
created  an  omrahf  of  the  Deckan  by  the  Nizam,  retired,  but  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  distinction  he  had  obtained  :  he  died  in 
1806,  worn  out  with  the  excessive  fatigue  to  which  he  had  for 
many  years  exposed  himself. 

The  body  guard  of  the  Governor  of  Madras,  which  consists  of 
about  100  men,  has  always  been  a  very  select  corps,  and  the 
notice  and  attention  with  which  both  the  N'atlve  oHicers  and  men 
of  the  corps  have  invariably  been  treated,  may  be  adduced  as  one 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  obtaining  distinction  in  every 
sen'ice  on  which  it  has  been  employed. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1791,  Lord  Cornwallis  returned  his  thanks 
in  the  warmest  manner  to  this  small  corps  and  its  gallant  com- 
manding oHlcer,  Captain  Alexander  Grant,  for  a  charge  made 
upon  the  enemy.  It  obtained  still  further  distinction  under 
Captain  James  Grant,  the  brother  of  its  former  commander,  when 
employed,  in  the  year  1801,  against  the  Poligars,a  race  of  warlike 
men  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  Madras  territory. 
There  are  indeed  few  examples  of  a  more  desperate  and  successful 
charge  than  was  made  during  that  service  by  this  small  corps 
upon  a  phjlanx  of  resolute  pikemen,  more  than  double  its  own 
numbers;  and  the  behaviour  of  Shaikh  Ibrahim,  the  senior 
subadar  (a  Native  captain)  on  that  occasion,  merits  to  be  com- 
memorated. 

This  officer,  who  was  alike  remarkable  for  his  gallantry  and 
onrivalled  skill  as  a  horseman,  anticipated,  from  his  experience  of 
ihe  enemy,  all  that  would  happen.  He  told  Captain  Grant  what 
he  thought  would  be  the  fate  of  those  who  led  the  charge  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  urged  it,  and  heard  with  animate*!  delight 
the  resolution  of  his  commander  to  attempt  an  exploit  which  was 
lo  reflect  such  glory  on  the  corps.     The  leaders  ol  the  Ijody  guani 

•  These  diitrictg,  which  were  ced«i  lo  th«  Rnglitb  Guwrucoenl  by  the  lr«»iy  of 
Seriogti|miant  lu  17'JJ,  lie  IwtNcvii  Mybuiw  l*ropct  Autl  Ibe  leniluriw  uf  (U*:  buboh 
of  the  ikclun. 

t  lie  crceivetl  the  title  of  Cnwikr  Nuot  Kb«o,  or  Cardar  the  FavoitcU  Lord. 
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and  almost  one-third  of  its  number  fell,  as  was  expected ;  but  the 
shock  broke  the  order  of  their  opponents,  and  they  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  Shaikh  Ibrahim  was  pierced  with  several  pikes, 
one  was  in  the  throat;  he  held  his  hand  to  this,  as  if  eager  to 
keep  life  till  he  asked  the  fate  of  Captain  Grant.  The  man  of 
whom  he  inquired  pointed  to  that  officer,  who  was  lying  on  the 
ground  and  apparently  dead,  with  a  pike  through  his  lungs ;  the 
subadar  with  an  expression  of  regret,  that  he  had  disdained  to 
show  for  his  own  fate,  pulled  the  pike  from  the  wound  and 
instantly  expired.  His  character  and  his  behaviour  in  the  last 
moment  of  existence  are  fully  described  in  the  following  general 
order^  which  was  issued  on  this  occasion  by  the  Government  of 
Fort  St.  George. 

'*  A  rare  combination  of  talents  has  rendered  the  character  of 
'*  Shaikh  Ibrahim  familiar  to  the  officers  of  the  army:  to  cool 
*'  decision  and  daring  valour,  he  added  that  sober  judgment  and 
"  those  honourable  sentiments  that  raised  him  far  above  the  level 
*'  of  his  rank  in  life.  An  exploit  of  uncommon  energ)'  and  per- 
'*  sonal  exertion  terminated  his  career^  and  the  last  efibrt  of  his 
**  voice  breathed  honour,  attachment  and  fidelity. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council,  desirous  of  showing  to  the  army 
'*  his  LfOrdship's*  sense  of  the  virtue  and  attainments  which  have 
*'  rendered  the  death  of  this  Native  officer  a  severe  loss  to  the 
'*  service,  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  his  family  a  pension  equal 
**  to  the  pay  of  a  subadar  of  the  body  guard,  bemg  30  pagodas  a 
'*  month.  And  his  Lordship  has  further  directed  that  a  certificate 
"  to  this  efliect,  translated  into  Persian  apd  Hindoostanee,  may  be 
*'  presented  to  the  family,  as  a  record  of  the  gifl^  and  a  tribute  to 
"  the  memory  of  the  brave  Subadar  Shaikh  Ibrahim.'^ 

The  posthumous  praise  given  to  Shaikh  Ibrahim  appeared  to 
have  inspired  others  with  a  desire  to  share  his  fate,  that  they 
might  attain  his  fame.  A  jemadar  of  the  same  corps,  some  days 
afterwards,  being  appointed  with  a  few  select  men  to  watch  a  road, 
where  it  was  thought  the  chief  whom  they  were  attacking  might 
try  to  escape  with  one  or  two  followers,  determined,  when  a  whole 
column  came  out,  to  make  an  attempt  against  its  leader,  and  such 
was  the  surprise  at  seeing  five  or  six  horsemen  ride  into  a  body  of 
between  200  or  300  men,  that  he  had  cut  down  the  chief  before 
they  had  recovered  from  their  astonishment;  he  succeeded  in 
riding  out  of  the  column,  but  was  soon  afterwards  shot.  He  had, 
when  he  meditated  this  attack,  sent  a  person  to  inform  Captain  J. 
Grant  (who  had  recovered  of  his  wounds)  of  his  intention.  •*  The 
"  captain  will  discover,"   he  observed,   "  that  there  are  more 

•  Lord  elite  (the  present  Lord  Powia)  wu  at  this  period  Ooveraor  of  Blodru ;  ud 
H  ii  bat  juitice  to  that  Dubleman  to  state,  that  virtue,  talent,  or  valoar,  either  in  Kuro- 
puan  or  Native,  were  certain,  under  hii  adminiitratioD,  of  aitainins  ditttnction  and 
reward.  . 
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**  Shaikh  Ibrahims  than  one  in  the  body  guard."  Captain  Grant, 
when  the  service  was  over,  erected  tombs  over  these  ttallant 
officers :  a  constant  lamp  is  kept  at  thciii,  which  is  supported  by  a 
trit1in<;  monthly  donation  from  every  man  in  (he  liody  |;uard,  and 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  corps  is  [)erpetuated  by  the  contemplation 
of  these  regimental  shrines  (for  such  they  may  be  termed)  of 
heroic  valour. 

Shaik  Mohedeen,  a  subadar  of  the  body  guard  of  Madras,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  officers  appointed  to  the  corps  of  native  horse 
artillery,  recently  raised  on  tliat  establishment,  accompanied  me 
to  Persia,  and  was  left  with  a  detachment  of  his  corps,  undrr  the 
command  of  Captain  Lindsay,  to  aid  in  instructing  the  Persians 
in  military  tactics.  This  small  body  of  men  and  their  gallant 
European  commander  were  engnged  in  several  campaigns  in 
Georgia,  and  their  conduct  has  obtained  not  only  for  the  subadar, 
but  for  all  the  men  of  his  [larty.  marked  honours  and  reward,  both 
from  the  Persian  Government  and  their  own.  Their  exertions 
received  additional  importance  from  the  scene  on  which  they 
acted,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  calcultite  the  future  benefits  which  may 
result  from  the  display  of  the  superior  courage  and  discipline  of 
the  native  soldiers  of  India  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes. 

The  Native  infantry  of  Madras  is  generally  composed  of 
Mahomcdans  and  Hindoos  of  good  caste :  at  its  first  establishment 
none  were  enlisted  but  men  of  high  military  tribes.  In  the  jiro- 
gress  of  time  a  considerable  chniige  took  place,  and  natives  of 
every  descri[)tion  were  enrolled  in  the  service.  Though  some 
corps  that  were  almost  entirely  formed  of  the  lowest  and  most 
despised  races  of  men  obtained  considerable  reputation,  it  was 
feared  ihcir  encouragement  might  jtroduce  disgust,  and  parti- 
cularly when  they  gained,  as  they  frequently  did,  the  rank  of 
officers.  Orders  were  in  consequence  given  to  recruit  from  none 
but  the  most  respectable  classes  of  society,  and  many  consider  the 
regular  and  orderly  behaviour  of  these  men  as  one  of  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  this  system. 

The  infantry  se[>oy  of  Mjidras  is  rather  a  smalt  man,  but  he  is 
of  an  active  make»  and  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue,  upon 
a  ver\' slender  diet.  We  find  no  man  arrive  at  greater  precision 
in  all  his  military  exercises;  his  moderation,  his  sobriety,  his 
|>atience,  give  him  a  steadiness  that  is  almost  unknown  to  Huro- 
peans:  but  though  there  exists  in  this  body  of  men  u  fitness  to 
attain  mechantctil  perfection  as  soldiers,  there  are  no  men  whose 
mind  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  study.  The  most  marked 
general  feature  of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India  is  a  nrone- 
ness  to  obedience,  accompanied  by  a  gre;2t  susceptibility  ot  good 
or  bad  usage ;  and  there  are  few  in  that  country  who  are  more 
imbued  with  these  feelings  than  the  class  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.     The  sepoys  of  Madras,   when   kindly  treated,  have 

V?. 
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invariably  shown  great  attachment*  to  the  service ;  and  when  we 
know  that  this  class  of  men  can  be  brought,  without  harshness  or 
punishment,  to  the  highest  discipline,  we  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
have  any  toleration  for  those  who  pursue  a  different  system  ;  and 
the  Commander-in-chief  is  unfit  for  his  station  who  grants  his 
applause  to  the  mere  martinet,  and  forgets,  in  his  intemperate 
zeal,  that  no  perfection  in  appearance  and  discipline  can  make 
amends  for  the  loss  of  the  temper  and  attachment  of  the  Native 
soldiers  under  his  command. 

We  discover  in  the  pages  of  Orme  many  examples  of  that 
patient  endurance  of  privations  and  fatigue^  and  that  steady 
valour^  which  has  since  characterized  the  Native  infantry  of  Fort 
St.  George.  Their  conduct  in  the  war  against  Hyder  Ally  in 
1766  was  such  as  justly  to  entitle  them  to  admiration.  In  the 
battle  of  Tnnomalee  and  Molwaggle  they  displayed  all  the  quali- 
fications of  good  and  steady  soldiers;  and  it  was  during  this  war 
that  the  5th  battalion  of  Native  infantry,  commanded  by  Captain 
Calvert,  distinguished  itself  by  the  defence  of  Ambore,  and  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  bearing  a  representation  of  that  mountain 
fortress  on  one  of  its  standards.  To  the  campaigns  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  we  have  already  alluded^  and  have  spoken  of  the  unshaken 
fidelity  which  the  sepoys  of  Madras  evinced  at  that  trying  juncture ; 
but  if  a  moment  was  to  be  named  when  the  existence  of  the 
British  power  depended  upon  its  native  troops,  we  should  fix 
upon  the  battle  of  Portonovo.  Driven  to  the  sea-shore,  attacked 
by  an  enemy  exulting  in  recent  successf,  confident  in  his  num- 
bers, and  strong  in  the  terror  of  his  name,  every  circumstance 
combined  that  could  dishearten  the  small  body  of  men  on  whom 
the  fate  of  the  war  depended  :  not  a  heart  shrunk  from  the  trial. 
Of  the  European  troops  it  is  of  course  superfluous  to  speak ;  but 
all  the  native  battalions  appear,  from  every  account  of  the  action, 
to  have  been  entitled  to  equal  praise  on  this  memorable  occasion  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  most  distinguished 
when  suffering  with  a  patient  courage  under  a  heavy  cannonade, 

*  In  old  corpt,  that  hare  beea  chiefly  recraited  within  thft  territories  which  han 
heen  long  in  the  poetenion  of  the  Companyi  deaertion  is  of  very  rare  occurmiceu 

The  fint  battalion  of  the  3d  Native  In&ntry  marched,  in  1803,  from  near  Madara 
(of  which  dtstrictf  and  Tiichinopoly,  a  great  proportion  of  its  men  were  natires)  to 
the  banks  of  the  Taptee,  a  dirtance  of  above  a  thousand  mQes,  without  one  desertion  i 

f  The  defeat  of  Colonel  Baiilie's  detachment,  which  occurred  at  the  commeneement 
of  tiiis  war.  The  defeat  has  been  variously  attributed  to  bad  airangementa  in  the 
general  plans  of  the  campugn,  to  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  commanding 
officer,  and  to  the  misconduct  of  the  native  troops.  It  is  probable  all  these  causes 
combifwd  to  produce  this  great  misfortune ;  but  we  mxat  recollect  that  the  native  bat- 
talions that  were  chiefly  accused  of  bad  behaviour  on  this  occasion  were  raw  levies 
who  had  never  before  seen  service,  and  most  of  whom  had  hardly  been  in  the  army  a 
Bufflclent  time  to  be  disciplined.  The  men  composing  these  corps  had  been  hastily 
raised  in  the  Circars,  or  northern  possessions  of  Madras,  and  their  conduct  oeattrd  a 
pr^udice  (which  experience  has  smce  proved  to  be  unjust)  against  recmita  from  this 
quarter. 
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Vfhen  receiving  nnd  repulsing  the  shock  of  the  flower  of  Hyder's 
cavalry,  or  when  attacking  in  their  turn  the  troops  of  (hat 
monarch,  who,  bafHed  in  hII  his  eiForts,  retreated  from  this  field 
of  anticipated  conquest  with  tlie  loss  of  his  most  celebrated  com- 
mander and  thousands  of  bis  bravest  soldiers. 

1  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  dilTerent  actions  in  the  war  against 
Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas  in  which  the  Madras  sepoys  signalized 
themselves,  but  merely  state  some  anecdotes  of  corps  and  indi- 
viduals which  appear  calculated  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  the 
general  character  of  this  c\sis»  of  the  defenders  of  our  empire 
in  India. 

The  natives  of  India  have,  generally  speaking,  a  rooted  dislike 
to  the  sea;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  [irivations  and  hard- 
ships to  which  Hindoos  of  high  caste  are  subject  on  a  long  voyage, 
during  which  some  of  them,  from  prejudices  of  caste,  subsist 
solely  on  parchcil  grain,  we  feel  less  surprise  at  the  occasional 
rontinies  which  have  been  caused  by  orders  for  their  embarkation 
than  at  the  zeal  and  attachment  they  have  often  shown  upon  such 
trying  occasions. 

A  mutiny  had  occurred  in  the  9th  battalion  when  ordered  to 
embark  for  Bombay*  in  1779  or  176U»  which  however  had  been 
quelled  by  the  spirit  and  decision  of  its  commandant,  Captain 
Kelly.  A  more  serious  res^ult  had  accompanied  a  similar  order 
for  the  embarkation  of  some  companies  of  a  corps  in  the  Northern 
Ctrcurs,  who,  when  they  came  to  Vizat^apatam.  the  port  where 
they  were  to  take  shipping,  had  risen  upon  their  European  officers, 
and  in  their  violence  shot  all  except  one  or  two  who  escaped  on 
board  the  vessel  appointed  to  carry  iheir  men. 

These  events  rendered  Government  averse  to  a  repetition  of 
experiments  which  had  proved  so  dangerous;  but  in  the  year 
17*J5.  when  the  island  of  Ceylon,,  and  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Eastern  Seas  were  to  be  reduced,  Lord  Hobart*»  who  was 
then  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  mntle  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  native  troops,  who  volunteered  iu 
corfis  for  foreign  service. 

A  still  greater  call  for  men  was  necessary  when  an  army  was 
formed  iu  1797.  for  the  attack  of  Manilla,  and  many  of  the  best 
battalions  iu  the  service  showed  a  forwardness  to  be  employed  on 
this  expedition.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for 
its  appearance  and  dibciphne  was  a  battalion  of  the  22d  regiment. 

*  Lord  Hobort,  aftenrardi  Earl  of  BuckiDghamihtro,  (at  whoK  detirtF  this  Memo- 
rantltim  was  wnttra,)  wa*  very  siiccKitsful  in  in^^jiirin^  Eval  in  Kvery  branch  uf  tha 
Guvernmeut  tiader  his  charp;,  ami  huattvnttoti  was  peculiarly  (Urvctt'd  tu  the  cud- 
ciluitHin  uf  the  nalivc*.  The*  Iwal  iafurtnatiun  he  acijuireil  at  this  period  was  suhte- 
quvntly  mntuml  by  kfttudy  of  the  general  intenaiaof  the  Indian  e[iiptr«;  and  the  life 
uf  thiK  firtnuu«  aoblctnaD  termtnatt-d  at  a  momeot  when  his  tervicvk.  from  the  high 
station  he  hud  attained  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  were  moat  raluablv  to 
km  country. 
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Thi^  fine  corps  was  commanded  by  Lieiit.-Colonel  James  Oram*, 
an  officer  not  more  distinguished  for  his  personal  zeal  and  gal- 
lantry, than  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  med  under  his 
command,  whose  temper  he  had  completely  preserved,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  imparted  to  them  the  highest  perfection  in 
their  dress  and  discipline.  When  he  proposed  to  his  corps,  on 
parade,  to  volunteer  for  Manilla,  they  only  requested  to  know 
whether  Colonel  Oram  would  go  with  them:  the  answer  was, 
"  He  would."  •♦  Will  he  stay  with  us  ?"  was  the  second  question. 
The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative :  the  whole  corps  exclaimed, 
•*  To  Europe,  to  Europe!"  and  the  alacrity  and  spirit  with  which 
they  subsequently  embarked  showed  they  would  as  readily  have 
gone  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  to  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  Not  a  man  of  the  corps  deserted  from^  the  period  they 
volunteered  for  service  till  they  embarked;  and  such  was  the  con- 
tagion of  their  enthusiasm,  that  several  sepoys  who  were  missing 
from  one  of  the  battalions  in  garrison  at  Madras  were  found, 
when  the  expedition  returned,  to  have  deserted  to  join  the  22d 
under  Colonel  Oram.  We  state  this  anecdote  f  with  a  full  impres- 
sion of  the  importance  of  the  lesson  it  conveys.  It  is  through 
their  affections  alone  that  such  a  class  of  men  can  be  well  com- 
manded. 

I  find  in  the  Madras  Native  army  many  instances  of  uncon- 
querable attachment  to  the  service  to  which  they  belong.  Among 
these  none  can  be  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Syud  Ibrahim, 
commandant  of  the  Tanjore  cavalry,  who  was  made  prisoner  by 
Tippoo  Sultan  iik  178L.  The  character  of  this  distinguished 
officer  was  well  known  to  his  enemy,  and  the  highest  rank  and 
station  were  offered  to  tempt  him  to  enter  into  the  empk>ymeat 
of  the  state  of  Mysore.  His  steady  refusal  occasioned  his  being 
treated  with  such  rigor,  and  was  attended,  as  his  fellow-prisoners 
(who  were  British  officers)  thought,  with  such  danger  to  his  life, 
that  they,  from  a  generous  feeling,  contemplating  his  condition  as 
a  Mahomedan  and  a  native  of  India  as  in  some  essential  points 
different  from  their  own,  recommended  him  to  accept  the  offers  of 
the  Sultan;  but  the  firm  allegiance  of  Synd  Ibrahim  would  adoait 
of  no  compromise,  and  he  treated  every  overture  as  au  insult. 
His  virtuous  resolution  provoked  at  last  the  personal  resentment 
of  Tippoo,  and  when  the  English  prisoners  were  released  in  1784, 
the  commandant  was  removed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  mountain 
fortress  of  Couley  Droog,  where  he  terminated  his  existence. 
His  sister,  who  had  lefl  her  home,  the  Carnatic,  to  share  the  cap- 
tivity of  her  brother^  was  subsequently  wounded  in  the  storming  of 

*  Thii  oflBcer  has  been  dead  upwardi  of  fifteen  yean. 

f  The  attachment  of  the  Madras  sepoys  to  their  service  was  erinoed  in  a  most 
remarkahle  mouner  duritif^  ihe  Burmese  war.  In  a  body  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thotaand 
men  who  tmbarked  at  difiervnt  periods  for  Ava,  there  weie  not  abow  four  oc  fire  (if 
•n  manv)  dtiserters. 
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Seringapatam.  She,  however,  fortunately  recovered,  and  Ihe 
Governraent  of  Fort  St.  George  granted  her  a  pension  of  fifty-two 
pa^Jas  and  a  half  per  month,  or  250^  per  annum,  being  the  full 
pay  of  a  native  commnndantof  cavalry.  A  tomb  was  aUo  erecte<t 
at  the  place  where  Syud  Ibrahim  died;  and  Government  endowed 
it  with  an  estabh^hnient  sufficient  to  maintain  a  fakeer  or  priest, 
Bod  to  keej)  two  lamps  continually  burning  at  the  shrine  of  this 
faithful  soldier. 

Araon^  the  many  instances  of  the  effect  which  pride  in  them- 
selves, and  the  notice  of  their  su[>eriors,  inspire  in  this  class  of 
troops,  I  may  slate  the  conduct  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  eighth 
regiment  of  infantry,  which  became,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  in  India,  a  favourite  corps*  of  the  Duke  of  Weihngton. 
They  were  with  him  on  every  service;  and  the  men  of  this  coq)s 
used  often  to  call  themselves  *'  Wellesiey  ka  Pulten,"  or  \Vellesley*« 
baUalion,  and  their  conduct  on  every  occasion  was  calculated  lo 
support  the  proud  title  they  had  assumed.  A  staff  otiicerf,  after 
the  battle  of  Ast^aye,  saw  a  number  of  the  Mahomedansof  this 
battalion  assembled,  apparently  for  a  funeral;  he  asked  whom 
they  were  about  to  inter;  they  mentioned  the  names  of  five  com- 
niissione<l  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  very  distinguished 
family  in  the  corps.  *'  We  are  going  to  put  these  brothers]]  into 
'*  one  grave,"  said  one  of  the  party.  The  oflicer,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  individmils  who  had  licen  slam,  expressed  his 
regret,  and  was  about  to  ofTer  some  consolation  to  the  survivors, 
but  he  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  men  ;  '*  There  is  no  occasion," 
he  said,  "  for  such  feelings  or  expressions ;  these  men  (pointing 
"  to  the  dead  bodies)  were  sepoys  (soldiers);  they  have  died  in 
"  the  performance  of  their  duties;  the  government  they  served 
**  will  protect  their  children,  who  will  soon  £U  the  ranks  they 
••  lately  occupied. '** 

Though  sensible  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  part  of  my 
subjecr,  1  cannot  forbear  recording  an  example  of  that  patience 
with  which  the  native  troops  meet  privation  and  distress.  In 
1804.  the  subsidiary  force  in  the  Deckan,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Haliburton,  was  inclosed  betwen  two  rivers,  which  became  suddenly 
so  swollen  as  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of  provisions.  It  was  i* 
period  of  general  famine,  and  the  communication  was  cut  off  with 

*  This  curps.  sonie  year*  Wfuru  Ihv  pcriKl  of  which  we  arc  now  speaklni^,  attaiaed 
T«fy  high  rejmtation  undrr  ('antain  Uunwoody,  an  ufiicrr  whose  memory  conlinim  to 
barawecled  auil  churishi^l  in  the  native  anny  uf  Fori  St.  George. 

f  Ijw  rvapecttxl  aod  distin^ished  officer,  the  late  Sir  Robert  BareUy,  to  wbon  w* 
owe  thia  and  the  following  anecdote  of  tho  Hadra*  troopt,  concludea  a  note  he  ha* 
bcca  kind  trnough  to  writv  on  the  lubjt^  with  the  folliiwrnj^  remark  :— 

**  i  have  Ken  (be  ob»enre«)  the  Madras  sepiiy*  enf^^d  in  great  and  trifliof;  actions 
XDOre  than  fiHy  times  ;  1  never  knew  them  behuve  ill,  or  liocKward,  but  uace,  wtieo 
two  haTildart)  (or  lerji-ftnts)  thai  wen:  ueit  to  me  quitted  their  (Mnt,  from  seeing  the  fire 
chiefly  dire^od  U*  me ;  but  it  is  (he  adds)  but  juntice  tu  xtate  that,  on  other  occa«iooi| 
1  havf  owed  my  life  tu  the  ^lantry  of  my  covering  havildar.' 

I  The  term  **  biuthertt"  extenda,  iu  Iiidia,  to  flxut  couunt. 
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ihe  grain-dealers,  from  whom  alone  they  could  expect  ii  supply. 
All  the  rice  in  cnmp  was  found  to  be  barelv  sufficieni  for  tin 
days'  nllowance,  at  a  very  reduced  rale,  to  the  Europenn  p«t 
of  the  force.  Issues  to  the  sepoys  were  stop]»ed,  but  while  ihey 
were  left  to  the  scanty  subsistence  they  might  be  able  lo  procuir 
for  themselves,  they  were  appointed  the  sole  guards  over  thai 
erain,  from  all  share  in  which  they  were  from  necessity  excluded. 
This  duty  was  [lerformed  with  the  strictest  care,  and  the  ro<Kt 
cheerful  submission.  Fortunately  the  waters  subsided,  and  an 
ample  supply  prevented  iheir  feeling  that  extreme  of  (amine,  \he 
prospect  of  which  they  had  contemplated  with  an  attention  tu 
discipline  and  a  composure  of  mind,  which  even  astoni&hed  those 
best  acquainted  with  their  habits  of  order  and  obedience. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  it  was  at  Bombay  that  the  first  natnr 
corps  were  disciplined  by  the  English.  Of  the  exact  dale  i  am 
ignorant,  but  regular  sepoys  are  noticed  in  the  account  of  the 
transactions  of  that  part  of  India  some  time  before  they  were 
embodied  at  either  Madras  or  Ben^l.  A  corps  of  100  sepoys 
from  Bombay,  and  400  from  Tellicherry,  is  mentioned  as  having 
joined  the  army  at  Madrus,  in  a.d.  1747,  and  a  company  erf 
Bombay  sepoys,  which  had  gone  with  troops  from  Madras  to 
Bengal,  were  present  at  the  victory  of  Plassey.  l*he  sepoys  wx 
Bombay  continued  long  in  independent  companies,  commAoded 
by  subadars  or  native  captains.  As  the  possession  and  political 
relations  of  that  settlement  were  enlarged,  its  army  increaaed. 
The  companies  were  formed  into  battalions  under  European 
officers;  and  during  the  war  with  tlie  Mahrattas,  a.d.  178LI,  ire 
find  the  establishment  consisting  of  fifteen  battalions.  These,  st 
the  termination  of  the  war  with  Tippoo.  1763,  were  reduced  to 
six,  and  one  battalion  of  marines.  In  1788,  its  numbers  were 
augmented  to  twelve  battalions.  In  17^)6,  it  was  re-formed  iato 
an  establishment  of  four  regiments  of  two  battalions  each,  fron 
which  it  has  been  progressively  raised,  by  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory and  subsidiary  alliances,  to  its  present  establishment  of  nine 
regiments  of  native  infnntr)',  of  two  battalions  each,  one  baltaliOB 
of  marines,  and  a  small  corjK  of  native  cavalry. 

'Jhe  men  of  the  native  infantry  of  Bombay  are  of  a  standard* 
ver)'  near  that  of  Madras.  The  lowest  size  taken  is  five  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  average  is  five  feet  five,  but  they  are  robatt 
and  hardy,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue  upon  very 
slender  diet. 

This  army  has,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  been  indis- 
criminntely  composed  of  all  classes,  Mohamedans,  Hiodooi* 
Jews*  and  some  few  Christians.     Among  the   Hindoos,  thoM 

*  Sine*  thii  wu  writicD,  a  coiui<lcrable  chang«  hat  taken  nl«cv  ia  IIm 
of  lilt*  tiumbty  iiativi*  army,  a*  rn  plained  in  my  letter  bo  Lunl  ^^iUialn 
tu/Jer  (U(«  the  i70i  Nuvcubn,  \%3Ci,ii\uc!^  V^^^qna!<^^\lJkt.bM  A^'^wailu. 
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the  lowest  tribes  of  Mahrattas  and  the  Punvarrie,  Soortee  and 
Frost  sects*,  are  much  more  numerons  than  the  Kaj pools  and 
higher  castes.  Jews  have  always  been  favourile  soldiers  in  this 
army,  and  great  numbers  of  them  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned 
officers  t-  ^f  '*  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  composition,  and 
to  the  local  situation  of  the  territories  in  which  they  are  employed, 
that  the  sepoys  of  Horabay  have  at  alt  periods  been  found  ready 
to  embark  on  foreign  service.  They  are,  in  fact,  familiar  to  the 
sea,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  are  incommoded  in  a 
voyage  by  ihose  privations  to  which  others  are  subject  from 
prejudices  of  caste.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
Bombay  native  soldier:  he  is  patient,  faithful  aitil  brave,  and 
attached  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  his  European  officers.  There 
cannot  be  a  class  of  men  more  cheerful  under  privation  and 
difficulties;  and  though  desertion  is  very  frequent  among  the 
recnuls  of  this  army,  who,  from  the  local  position  of  Bombay, 
can,  on  the  first  feeling  of  disgust  at  discipline,  always,  in  a  few 
hours,  escape  to  the  Mahratia  territories ;{:,  where  they  are  safe 
from  pursuit,  there  are  no  men,  after  they  become  soldiers, 
more  attached  to  their  colours.  1  question,  indeed,  if  any  army 
can  produce  more  extraordinary  examples  of  attachment  to  the 
government  it  served  and  to  its  officers,  than  that  of  Bombay. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  wiih  Tippoo,  in  1782,  the  whole 
of  the  force  under  General  Matthews  were  made  prisoners.  The 
Sultan,  sensible  of  the  advantages  Ke  might  derive  from  the 
accession  of  a  Iwdy  of  well-disciplined  men,  made  every  offer 
that  he  thought  could  tempt  the  English  sepoys  into  his  service, 
but  in  vain.  He  ordered  ihera  to  work  ujjon  his  fortiEcations, 
particularly  Chittledroog.  which  was  very  unhealthy,  upon  a  seer 
(two  pounds)  of  ragg)'  (a  small  grnjn  like  mustard-seed)  anri  a 
pice  (about  a  halfpenny)  per  day.  On  this  pittance  they  were 
rigidly  kept  at  hard  labour  through  tlie  day,  and  in  close  confine- 
nient  at  night,  subject  lo  the  continued  insults  of  their  guards; 
but  neither  insults,  oppression,  nor  sickness  could  subdue  iheii 
fidelity  ;  and  at  the  pcHce  of  178;j,  L,5()(>  of  the  natives  of  India  §, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  near  the  mountains  of  the  coast  of 
Malabar;  marched  a  distance  of  5CH>  miles  lo  Madras,  to  embark 

*  The  Piirwarrie  are  (frnerally  from  the  Koiithward  uf  Bombay,  the  Frost  and 
Sitorlet-ft  fmrn  the  nurthwanl.  Thiisc  are  awa  uf  »hat  is  lerrm-il  very  low  caste, 
beiiil*  hiinllj-  abuvtj  what  aie  callrtl  jiariahK.  on  the*  omsl  of  CoroiD&tMk'l. 

■f  I  writti  from  a  memunuidum  of  an  ofiicer  of  rank  aod  experwtCQ  in  th«  Borobar 
armjr.  llv  uUiwrves,  "  ihu  Jewv  are  clean,  obedient,  and  goirtl  loldiera,  make  excel- 
**  IkuI  non^commtasioned  and  ooaunissioaed  oflRrun,  untl  tbej  arrive  at  an  adranccd 
"  Agv,  whrn  ihey  uft«u  faJl  off,  and  turn  ihrunkanls." 

I  This  was  trritttfu  [>rLvioua  lo  tht  war  of  1817-18,  by  tho  result  of  which  tbcM 
territories  b«cam*?  ouhject  to  thu  Kii^)i»h  Guv<;riimcut- 

6  A  cunsidcrable  number  uf  the  wpoyi  taken  with  General  Mutthewa  had,  at  th« 
hiuard  <jf  their  lires,  made  their  escape  from  the  Sidtan,  and  rvacbed  Bombay,  through 
the  MaliraltA  terriloriea. 
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on  B  voyage  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  rejoia  the  army  to  which 
they  beloDged,  at  Bombay.  During  the  March  from  Mysore  the 
guards  of  the  Sultan  carefully  separated  those  men,  whenever 
they  encamped,  by  a  tank  (a  large  reservoir),  or  iome  other 
supposed  insurmountable  obstacle,  from  the  Eoropean  prisoDen, 
among  whom  were  their  officers.  Not  a  night  passed  (I  write 
from  a  paper  of  an  officer  of  distinction  who  was  a  witness  of 
what  he  states)  that  some  of  the  sepoys  did  not  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  their  guards  by  swimming  across  the  tank,  oV  by  passing 
the  sentries,  that  they  might  see  their  officers,  to  whom  they 
brought  such  small  sums  as  they  had  saved  from  their  pittance, 
begging  they  would  condescend  to  accept  the  little  all  thc^  had  to 
give.  "  We  can  live  upon  anything,"  (they  used  to'^say,)  "  bat 
you  require  mutton  and  beef." 

To  the  service  in  Egypt,  in  1800,  the  Bombay  troops  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  fuacrity  as  to  every  other,  and  neither  the 
new  disorders  (to  them)  of  the  ophthalmia  or  plague,  from  both 
of  which  they  suffered,  abated  in  the  least  degree  their  ardour. 
It  happened  that  this  force,  and  that  from  Bengal,  were  too  late 
to  share  in  the  fame  which  our  arms  acquired  in  Egypt ;  but  ve 
can  hardly  contemplate  an  event  in  any  history  more  calculated 
to  inspire  reflection  on  the  character  of  that  transcendent  power 
which  our  country  had  attained,  than  the  meeting  of  her  European 
and  Indian  army  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  with  France,  subsequent  to 
1803,  several  parties  of  the  marine  battalions  of  Bombay  sepoys 
were  captured  on  board  of  the  Company's  cruisers  and  carried 
to  the  Iste  of  France,  where  they  were  treated  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  no  credit  upon  the  local  government  of  the  island,  which 
probably  expected  that  the  hardships  they  endured  would  make 
them  give  way  to  the  temptations  continually  held  out,  and  induce 
them  to  take  service ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed :  not 
one  of  those  men  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  the  employ- 
ment of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  when  the  Isle  of 
France  was  captured  they  met  with  that  notice  which  they  had 
so  well  merited.  The  government  of  Bombay  granted  to  every 
individual  who  sur\'ived  his  captivity — a  silver  medal,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  sense  which  it  entertained  of  his  proved  fidelity 
and  attachment. 

From  the  documents  in  my  possession,  many  examples  of 
individual  heroism  in  the  Bombay  sepoy  might  be  given,  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  two,  which  will  show  in  a  very  strong 
point  of  view  the  nature  of  their  attachment  to  their  European 
officers. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  commanding  officer  *  of  a  battalion 

*  The  frctent  Lieutenant-colonel  Hull. 
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Oil  the  Boml>ay  establishment  was  proceeding;  niong  the  banks  of 
a  ravine,  wilh  eight  or  ten  men  of  liis  corps,  to  search  for  some 
hons,  which  had  been  seen  near  the  cnnionment  of  Kaira,  in 
Guzerat,  a  royal  tiger  suddenly  sprang  upon  him.  The  ground 
);ave  way,  and  the  tiger  and  Major  Hull  rolled  together  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ruviue.  Though  this  fail  prevented  the  latter  from  being 
Itilted  by  the  first  assault,  still  his  fate  seemed  certain ;  and  those 
who  know,  from  having  witnessed  it,  the  terror  which  the  attack 
of  this  fierce  animal  mspires.  can  only  appreciate  the  character 
of  that  feeling  which  led  every  sepoy  who  was  with  him  to  rush 
at  once  to  his  succour.  The  liger  fell  under  their  bayonets, 
though  not  before  it  had  wounded  two  of  his  assailants  most 
de&perately  ;  one  having  lost  his  leg.  and  the  other  bein^  so 
laceraied  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  future  service  as  a  soldier. 
These  wounds,  however,  were  deemed  trivial  by  those  who  sus- 
tained ihem,  when  they  saw  that  the  ofHcer  whom  they  loved  had 
escaped  unhurt  from  his  perilous  situation. 

The  second  example  af  this  strong  feeling  of  duty  is  still  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  not  merely  encountering  danger,  but  a 
devotion  to  certain  death.  1  take  the  account  of  the  transHction 
from  a  document  *  in  which  it  was  recorded  at  the  period  of  its 
occurrence. 

In  1707,  Captain  Packenham,  in  his  majesty's  ship  Resistance, 
accompanied  by  some  small  vessels  of  war  bt'longing  to  the 
Company,  took  possession  of  Copong^  the  chief  Dutch  settlement 
on  the  eastern  isle  of  Timor.  Lieutenant  Frost,  of  the  Bombay 
marine,  commander  of  the  Intrepiil  cruiser,  who  was  to  be 
appointed  Governor  of  Copong,  had  taken  n  house  on  shore, 
where  he  expected  Captain  Packenhura  to  meet  the  Dutch 
Go\ernor,  and  make  arrangements  for  tlie  future  administration 
of  the  place.  'J  he  Malays  had  formed  a  plan»  by  which  it  was 
settled  that  the  moment  Captain  Packenham  landed  to  attend 
this  meeting  they  were  to  rise  and  murder  all  the  Englishmen  on 
shore.  Fortunately  something  occurred  to  induce  Captain  Pack- 
enhnm  to  defer  his  visit;  but  he  sent  his  boat,  and  its  reaching 
the  beach  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  massacre. 
Nearly  twenty  persons  were  slain.  A  large  party  had  nished  to 
Lieutenant  Frosls  house.  The  head  of  his  surgeon  had  been 
struck  olf,  auti  his  own  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  when  two 
sepoys  of  the  Bombay  marine  battalion,  whom  he  landed  from 
his  veaself  exclaimed  to  him,  '*  Save  yourself  by  flight,  we  will 
fight  and  die  ;*'  at  the  same  time  exposing  themselves  to  the  fury 
of  the  assailants,  and  giving  their  commander  time  to  escape  to  a 
boat.  The  sepoys,  alter  a  resistance  as  protracted  as  they  could 
render  it,  were  slam,  and  their  heads,  exposed  on  pikes, ex[)lained 
their  fate  to  their  lamenting  companions  on  board  the  Intrepid. 

*  M«tlr*»  u«w»|«pert,  '^7th  September,  17^7. 
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Captain  Packcnham  took  prompt  and  ample  vengeance  of  (his 
treachery  ;  he  opened  a  heavy  (ire  upon  ihe  place,  under  which 
he  landed  an  efficient  force,  which  defeated  ihe  Malays,  who  fled 
after  losing  200  men. 

The  length  to  which  I  have  been  led  in  the  account  of  the 
native  armies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  must,  in  some  degrvr. 
limit  the  observations  on  that  of  Bengal :  I  shall^  therefore,  not 
dwell  on  details  connected  with  the  progress  of  this  army,  from  ■ 
few  compniiies  who  landed  with  Lord  Clive,  in  175G.  to  its  present 
number,  which  is  upwanis  of  60,000  eflective  native  soldiers, 
commanded  by  about  l.XXJ  European  officers  ♦,  but  content 
myself  with  noticing  those  facts  which  appear  best  cnlcnlated  to 
illustrate  the  disposition  and  character  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

Captain  Williams  has  written  a  narrative  of  this  army,  which, 
though  not  perhaps  nltogether  calculated  to  pleane  the  fastidious 
reader^  is  throughout  simple  nn<l  intelligible;  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  related. 
His  plan  evidently  was,  to  give  the  history  of  each  corps  from  the 
period  in  which  it  was  raised  to  its  dissolution,  or  till  it  was 
formed  into  a  regiment  of  the  present  establishment;  bul»  having 
been  an  actor  in  many  of  ibe  scenes  he  describe!^.  he  is  insensibly 
led  into  digressions,  which,  though  sometimes  tedious,  we  must 
pardon,  from  the  curious  and  interesting  matter  they  contain. 

The  first  battalion  raised  in  Bengal  were  ten  companies  of  OM 
hundred  men  each,  commanded  by  u  captain  ;  with  one  lieutenaaC, 
one  ensign,  and  one  or  two  Serjeants.  Each  company  bad  a 
standard  of  the  same  ground  as  the  facings,  with  a  difierenl 
device,  (suited  to  its  subadar,  or  native  captain,)  of  a  sabre,  a 
crescent,  or  a  dagger.  The  Company's  colours,  with  the  Union 
in  one  corner,  were  carried  by  the  grenadiers.  The  first  batta- 
lions were  known  by  the  name  of  the  captain  by  whom  they  were 
commanded ;  and  though,  in  17f>4,  nineteen  corps  received  a 
iiumericnJ  rank,  corresponding  with  the  actual  rank  of  their  cood- 
mandanis  at  that  |>eriod,  this  <ltd  not  prevent  them  from  continuiqg 
to  be  known  under  their  former  apjiellation,  or  from  mMUii^H 
the  name  of  a  favourite  leader  ;  and  it  is  under  these  ni^H 
(which  Captain  Williams  has  faithfully  preserved)  that  be  gi«t» 
the  history  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  corps  in  the  service. 
He  commences  with  an  account  of  the  15th  battalion,  whklk 
he  informs  us  was  raised  in  Calcutta,  in  [l.il,  and  called  tlie 
Mathcw.s,  from  the  name  of  its  first  commander.  This  cocm 
was  with  Colonel  Ford,  in  1759.  when  that  able  ofRcer  with  346 
Europeans   and   1400  sepoys,  besieged  and  took  by  stom  Iba 

*  Hiii  U  iiu1e|)en<lfut  uf  th«ufficcre  uf  uriilWry  iiutl  enKiuecra,  luitlof  lavftliil 
In  176U,  the  »hulf  of  the  Kiirupran  otficera  in  like  wmce  of  (hu  ('-oni|«iny  la 
aoiuuuUKl  lii  rJ^htvvQ  cuyiift.iuti,  i«euty-bix  Ueuienaiil*.  uml  tinevu  onsigiu. 
qu9nt  (o  wntiug  thw  awuMu,  Uu  tuUxtt  unv>|  tA  ^Wtm^j^V  Vvu  Umu 
incnmmttl 
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strong  fortress  of  Masulipatam.  making  prisoners  a  French 
garrison,  who^  both  in  Europeans  ami  natives,  were  nenrly  double 
his  numbers.  In  tbis  daring  and  arduous  enterprise  we  are  told 
by  the  historian  of  India  that  "  the  sepoys  (who  lost  in  killed  an(J 
"  wounded  on  the  storm,  2W  men)  behaved  with  equal  gallantry 
"  as  the  Europeans,  both  in  the  real  and  false  attacks*."  In 
17G3,  in  the  wars  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  the  *'  Mathews/* 
■which  was  with  the  force  under  the  command  of  Major  Adams, 
is  stated,  when  the  Company's  European  regiment  was  broken 
by  cavalrj',  to  have  nobly  supported  his  majesty's  81th  regiment, 
whose  courage  restored  the  action.  Major  Adanjs  died  shortly 
afterwards,  and  a  geneml  mutiny  of  the  whole  force  took  place, 
in  which  the  sepoys  at  first  joined,  but  were  soon  after  reclaimed 
to  their  duty.  CRplam  Wdliums  at  this  part  enters  into  a  long 
digression  respecting  the  events  of  the  period.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Buxar,  which  was  fought  in  17G4.  and 
in  which  all  the  native  corps  appear  to  have  behaved  well,  though 
the  action  was  chiefly  gained  by  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the 
Huropean  part  of  the  force. 

In  1782,  **  tlie  Mathews***  was  one  of  three  Bengal  corps  who 
mutinied,  under  an  apprehension  of  being  embarked  for  foreign 
service  ;  and  though  the  conduct  of  those  corps  |  was  remarkable 
for  the  total  absence  of  that  spirit  of  general  insubordination  and 
<lisposition  to  outrage  by  which  mutinies  of  soldiery  are  u:->ually 
marked,  they  were  in  the  ensuing  year  broken  and  drafted  into 
some  other  battalions.  '*  Thus  fell  '  the  Mathews,*  (says  Cap- 
**  tain  Williams,)  n  corps  more  highly  spoken  of  during  the 
"  twenty-six  years  it  existed,  than  any  battalion  in  the  service  ; 

*  Onnt'B  Hintory  of  India.  to3.  iii.  p.  489. 

f  1  canoot  rofraia  from  K'*i°S  ^  fuUawinf;  account  of  thii  ttiutiny,  which  U 
writteD  by  an  officer  who  wilnetaeil  it  It  u  very  charactnristic  of  tbo  Bengal  Mipoyi. 
— "  The  niutiay  (thii  officer  obtetret),  exc«|jtiitg  a  general  «ririt  of  murmur  and 
"  discontent,  was  confinird  to  the  single  in>tanc«  of  rrfusiD^^  (he  vrrvicr,  and  whiUt  in 
"  that  itate,  preventing  the  march  of  two  conipanivit  which  were  ordered  to  |in»tect 
"  iloraa,  Ac^  prepaa-d  for  the  exjiedition.  Th<i  men  were  guilty  uf  no  viulencH  of  any 
"  description,  iind  InatL'd  their  officen  with  ihf  utiiial  res[iect.  Tlie  diacipliue  of  the 
"  corpa  wax  carried  on  as  usual ;  nod  notwithitanding  •oino  of  the  native  ofiicm  and 
**  men  who  had  acted  the  niMt  cunspicuoua  part  were  confined  in  tha  quarler-giunU 
"  uf  their  respective  rti^iments,  no  attempt  wan  mode  to  release  them.  After  a  lapaa 
'*  of  several  weelu,  a  gHoeral  court-martial  waa  held,  and  two  tuliailani^  ami  one  or 
"  two  sepoyt.  were  teatenced  to  death,  hy  being  blown  away  from  Ui«  mtnith  of  tlie 
"  cnnnuo.  Tim  teotence  was  earned  into  execution,  in  the  preMriice  (if  tlio^e  troops 
'*  which  had  mutinied,  excepting  one  ulher  regiment,  whicli  was  at  the  station,  with> 
**  out  tiie  BmalUf»t  oppukitiun,  or  eireu  miumur  ;  and  Ihetroups  were  marched  runntl  the 
"  spot  of  execulioo,  amidst  the  mangled  remains  of  llicir  fellow-nuldiers,  without  any 
"other  apparent  feeling  than  the  horror  which  such  a  scene  was  calculatml  to  euile, 
"  aikd  pity  fur  their  fate  " 

The  intended  service  was  given  up,  and  the  regiments  which  had  mutinied  were 
pardoned  tn  general  ordtirH ;  hut  on  the  return  to  the  Bengal  provinces  of  General 
Goddard's  detachment,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regimeat*  «hich  bod  mutinied 
were  drafted  mto  those  old  battoliODi. 
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'•  and  at  this  day,  (he  ndds.)  if  you  meet  any  of  the  old  fellowv 
**  who  once  belonged  to  it,  aad  ask  them  what  cor[>&  they  came 
•'  from,  they  will  erect  their  heads  and  say,  *  Mathews  ka  Pultan,' 
"  or  '  Mathews's  battalion.*  ** 

The  present  second  battalion  of  the  12th  regiment  appears, 
from  Captain  VVilliams's  account,  to  have  been  raised  some 
months  before  the  Mitlhews.  He,  indeed,  calls  it  the  first-raised 
battalion.  This  corps  was  at  the  battle  of  Plassey.  It  was 
named  by  the  sepoys  the  Lai  Pultan,  or  the  Ked  *  Battalion, 
and  afterwards  Gallis  f .  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  first  cap- 
tains. It  wtis  associated  with  the  Mathews  in  all  its  early  senice. 
pnrticidarly  at  Masulipatam,  Gheretly,  &c. ;  hut,  in  1764»  it 
mutinied,  on  the  pretext  of  some  promises  which  were  made  to 
it  havinr^  been  broken.  Having  no  apparent  object,  it  wm 
easily  reduced  to  obedience  ;  but  Major  Munro,  (afterwards  Sir 
Hector  Munro,)  who  then  commanded  the  array,  thought  a  severe 
example  necessary,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  most  guilty  were  tried 
by  a  drum-bead  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death.  £i|^ht 
of  these  were  dtrecte<J  to  be  immediately  blown  away  from  the 
guns  of  the  force  then  at  Choprah.  As  they  were  on  the  [loint 
of  executing  the  sentence,  ihrue  grenadiers,  who  hap[>eaed  to  be 
amongst  them,  step[>ed  forth  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  bemg 
blown  away  from  the  right  hand  guns.  **  They  had  aiwsyi 
"  fought  on  the  right,  (they  said,)  and  they  hoped  they  wouhl  be 
**  [lermitted  to  die  at  that  post  of  honour."  Their  request  wu 
granted,  and  they  were  the  first  executed.  "  I  am  sure  (nys 
**  Captain  Williams,  who  then  belonged  to  the  Royal  Marines 
*'  employed  in  Bengal,  and  who  was  an  eye  witne:s«  of  thii 
'*  remarkable  scene),  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the 
"  marines,  although  they  had  been  long  accustomeij  to  hard 
*'  service,  and  two  of  them  had  actually  been  in  the  execution 
"  parly  which  shot  Admiral  Byng.  in  1757.*' 

This  corps  subsequently  distinguished  itself  in  1776,  at  tht 
battle  of  Korah.  It  had  been  known  originally  as  the  first 
batlalion.  It  was  afterwards  numbered  the  »lth.  from  the  rank 
of  its  captain.  In  a  new  arrangement  of  the  army  it  was  mudc 
the  IGth,  then  the  17th.  By  the  regulations  of  I79G.  it  hs 
become  the  2d  of  the  12th  regiment ;  and  it  has  of  late  year*, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention,  far  outdou«  it% 
former  fame. 

A  detachment,  composed  of  six  native  battalions,  a  corps  of 
native  cavalry^  and  a  proportion  of  artillery,  altogether  atnouol- 


*  Probably  from  iti  drcM. 

f  The  nami*  of  thifl  officer  (who  in  still  alive)  it  Galipt.    Tlie  natWra  uf 
oden  curnipt   Kiigluh  luimm  in  an  extraordinary  raaniier  :  Dalr)'tiiple  i 
DalduiHe;     Ockterlonyi   LonyochU'r ;    Littlrjuhn,   Juha    Litllc;    bJuiixp, 
Ac,  Ac. 
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ing  to  KI3  European  ofiicers,  and  6624  native  troops,  was  sent 
from  Bengal  to  the  relief  of  the  setttemetit  of  Bombiiy.  Its 
first  rendezvous  was  Culpee,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  near  Cawnpore,  whence  it  coranaenced  its  march  on  the 
12th  June,  1778,  It  reached  Rajgiirh,  a  town  in  Buntllecvmd, 
on  lite  17lh  August,  where  it  halted  so  much  longer  than  Mr. 
Hastings  thought  necessary,  that  he  removed  Colonel  I^slie,  the 
commanding  officer,  and  ap])oin(ed  Lieutenant-colonel  Goddnrd 
to  that  charge.  Under  this  active  and  enterprising  otticer  it  con- 
tinued its  route  through  Malwa  and  Catideish  to  Surat,  presenting 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  corps  of  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  Euro|>eaa  officers,  marching 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  westernmost  shores  of  India. 
During  the  five  years  that  they  were  absent  from  their  home,  the 
men  of  this  detachment  conducted  themselves  in  the  most  exem- 
plary mariner,  and  nctpiired  distinction  in  every  service  in  which 
ihey  were  employed.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  warm  and  animated 
eulogium  which  Mr.  Hastings  passed  upon  this  corps  in  one  of 
the  last  general  orders  he  issued  to  the  army  in  Bengal,  but  all 
must  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  his  observation,  that  their  conduct 
showed  that  •'  there  are  no  difficulties  which  the  true  spirit  of 
**  military  enterprise  is  not  capable  of  siinnoutiting." 

The  force  detached  to  the  Carnatic,  in  1781,  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Pearsc.     It  consisted  of  five  regiments,  of  two  small 
battalions  (5t)0  men  each)  of  native  infantry,  some  nalive  cavalry^ 
and  a  proportion  of  artillery.     This  corps,  which  marche<]  about 
1100  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  through  the  province  of  Cuttack, 
and  the  Northern  Circars  to  Madras,  arrived  at  that  Presidency 
at  a    most  eventful   period,   and   their  services  were   eminently 
useful  to  the  preservation  of  our  power  in  that  c^uarter.     Among 
the  many  occasions  which  this  detachment  had  of  distinguishing 
itself,  the  attack  on  the  French  lines  at  Cuddalore,  in  1783,  was 
the  most  remarkable.     The  Bengal  sepoys  that  were  engaged  on 
that  occasion  behaved  nobly.     It  was  one  of  the  first  times  that 
European  troops  and  the  disciplined  natives  of  India  had  met  at 
the  bayonet.     'Ihe  high  spirit  and  bodily  vigour  of  the  Kajpoots 
of  rhc  provinces  of  Behar  and  Benares  (the  class  of  which  three- 
fourths  of  this  army  was  then  composed)  proved  fully  equal  to 
the  contest.     In  a   partial   action,  which  took  place  in  a  sortie 
made  by  the  French,  the  latter  were  defeated  with  severe  loss ; 
and  the  memory  of  this  event  continues  to  be  cherished  with  just 
pride  both  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Bengal  Native  array. 
Had  the  result  of  this  affair,  and  Ihe   character  of  these  sepoys 
been  more  generally  known,  some  of  our  countrymen  would  have 
been  freed  from  that  excessive  alarm  which  was  entertained  for 
the  safety  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  when  the  late  despot  of 
Continental  Europe  threatened  them  with  invasion.     I  trust  that 
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every  event  that  pan  seriously  disturb  the  [>eace  of  oar  ln*1iah 
empire  is  at  a  great  disUince;  but  if  an  European  army  had 
crossed  the  Indus.  I  should  not  tremble  for  its  fate.  I  well  know 
that  the  approach  of  such  a  force  would  strike  no  terror  into  ibe 
minds  of  men  of  whom  I  am  writing;,  and  that  noting  with  British 
troops  and  led  by  Britirih  officers,  they  would  advance  with  almost 
as  assured  a  confiiJence  of  victory  against  a  luieof  welUdisciphned 
Europeans  as  against  a  rabble  of  their  own  untrained  countrymen. 
They  might  fail;  but  they  are  too  liohl,  and  too  conscious  of  tbctr 
own  cour;i;;e  and  strentitli,  ever  to  anticipate  defeat, 

1  should  feel  hesitation  in  stating  my  sentiments  so  strongly  oa 
this  subject,  if  I  did  not  know  them  to  he  those  which  have  been 
entertamed  and  avowed  by  many  eminent  commanders*,  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment  upon  this  cjuestion. 
When  Colonel  l^earse's  detachment,  which  had  been  reduced  by 
service  from  5,000  to  2,000  men.  returned  to  Bengal  after  an 
absence  of  four  years,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Hastings  hca(>ed  evtrv 
distinction  upon  them  that  he  thought  calculated  to  reward  tl>etr 
inerits>  or  to  stinuilate  others  to  future  exertion  of  a  simiUr 
nature.  He  visited  this  corps,  and  his  personal  conduct  towanls 
both  the  European  officers  and  natives  gave  grace  to  his  public 
measures.  A  lasting  impressionf  was  made  on  the  minds  of  all; 
and  every  favour  was  doubled  by  the  manner  in  which  it  vsMi 
conferred. 

The  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Singh,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  in  1781, 
must  he  fumiliar  to  all  accjuainled  with  Indian  history.  My  pur- 
pose in  mentioning  it,  is  limited  to  the  object  of  showing  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Bengal  sepoys  under  one  of  the  severest  IriaU  of 
iidctity  to  which  they  were  ever  exposed. 

The  numerous  followers  of  the  Itajah  had  risen  u[)on  two  COID- 
panies  of  sepoys  appointed  to  guard  the  house  in  which  be  w 
placed  under  restraint,  and  kdled  and  wounded  tlie  whole  of  ihctt. 
The  rashness  of  an  European  oflicer  had  led  another  party  to 
slaut;htpr  in  the  streets  of  Ramnagur.  Mr.  Hastings*  who  WMat 
Benares  when  these  events  occurred,  had  only  a  tiew  compaaies 
of  sepoys  to  guard  his  person,  and  even  these  ne  had  do  nuNieY 

*  1  can  particul.irly  quote  the  Ute  Lord  Lake.    No  officn  erer  mm  irxtom 
morv  viurivii  and  wvtn;  tnal*>  than  h«  ilid  tht;  Bengal  sej>oy«.     He   oerer 
them  but  with  ailmiralttMi ;  ami  wat  forward  to  declare,  that  be  coQiiilored  III 
to  a  content  with  any  truops  that  coidil  be  Ivoug-ht  a^aiiUiC  them. 

f  An  offic«>r  of  rank  and  distinction  (M.iJor'f;vneru  Sir  Henry  Wonley')  « 
m  youHf^  auUaltem,  wan  an  eye-witnei*  of  ibts  K«ne,  olservet,  in  *  leCU^r  which 
written  lo  me  on  the  nibject,  '*  Mr.  lla*ting»,  dreaied  in  a  plain  bltie  C(i*t ,  with  hj 
**  uncorered,  rode  along  the  rank*.     The  Iruops  had  the  mo«t  slrikiK 
"  hardy  vrtorant.     'ITiey  wtrn-  oil  as  block  as  ink,  cuntristi'd  wilti  lb. 
*•  of  our  home  corps.    The  si<ht  nf  that  day  (he  conclude*),  and  thr  fvTnnir*  n  ci 
**  hmvt  wvvr  lH>eu  abkeut  Truui  m)   mind;  lu  it,  aud  l«i  the  atf«ctiiif(  on 
"  Mr.  Ha^ngb  ijsutNl,  t  am  stati^lit.'d  1,  in  a  ^rvai  drgnw,  owe  whatever  of] 
"  pride  and  amulatiua  I  have  unce  (vtseued.** 
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lo  support.  He  summoned  corps  from  different  t^uarters  to  his 
aid  ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  impression  which  Iheiirst  success 
of  Cheyt  Singh  had  made,  and  consider  ihat  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  troops  with  whom  Mr.  Hastings  had  overcome 
the  dangers  with  which  he  was  surronmled  were  men  of  the  same 
tribe  and  country  as  those  against  whom  they  were  to  net,  and 
that  the  chief,  who  was  declared  a  rebel,  had  long  been  considered 
by  many  of  ihem  as  their  legitimate  prince,  we  mast  respect  the 
mind  that  remained  firm  and  unmoved  at  so  alarming  a  crisis. 
The  knowledge  Mr.  Hastings  had  of  the  sepoys  led  him  to  plac» 
implicit  trust  in  them  on  this  trying  occasion,  and  his  confidence 
was  well  rewarded.  Their  hBbits  of  discipline,  and  their  attach- 
rnent  to  their  officers  and  the  service,  proved  superior  to  the  ties 
of  caste  and  of  kindred.  Not  an  instance  of  defection  occurred^ 
and  the  public  interests  were  preserved  and  restored  by  their  zeal 
and  valour. 

Before  1  make  any  remarks  on  the  more  recent  parts  of  the 
history  of  the  Bengal  native  infantry,  I  must  offer  some  obser- 
vations on  the  com[iosition  of  the  army  of  that  Presidency.  The 
cavalry,  which  now  consists  of  eight  regiments,  is  comparatively 
young;  its  formation  on  the  present  es(al»lishment  was  only  just 
complete*!  when  the  Mahratla  %var  of  1803  commenced.  Their 
conduct,  however,  in  the  severe  service  that  ensued  has  juslly 
raised  their  reputation^  and  they  at  present  form  a  most  efficient 
and  distinguished  branch  of  the  army  to  which  they  belong.* 
The  men  are  rather  stouter  than  those  in  the  same  corps  at 
Madras.  The  latter  are  almost  all  Mahomedans.  and  a  consider. 
able  proportion  of  the  Bengal  cavalry  are  of  the  same  race.  The 
fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mahratta  tribe,  the  Hindoos 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  so  much  disposed  as  the  Mahomedans 
(o  the  duties  of  a  trooper;  and  though  the  Mahomedans  may  be 
more  dissi|)ated  and  less  moral  in  (heir  [trjvute  coniluct  than  the 
Hindoos,  they  are  zealous  and  high-spirited  soldiers.  Rud  it  is 
excellent  policy  to  have  a  considcrab!e  proportion  of  them  in  the 
service,  to  which  experience  has  shown  they  often  become  very 
warmly  attacfked.  lu  the  native  infantry  of  Bengal  the  Hindoos 
are  in  the  full  proportion  of  three-fourths  to  the  Mahomedans. 

*  ]t  is  only  to  peruse  th«  dca[«tcbe8  orthu  late  Lord  Lake  to  be  seiuible  of  Iha 
coLcelleiice  thi)»  cur|iH  very  varly  ubtiuneil.  I  kuuw  few  tiiilttnry  vx{ik)iU  uf  ciivalrj 
snare  extraurditiary  iimn  that  which  he  perrurmetl  withacolunm  of  three  regimentj  of 
Britiib  lit;ht  «Ini^oun«  and  thrvv  of  n.itive  cuvalry,  itunpurted  by  vutne  horsv  artillory 
aod  a  ttnull  rt*ser^«  u(  iufuulry.  With  this  cor|xi  bi«  Lordxhip  purxttril  Jffmrtmt  Ruw 
Holkar  from  Delhi,  throu^^h  the  Dutiab,  till  he  came  up  with  and  defeated  him  at 
Futtyg-hur.  Lord  Lake,  ia  a  deiputch  duted  18th  November,  in  which  he  ^vvit  an 
atfCiiUDt  of  this  ojHYatiou.  ohserves,  "  The  troops  have  daily  marched  a  diitance  of 
twenly-thrve  or  Iwenty.four  mites.  DuriD);  the  ni|^bt  and  day  previous  to  the  action 
th«y  marchod  fit^y-eight  miles,  and  from  the  distance  to  which  they  pursued  thfl 
vnmiy,  (he  sjiace  {laMwd  over,  liefore  they  bad  taken  up  tta-ir  gtouuct,  must  have  ei- 
cerdul  st^veoty  miles." 

AFP,  ^ 
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They  consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  who  are  a  distinguished  race 
among  the  Khiteree  or  military  tribe.  We  may  judge  of  the  size 
of  these  men  when  we  are  told  that  the  standard,  below  which  do 
recruit  is  taken,  is  five  feet  six  inches*.  The  great  proportion  of 
the  grenadiers  are  six  feet  and  upwards.  The  Rajpoot  is  born  a 
soldier.  The  mother  speaks  of  nothing  to  her  infant  but  deeds  of 
arms,  and  every  sentiment  and  action  of  the  future  man  is  marked 
by  the  first  impressions  that  he  has  received.  If  he  tills  the 
ground,  (which  is  the  common  occupation  of  this  class,)  his  sword 
and  shield  are  placed  near  the  furrow,  and  moved  as  his  labour 
advances.  The  frame  of  the  Rajpoot  is  almost  always  improved 
(even  if  his  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life)  by  martial  exercises; 
he  is  from  habit  temperate  in  his  diet,  of  a  generous,  though 
warm  temper,  and  of  good  moral  conduct ;  he  is,  when  well- 
treated,  obedient,  zealous,  and  faithful.  Neither  the  Hindoo  nor 
the  Mahomedan  soldier  of  India  can  be  termed  revengeful,  though 
both  are  prone  to  extreme  violencet  in  points  where  they  deem 
their  honour,  of  which  they  have  a  very  nice  sense,  to  be  slighted 
or  insulted.  The  Rajpoote  sometimes  want  energy,  but  seldoin> 
if  ever,  courage.  It  is  remarkable  in  this  class,  that  even  when 
their  animal  spirits  have  been  subdued  so  far  as  to  cause  a  cessa- 
tion of  exertion,  they  show  no  fear  of  death,  which  they  meet  in 
every  form  it  can  present  itself  with  surprising  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation. Such  is  the  general  character  of  a  race  of  men  whose 
numbers  in  the  army  of  Bengal  amount  to  between  30,000  and 
40,000,  and  of  whom  we  can   recruit  in  our  provinces  to  any 

*  Before  1796  it  was  always  five  feet  six  iuches  and  a  half.  By  an  order  in  1809, 
men  may  be  taken  for  light  infantry  corps  as  low  as  five  feet  fire  inches. 

+  One  instance  is  given  in  Captain  ^Villiams^s  narrative  of  the  action  of  thisvio^ 
sjnrit.  In  1772,  a  sepoy  of  the  now  first  battalion  of  the  10th  regiment,  who  hid 
suffered  what  he  supposed  an  injury,  fell  out  of  the  ranks  when  the  corps  was  at  exi» 
cise,  and  going  up  to  Captain  Lwens,  the  commanding  officer^  with  recovered  annS} 
as  if  to  make  some  request,  took  a  deliberate  aim,  aud  shot  him,  then  pstieallr 
awaited  the  dt;ath  he  had  merited.  I  could  give  Heveral  examples  of  similar  feetiog; 
two  will  suffice.  Captain  Crook,  formerly  of  the  Madras  cavalry,  struck  a  sentry  lor 
allowing  a  bullock  that  brought  water  to  his  tent,  to  step  over  the  threshold  and  dirty 
it  The  man  took  no  notice  of  what  had  occurred  till  relieved  from  his  post;  be  then 
went  to  his  lines,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  sought  his  captain,  and,  taking  deli* 
benite  aim  at  him,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  made  no  attempt  to  escape. 
He  had  avenged  his  honour  frum  the  blows  he  had  received,  and  met  with  calmness 
and  fortitude  the  death  that  was  awarded  as  the  punishment  of  his  crime. 

An  officer  (still  living)  was  provoked  at  some  offence  the  man  had  committed  to 
strike  a  Madras  native  trooper  under  his  command.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day, 
as  he  was  sitting  with  another  officer  in  his  tent,  the  trooper  came  in,  and,  taking  aim 
at  him,  fired ;  but,  owing  to  the  other  officer  striking  his  arm,  the  ball  missed.  A^ 
however,  he  fell  in  the  confusion,  and  the  light  was  extinguished,  his  companion,  who 
considered  him  killed,  ran  to  obtain  aid,  and  to  seize  the  mtuderer,  who  had  anothtf 
pistol  in  his  hand.  The  moment  he  was  out  of  the  tent,  he  heard  the  akhex  pistol  go 
off*;  and,  on  returning  with  a  guard  of  men  and  some  lights,  he  found  that  the  trooper, 
conceiving  that  the  first  shot  had  taken  effect,  and  that  his  honour  was  avengedby 
the  death  of  the  person  who  had  insulted  him,  had,  with  the  second  pistol,  shot  himself 
through  the  head. 
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amoant.  But  (his  instrument  of  power  must  be  inanagetl  wilh 
care  and  wisdom,  or  that  which  is  our  strength  may  l>ecome  our 
danger.  It  must  always  be  recoliecled  Ihat  mmds  of  the  caste  we 
have  describe<I  are  ahve  to  everj'  im[>ulsp,  and.  I'rom  similarity  of 
feeling,  will  all  vibrate  at  the  same  toiicli.  If  we  desire  to  pre- 
serve their  attachment,  we  must  continue  to  treat  them  with  kind- 
ness, liberahty  and  justice  ;  we  must  attend  to  the  most  i riding  of 
their  prejudices,  and  avoid  rash  innovations,  tmt  above  all.  thobe 
that  are  calculated  to  convey  to  their  minds  ihe  most  distant 
alarm  in  points  connected  with  their  usages  or  relijtion. 

A  detachment  of  Benjjal  native  troojis  shared  in  the  fjiory 
acquired  by  ijard  Cornvvsdlis  in  his  war  a^^ainst  Tippoo  Sultan  iu 
l7tX)  ftnii  1791.  From  that  time  till  LbOCi,  (he  only  operation  of 
any  consequence  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  a  short  cam- 
paign, in  Rohilcund,  in  17^)4.  The  rude  and  untrained,  but  fierce 
and  hardy  enemies  against  whom  Sir  K.  Abercrombie  had  to  act, 
were  fwrhaps  too  miicb  despised,  and  they  took  advantage  of  a 
confusion  caust-d  in  his  right  wing,  by  ihe  bad  behaviour  of  the 
English  commandant  of  a  small  body  of  ha!f-disci[>lined  cavalry, 
to  make  a  furious  charge,  by  which  a  most  destructive  impression 
was  made  on  two  battalions  of  sepoys  and  a  regiment  of  Euro- 
peans. 

Their  desperate  career  was  checked  by  the  lire  of  the  English 
artillery,  by  whoi^e  good  conduct,  and  the  steady  valour  of  (he 
other  parts  of  the  line,  a  victory  was  ultimately  gained.  The 
native  troops  never,  perhaps,  displayed  more  courage  than  on  this 
trying  occasion^  and  all  regretted  that  liie  infamous*  conduct  of 
one  man  had  caused  such  serious  loss  of  oflicers  and  men  m  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  corpsf  of  the  army. 

The  campaigns  of  1803  and  1^504  present  a  series  of  actions 
and  sieges,  in  every  one  of  which  the  Bengal  sepoys  showed  Iheir 
accustomed  valour.  At  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswarre  they 
were  as  eminently  distinguished  as  at  the  sieges  of  Agra  and  Dceg; 
ami  I  may  safely  assert,  that  in  the  only  two  great  reverses  which 
occurred  durin"  the  war,  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson  and  the 
siege  of  Hhrirlpore.  the  courage,  (irmneas  and  attachment  of  the 
native  troops  were  more  conspicuous  than  in  its  most  brilliant 
periofls.  We  know  sufHcient  of  the  former  0|>erations  to  regret 
that  no  fnll  and  faithful  account  of  them  has  yet  been  pubUshed  ; 
nor  <Ioes  Captain  Wdhams's  narrative  supply  this  blank.     I  can 

*  The  name  of  this  ufficcr  wu  Ranuay.  He  escaped,  by  desertion,  from  tin 
punuUinenl  Ite  li<ul  mj  amply  mrrileil. 

+  Thy  corym  on  the  n+rhl  of  »hu  army  «u  the  13th  bftttalioo.  which  hwl  Immii  «mi. 
iWDtly  ai»tuito"«ht^  af^niUBt  Uw  French  «t  Cuiiaolore.  It  had  turned  mure  luirali 
undrr  it«  vreUrkoowii  cummnoder,  CapUin  Norman  Macleod,  in  llw  cAmpaii^fl  of 
Lord  Curuwollin.  Captaia  Kitrowiy's  nVidry  rodi.*  unt^x|>L'ctidly  owt  Ihii  fin«  hotulion, 
•nd  O.OOU  K  Julla«  chari^td  it,  buiure  it  cotdd  lucovcr  from  ihu  cuutiuiuo  iotu  which  it 
won  thru*  a. 
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only  express  my  conviction,  founded  on  a  perusal  of  a  private 
journal  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  detachment,  that  in  this  disas- 
trous retreat,  the  native  troops  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  few, 
who>  after  suffering  almost  unparalleled  hardships^  were  deluded 
by  the  offers  of  the  enemy  to  desert)  behaved  in  the  most  noble 
manner.  They  endured  the  greatest  privations  and  distresses, 
during  the  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Chumbul  in  Malwa, 
where  the  first  retrograde  movement  was  made,  till  their  arrival  at 
Agra,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.  They  had  at  once  to 
combat  the  elements  (for  it  rained  almost  incessantly)  and  the 
enemy.  Scenes  of  horror*  occurred  which  were  hardly  ever  sur- 
passed; yet,  though  deprived  of  regular  food  and  rest,  and 
harassed  with  contmued  attacks,  their  spirit  was  unbroken.  They 
maintained  throughout  the  most  severe  discipline,  and  I  am 
assured  that  on  many  occasions^  when  their  European  officers, 
worn  down  by  the  climate  and  fatigue,  appeared  faint  or  de- 
sponding, the  men  next  them  exclaimed,  "  Keep  up  your  heart, 
"  Sir,  we  will  take  you  in  safety  to  Agraf ."  When  in  square,  and 
sustaining  charges  from  the  enemy's  horse,  it  more  than  once 
happened,  when  a  musket  was  fired  by  a  young  soldier,  that  a 
veteran  struck  him  with  the  butt  end  of  his  firelock,  exclaiming, 
"  Are  you  mad,  to  destroy  our  discipline  and  make  us  like  the 
"  rabble  that  are  attacking  us  ?" 

The  only  serious  impatience  that  the  sepoys  of  this  detachment 
shewed  was  to  be  led  against  the  enemy:  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  behaved  on  all  occasions  given  them  of  signalizing  their  valour 
showed  that  this  feeling  had  its  rise  in  no  vain  confidence.  Hie 
flank  companies^  under  Captain  O'Donnell,  were  very  successful 
in  beating  up  the  quarters  of  a  considerable  corps  of  the  enemy  on 
the  2ist  July.  On  the  24th  of  August,  when  all  the  detachment, 
which  consisted  of  five  battalions  and  six  companies  of  sepoys, 
ha<l  been  sent  across  the  Bannas  river,  except  the  2d  battalion  of 
the  2d  regiment,  and  some  piquets,  Holkar  brought  up  his 
infantry  and  guns  to  attack  this  corps,  which  not  only  defended 
its  position,  but  advanced  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  obtained 
possession  of  several  pieces  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  supported  by  the  other  parts  of  the  force,  who  were 
divided  from  it  by  the  river,  and  it  was  almost  annihilated.   Those 

*  Particularly  at  the  Ghumbullee  Nullah,  a  raind  torrent,  at  which  the  elephaata 
were  employed  to  carry  the  troops  oTer.  The  animals  becominf^  wearied  or  impatient, 
shook  off  those  on  their  backs,  numbers  of  whom  were  drown^.  But  a  atill  morB 
horrid  scene  ensued.  The  fati^ed  elephants  could  not  brinff  over  the  foUowen. 
The  Bheels,  a  mountain  banditti,  encouraged  by  Holkar,  came  down  upon  tlse  unpro- 
tected females  and  children,  whom  they  massacred  in  the  most  inhuman  mamier.  It 
was  on  this  extreme  trial,  that  some  of  the  g^lant  fellows,  who  had  befmv  snffisred 
every  hardship  with  firmness,  gave  way  to  despair.  Several  of  them,  maddened  with 
the  screams  of  their  wives  and  children,  threw  themselves,  with  their  firvlocks,  into 
the  rapid  stream,  and  iwrished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  aid  those  they  loved  more  than  life. 

t  i  have  been  informed  of  this  fact  by  officers  to  whom  these  expressions  were  osed. 
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who  witnessed  the  attack  which  it  made  upon  Holkar'js  line  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bannas  speak  with  aflmirution  of  the 
heroism  of  the  European  otficers,  and  of  the  gallant  men  whom 
they  led  to  a  momentary  but  fatal  victory.  At  the  cloae  of  this 
affair  they  saw  a  jemadar  (native  lieutenant)  retiring  towards  the 
river,  pursued  by  Gve  or  six  men.  He  held  the  standard  of  his 
battalion  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword,  with  which  he  defended  him- 
self, in  the  other.  When  arrived  at  the  river  he  seemed  to  have 
attained  his  object  of  saving  the  colours  of  his  corps,  and, 
sp^in^ing  with  them  into  the  current,  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

There  have  been  few  officers  who  better  understood  the  cha- 
racter of  soldiers  than  the  late  Lord  Lake;  he  had  early  <liscovered 
that  of  the  BengHl  sepoys;  he  attended  to  their  prejudices,  flat- 
tered their  |inde,  and  praised  their  valour  They  repaid  his  con- 
sideration of  them  with  gratitude  and  affection,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  Mahratta  war*  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
public  service  was  increased  by  the  regard  and  attachment  which 
they  entertained  for  the  Commander-in-chief.  Sufficient  in- 
stances of  this  are  recorded  by  Captain  Williams.  There  is  none, 
however,  more  remarkable  than  the  conduct  he  pursued  towards 
the  shattered  corps  of  Colonel  Monson's  detachment.  He  formed 
them  into  a  reserve^  and  promised  them  every  opportunity  of  sij^- 
nalizing  themselves.  No  confidence  was  ever  belter  repai<l,  and 
throughout  the  service  that  ensued  these  corps  were  uniformly 
distinguished. 

The  conduct  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  I2th  regiment  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  whole.  This 
corps,  which  has  been  before  noticed  under  its  first  name  of 
*'  Gilliez,"  or  the  Lai  Piiltan,  had  behaved  with  uncommon  valour 
at  the  battle  of  Laswarree,  where  it  had  iOO  men  and  three 
officers  killed  and  wounded.  It  was  associated  on  that  occasion 
with  his  Majesty's  TGth  regiment,  and  shared  in  the  praise  which 
Lord  Lake  bestowed  on  ■*  the  handful  of  heroes,"  as  he  empha^ 
tically  termed  those  whose  great  exertions  decided  that  buttle. 
It  was  with  Colonel  Monson's  detachment,  and  maintained  its 
high  character  in  the  disastrous  retreat  we  have  alhuled  to.  But 
all  its  former  deeds  were  outdone  at  the  siege  of  Bhurt|)ore.  It 
appears  by  a  printed  memorial  which  we  have  before  us  of  its 
European  commanding  officer,  that  on  the  first  storm  of  that 
fortress  this  corps  lost  150  officers  and  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
and  did  not  retire  till  the  last.  On  the  third  attack,  when  joined 
with  the  1st  battalion  of  the  same  regiment,  (amounting  together 
to  800  men.)  it  became  the  admiration  of  the  whole  army.  The 
2d  battalion  of  the  I'Zth  regiment  on  this  occasion  not  only  drove 
back  the  enemy  who  had  made  a  sally  to  attack  the  trenches,  but 
effected  a  lodgment,  and  [planted  its  colours  on  one  of  the  bastions 
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of  the  fort  Unfortunately  this  work  was  cut  off  bv  »  '^e'•p  <Jitcb 
from  the  body  of  the  place;  and  after  llie  ntlack  nad  fHded  the 
I2lh  regiment  ivas  ordered  to  retire,  whicli  llipv  did  reluctanOy. 
wilh  the  loss  of  seven  oHiccrs  and  3o0  men,  kdini  and  wounded, 
being  nearly  half  the  number  thev  had  carried  into  Action. 

Examjiles  of  equal  valour  noij;ht  be  given  Iront  many  oilier 
corps  during  the  war,  an<l  instances  of  individual  vnlour  mi^t 
be  noticed  in  any  number,  but  more  is  not  necessary  to  satisfy 
Ihe  reader  of  the  just  title  of  the  Ben^l  sepoys  to  the  hi^h  name 
which  they  have  acquired  ;  and  from  late  accounts  *  we  pe 
that  their  conduct  throughout  the  arduous  service  in  Ne 
where  they  had  at  once  to  contend  with  the  naturul  obstacles  of 
an  almost  impracticable  country,  and  the  des[>erate  valour  of  ft 
race  of  hardy  mountaineers,  has  been  worthy  of  their  former 
fame.  Since  the  conclusion  of  this  wnr  a  small  body  of  these 
troops  has  had  an  opportunity  of  exhil»iting,  in  a  most  distin- 
guished manner,  that  iirmness,  courage,  and  attachment  to  their 
officers  and  the  service,  which  have  always  characterized  ihu 
army.  We  allude  to  a  recent  occurrence  of  a  most  senous 
sedition  at  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Rohdcund.  The  introducliun 
of  a  police-tax,  intended  to  provide  means  for  the  security  of  hfe 
and  property,  had  spread  alarm  and  discontent  among  aa  igno- 
ranl  popuhition,  whose  prejudices  in  favour  of  their  ancient 
usages  are  so  strong  as  to  lead  them  to  regard  any  inno\ation 
(whatever  be  its  chanicter)  with  jealousy  and  indignatioo. 
Acting  under  these  feelings,  the  Rohillas  of  Hareilly,  who  are 
alike  remarkable  for  their  sfrength  of  hoi]y  and  intlividual  cotTni»e. 
rose  in  a  body  to  oppose  the  orders  of  the  civd  magistrate.  They 
were  influenced  by  a  priest  upwanls  of  ninety  yeais  of  age^ 
dug  his  grave,  to  indicate  his  resolution  to  conquer  or  die, 
whose  orders  the  green  Hag,  or  slandar*!  of  Mahornet,  was  hoisted, 
that  religious  feelings  might  be  excited  to  aid  the  efforts  whidt 
(hey  noxv  proclaimed  themselves  determined  to  nuike  to  cfTecl  the 
downfall  of  their  European  tyrants.  What  rendered  this  revoll 
nioie  ainrming.  was  the   knowledge  that  the  cause  of  the  insur* 

*  I  koow  of  few  inftnncn  where  mora  han  been  r«f|um>d  ttma  th«  «rm1  and  T»l»sr 
of  the  nativu  troops  than  in  thvlaic  comiiai^n  a^uiitst  ihe  GiHirWha*.  Tlwparf 
MKt;esMii  of  M.ij<ji-}^etivrHl  Sir  U.  Oi-Utvrluny  cuuld  ouly  hHve  twit  ij^aionl 
patienw  oud  couro^  of  the  truop«  Iwiiit;  t-iju<il  tu  the  >ki1l  aiiU  Occuioii  *»(  I 
mitnilvr,  nn<l  in  the  »{iiri1i'il  auil  nhle  u]>urat)oiu  nf  (xilonel  NicuU*,  Quart 
gtfUurml  of  his  ninjealy's  troups  iii  Inth^i,  a^^.iiiut  Alinorah.  wltrrvSUO  vcfo^ 
»  Ivw  irivt^uUni,  wt^rv  IimI  a^aiui^i  JOl)')  ({alloiil  (lumiit.iiiHfXk,  wbu  uct-'u^ 
muunlain  foiirenH,  Anil  thv  hi:ij;hts  by  which  i1  wu»  burrifUUilL-il.  Vicftiry  m 
hnre  beuii  otrtmineil  by  every  wpoy  partaking  of  ih«  aniour  ami  mtolutjon  of  hi 
leAiler.  Of  their  cun<luct  ou  this  tkccuviun  w«  maVt  ioHi*tf(l,  jtiJ(;«  Ity  the  a«l 
with  which  it  iu<tpire(l  Colonel  NurolU  who  ^tc  veut  tu  his  fefhutcs  in  «n 
ilufi  hoiidur  tu  liifl  chATActcr.  SfKakmi;  uf  bu  attack  mad*.-  hy  •  pjuiy  of  wfuy 
tliun,  hu  u1>«erveii,  "Tliis  wu  an  exploit  of  which  thti  best  tivopB  of  maf  Agwj 
Ju»tly  havi)  b«cu  proud." 
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g«nts  was  popular  over  ihe  whole  country,  and  a  belief  that  their 
success  would  be  the  signal  (or  a  general  rise  in  the  nei*:;hbouring 
provinces.  All  the  force  that  could  be  collected  to  suppress  this 
revolt  was  a  detachment  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
sepoys  of  the  27th  regiment  of  native  infantry,  and  part  of  a 
provincial  battalion  under  Captain  Uoscawen,  with  two  guns,  and 
a  party  of  about  4(X)  Hohilla  horse  belonging  to  a  corps  lately 
embodied  under  Captain  Cunningham.  The  former  received, 
with  undismayed  courage,  the  charge  of  on  undisciplined,  but 
furious  and  desperate  rabble,  who,  encouraged  by  their  numbers, 
which  exceeded  12,(K_K)  armed  men,  j>ersevered  in  the  attack  till 
more  than  20()0  of  ihem  were  slain  ;  and  the  latter^  though  of 
the  same  class  and  religion  as  the  insurgents,  and  probably 
related  to  many  of  them  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  proved  equally 
firm  as  the  sepoys  to  their  duty.  When  their  priest  advanced 
and  invoked  them  to  join  their  natural  friends,  and  lo  range 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  their  faith,  only  one  man  was 
found  wanting  in  fidelity  ;  he  deserted  and  was  soon  afterwards 
slain  by  his  former  comrades,  who  continued  throughout  lo  dis- 
play prompt  obedience,  exemplary  courage,  and  unshaken  attach- 
ment to  the  officer  by  wliom  they  were  led. 

However  slight  this  afl'air  may  seem,  I  do  not  recollect  any 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  British  Inclia  more  calculated  to  show 
the  dependence  of  our  power  on  the  fidelity  of  our  native  troops, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  every  measure  by  which 
their  attachment  can  be  confirmed  and  approved. 

It  is  by  treating  the  sepoys  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
by  stimulating  their  pride,  and  by  attending,  in  the  most  minute 
manner,  to  their  feelings  and  prejudices,  that  we  can  command, 
as  hns  heen  well  observed,  "  their  lives  through  the  medium  of 
their  affections  ;"  and  so  long  as  we  can.  by  these  means,  pre- 
serve the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  that  proportion  of  the  po[)u- 
lation  of  our  immense  [lossessions  in  the  Kast,  which  we  arm  to 
defend  the  remainder,  our  empire  may  be  considered  as  secure. 

John  Malcolm. 

P.S, — Subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  account,  the  native  arms 
of  India  have  fully  maintained  the  high  reputation  they  had 
achieved. 

During  the  campaigns  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindaries,  in 
1817  and  IHIH,  that  in  the  territories  of  Ava,  and  the  siege  of 
fihurrutpore,  in  1826,  these  troops  evinced  all  the  miUtary  quali- 
ties of  zeal,  attachment  to  their  colours,  and  gallantry,  for  which 
they  had  been  so  long  distinguished. 

John  Malcolm. 
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DOCUMENTS  referred  to  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  India  Board,  under  date  ISth  February, 

1832* 


Letter  to  Lord  William  Brntinck  (with  Endosureit). 

My  Lord, 

I  HAVE  been  long  in  replying  to  your  Lordship's  letter  applying 
for  my  opinion  on  the  pay,  composition,  and  distribution  of  the 
army  in  India,  as  I  wished  before  I  did  so  to  collect  such  infor- 
mation as  would  aid  me  in  giving  my  opinion  on  points  so  impor- 
tant to  the  future  peace  and  maintenance  of  this  empire. 

2.  This  subject  divides  itself  into  very  distinct  branches — 
the  European  and  the  native.  Of  the  constitution  of  the  Euro- 
pean branch  I  have  given  my  sentiments  generally,  but  very 
fully,  in  the  second  volume  of  "  The  History  of  India."  The 
actual  state  of  the  army  of  this  Presidency  demanding  attention 
soon  after  my  arrival,  your  Lordship  will  find  all  the  information 
I  possess,  as  well  as  my  opinion  upon  some  of  the  most  essential 
points,  in  a  copy  of  my  minute,  under  date  the  25lh  March,  1828, 
which  I  annex  to  this  letter. 

3.  The  subject  of  the  pay  of  European  officers  in  India  has 
been  B|i3ught  forcibly  to  attention  by  the  clamorous  discontent 
occasioned  by  reducing  several  of  your  stations  from  full  to  half 
batta,  and  the  feelings  and  hardships  of  the  European  corps  on 
this  establishment  by  the  unequal  operation  of  the  order  reducing 
half  tentage.  Both  these  facts  impart  a  serious  lesson  to  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  principles  that  should  regulate  increase  in 
the  pay  of  armies.  Full  batta  was  originally  meant  to  provide 
for  field  equipment  and  extra  expenses  which  officers  must  incur 
when  marching ;  but  it  early  lost  this  character  in  Bengal  when 
continued  to  officers  in  cantonments.  The  same  case  occurred 
when  the  mode  of  supplying  officers  of  European  corps  on  the 
Bombay  Presidency  was  changed,  and  instead  of  an  amount  to 
meet  a  necessary  but  temporary  expense  a  monthly  allowance 
was  given,  which,  from  strict  musters  being  discontinued,  became 
part  of  the  pay.  Providence  for  the  future  is  a  rare  feature  in 
the  military  character,  particularly  among  junior  officers,  whose 
expenses  will  usually  exceed  their  means,  in  proportion  to  their 
allowances  houses  were  built  and  furnished,  horses  bought,  and, 
too  oden,  debts  incurred.  Under  such  circumstances  reductions 
were  felt  as  hardships,  and  with  reason,  for  what  had  formerly 
been  deemed  luxuries,  and  enjoyed  by  few,  had,  from  habit, 
become  necessaries,  and  were  deemed  essential  to  all.     It  is 
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easier  to  know  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  distress  that 
has  ensueti,  than  to  point,  out  the  remetJy  that  is  consistent  with 
the  public  interests.  I  have  already  given  my  opinion  upon  this 
subject  *. 

4.  When  I  made  a  minute  on  the  recent  reduction  of  the  batta 
of  sepoys,  I  was  only  restrained  from  proposing  a  rednction  of 
the  full  batta  of  the  European  oflicers  at  Dessa  and  Bhooj,  as 
well  as  the  troops,  by  consideration  of  the  principle,  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  of  late  frequently  directed,  of  assimilating  our 
military  allowances  with  those  of  Bengal,  as  much  as  local  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  and  by  the  fact  of  there  being  only 
four  corps,  of  the  thirty-six  of  this  establishment,  the  European 
officers  of  which  draw  full  batla.  If  1  had  made  this  proposi- 
tion, as  I  did  in  the  reduction  of  full  batta  at  Mhow,  1  should 
neither  have  anticipated  discontent  nor  distress  on  the  part  of  the 
European  officers  of  this  arnny  ;  and  under  other  circumstances 
than  the  present,  I  should  certainly  have  deemed  the  measure 
expedient.  I  think  it  desirnble  ihat  hh  ofEicer  should  have  an 
increase  when  marching,  or  actually  in  the  fiehK  because  his 
expenses  must  be  increased  ;  and  if  he  is  always  on  field  allow- 
ances he  will  soon  acquire  habits  of  living,  which  will,  on  extra- 
onlinary  expense  occurring,  be  certain  to  involve  him  in  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments* 

5.  An  officer,  particularly  of  a  native  corps,  can  live  very  well 
when  on  half  batla  if  he  is  frugal.  No  state  can  afford  to  pay 
officers  in  the  Indian  branches  of  its  army  in  a  manner  that  will 
exempt  (hem  from  (he  necessity  of  careful  and  frugal  habits;  and 
the  most  baneful  of  all  consequences  that  has  been,  and  will 
hereafter  be  found  to  result  from  too  great  liberality  towards 
them,  and  which  alike  affects  their  future  prospects  and  (he 
public  interests,  is^  that  this  expenditure  (if  beyond  what  ts  strictly 
necessary)  takes  from  government  the  means  of  rewarding  merit 
and  long  service. 

G.  An  observation  of  the  true  principle,  both  of  economy  and 
discipline,  in  armies  should  lead  to  an  endeavour  to  hahituate 
junior  officers  lo  privations,  and  to  make  them  look  forward  with 
hope,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  comfort 
in  their  actual  condition.  Particular  situations  in  an  army,  to 
which  ihc  view^  of  every  ufficer  should  be  directed,  require,  there- 
fore, all  the  consideration  they  can  receive  from  government ; 
and  the  army  in  this  country  will  never  be  in  a  heahhy  stale  till 
the  command  of  a  corps  is  a  more  desirable  object  for  an  officer 
of  rank  and  character  than  any  staff*  employ,  except  the  head 
of  a  department ;  but  of  this  1  shall  give  my  sentiments  here* 
after. 

*   Vute  Culunel  rrudoiivkV  Rci>oit,  dutuU  23 J  NovcmWr,  1830. 
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7.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  recent  reductions  have  pressed 
with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  European  branch  of  the  anny, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  his  majesty^s  corps.     The  discon- 
tent this  has  caused  will  cease,  but  its  evil  operations  will  oob- 
tinue.     1  have  fully  shown  in  my  minute  of  the  2dth  Maidi, 
now  transmitted  to  your  Lordship,  the  embarrassing  results  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  present  stagnation  of  rise  to  higher  rank  in 
the  Company's  army,  and  the  effect  it  produces  of  keeping  many 
efficient  officers  from  accompanying  the  corps  to    India,  who 
generally  have  at  their  head  colonels  and   lieutenant-coloneli, 
who  come  out  in  the  certainty,  from  their  rank  being  above  the 
great  majority  of  the  field  officers  of  the  local  army,  of  attrnDiog 
general  command,     I  know  of  no  remedy  to  this  evil  except  thtt 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  minute  on  the  army  of  this  Pre- 
sidency.    It  may  be  out  of  ordinary  rule,  but  rules  should,  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  that  relate  to  India,  be  made  to  bend 
to  the  primary  objects  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  our  possessions  in  that  quarter.     Our  success  in  that  ever  has 
beeuy  and  ever  will  essentially  depend,  upon  the  number,  coDdi- 
tion,  and  temper  of  our  army.     Every  point,  therefore,  that  affects 
these  has  much  importance. 

8.  The  arrangement  I  proposed  would  in  its  operation  only 
affect  the  commandants  of  regiments  in  his  majesty's  service 
serving  in  India,  who  would  be  of  junior  standing  to  what  they 
now  are  ;  but  there  is  another  point  of  serious  consideration,  as 
it  affects  the  captains  and  commanders  of  companies  in  these 
corps,  who  are,  I  believe,  under  the  operation  of  the  late  changes 
and  reductions,  admitted  to  have  less  means  of  supporting  their 
condition  with  reference  to  local  circumstances  than  in  any  part 
of  the  king's  dominions.  If  this  be  the  fact,  the  consequence  is 
obvious :  no  officer  that  can  obtain  leave,  or  exchange  without 
great  injury  to  his  prospects,  will  remain  in  India.  The  causes 
which  formerly  led  to  a  preference  being  given  by  many  to  the 
regiments  in  India  are  gone.  The  pay  is  diminished,  the  chances 
of  promotion,  which  gave  life  to  the  service  in  this  country,  no 
longer  exist ;  and  we  observe  a  corps,  after  being  here  some  time, 
lose  gradually  almost  every  officer  who  came  from  England  with 
it,  while  their  places  are  supplied  by  others,  whose  circumstances, 
connexions  in  this  country,  or  waut  of  means  to  promote  their 
advancement,  or  even  to  subsist  themselves  if  reduced  to  half-pay, 
lead  them  to  prefer  remaining  in  India.  Such  changes  in  the 
officers  of  a  corps  must  be  injurious,  particularly  among  the 
seniors  who  have  served  long  with  the  regiment.  This  might, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  be  rendered  less  by  more  frequent 
reliefs,  but  that  must  involve  too  great  an  expense.  The  restoring 
the  allowances  of  captains  and  officers  in  charge  of  companies  to 
what  it  was  before  1825^  would,  I  think,  be  a  proper  jand  salutary 
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mettsiire;  captains  of  troops  and  companies,  l>erore  thai  date, 
drew  a  personal  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum*  under  the  head 
of  Non-etfective  Allowance.  This  allowance  is  not  known  to 
tlie  Indian  army,  and  wab  the  only  [mrt  of  their  allowance  that 
king's  officers  servinf^  with  their  regiments  in  India  could  draw 
in  Kngland,  and  as  such  was  generally  appropriated  by  them  for 
the  pnyment  of  dress  ami  equipment.  Calculating  the  disadvan- 
tageous rate  of  exchange  at  which  such  articles  are  at  present 
paid,  the  value  of  this  allowance  may  be  fairly  estimated  as  at  least 
to  40/,  paid  in  India.  This  allowance  was  done  away  with,  but 
an  exact  proporiional  increase  of  net  pay  was  given  in  lieu  *. 
Upon  this  the  Directors  ontered,  that  the  Kirnja  pa\j  having 
been  increased,  the  Company's  allowances  were  to  be  [iroporlion- 
ably  reduced,  so  as  to  keep  the  pay  and  allowances  of  ihe  two 
services  equal.  Thus  to  captains  of  King's  regiments  in  India 
ihe  change  of  non-effective  allowance  to  pay  was  a  positive  reduc- 
tion. It  may  be  ar^iued,  that  if  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not 
acted  as  they  have  done  in  this  respectT  it  would  have  l>een 
injustice  to  the  Company's  service.  But  this  conclusion  is  not 
correct.  The  cajilains  in  the  Indian  anny  have  advantages,  in 
exclusive  claims  to  staff  employ,  minor  commands,  an<l  many 
other  situations  that  might  be  adduced,  as  far  more  than  balancin 
the  benefits  which  the  captains  of  his  majesty's  regiments  derive 
from  this  increasetl  item  in  their  allowance ;  and  1  think  that  it 
is  to  be  regretted  the  reduction  was  ever  made,  which,  with  that 
of  the  halftentage  before  noticed,  may  be  said  to  have  deterio- 
rated the  allowances  of  a  captain  of  a  company  in  one  of  the 
King's  regiments  nearly  1(H)/.  per  annum. 

9.  Few  subaltern  ollicers  in  his  majesty's  army  serving  in  this 
country  can  look  forward  to  command  the  corps  to  which  they  be- 
long, but  they  aspire  to  command  a  troop  or  company ;  and  to  lessen 
its  value  is  taking  from  them  the  only  object  (as  far  as  improved 
allowances  are  concerned)  to  which  they  liad  to  look,  and  is  from 
this  and  other  causes  singularly  calculated  to  destroy  hope  and 
increase  discoQlent.  A  discontinuance  of  half  the  tield  officers. 
or  even  one  in  a  king's  regiment,  serving  in  India,  would  go  far 
to  meet  this  expense,  and  be  little,  if  any,  loss  to  the  efficiency  Oi 
a  corps.  There  are  in  India  few  of  those  detachments  from 
European  corps  which  require  captains,  and  their  places  wotild 
be  well  supplied  by  an  arrangement  that  kept  captains  and  old 
sabaherns  with  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged.  In  addition 
to  the  hardship  which  the  senior  captains  with  the  king's  corps 
in  India  have  to  compete,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  captain  regi- 
raenlally,  but  a  brevet  major,  has  2.v.  per  day  more  than  another 
captain   at  home,  and   in   all  foreign  statious  but   India.     This 

*  Captains,  who  Uiure  diew  lU.  1.  &(i.,  hftJ  their  |M.y  nu«v«l  to  1 1«.  tf(/.  pvr 
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hardship^  for  such  it  is  deemed^  is  felt  by  very  few,  and  might  be 
relieved  at  small  cost.  I  believe  there  is  no  instance  in  the  Com- 
pany's army  of  a  captain  attaining  by  seniority  the  rank  of  a  field 
officer,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  quoted  as  a  case  of  par- 
tiality. 

10.  I  have  on  many  occasions,  and  especially  in  the  minute 
sent  to  your  Lordship,  given  my  opinion  most  fully  on  the  actual 
necessity  of  the  increase  of  allowance  to  commandants  of  corps 
in  a  degree  that  will  render  that  station  superior  to  any  on  the 
staff,  except  the  heads  of  departments.  This  has  been  my  earnest 
object  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
authorized  an  increase  which  would  have  effected  it;  but  as 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  army  were  on  full  batta,  the 
arrangement  brought  no  benefit  to  their  commandants,  and  their 
not  wanting  it  had  probably  its  influence  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Supreme  Government  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  both  of  whom  had  put  the  most  liberal 
construction  on  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  to  the 
Presidencies  at  which  they  were  the  head  it  was  a  real  and  essen- 
tial boon. 

11.  The  allowance  for  commanding  a  corps  should,  I  think, 
be  raised  to  500  rupees  per  mensem  ;  and  if  with  this  should  be 
associated  the  modification  of  minor  commands,  and  given  to 
officers  who  exercised  them,  a  superior  allowance  of  200  rupees, 
without  removing  him  from  the  charge  of  his  corps,  his  duties 
would  be  in  no  way  increased  beyond  his  power  of  performing 
them,  and  the  ends  of  economy,  as  far  as  such  commands  were 
concerned,  would  be  combined  with  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

12.  Two  commands  of  the  first  class  are  allotted  by  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  this  Presidency ;  six  stations  will 
remain  at  this  Presidency,  where  there  will  probably  always  be  at 
least  two  corps.  These  might  remain  with  the  allowance  now 
assigned  to  the  second  class,  and  there  are  five  stations  vrhidi, 
being  commands,  with  one  corps  and  detachments  from  others, 
might  be  denominated  the  third,  with  600  rupees  per  mensem ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  all  these  commands,  unless  peculiar 
cases  required  the  two  of  the  first  class,  rendered  necessary  by 
peculiar  circumstances,  should  include  the  allowance  for  com- 
manding a  corps.  This  would,  in  most  cases,  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  service,  and  make  a  saving  that  would  enable  Government 
to  effect  the  desirable  object  of  increasing  the  allowance  to  the 
regimental  commands. 

13.  This  arrangement,  if  connected  with  an  obligation  that 
officers  should  serve  a  certain  number  of  years  before  they  could 
be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  off-reckonings,  the  consequences 

'uld  be  most  beneficial  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
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army.  This  arrangement,  however,  to  be  just,  should  in  a  great 
degree  be  prospective,  aflecting  in  its  operation  none  who  had 
been  more  than  six  or  seven  years  in  the  service. 

14.  As  connected  with  having  the  most  efficient  officers  for 
regimental  duty,  1  think  no  situation  of  brigade  or  lintf  staff 
should  remain  to  the  same  individual  beyond  a  period  of  three 
years,  except  on  field  service.  The  young  captain  or  subaltern 
who  now  obtains  such  a  situation  deems  nimself  removed  aho- 
gether  from  regimental  duly  till  his  rank  compels  him  to  join  a 
corps,  and  often  till  ihat  places  him  at  its  hwtd.  The  general 
result  is  an  establishment,  and  a  mode  of  hfe  that  often  involves 
him  in  debt.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  these  officers  knew 
they  were  only  to  hold  their  stations  till  a  relief  came.  It  would 
come  as  a  temporary  boon^  and  be  taken  care  of  as  such.  Men 
would  return  to  regimental  duly  with  knowledge  of  general  duties, 
and  the  whole  class  of  officers  from  whom  such  staff  were  selected 
woiilti  be  animated  to  efforts  to  fit  themselves  for  such  stations, 
to  which  having  passed  in  the  Hindoostan  language  should  l>e 
an  indispensable  qualification.  If  this  arrangement  is  made, 
actual  incumbents  might  hold  their  situations  three  years,  except 
their  corps  whs  ordered  on  service. 

15.  With  regard  to  oiher  staffs  I  need  only  refer  to  my  minute 
in  the  Military  department,  of  which  I  transmit  a  copy.  I  am 
confirmed  in  my  opinion,  thai  the  Pay  department  should  be 
separated  in  the  manner  proposed  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  police 
of  the  territories  under  this  Presidency,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
a  cheap  and  efficient  agency  might  be  introduced  in  the  mode 
proposed  in  pages  201  to  225  of  my  History  of  India.  If  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  officers  qualiGed  and  efficient  for 
such  duties  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  resign  their  standing 
in  the  army,  their  net  pay  mi^ht  be  continued^  and  they  might 
have  an  allowance  to  place  them  on  a  footing  with  magistrates 
of  the  grade  which  they  obtained  ;  but  they  should  neither  be 
considered  eligible  to  the  promotions  or  pensions  which  were 
allotted  to  others  in  this  line.  I  have  been  completely  convinced 
of  the  necessity,  in  this  part  of  India,  for  ihe  improvement  of  our 
police  ;  and  amongour  hills  and  our  frontiers  we  have  now  specific 
officers  detached,  to  one  of  whom,  only,  the  powers  of  a  magis- 
trate have  been  granted ;  but  [  menu  to  propose  it  should  t>e 
given  to  another,  and  1  view  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  system 
which  must  be  extended,  and  which  may,  if  well  conducted, 
tend  greatly  to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  pro- 
vinces. 

U5.  The  recent  orders  respecting  the  limitation  of  staff  to  be 
absent  from  one  corps  were  well  intended,  but  are  singularly 
inapplicable  to  the  native  army  in  India.  Obedience  to  them 
will   be   found   difficult  and   ecnbarrassiDg  in   peace,  and  wholly 


bolly  ^M 
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impracticable  in  war.  They  may  be  foUowed  in  his  majesty *s 
corps  which  are  full  of  officers,  and  in  peace  occupy  healthy  sta- 
tions and  have  few  detachntents ;  bat  the  exact  contrary  is  the 
fact  with  regard  to  native  corps,  and  the  rales  may  o&en  limit 
selection  where  that  is  essential  to  sacoess.  Th&r  tendcBcy  also 
is  to  damp  the  hopes  of  aspiring  men,  aad  check  the  acqairements 
of  those  qualifications  which  it  is  most  essential  Earopean  officers 
of  the  native  branch  should  possess.  The  option  remains  with 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  has  bees 
freqoently  made  of  fonning  a  staff  corps,  or  to  apply  some  other 
remedy  to  this  evil.  But  1  deem  it  essential  that,  with  reservatioa 
as  to  knowledge  of  language  and  standing  in  the  amy,  that  the 
prizes  of  staff  employment  should  be  open  to  every  offiicer  of  the 
army.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  think  your  Lordship  might 
alleviate  much  of  the  injorioos  application  of  this  order,  by 
limiting  the  sttoations  which  are  to  be  considered  as  staff.  Thk 
question  has  lately  come  nnder  diacoasion  at  this  Presidency,  and 
1  have  signified  my  intention  to  refer  it  to  your  Lordship,  is 
order  that  it  may  be  clearly  decided.  According  to  my  view,  do 
Eurt^iean  officer  of  the  native  army,  who  is  detached  on  speciai 
duty  in  the  provinces  where  he  commands  troops  of  the  branch 
to  which  he  belongs  can  be  considered  on  the  staff,  nor  can  1 
consider  as  subject  to  this  nde  the  officers  who  are  ooounated  to 
act  with  bodies  of  the  Guioowar  contingent,  appointed  to  presenc 
the  peace  of  the  countries  of  Kattjrwar  and  Myhee  Caonta, 
which  are  entirely  under  our  rale  and  control,  and  for  the  peace 
of  which  we  are  exclusively  responsible.  These  officeis  are 
employed  in  command  of  detachments,  of  their  own  branch,  co- 
operating with  the  Guicowar  horse«  They  are,  it  is  true,  deno- 
minated assistants  to  aid  the  political  authorities  in  all  daties  for 
which  they  may  be  required ;  but  those  who  are  not  military  an 
contingent,  and  were  aidded  to  save  considerable  expense.  Hie 
arrangement  has  fully  met  every  subject  that  was  comemplated. 
These  officers  should,  1  conceive,  like  others  1  have  stated,  be 
letoroed  and  detached  on  special  duty,  and  1  think  that  officen 
emplo)-ed  with  bheel  and  police  corps,  sach  as  two  of  this  esta- 
blishment now  are,  and  under  whom  coosidenbte  bodies  of 
their  own  branch  are  often  placed,  shoakl  be  Peturaed  in  the 
same  manner.  They  are  not  stafi^  and  are  muck  more  nsefully 
employed  as  officers  of  the  native  army  than  with  their  Rgii|ients. 
It  is  not  for  the  parade  and  drill  duties  of  a  corps  that  officers  of 
standing  are  much  required  in  the  aaii^-e  in&ntry.  A  good  com- 
mandiog  officer  and  staff,  with  junior  officers,  will  bring  a  native 
corps  into  full  as  fat^  order  as  if  the  whole  compkesBeat  of  senior 
officers  were  i^nesent ;  but  it  is  in  the  command  of  these  troops 
when  on  service,  and  when  detached  on  special  daty,  that  good 
•ad  elficieai  odkei^  are  t^q^und,  and  all  thoie  1  hue  stated  are 
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in  the  daily  exercise  of  this  duty.  I  deem  it  here  necessary  to 
add,  that  I  consider  (he  arrangement  recently  made,  by  which 
three  officers  in  military  command,  Sattara,  Bhooj  anti  Baroda, 
fuliil  political  duties  as  well  us  the  junior  officers  employed  with 
(he  Guicowar  contingent,  to  be  of  much  importance,  beyond 
meeting,  as  it  does,  the  object  of  economy,  in  training  |>ersons  in 
this  brnncli  as  instruments,  who  will  be  found  not  merely  useful 
but  indispensable  in  case  of  war. 

17.  Your  I^niahip  will  add  to  the  facts  stated  reganlinp  the 
staff,  that  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  orders  of  the 
Court  fait  much  heavier  on  a  comparatively  small  army  like  that 
of  the  Presidency,  than  on  u  large  one  like  that  of  Bengal,  or 
even  of  Madras,  particularly  as  in  all  the  latter  Presidency^ 
almost  all  the  provinces  are  so  settled  as  not  to  call  for  the 
specific  nomination  of  officers,  while  the  condition  of  many  of 
our  districts  demands  such  selection  ;  and  I  can  only  add,  that 
there  are  four  or  five  officers  now  employed  on  such  duties  that 
I  neither  could  nor  would  remove,  if  1  had  legally  the  power  to 
prevent  it.  from  the  situations  in  which  they  are  now  employed, 
stating  my  decided  opinion  that  1  deemed  their  services  were 
essential  where  they  were  placed.  This  may  not  he  a  common 
case,  but  it  is  one  that  will  exist  in  this  part  of  India  for  years  ; 
and  a  governor  uho  has  such  heavy  responsibility  on  him  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace  should  have  a  latitude  of  em- 
ploying instruments  that  he  judged  competent,  and  be  freed  from 
restrictions  that  limited  his  choice.  There  is  no  fear  of  patronage 
being  abused  in  such  cases.  The  duties  are  of  a  nature  that  can 
only  be  performed  by  men  that  are  equal  to  them, 

18.  I  should  think  the  staff  regidations  might  l>e  construed  to 
relate  only  to  oiVicers  removed  from  regimental  duty,  or  from  the 
coipmand  of  men  of  their  line,  and  they  might  not  be  applied  lo 
brigade-majors  or  line  adjutants,  if  the  system  was  mtroduced. 
whicli  1  before  suggested,  of  giving  these  temporary  np{>ointments 
to  officers  belonging  to  corns  at  the  station.  They  are  not,  as  I 
said,  wanted  for  drill,  and  they  would  be  ready  for  all  field 
service  or  sjwcial  duty  on  which  they  could  be  required. 

19.  The  personal  staff  of  governor-general  and  governors, 
commanders-in-chief  and  officers  on  general  staff,  paymasters 
(until  a  change  takes  place),  commissariat  officers  under  existing 
ruleffr,  judge-advocates,  town-majors,  fort-adjutants,  barrack- 
roasters,  and  officers  employed  with  corps  in  territories  not  under 
British  control  and  management,  are  all,  1  conceive,  that  should 
be  brought  under  this  order.  Cavalry,  engineer  and  artillery 
officers  should  not  be  eligible  to  hold  any  station  in  the  Pay  de- 
partment, nor  in  the  Commissariat,  unless  qualified  hy  peculiar 
circumstances  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  either  of  those  branches 
of  the  service. 
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20.  The  few  points  I  have  to  suggest  regarding  the  pay  of  the 
staff  of  this  Presidency  will  be  brought  to  your  Lordship's  notice 
by  Colonel  Hough,  as  also  many  similar  subjects.  With  respect 
to  the  pay  of  the  European  soldier,  and  the  recent  changes  in 
many  points  connected  with  his  comfort  and  accommodation^  I 
can  only  say,  such  points  are  before  you  in  great  detail.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  we  have  gone  to  an  extreme,  and  that  in  many 
respects  an  expense  has  been  incurred  beyond  what  was  called 
for  by  either  attention  to  the  habits  or  health  of  European  troops 
serving  in  India. 

21.  I  have  changed  none  of  the  opinions  I  have  given  iu  my 
History  regarding  the  expediency  of  making  the  three  armies  of 
India  one,  with  three  divisions^  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Euro- 
pean officers  and  troops,  with  their  establishment,  regulating 
allowances  according  to  remoteness  from  supply  and  price  of 
labour  and  provisions  with  as  much  uniformity  of  system  as 
practicable.  I  am  still  satisfied  that  regimental  rise  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  as  I  proposed  in  the  chapter  upon  the  army, 
is  expedient^  and  that  exchanges  with  his  majesty^s  corps,  pur- 
chase of  commissions,  under  the  restrictions  and  regulations 
stated  in  that  work^  would  be  advisable  and  salutary.  My  opinion 
is  given  so  strong  in  the  minute  now  sent  regarding  the  obligation 
for  officers  to  serve  a  certain  number  of  years  regimentally  before 
they  become  entitled  to  the  off-reckonings  allotted  to  colonels  of 
these  corps^  that  I  need  not  here  again  advert  to  the  subject* 
The  propositions  I  have  made  regarding  the  brigade  and  line  staff 
I  deem  on  many  grounds  very  essential.  It  should  be  of  course 
prospective,  and  applied  to  none  who  had  not  been  five  yenrs  in 
the  service,  under  which  period  no  officer  should,  1  think,  be 
eligible  to  any  staff  except  regimental. 

22.  The  origin  of  the  native  armies  of  India,  and  their  pro- 
gress to  their  present  condition  and  character,  your  Lordship  will 
find  fully  given  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xviii.,  page  385. 
That  article  is  framed  from  papers  of  mine>  and,  indeed,  was 
taken  in  substance  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  me  for 
Lord  Buckinghamshire.  \(,  in  addition  to  this  document,  your 
Lordship  peruses  what  I  have  said  of  the  native  troops  in  my 
History  of  India,  vol.  ii.,  from  page  225  to  245,  you  will  find  all 
I  can  say  upon  the  more  general  parts  of  this  subject.  I  can 
only  add,  that  recent  observations  have  confirmed  every  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  volume  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

23.  The  pay  of  our  native  troops  at  the  different  Presidencies 
is,  I  believe,  the  same.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  batta,  and  a 
more  considerable  one  in  some  of  the  pensions.  This  has  arisen 
from  a  variety  of  causes  referring  to  the  class  of  men,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  recruits,  price  of  provisions  and  labour,  and  the 
different  r  "^^nned,  with  reference  to  local  considerations. 
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of  means  besl  a<Ia|Red  to  form  in  particular  quarters  of  India  an 
efficient  native  army. 

24.  The  Bombs»y  army  is  at  present  composed  of 

Hifidooslanees 12.470 

Konkances 10,0 1 5 

Deccanees 1 ,910 

This  large  number  of  Hindoostanee  men  Hbs  occurred  since  the 
Lreaklns;  out  of  the  MHhrnttn  war,  and  pnrlicularly  during  that 
with  Burma  in  lbt24-25.  Previous  to  the  fonner  |H;rir>d  tlieir 
number  iti  the  army  of  this  Presidency  did  not  exceed  4,01)0. 

25.  In  1824  (he  HindoostADees  in  the  Bombay  artny  amounted 
to  7,4GJ,  nnd  the  followint;  yfar,  on  mi  increase  of  its  establiNh- 
ment,  to  l,tMK>  men  per  batuihon,  wilti  an  addition  of  Iwu  t-xira 
battalions,  the  number  of  this  clu^tsof  men  was  ^reatlv  augmented^ 
caused  a  good  deal  perhaps  by  the  station  of  tlie  JJombay  troops 
at  Mhow,  where  an  officer  was  speciticatly  employed  to  recruit 
for  the  amiy^ 

26.  This  tncreflse  of  foreigners  over  the  natives  of  the  Bombay 
territories  was  by  no  means  desired  by  ihe  more  experienced 
officers  of  this  armv.  and  nas,  moreover,  coulrury  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  wlm,  m  1821,  directed  that  the  armies  of 
the  three  Presidencies  should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible  to 
their  respective  territories.  In  182^i  this  subject  was  brought  lo 
the  attention  of  the  Bombay  Government  by  a  letter  from  the 
military  secretary,  Colonel  Casement;  and  in  1824,  recruitin*:  for 
Ihe  army  in  the  Benjijl  firovinces  was  positively  prohibited  by  the 
Supreuje  (ioverninent. 

27.  The  officers  of  the  Bombay  army  generally  consideretl  it 
beneficial  lo  have  a  mixture  of  caalen  in  their  regiments,  and, 
among  others,  a  profiorlion  of  Hindoostanee  men.  not  exceeding 
200  per  battalion;  but  they  consider  these  as  only  indispensable 
when  their  own  pruvinces  cannot  recruit  their  ranks. 

28.  They  consider  the  Hindoostanee  men.  thoufih  in  size, 
appearance,  and  jKThaps  in  a  certain  degree  of  military  pride,  to 
be  superior  to  their  own,  to  excel  them  in  nothing  else.  The 
Konkanees  and  Deccanees  they  account  more  patient  under 
privation  and  fatigue,  more  easily  subsisted  and  managed,  and  in 
bravery  lo  be  fully  their  etjuals.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
Sewajec*s  ''Mountain  Ruts,*'  whom  neither  the  stature  nor  military 
bearing  of  the  Hindaustanee  could  debar  from  advancing  to  the 
gates  of  Delhi ;  and  the  early  history  of  the  Bombay  army  (no 
where  belter  related  than  in  Grant  DufTs  History  of  the  Mah- 
ratias)  shows  them  to  be  in  no  way  degenerated  from  Ihe  spirit  of 
their  ancestors. 

29.  For  llie  welfare  of  the  presidency  there  is  another  very 
);ood  reason  (not  of  a  military  character)  why  tts  army  should  be 
recruited  from  its  own  proviacts.     Not  only  ilo  (he  men  rccei\ing 
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pensions  retire  to  spend  them  in  its  villages,  bot  the  sepoys  on 
actual  service  remit  (as  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  kind  and  filial  feelings  of  the  natives  of  India)  a  poitioa 
of  their  pay  for  the  subsistence  of  their  parents  and  families. 
This  not  only  to  a  certain  degree  enriches  the  village,  bat  affbnk 
a  great  inducement  to  the  young  men  to  enlist,  with  the  view  of 
following  so  enviable  an  example.  With  the  Hindoostan  sepoys 
all  this  is  lost,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  presidency  are  discoo- 
raged  from  entering  our  ranks,  not  only  from  the  want  of  exam- 
ples of  their  countrymen's  enjoyment  of  comfortable  retirement, 
but  from  an  impression  that  the  superior  stature,  aDd  the  moce 
soldier-Uke  appearance  of  the  Rajpoots,  often  recommend  tbea 
to  promotion  in  cases  when  the  equally  efficient  Kookanee  and 
Deccanee,  in  all  the  substantial  quahties  of  a  soldier,  give  them 
as  good  if  not  better  pretensions. 

30.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  the  enoooragement  now  givea 
is  continued  to  the  men  of  the  Bombay  provinces,  there  wiu  not 
in  future  be  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  other  countries  for 
recruits.  The  natives  of  this  presidency  will  early  become  recon- 
ciled to  service  in  the  regular  army.  The  Hindoostanee  com- 
missioned officers  and  men  will  bring*  their  families  and  coUmiae. 
But  I  am  adverse  to  the  present  proportion  of  these  men  in  oar 
ranks ;  and  if  the  evil  of  the  present  s)'stem  is  aggravated  by  their 
prejudices  being  admitted  to  have  force,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  the  Hindoostauees  of  the  Bombay  army  were  in  distioct 
corps,  than  that  their  numbers,  aided  by  their  looks,  shoold  tend 
to  lessen  the  self-esteem^  and  damp  the  hopes  of  men  of  k>wer 
caste  and  stature. 

31.  1  have  perused  very  attentively  the  records  of  the  Bombay 
native  army  before  they  bad  any  men  from  Hindoostan ;  aad 
tbrongh  the  severest  trials  they  have  evinced  a  courage,  fidelity 
and  temper  under  danger,  pn\ation  and  fatigue,  that  we  canaat 
expect  to  see  exceeded.  Tdl  within  twelve  3^ears  the  general  sea- 
timent  among  these  men  was  the  pride  erf*  corps.  1  regret  to 
obserx-e  that  me  pride  of  caste  is  now  much  cherished  by  the  mea 
and  considered  by  the  officers  f .  There  aie  no  prejndioei  and 
pretensions  that  will  be  found  so  injurious,  if  not  resirted,  aa  thoK 

•  I  prof«»nl  ft  Widows*  FWd.  aad  the  Rpoit  of  &»  Had,  iMad  to  ^  «niti« 
wteUttkiarat  of  bori^  M  «  wmaha  oT  the  Mtm  «fieMS  !•  «ffKj  far  mmmmi 
knactB|7  tbrir  f«auliv«  fma  Uindaoitauk. 

f  A  neoMrkAbW'  cimKst&ncr.  wImc4  »Im*«  fkm  duraefevr  of  flus  fccGat^  ■ceuiTt4 


cwf*  «t  tb*  *Hyv  of  onc«f  tbtliHts  of  Buudtkhnii J.  ■hiii  m.  hm  ciSt  —  k«ddi»- 


tuvwa^M^  hioMttlf  and  twra  piwaotid^  to  the  gnat  diMOt  of  tW  «thaa,  anvnl  of 
whda  had  tAkw  tb«u  diarKar^,  cmw  to  mt  ow  doj  ia  SUhrm,  aad  said  W  ted  omC 
•Mitf  ibcw  Brmhmittk  a  N'aK{w,  is  tb»  Sth  Banbof  iafufiy,  aad  6Md  W  aotiJ  wkj 
W  Mi  Ha  cvcpo  en  a  low  oastv  aaa  bda|c  f«ew>i»U  and  ««a  aav  amui^  wiA  « Jrv 
VHiKnUr.  a  l^ar«axw  ytmtdai,  aad  ether  iam  caste  iBOi ;  th*  wmm,  and  h^  mmw&tmd 
MWKplh.  "  HindMOaa  ut  bt  chnat,  Bdatfavf  fmkvm  ha  ghfnd;**  tli^i^  'm  Bm- 
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minor  ones  of  caste,  if  they  receive  more  attention  than  is  due  to 
(hem.  This  is  not  the  place  to  state  my  sentiments  on  this  [>oint 
as  relalinj;  to  our  civil  rule,  further  than  as  thai  aflects  the  temper 
of  the  native  army.  Almost  all  the  principal  native  revenue  ser- 
\unLs  are  Hrahmins,  and  they  are  a  valuable  class  of  men.  Every 
attention  is  due  to  the  essential  observances  of  their  caste  and 
religion  ;  but  when,  as  frequently  happens,  they  solicit  their  Euro- 
pean superiors  to  classify  sepoys,  and  to  place  sentries  in  a 
manner  that  wUI  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  their  washing  or  he 
ofiensive,  they  should  be  told,  the  soldier  is  ennobl<;(l  by  his  occu* 
pution,  and  that  they  mi^ht  leave  the  public  service  if  the  prox- 
imity to  any  of  those  employed  in  it  was  insuflerable.  This 
feehng,  when  indulged,  increases  and  creates  the  worst  of  spirit 
amongst  the  men  of  the  corps,  as  well  as  hatred  in  se[K)ys  to  be 
employed  under,  or  have  any  communication  with,  native  servants 
in  the  civil  branch.  They  complain,  and  justly,  that  the  treat- 
muni  they  meet  from  them  is  often  different  from  that  they  receive 
from  their  officers.  **  These  cowardly  fellows  of  Brahmins," 
said  an  able  and  old  Konkanee  subedar  I  was  conversing  with  on 
(his  point,  **  who  would  not  look  at  me,  and  would  degrade  k 
*'  brave  man  of  my  caste  (a  Furwarree),  by  refusing  to  let  him 
**  stand  sentry  over  the  treasure,  if  in  a  cutchery  will  cringe  and 
*'  help  the  collector  to  his  shoe  if  it  fell  off,  and  would  consider 
'*  themselves  the  more  honoured  the  nearer  he  sat  to  them;  and 
**  yet  I  believe,"  said  the  old  man,  laughing,  '*  you  Faringees* 
•'are,  according  to  their  belief,  as  unclean  and  impure  as  we 
*'  Purwarees."  I  have  communicated  with  some  of  the  Brahmins 
who  exercised  high  civil  and  military  power  under  the  native 
government  of  the  Deccan,  and  they  assure  me  no  objection 
would  have  been  tolerated  on  this  score  against  any  soldier. 
Pumea,  the  celebrated  dewan  of  Mysore,  himself  a  strict  Hrnhmin, 
and  the  ablest  man  I  ever  knew,  repressed  this  spirit  with  great 
violence  in  one  of  two  instances,  in  which  it  appeared  in  men  of 
his  own  caste,  and  repeatedly  told  me  it  was  calculated  to  make 
impressions  dangerous  to  any  government,  however  constituted,  in 
India.  The  error  into  which  numbers  &I1  in  this  rejipect  proceeds 
from  the  best  motive,  that  of  conciliating  useful  and  respectable 
men.  But  their  pride  of  caste  must  not  be  gratified  at  the  hazard 
of  any  part  of  the  tem[>er  and  respectability  of  that  army  to  which 
the  safety  of  the  empire  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
intrusted. 

32.  In  the  Madras  army  desertions  have  been  long  almost 
unknown.  These  have  prevailed  to  n  great  extent  in  that  of 
Bombay  ;  and  from  1803  to  18t>8,  a  period  of  five  years,  the  deser- 
tions equalled  its  entire  numerical  strength — a  loss  to  government, 
independent  of  the  services  of  the  men,  of  seven  lacs  of  rupees. 

*  A  etimipHon  of  Frmnk,  and  used  io  tbe  native  Ungiu^  to  deuf^nate  all  KuropMJML 
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The  desertions  of  the  next  three  yearsj  from  1808  to  1812, 
averaged  2,500  men  per  annum,  costing  government  ^ix  tacs. 
From  that  period  (1811)  to  1822,  the  returns  show  an  average  of 
desertion  of  1,253  annually,  but  from  1822  to  the  present  year 
such  became  the  improved  state  (in  this  respect)  of  the  Bombay 
army,  that  they  have  decreased^  and  its  desertions  do  not  in  the 
last  year  exceed  300  men. 

33.  Many  causes  combined  to  render  desertions  frequent,  some 
local  and  uncontrollable:  the  disgust  taken  at  the  system  of  our 
discipline  by  the  recruit,  the  facility  of  desertion  from  the  limited 
territories  of  this  presidency,  and  the  certainty  of  getting  service 
from  Mahratta  princes. 

34.  The  Hiniloostanee  men,  indeed,  were  after  a  certain  peiiod 
of  service  almost  certain  to  desert:  their  view  in  enlisting  was 
generally  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  saving  a  sum  of  money, 
which  their  parsimonious  habits  enabled  them  to  do,  and  they  had 
no  local  bias,  for  they  never  brought  their  wives  and  families  with 
them  from  Hindoostan.  When  their  object  was  attained,  they 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  deserting;  and  the  distance  of  their 
homes,  which,  as  well  as  their  right  names,  are  generally  un- 
known, secured  them  from  subsequent  detection. 

35.  In  1809  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Abercrombie,  adopted  several  measures  to  obviate  this  great  evil> 
and  these  were  attended  with  most  beneficial  efiects. 

36.  An  amnesty  to  deserters,  with  liberty  to  re-enlist,  was  pub- 
lished. Furloughs  were  granted,  the  gratuity  system  was  abolished, 
and  pensions*  for  service  and  wounds  were  established  for  the 
sepoy,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Men  were  also  allowed  to  enlist  for  limited  periods  of  five>  eight, 
or  ten  years. 

37.  There  was  before  my  arrival  at  Bombay  a  small  establish- 
ment of  sepoy  boys  with  each  native  corps,  to  which  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  at  first  objected.  They,  however,  afterwards 
assented,  on  the  representation  of  the  Bombay  government  of  the 
ultimate  economy,  as  well  as  efficiency,  of  the  measure,  to  sanc- 
tion it.  Sir  Thomas  Bradford,  the  late  Commander-in-chief, 
pressed  the  increase  of  the  sepoy  boys,  which,  when  the  reductions 
were  made  in  invalids,  was  carried  into  execution,  on  the  grounds 
stated  in  an  annexed  extract.  When  the  hill-forts  were  reduced 
in  1828,  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  expense  effected,  their 
commandants  were  remodified,  and  first  and  second  class  killadars 
established  on  a  footing  which,  at  a  very  trifling  increase  of  ex- 
pense, instituted  a  system  of  honourable  rewards  for  old  and 
distinguished  soldiers.  The  annexed  extracts  of  minutes  will 
show  your  Lordship  my  reasons  for  adopting  this  measure,  and 

*  After  twenty  year*'  aerrice,  three-fuurihs  of  his  pay,  and  after  thirty,  full  pay  for 
life. 
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the  effects  by  which  it  has  been  followed.  I  also  annex  an  extract 
of  a  minute,  by  which  your  Ij^rdship  will  see  that  our  local 
Scbundy  corps  are  now  commanded  by  Rclive  and  distinguished 
native  officers,  by  which  economy  and  efficiency  have  been  pro- 
moted, and  great  encouraf^ement  j^iven  to  the  nati\e  army. 

38.  A  subsequent  meastjre,  which  allows  a  trifling  distinction 
in  pay  and  exemption  from  corporal  punishments  in  passing 
through  the  ranks  to  u  limited  number  in  each  corps  of  the  sons 
of  native  commissioned  officers,  has  been  carried  into  execution 
at  this  Presidency.  The  grounds  on  which  this  measure  was 
adopted,  as  well  as  the  expense  incurred,  your  lordship  will  find 
stated  in  the  Appendix,  to  which  I  hiive  added  the  minute  upon 
the  proposed  widows*  fund  for  native  commissioned  officers,  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  no  increase  of  expense  to  Govern- 
ment ;  but  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  objected  to  by  the 
Supreme  Government  on  the  same  ground  that  exceptions  have 
been  stated  to  the  other  measures  regarding  kitladars  and  boys, 
that  there  were  no  such  us:jges  in  Bengal,  and  that  such  distinc- 
tions were  calculated  to  create  discontent  among  the  native  troops 
of  that  establishment. 

3'J.  Each  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India  baa  succeeded  in 
attaining,  though  by  different  means,  the  object  of  having  an 
effective  native  array.  I  have  served  with  and  commanded 
native  troops  of  Bengal.  Madras  and  Bombay  ;  and  I  declare  to 
your  I^rdshi[>  1  have  hardly  a  choice.  They  have  different  qua- 
lities, but,  with  good  officers,  they  are  all  excellent  troops.  Tlieir 
respective  characters  have  been  elsewhere  described  ;  and  I  con- 
fess 1  should  dislike  to  see  any  serious  change  in  their  composition 
further  than  was  dictated  by  a  gradual  change  of  circumstances. 
Independent  of  other  reasons  which  render  the  change  far  from 
desirable,  there  is  no  emitire  in  which  more  attention  may  be 
eventually  required  than  that  in  India,  to  the  well-known  maxim 
of  the  Uomans.  in  regard  to  their  distant  conquests,  which  was  to 
preserve,  or  restore,  if  disturbed,  the  peace  of  one  province  by 
troops  drawn  from  another. 

44).  I  have  of  late  noticed  this  subject  in  several  minutes,  in 
reply  to  suggestions  and  instructions  from  your  Lordship  in 
Coimcil,  founded  on  general  principles,  of  making  our  arrange- 
ments res[vecting  native  troops  similar  at  the  three  Presidencies, 
and  expressmg  apprehension  lest  giving  encouragement  to  the 
native  army  at  one  presidency  might  create  discontent  in  another. 
That  this  consideration  has  not  before  met  with  attention,  is  to 
he  referred  to  the  distance  at  which  the  armies  of  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Bombay  acted,  the  different  races  of  whom  they 
were  formed,  and  their  habits  of  life.  There  has  been  no  occa- 
sion to  give  (hat  encouragement  to  the  frugal  Rajpoots,  who  are 
the  cultivators  of  the  provinces  of  Hindoostan,  that  has  been 
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found  necessary  to  attach  the  Mahomedans  of  the  CaniBtic  and 
the  Hindoos*  of  the  Northern  Circors  hI  Madras  ;  and  to  induce 
the  inhahitnnts  of  the  Northern  Concan  and  Deccan  to  enter  the 
ranks  hI  Bombay;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the^  pen&ions 
to  native  officers  of  distinction,  the  establishment  of  boys  attached 
to  their  corps,  the  regimental  dejiots  formed  at  the  best  recrait* 
ing  stations  at  Madras,  have  accomplished  their  objects  in  fixing 
the  attachment  of  the  army  to  their  colours,  and  their  forward- 
ness to  march  and  embark  on  every  service,  as  singularly  evinced 
on  the  lal(»  occasion  of  the  WHr  in  Burma. 

41.  Desertions,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  Madras  army;  and  I  have  shown  that  the  same  caosct 
have  produced  the  same  effects  at  Bombay.  Recent  and  movt 
minute  examination  into  this  and  other  subjects,  connected  witfa 
the  public  service  of  this  Presidency  have  quite  convinced  me, 
that  if  the  principles  U[>oti  which  measures  are  founded,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  them  are  not  very  carefully  considered,  xht 
objects  of  true  economy  may  be  often  sacrificed;  und  1  have 
aeldom  known  this  fact  more  clearly  elucidated  than  by  the 
papers  I  have  had  to  examine  regarding  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  army  of  this  presidency,  tlie  general  results  of 
which  1  have  already  noticeil, 

42.  The  late  approximation  of  our  native  armies  certainly  reqaim 
more  attet)tion  than  was  formerly  given  to  similarity  of  measmca 
in  regard  to  them  ;  but  there  are  so  many  opposite  usages  «ii4 
feelings,  as  well  as  local  circumstances,  to  be  considered,  that  iht 
accomplishment  of  this  object  must  be  (he  work  of  lime.  Great 
care  and  caution  are  also  necessary,  for  most  serious  injury  maybe 
inflicted  by  an  order  that  apparently  rests  upon  indisputable 
grounds,  but  is  ina[)plJCHb1e  to  the  particular  case.  Before  any 
general  measure  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  native 
army  is  rejected  at  one  Presidency,  because  it  has  not  been  foand 
necessary  at  another,  it  should  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  place* 
whether  there  are  not  local  causes  and  considerations  that  reoilcr 
it  wise  and  exjjedient  where  it  has  been  adopteil  ;  and  m  tbt 
next,  whether*  judging  the  principles  ufxin  which  it  is  foumled. 
and  the  effects  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  it  is  not  wortliy  o( 
imitation. 

43.  On  the  consequence  that  attaches  to  the  native  army  ail 
are  agreed.     That  a  certain  proportion  of  European  troops  should 

*  Tbirty  yean  pUpsed  boTnre  w«  found  •  iiipplr  of  gooA  rccniita  IVoai  ihm  Koitkan 
Cirrar«.  Some  of  the  finv»t  corp».  such  at  the  l7rh  or  Chicuralo  light  UktuOtj,  «f« 
now  wholly  forraetl  of  Ttlinpts  and  not  many  of  ¥i*r)- hiifh  c«tr  t'ruco  Uiat  qtMilar; 
^d  I  write  wiD)  it  lutler  Iwruri:  me  of  an  exiwrienced  aiul  distin^iahed  ofteit  «b*  ^ 
•Oianudwl  that  and  lererij  othiT  airpt,  at  well  ai  brigade*  and  fore«i^  ia  vWih  !■ 
tsprcaan  hi«  jirofercuce  of  Uiii  cliiu  uf  men  to  either  the  Kajmol  or  Mai 
imnf!  wjriaJiy  brave,  he  say*,  and  without  the  traublctomc  prejudicw  of  tht 
40d  (ho  frequent  habitt  of  dmi^atun  ot  v\\«  oWvt. 
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always  l>e  in  India  is  fully  admitted;  but  there  is  no  error  more 
conomon  than  that  of  considering  the  latter  as  a  check  upon  the 
native  armies.  They  never  have  and  never  will  prove  such. 
Long  experience  has  rendered  my  opinions  upon  this  subject  the 
same  as  those  of  Sir  Tliomas  Munro.  The  necessity  of  check 
implies  distrust  that  degrades.  It  is  by  complete  confidence  alone 
that  the  native  army  of  India  can  be  preserved  in  efficiency  and 
Btlached  to  the  Government  it  serves.  But  this  most  important 
object  will  require  great  increased  consideration,  when  a  period 
of  successive  wars  Bn<]  field  service  is  succeeded  by  a  long  peace, 
which,  besides  it  other  eflects,  calls  for  reduction  in  every  branch 
of  public  expenditure  ;  but  when  that  aliects  men  who  cannot  be 
aware  of  all  the  bearings  of  this  subject,  and  must  be  ignorant  of 
the  necessity  which  obliges  the  state  they  serve  to  adopt  such 
measures,  and  when  these  men  be  misrepresented,  every  other 
possible  motive  of  fideUtv  and  attachment  shonid  be  substituted, 
and  no  opportunity  omitted  that  may  still  be  available  of  strength- 
ening the  subsisting  ties  between  the  native  soldiery  and  Govern- 
ment. I  have  elaewhere  observed,  '^  the  rigid  pnnciples  of 
•'  economy  and  the  precise  forms  of  our  civil  rule  should  both 
*^  yield  to  the  establibhnieiit  of  this  corner-stone  of  our  strength, 
**  as  without  it  the  vast  fabric,  which  has  l>een  raised  with  such 
'*  pains,  must  totter  to  its  base  at  every  tempest  with  which  it  is 
**  assaded.'* 

44.  On  the  pay  of  our  native  army  I  can  make  no  further 
remark  than  ihnt,  1  think,  prospectively  a  modification  might  be 
made  that  would  be  beneficial  to  Government,  and  not  unsatis- 
factory to  the  troops,  by  giving  less  to  the  younger  sepoy  and 
more  to  the  older.  This  is  the  case  in  the  British  arrovi  and  I 
believe  with  every  one  in  Europe,  1  know  of  none  in  which  it 
would  l>e  more  accordant  with  circumstances  than  in  the  native 
army  of  India.  But  it  is  a  point  that  merits  great  attention,  and 
the  scale,  if  it  is  ever  adopted,  should  be  fixed  with  dehberate 
care. 

45.  1  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  stating  my 
opinion  to  your  lordship,  that  it  is  not  one  to  be  intrusted  to  mere 
financiers  or  calculators,  far  less  should  the  opinions  of  men  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  character  of  our  native 
troops,  and  who  have  never  served  with  them,  be  taken  ;  nor  can 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  only  served  in  one  part  of  India  be 
adopted  as  conclusive,  in  regard  to  arrangements  which  aflect 
another  quarter  of  our  dominions  ;  the  considerations  which  are 
involved  in  every  question  that  does  or  may  affect  the  temper  of  our 
native  army,  are  in  my  mind  of  the  highest  im|>ortance.  It  cnnnot 
be  too  often,  repeated,  this  army  is  our  safety  and  our  danger. 
Every  information  should  be  sought  and  obtained  to  aid  the 
judgmcDt  of  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  points  by  which  the 
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temper,  zeal,  ami  fidelity  of  that  class  of  troops  cah  be  affected^ 
But  not  even  what  appears  to  be  the  least  important  of  these 
measures  should  be  adopted  without  the  most  serious  delibera- 
tion. Every  branch  of  this  subject  requires  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man. We  have,  through  the  efforts  of  our  native  army,  triumphed 
in  wars  and  rebellions.  Plots  and  conspiracies  may  be  formed, 
but  they  will  never  succeed  while  we  maintain  the  good  spirit 
and  fidelity  of  this  branch  of  our  force.  This  our  enemies, 
avowed  and  secret,  well  know  ;  and  all  their  efforts  have  been 
and  will  hereafter  be  directed  to  its  corruption.  This  object  has 
iiever  been  but  very  partially  ejected,  but  it  is  one  which  we 
must  beware  of  aidmg  by  any  measure  that  impairs  the  confi- 
dence, that  undervalues  the  merits,  or  slights  the  pretensions  of 
men,  who  are  every  day  becoming  more  sensible  of  their  own 
importance,  and  naturally  seek  for  participation  in  the  benefits  of 
a  power  they  have  so  largely  contributed  to  establish,  and  of 
which  they  cannot  be  ignorant  they  must  continue  the  principal 
support. 

4H.  With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  armies  of  India,  [ 
can  only  state  a  few  leading  principles  by  which  that  should  be 
regulated.  Though  circumstances  may  occasion  deviations  that 
cannot  be  provided  for,  if  we  fix  and  pursue  to  the  utmost  of  our 
ability  a  settled  plan  we  shall  avoid  great  expense  both  to  govern- 
ment and  individuals  ;  for  when  that  plan  is  fully  acted  upon,  the 
distinction  will  be  completely  made  between  temporary  and  fixed 
stations.  The  plan  regarding  fixed  stations  is  simple  and  obvious, 
from  its  principal  object  being  the  preservation  of  the  internal 
peace  of  India  and  its  defence  against  foreign  invasion. 

47.  The  recurring  expediency  of  embarking  European  troops 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  this,  with  the  nature  of  their 
supplies,  requires  that  where  it  is  practicable  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  that  branch  should  be  near  the  sea,  or  where  there  was 
water  carriage.  These  corps  should  be  distributed  in  ordinary 
times  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  divisions  of  the  native 
army  with  which  they  serve. 

48.  The  principles  to  be  observed,  in  fixing  upon  permanent 
stations,  are  lines  of  defence  and  of  communication.  I  have,  in 
recommending  such  stations  since  I  arrived,  kept  tliis  steadily  in 
view.  From  Bombay  to  Masulipatam,  which  cuts  the  Peninsula 
at  a  part  very  important  for  preserving  tranquillity,  the  line  of 
direct  road  from  Bombay  is  Foonah,  the  principal  station  for 
European  troops  ;  and  from  that  to  Sholapoor,  our  next  perma- 
nent station,  is  160  miles,  from  which  it  is  200  to  Hydrabad  and 
to  Masulipatam.  The  superior  road  recently  constructed  up  the 
Bhore  Ghaut  renders  that  not  only  practicable  but  easy  for 
wheeled  carriages,  though  the  ascent  is  2000  feet.  It  completes 
an  excellent  road  to  Poonah,  and  we  are  gradually  extending  that 
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to  Sholapoor,  by  the  collectors,  which,  from  the  soil  of  ihe  Deccaii 
being  so  favoiinihle,  has  not  yet  cost  more  (han  300  rupees  per 
mile.  If  the  Nizum's  ^overnuient  cau  hereafter  be  persundotl  to 
make  the  road  tlirou^h  its  lorritorie-s  between  those  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  the  communication  from  sea  to  sea  on  this  line  will 
be  complete,  wJtile  (he  station  of  Belgaum  is  in  another  line  by 
which  we  communicate  with  the  ceded  districts  of  Madras  and 
Mysore.  This  road  from  Poonah  will  extend  to  the  Neera 
brid;^e,  from  whence  the  Rajah  of  Sallara  has  promised  to  make 
it  through  his  territories,  which  leaves  a  ilisiance  of  miles  to 
Bel^aum,  from  ulurnce  an  excellent  road  to  Dharwar  will  be 
completed  by  the  Madrns  pioneers  within  the  next  month.  Little 
remains  to  finish  this  hne;  and  these  rofids  when  completed  will 
be  found  of  the  u!most  importance,  not  only  as  they  facilitate  n 
communication  between  our  force  throughout  the  southern  parts 
of  India,  and  enable  us  to  re<liice  expense  by  improved  means  of 
combining  military  resources,  but  as  they  promote  intercourse  and 
commerce.  The  permanent  station  of  Belgaum  has,  besides  the 
recommendation  of  bein«;on  ihis  lint',  that  of  salubrity,  and  bein«; 
well  situated  (or  an  European  regiment,  and  the  ad<litional  one  of 
beioi^  within  seventy  miles  of  the  port  of  Vmj^oorla,  to  which  an 
excellent  road  has  been  made,  that  facilitntes  supplies  from 
Bombny»and  is  favourable  for  this  corps  embarking  at  the  shortest 
notice. 

49.  AhmeduujiKur,  which  is  on  the  line  from  Poona  to  Central 
India,  atid  also  to  Aurun^abhrl,  Janliia  and  Najiipore,  must  ever 
be  deemed,  m  the  distribution  of  the  troops  allotte<l  to  this 
quarter,  an  important  permanent  station.  It  is  now  the  artillery 
depot,  and  almost  the  whole  of  that  corps  are  fixed  at  it.  The 
commnnicfl^tion  between  this  place  and  Bombay  can  be  shortene*! 
by  thirty  or  forty  miles  ;  and  it  may  be  eventually  useful  to  open 
this  line  of  road.  The  enj^inecr  corps  bein^  stationed  at  Seroor, 
which  is  on  the  line,  ami  exactly  halfway  between  this  (>lnce  and 
Poonah.  will  soon  complete,  and  at  no  cost,  a  road  already  com- 
menced betwixt  them  ;  and  that  meant  to  be  hereafter  carried 
to  Jaulna  and  Nagpore  will  be  of  much  importance  in  improving 
the  efficiency  derived  from  the  station  of  troops  on  that  line 
to  the  Bengal  territories. 

50.  A  most  excellent  and  permanent  road  has  been  made  from 
Bombay  to  Tannah,  and  from  that  n[>the  Tnll  Ghant  to  Malligaum, 
and  through  the  greater  part  ofCandeish  towards  Sindwa.  It 
will  be  of  much  importance  that  this  road  should  be  extended  lo 
Mhow.  The  distance  to  be  made  is  not  great,  and  the  soil  in 
nl0^t  [)arts  favourable.  The  construction  of  a  road  and  clearing 
the  jungle  would  make  this  route  as  jrood  and  as  safe  as  other 
lines  of  communication  in  which  such  tracts  are  lo  he  passed. 

51.  To  the  northward,  our  present  permanent  stations  are  sin- 
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gularly  well  calculated  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  to  meet  in- 
vasion, and  to  commiinicHte  (the  most  important  of  all  [>omts*) 
with  the  troops  of  Ben^l,  for  the  protection  of  our  norLh-we&tem 
frontier  from  the  Indus  to  the  Himalya  Mountains. 

52.  iXhmedahad,  a  most  centrical  situation,  is  now  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Northern  Division.  It  is  from  the  gulf  ofCambay 
thirty  miles,  seventy  from  Deesa,  the  principal  penuiuient  stalioo 
on  the  frontier  of  Guzerat,  eighty  miles  from  Kajcote  in  Katty* 
war,  by  which  it  communicates  in  a  direct  line  with  Kutch.  and 
se\enty  from  Baroda.  Hursole,  a  new  station,  which  ia  thirty 
miles  from  Ahmedabad.  is  on  the  direct  line  to  Nemutch,  from 
which  its  distance  is  only  13(J  or  140  miles  ;  and  by  the  report  of 
Lieutenant  Holland,  lately  returned  from  the  sur\'ey  of  a  route 
from  Hursole  to  Dunj^erpore,  added  to  my  knowled^  of  the 
Banswarrah  and  Purtubghur  countries,  1  assume  that  a  road 
sufHciently  good  for  all  military  purposes  might  be  conntructed  at 
comparatively  small  cost  between  these  stations,  and  through  it 
our  military  strength  would  be  increased  without  any  addiliOD  to 
its  numerical  numbers;  but  a  line  from  Deesa,  through  Serobee 
to  Ajraeer  and  Delhi,  is  of  still  more  consequence.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  satisfy  your  Lordship  of  this  fact.  1  cannot  tell  you 
the  importance  I  attach  to  opening  the^;  roads,  which  are  U> 
communicate,  and  in  a  manner  join,  the  only  frootiers  of  our 
empire  which  can  be  exposed  to  invasion ;  but  that  may  be 
termed  a  speculative  event,  and  one  probably  so  remote  as  not  to 
warrant  any  disbursement.  But  there  is,  or  I  am  mistaken,  more 
proximate  dangers  from  internal  disturbances  along  these  lines* 
that  would  be  almost  removed  by  the  construction  of  roads,  or, 
under  all  circumstances,  much  lessened.  My  inquiries  «^J 
observations  in  Knttywar  and  Myeknnta,  as  well  as  the  infonj^^f 
tion  1  was  able  to  obtain  of  the  adjoining  districts  of  Rujpootana, 
led  me  to  deem  these  countries  far  from  free  of  the  seeiJs  of  future 
trouble.  The  chiefs  under  our  direct  rule,  as  well  aa  tboae 
subject  to  our  controlling  management  throughout  our  nortb* 
western  frontier,  are  neither  in  a  settled  nor  contented  state.  Inde- 
|tendent  of  their  attachment  to  ancient  habits,  and  their  resllcas 
minds,  those  of  this  class  in  our  own  provinces  are  far  from  beiiig 
yet  reconciled  to  the  system  of  our  judicial  administration,  nrhicE 
it  has  been  stated  by  my  predecessor,  and  has  been  recently 
repeated  by  me,  is  in  its  forms  and  processes  very  UDsuilcd  to 
their  condition.  Those  who  are  not  yet  subject  to  the  regulaUoot* 
but  are  under  protection,  live  in  dread  o(  the  approach  of  oar 
regular  courts  ;    and  1  really  know  of  no  other  feehng  that  m 
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•  The  aucccu  uf  Ciptdin   Bumea,  whom  I  deputed  to   SciuJ. 
•urerintirnd  in  mrrvyin^  th*-  Iiului.  i^ivn  a  prospect  of  commuu 

^l  N.  W.  frontier  aud  oUier  quutcra.  the  K«aU«  of  which   mn)   ,.   .  .*.   napettaai, 
m  B  mHiiMryp  poUticul  aud  comuMmaX  \vem^  \a  v\\«  Btv^lj^  iatmeats  in  India. 
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this  class  of  persons  view  with  jealousy  and  a  spirit  of  hostility  the 
extension  of  our  power,  which,  whenever  our  system  has  been 
iBodified  to  suit  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  such  classes, 
has  been  recognised  and  acknowledged  as  a  blessing. 

53.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs  to  whom  1  allude,  are  almost  nil  con- 
nected with  the  highest  families  in  Rajpootana*.  with  whom  they 
correspond,  intermarry',  and  no  doubt  at  limes  intrigue.  There 
may  be  no  immediate  proofs  of  existing  danger;  but  this  is  a 
part  of  our  territories  in  which  a  flame  once  raised  would  be 
likely  to  spread^  and  not  easily  extinguished.  The  intersection  of 
these  countries  by  roads,  and  the  increased  intercourse  conse- 
quently created,  would,  while  it  improved  both  their  countries 
and  ours,  give  us  a  facility  of  moving  troops  at  nil  seasons,  that 
would  lend  more  materially  than  any  measure  I  know  to  preserve 
ihe  general  trnnquiUtly. 

54.  In  the  present  stale  of  the  finance  of  India,  no  large  work 
of  the  nature  proposed  can  be  undertaken  ;  but  the  object  of  the 
true  economy  of  a  stale  is  to  reduce  every  unnecessary  expense, 
that  it  may  possess  the  means  of  making  those  dii^hursements 
which  it  is  compelled  to  do  by  public  exigencies,  or  which  it  is 
wise  and  expedient  to  do  on  grounds  that  cannot  be  disputed,  of 
preventive  policy,  which  demand  more  attention  in  a  government 
like  that  we  have  established  in  India  than  in  any  1  know.  The 
advantages  we  should  gain  by  the  increased  power  of  rapidly 
combining  our  militai-y  resources  would  leafl  to  great  saving  of 
future  expenditure.  I  do  not  wish  your  Ijordship  to  go  farther  at 
present  than  to  <ijrcct  the  plan  I  have  sketched,  if  you  approve  of 
it,  to  be  progressively  accomplished.  If  that  is  done,  I  should 
deprecate  any  extensive  surveys,  or  any  nomination  of  general 
superintendants,  or  employment  of  scientific  officers,  except  to 
construct  bridges,  or  other  works  in  which  science  was  required. 
The  lines  being  decided  upon  by  reference  to  past  surveys,  and 
information  of  local  revenue  and  political  authorities,  the  roads 
might  be  gradually  commenced  by  the  collectors;  and  princes 
and  chiefs  may  be  induced,  by  remissions,  or  favour,  to  continue 
it  through  Iheir  territories.  If  this  was  done  and  some  aid 
granted,  much  might  be  eflected  at  small  comparative  cost.  I 
am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  these  lines  bemg  made  in  the 
first  instance  on  any  great  scale,  though  they  might  be  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  future  improvement,  when  their  beneficial 
results  and  the  more  prosperous  state  of  our  finance  warranted. 
Practical  experience  upon  this  subject  leads  me  to  assure  your 
Lordship,  that  the  expense,  if  incurred  gradually,  and  the  work 
effected   in   the  manner    we  are   now   carrying  on  some   roads 

*  Both  the  Kdcr  aod  Ahmednufrfrur  chiefs  are  vpr)*  nMrly  related  to  (he  Rajuh  nr 
Jofdpoor.  The  t>oa  of  the  Ahmednu^^ur  Rajuh  (u  Que  buy)  it,  1  twUcve,  thought 
lUivlj  to  tucceed  ereattuiUy  to  thai  ^rcat  priacipatity. 
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in  the  Deccan.  will  not  be  jn'eat.  Natural  obstacles  will  no 
occur,  which  will  require  the  Hpplicatioa  of  art  as  well  as  exiien* 
dilure;  but  these  would  not  he  numerous  in  any  of  the  lines  1 
hftve  suggested,  and  when  overcome,  would  be  attended  with 
increase  of  commerce,  and  consequently  of  customs,  besides  the 
cheaper  conveyance  of  stores  and  provisions^  even  when  a  duty 
was  not  established  to  reimburse  expenditure. 

55.  The  rendering  the  Bhore  Ghaut  on  the  rond  between 
Bombay  and  Parawell  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages  has  lonj; 
been  a  desirable  object ;  but  government  was  detrrred  by  die 
ex|)ense,  it  having  been  estimated  at  abuve  two  lacs  of  rupen. 
A  contract  was  made  for  one  lac.  The  annual  saving  upun  the 
transport  of  public  stores  is  between  G.IXH)  uud  7,U00  rupees  in 
times  of  profound  peace.  Had  it  been  as  practicable  for  cart»  as 
It  DOW  is,  even  as  late  as  IS27,  (during  the  Kolla{)Oorex(»editioa,) 
the  calculated  saving  would  have  l>een  from  4lX(KNl  to  50,000, 
rupees  in  one  year;  and.  besides  the  saving  actuallv  mad^ 
stores,  12,000  rupees  have  been  offered  for  the  moderate  tli 
imposed  for  next  year.  More  will  be  given  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  judicious  ex|]enditure  of  one  lac  of  rupees  on  this 
work  will  be  a  certain  source  of  revenue  of  30.0lXt  or  40.0Utl 
rupees  in  ordinary  times ;  and  on  the  occurrence  of  military  ope- 
rations, the  actual  cost  will  be  more  than  renlized  excry  year 
The  duties  levied  will  be  cheerfully  paid,  for  it  is  a*  great  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  individuals  as  the  public.  1  instance  this  work 
as  one  in  which  the  outlay  is  very  protitable,  besides  ihe  many 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  construction. 

56.  The  stations  at  Madras  have  been  6xed  at  different  periods 
as  here,  to  meet  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  terrilonc*  it 
had  to  protect,  and  the  subsidiary  forces  it  had  to  furnish.  The 
southern  stations  have  been  gradually  decreased  :  its  grest  line 
of  communication  with  Calcutta  through  the  Circars  is  ooe  oot 
requiring  protection.  The  stations  in  the  Carnatic  and  Mysore, 
which  are  those  of  its  disposable  troops,  connect  it  with  Matabai 
in  one  line,  and  with  the  S.  M.  country  by  another  :  the  latter  hu 
also  communication  with  the  stations  in  the  ceded  districts.  All 
these  lines  require  attention  ;  and  fortunately*  the  Gicelleni  rottdft 
made  through  various  parts  of  Mysore,  and  the  ability  and  Uii 
sition  of  the  Rajah  to  construct  such  works,  will  greatly  aid 
object  in  this  quarter. 

57.  The  communication  from  Hydrabad  by  NagfX>re  to  Sbo* 
gur  is  R  military  line  of  importance,  and  one  on  which  the  stations 
should  be  permanent,  while  that  of  Jaulna  i^  useful  as  comina- 
nicating  with  Malwa. 

5^.  From  Calcutta  to  the  station  of  Lodhiana  on  the  SuiMm 
is  one  direct  line,  on  which,  besides  (he  stations,  the  di»[KMallk 
part  of  the  army  of  ib\&?T^\«i^uc^  v&  ^^xxvon^.  This  line  branch* 
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ing  from  AlljthaUatl,  or  Benares,  military  lines  might  lead  to 
Malwa,  Bundelchund  ami  Nagpore,  which,  with  ihose  commu- 
nicating with  the  Bombay  troops  on  the  north-webturii  iVuntier, 
would  make  not  only  the  distribution  of  our  force,  but  the  means 
ol  one  part  giving  aid  to  another,  very  complete. 

59.  VVith  respect  to  the  extent  of  country  to  be  occupied,  and 
lines  to  be  guarded  by  each  Presidency,  I  must  state  my  opinion, 
that  no  changes  can  well  be  nna4)e,  unless  it  is  determined,  as  1 
anxiously  trust  it  will  be,  that  the  local  Indian  force  is  to  be  one 
great  army  o(  tl)ree  di\isions.  If  tlnit  took  plnce,  the  troops  of 
this  Presidency  might  occupy  th«  line  from  Mhow  to  Mangalore 
at  the  south-eastern  frontier,  and  from  Cutch  to  Serohee,  which 
ihey  now  do  within  a  few  miles,  at  the  north-western.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  stated,  that  though  many  reasons,  which  1  have  liefore 
placed  upon  record,  would  render  it  more  economical,  as  well  as 
convenient,  for  the  relief,  stores  and  supplies  of  the  station  of 
Mhow  to  appertain  to  Bombay  than  Bengal;  yet,  unless  the 
present,  sefiarate,  (it]|ierfect,  and  I  mu^t  add  fallacious,  system  of 
keeping  the  accounts  of  India  is  changed,  (he  expenses  of  this 
station  would  be  an  objection,  so  far  as  tending  to  swell  the  deficit 
of  this  Presidency;  but  that  would  be  made  up  by  the  transfer 
of  Cananu  which  is,  in  facf,  similar  iti  language  to  the  whole  of 
the  Southern  Mahratta  countr)%  and  might  be  placed  under  the 
same  rule  with  considerable  sa\ing  of  expense.  The  military 
station  at  Mnn^alore  would,  particularly  if  an  I'Juropean  regiment 
from  (his  establishment  was  stationed  there,  be  su[»ptietl  with  more 
facility  and  more  economy  from  Hombay  than  Madras;  but  1 
beg  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  your  Lordship,  as  not  recom- 
mending this  extension  of  our  lines  of  defence  with  the  slightest 
view  to  increase  the  corps  of  this  establishment  to  the  decrease  of 
either  Bengiil  or  Madrns  ;  on  (he  contrary,  1  should  deem  such 
a  measure  unjust  to  the  fair  exfieclalion  and  ptclcnsions  of 
those  armies;  but  1  state  it  as  a  desirable  distribution,  if  the 
forces  of  the  three  Presidencies  were  so  united  us  to  clear  us  of 
t)ie  increasing  eujbarrassment  and  injury  to  the  public  service, 
which  must  continue  on  their  present  footing. 

60.  Vour  l>ordship  has  expressed  a  wish  to  which  I  can  have 
no  objection,  that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  you  have  referred 
to  my  consideration  should  be  placc<J  on  record  ;  in  anticipntion 
of  your  doing  so,  i  sliall  likewise  place  a  copy  on  the  records  of 
this  Presidency. 

I  am,  your  Lordship's  very  faithfully, 

(Signed)         J.  Malcolm. 
BiMBbay,  27th  Novemlwr,  1830. 
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MINUTE  on  the  State  of  the  Bombay  Army,  dated  the  25th 
Marchy  1828.  by  Major-general  Sir  John  Malcolm,  G.C.B., 
K.L.S,     (Enclosed  in  the  preceding  letter.) 

In  the  letter  in  the  Military  Department  to  the  Honourable  the 
Court  of  Directors,  of  the  Ist  of  December,  1827,  it  was  stated 
to  be  the  intention  of  Government  to  address  the  Court  at  aa 
early  period,  and  in  a  fuller  manner,  upon  the  state  of  the  army. 

2.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  I  desire  to  place  upon  record 
my  opinion  upon  this  large  question,  which,  though  grounded  oa 
general  experience,  will  have  more  immediate  reference  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  army  of  this  Presidency. 

3.  The  statement  in  the  Appendix,  No.  1,  will  show  the  exact 
number  of  officers  now  doing  duty  with  corps,  and  the  number 
of  those  employed  on  the  staff,  on  furlough,  and  on  sick  cer- 
tificate. 

4.  It  appears  from  this  statement,  that,  of  the  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  one  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  two 
by  majors.  Of  the  two  regiments  of  Europeans,  one  is  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  the  other  by  a  major. 

5.  Of  the  twenty-six  regiments  of  native  infantry,  three  are 
commanded  by  lieutenant-colonels,  nine  by  majors,  and  the 
remaining  fourteen  by  captains,  some  of  which  latter  are  of  veiy 
junior  rank. 

6.  When  to  this  is  added,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  native 
troops  are  scattered  over  an  extensive  country,  many  stations  of 
which  are  unhealthy,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  more  ineffi- 
cient than  that  of  these  corps,  with  regard  to  European  officers. 
It  is  thought  by  some,  from  recollection  of  former  times,  that « 
battalion  of  native  infantry  may  be  brought  not  only  to  and 
maintained  in  discipline  by  two  or  three  officers,  but  be  nearly 
as  efficient  for  service.  This  opinion  has  gained  strength  by  the 
excellent  state  of  several  extra  corps  which  have  only  an  Euro- 
pean commandant  and  adjutant,  but  the  conclusion  here  alluded 
to  is  drawn  from  erroneous  premises.  The  introduction  of  a 
greater  number  of  European  officers  into  native  corps  has  totally 
altered  their  constitution,  and  they  form,  according  to  the  existing 
system,  a  part  whose  inefficiency  in  number  must  include  that 
of  the  whole  corps.  It  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  the 
obvious  causes  of  this  efiect,  as  it  relates  to  the  regiments  of  the 
line.  With  regard  to  extra  corps,  though  they  have  admirably 
answered  the  local  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  raised, 
they  would  not,  without  an  addition  of  European  officers,  be  fit 
for  general  service. 

7.  It  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  evil  effects  which  this 
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want  of  regimental  ofBcers,  particularly  of  the  higher  class,  must 
have  upon  the  efficiency  and  repulalion  of  the  army,  than  to 
sugjjest  the  remedies;  but  the  case  is  one  which  will  neither 
admit  of  evasion  nor  delay,  and  if  it  is  felt,  as  it  is  at  this  moment, 
seriously  to  affect  the  discipline  of  the  army  during  a  period  of 
profound  peace,  what  would  be  the  consequence  in  the  event  of 
war  ?  for  we  must  always  hear  in  mind  that  our  situation,  on  such 
an  event  occurring,  has  no  analogy  to  that  of  any  other  state. 
The  officers  who  are  absent  on  furlough,  are  almost,  without 
exception,  in  Europe,  and  cannot  join  till  the  emergency  is  over, 
while  the  number  on  sick  certificate  is  certain  to  be  increased, 
without  any  possibility  of  supplying  their  jilace.  This  applies 
even  to  the  most  junior  ranks,  for  judging  from  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  never  have  been  cadets  more  than  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  establishment. 

8,  Before  entering  upon  the  means  necessary  to  render  regi- 
ments more  efficient  in  European  officers,  it  is  essential  to  oH'er 
some  observations  upon  the  actual  condition  of  this  army  with 
respect  to  officers  required  for  more  general  command. 

y.  The  only  two  major-generals,  Morris  and  Skelton,  and  two 
colonels,  Lewis  and  Osborne,  belonging  to  this  establishment  are 
in  England.  The  youngest  major-general  is  upwards  of  forty-six 
years  in  the  service,  and  the  youngest  colonel  thirty-seven  years: 
they  are,  as  is  to  be  expected  from  their  period  of  service,  enjoying 
a  liberal  and  comfortable  retirement,  and  as  their  return  to  the 
active  duties  of  their  profession  could  not  be  anticipated,  the 
Government  have  been  compelled  to  place  two  lieutenant-colonels 
commandant  upon  the  general  staQ'.  This  measure  has  and  must 
continue  to  excite  unpleasant  feelings  amongst  senior  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  his  majesty's  service,  who  are  in  regimental,  garrison, 
or  station  commands,  while  their  Juniors  are  doing  the  duty,  and 
receiving  the  pay  of  general  officers.  Though  the  discontent  (hey 
inny  feel  be,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated,  groundless,  as  far  ua 
relates  to  the  established  rights  and  usages  of  the  army  with 
whom  they  are  associated  on  service,  its  existence  is  an  evil,  and 
might  on  the  event  of  general  operations  be  attended  with  great 
loss  of  tem[)er  and  much  embarrassment. 

10.  This  point,  therefore,  requires  serious  attention.  No 
remedy  (while  brevets  are  so  rare  in  England)  suggests  itself  to 
my  mind,  except  giving  to  officers  of  a  certain  standing,  say 
twelve  years  as  lieutenant-colonels,  local  brevets  or  commissions 
as  brigadier-generals.  If  his  majesty  deem  it  proper  to  issue 
such  brevets  to  officers  of  his  service  employed  in  India  on  the 
staff,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Company,  it  could  have  no  further 
injurious  effect  in  his  majesty*s  service  than  that  of  preventing 
some  old  officers  proceeding  with  their  regiments  to  India,  for  if 
the  ex|>edient  was  adopted,  no  regimental  officers  of  the  standing 
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of  those  eligible  to  be  brigadier-generals  could  be  employed  in 
that  country;  but  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  it  imposes  no  obliga- 
tion to  employ  junior  .officers  on  the  general  staff,  it  might  afford 
an  opportunity,  that  a  long  peace  would  render  very  desirable,  of 
bringing  forward  comparatively  young  men  in  duties  for  which 
they  are  required,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  they  might  gain 
an  experience  that  would  prove  most  valuable  to  the  country  in 
the  event  of  future  hostilities  in  Europe.  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence  when  I  presume  to  offer  my  observations  upon  the 
result  of  such  an  expedient  as  I  have  suggested,  as  far  as  it  effects 
his  majesty''s  service,  but  I  am  quite  [)Ositive  in  my  opinion,  that 
without  this  measure  or  some  similar  one  is  adopted,  the  army  of 
this  Presidency  mu^t  deteriorate  from  that  discipline  and  high 
reputation  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  distinguished.  It  cannot 
long  support  its  character  without  the  officers  at  its  head  are,  in 
rank  as  well  as  command,  on  a  par  with  the  army  with  whom  they 
are  associated,  if  those  are  liable  to  constant  supersession,  and 
limited  in  their  opportunities  of  acquiring  fame,  they  will  sink  in 
their  own  estimation.  The  desire  of  obtaining  the  roean$  of 
returning  to  England  will  be  their  sole  object^  and  when  ihey 
abandon  for  such  feelings  their  hopes  of  military  reputation,  they 
will  cease  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  consideration  of  their  inferiors. 
The  high  tone  and  spirit  of  the  army  will  degenerate,  and  without 
that  is  kept  up,  no  army  can  be  efficient,  and  most  of  all,  one  so 
constituted  as  that  of  the  Company. 

11.  The  late  alteration  in  this  army  which  only  changed  the 
number  of  battalions  into  as  many  regiments,  added  to  the 
number  of  colonels,  but  not  to  the  number  of  lieutenant-  colonels 
or  majors ;  and  by  the  privilege  granted  to  those  who  became 
commandants,  of  remaining  in  England,  only  five  have  been 
induced  to  stay  in  India,  two  being  nominated  to  the  high  station 
of  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  one  acting  in  that  station,  one  in 
a  junior  command,  and  one  in  command  of  the  artillery. 

12.  The  prospect,  even  of  the  station  commands,  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  withhold  officers  of  this  class  from  retiring,  nor  is  it 
to  be  ex(»ected  that  persons  who  have  served  nearly  thirty  years  in 
India  will  remain  in  expectation  of  such  commands,  when  they 
have  the  power  of  living  in  complete  comfort  in  their  native 
country. 

13.  It  may  be  urged  that  officers  of  the  standing  here  men- 
tioned have  generally  suffered  in  constitution,  and  their  places 
in  India  are  better  filled  by  younger  and  more  efficient  men. 

14.  This  would  be  true  if  such  juniors  attained  rank,  and  every 
branch  of  troops  employed  in  India  was  on  the  same  footing  ;  but 
it  is  the  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  King's  and  Com- 
pany's army  that  creates  the  difficulty. 

15.  The  oUieiit  of  t!ie  Company's  lieutenaat-colouels  present 
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for  duty  on  the  Bombay  esUiblL&hment  will  at  a  very  early  period, 
if  no  change  takes  place,  be  almost  all  junior  to  the  majority  of 
those  in  his  inajesty'a  regiments.  This  is  in  a  great  degree  the 
case  at  present,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  Appendix,  No.  8,  which 
^ives  the  number  and  rank  of  the  ten  senior  lieutenant-colonels, 
King's  and  Company's,  on  the  Bombay  establishment.  Justice 
to  the  senior  officers  of  the  Company's  army,  and  consideration 
of  their  great  local  ex|>erience.  have  led  to  their  being  appointed 
to  several  separate  and  important  commands ;  and  attention  to 
this  rule  must  frequently  com[>el  the  Government  to  resort  to 
expedients  with  re^rd  to  the  distribution  of  its  troops,  which  in 
time  of  peace  are  often  dithcuU  and  embarrassing,  and  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  wholly  impracticable.  The  consequence  is, 
that  his  Majesty's  and  the  Company's  troops  can  never  join  in 
service  without  the  senior  officers  of  the  hitter  (however  high  the 
separate  commands  they  nmy  have  held)  being  superseded  by 
the  great  pro[K)rtion  of  the  regimental  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
corps,  who  must,  from  their  seniority,  command  every  division, 
brif^de  or  detachment.  There  is  no  question  meant  to  be  raised 
as  to  the  comparative  merits  and  pretensions  of  the  officers  of  the 
two  armies,  but  the  above  facts  are  stated  as  the  ground  of  my 
positive  opinion,  that  the  present  system,  in  its  effects,  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  prevent  the  senior  officers  of  the  Company's  army 
present  m  India  exercisutg  high  command  during  war,  and  con- 
sequently to  deprive  them  of  op|X>rlunities  of  distinguishing  them- 
velves  in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that» 
under  such  circumstances,  these  officers  will  exclusively  limit 
their  views  to  the  preservation  of  their  health  atid  the  completion 
of  their  |>eriod  of  service,  in  ord«r  that  they  iimy  enjoy  in  their 
native  country  that  comfort  and  repose  which  the  liberality  of 
Cvovernmeni  has  provided  for  them. 

10.  This  is  a  fair  and  just  object  for  men  in  the  onlinary  walks  of 
life,  but  it  is  not  one  that  will  ever  excite  or  mamtain  that  spirit 
of  animation  among  the  seniors  of  an  army,  which  is  requisite 
to  make  them  stand  as  they  ought  in  the  estimation  of  those 
they  command.  Subordinate  officers  will  cease  to  cunsider  with 
sentiments  of  deference  and  respect  persons  whom  they  never 
contemplate  as  likely  to  attain  any  nink  in  command  that  will 
enable  them  to  conier.  by  their  notice,  benefits  and  distinction  ; 
and  the  native  troops  of  ludm,  who  singularly  as^iociate  their  fame 
>vith  that  of  their  officers,  will  gradually  ceiise  to  regard,  with 
that  consideration  they  have  hitherto  done,  persons  whose  names 
they  cannot  trace  from  the  loved  und  honoured  commander  of 
their  regiment  to  the  successful  leader  of  a  divisiion  or  army, 
whose  victories  have  raised  the  reputation  of  the  branch  of  the 
ser>'ice  to  which  he  belonged. 

17.  These  eOects  have  always  been,  und  must  always  continue 
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to  be.  the  consequence  of  the  mixed  service  in  India  of  hi«  Ma- 
jesty's and  the  Company's  troops.  Various  measures  have  k«en 
adopted  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  constantly  occurred  fion 
the  different  constitution  of  these  armies ;  and  whenever  tlm 
subject  has  been  agitated^  the  local  branch  (that  of  theCkimpafiy) 
nas  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  attention  to  its  jneA 
claims.  It  may  indeed  be  stated,  that  the  actual  increiwe  of  the 
evil  at  this  moment  is  in  some  degree  to  be  traced  to  a  desii 
the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  benefit  the  con 
of  the  officers  in  India.  By  the  regulation*  which  divided 
regiment  into  two,  the  number  of  retirements  for  comniaDdaBt& 
of  cor{is  was  doubled  ;  and,  though  the  income  of  the  succeeding 
commandants  was  lessened,  it  was  still,  however,  a  provisioa  so 
liberal,  that  it  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  many  officers  *  en- 
titled to  the  enjoyment  of  such  comfort  m  their  native  country 
would  remain  in  India,  in  the  distant  expectation  of  adv 
ment  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  alarm  at  slight  indisposition 
would,  in  times  of  peace,  incline  them  to  retire  from  the  actm 
duties  of  their  profession  ;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  hostili- 
ties would  be  in  all  probability  terminated  before  they  ooold 
return. 

18.  It  has  been  coiichided  that  the  division  of  the  regiments 
by  doubling  the  number  of  commandants,  would  greatly  add  to 
promotion,  but  this  fact  may  be  questioned. 

19.  The  casualties  in  the  higher  rank  will,  from  the  resideocv 
in  England  of  a  greater  proportion  of  commandants,  decreaie  n 
a  ratio  that  will  probably  balance  the  difference  of  nucnbere  cal- 
culated u}>on  ;  and  if  not^  the  improved  prospect  of  attaining  liitt 
provision  will  prevent  many  from  retiring  on  the  pay  of  their  raalu 
who,  under  the  former  system,  would  have  done  so,  either  fran 
incompetence  to  active  duties,  or  from  despair  of  obtaining  C^ 
off- reckonings  of  a  regiment. 

20.  it  might  seem  to  a  soper^cial  observer,  that  the  evU  sUteiA 
would  admit  of  an  easy  remedy,  by  only  granting  leave  to  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  commandants  of  corps  to  remain  in  Engfaod : 
but  this,  in  the  first  place,  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  existing  regulations ;  and  in  the  next,  it  wovU 
be  ineflective  to  iLs  object,  for  officers  of  such  standing  in  the 
senice,  when  they  desired  to  retire  home,  would  in  most  cases  be 
loo  certain  to  have  the  just  plea  of  impaired  health  ;  and  tt  nav 
be  asserted  that,  under  tne  circumstances  in  which  tbey  are  plaooL 
government  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  their  ser\-ices,  ualat 
arrangements  are  made  that  render  these,  to  a  limired  extentf 
indit^pensable  to  establish  their  claim  to  the  command  of  a  corpSi 
or  that  prevent  them,  by  adding  to  their  income*  or  giving  tboH 
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a  prospect  of  distinction^  from  tuking  immediate  advantage  of  their 
right  of  retirement. 

21.  The  principle  of  selection  to  (he  command  tind  emohiment 
of  a  retpment  can  never  be  introduced  into  an  army  so  constituted 
as  that  of  (he  Company  in  India:  it  seems  fair  (o  the  f)iih]ic 
service,  however,  that  every  individual,  before  he  became  eligible 
to  that  station,  should  have  served  lor  a  certain  period  in  the 
command  of  a  corps,  or  in  stations  so  high  in  the  general  btaff 
as  to  be  deemed  of  er|iial  importance  as  that  charge. 

22.  'I'he  estahlisht'd  firincif>!e  of  seniority  would  not  be  vio- 
lated by  sucli  a  re^uialion  ;  none  would  be  exclmted  l)y  itii  ope- 
ration, except  those  who,  from  batl  health  or  other  cuunes,  Wfrc 
incom|ietent  to  the  hiiiher  duties  of  their  profession,  and  to  such 
the  pay  of  their  rank  would  opiH^ar  a  snfficii'fit  reward  for  past 
services.  On  others  it  would  impost' no  lmrdfehi|i  beyond  obli^^iuij 
(hem  to  serve  one  or  two  years  more  in  the  higher  stations  of 
the  army  than  what  they  might  otherwise  do.  or  to  abandon  llieir 
claims  to  a  regiment.  This  principle  has  been,  in  fact,  adopted 
in  other  branches  of  the  service.  An  actual  (>eriod  of  service  is 
nece8!»ary  to  a  medical  olhcer,  both  as  a  superintending  sur^on 
and  in  the  Medical  Board,  tjefore  it  can  establish  his  ri^ht  to 
pension.  The  nbove  suggestion  is  merely  offered  for  considera- 
tion ;  if  adopted,  it  could  have  no  retrospective  o|ieration,  and  in 
its  introduction  it  might  be  so  (jualilied.  that  it  should  not  injure 
the  just  pretensions  of  any  meritorious  officers. 

2J.  The  Court  ol  Directors  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
necessity  of  inducing  officers  of  rank  and  character  to  remain 
in  India  after  they  became  entitled  to  return  to  England.  By 
iheir  order,  under  date  25th  November.  1823,  besides  the  gene- 
ral officers  on  the  staff,  several  stations  and  brigades  of  ditierent 
classes  were  authorized,  on  nllowances  calculated  to  give  every 
fair  encouragement  to  the  senior  officers  of  the  Company's 
service  ;  and  had  the  same  liberal  principle  been  extended  to  the 
officers  actually  commanding  corps,  the  evils  now  complained  of 
would,  as  far  as  the  field-officers  were  concerned,  not  have  exisleit, 
for  a  less  proportion  would  have  solicited  furlough,  and  none 
would  have  remained  filling  subordinate  staff  silnnlions. 

24.  There  is  no  priiicipte  contiecte<l  with  the  efficiency  of  nti 
army  so  universally  admitted,  as  that  its  discipline  depends  inoro 
upon  the  oflicers  commanding  regiments  than  any  other  clans  : 
and  it  is  further  admitted,  that  to  command  a  corps  well,  not  only 
requires  a  knowledge  of  military  iluties,  but  high  rank. 

25.  It  follows,  (hat  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  staff,  the 
command  of  a  corps  should  be  the  most  desirable,  both  from 
allowances  and  respf^ctahihty,  that  an  officer  can  aspire  to  hold. 

243.  There  IS  no  suborflinate  stati' situation  which  a  sulmhern 
i>r  captain  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years'  standing  cannot  fill  a:i  well 
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as  a  major  or  lieutenant-colonel ;  but  the  former,  however  other- 
wise qualified^  cannot  exercise  the  command  of  a  corps  except 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  full  convtctioi>of  the  truth  of  these 
facts,  and  of  their  great  consequence  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  army,  led  the  Court  of  Directors  to  take  the  subject  into 
their  consideration  ;  and  in  consequence  they  sent  out  their  orders 
of  November  1823,  which  not  only  remodelled  the  armies  of  the 
Presidencies,  but  settled  the  number  of  Government  commands 
for  each,  with  their  respective  allowances. 

27.  The  Bengal  Government,  in  forwarding  the  orders  of  the 
Court,  stated  in  their  instructions  that  the  number  fixed  of 
seven  Government  commands  at  Bombay  was  to  include  all  per- 
manent Government  commands,  but  that  frontier  stations  and 
subsidiary  forces  were  not  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  on 
the  score  of  allowances,  and  that  the  officers  placed  at  the  head 
of  such  forces  were  to  be  selections  by  the  Governor  without 
reference  to  seniority. 

28.  The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  regarding  the  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  army  directed  the  allowance  of  rupees 
4()0  per  mensem,  as  increase  to  officers  in  command  of  corps. 

29.  The  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  granted  this 
allowance  in  addition  to  the  full  batta  of  the  rank,  considering 
such  to  be  the  Court's  intention  ;  but  the  Governor-general  in 
Council  did  not  concur  in  this  interpretation  of  the  Court's  order; 
and  in  a  letter  to  this  Government,  under  date  the  4th  February, 
1825,  it  is  stated,  that  the  corps  in  garrison  in  Bengal  drew  only 
half  batta,  and  that  officers  commanding  such  corps  loat  by  the 
late  orders  from  England  a  sum  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
rupees  400,  and  therefore  the  field  allowances  which  had  been 
continued  at  Bombay  could  not  be  sanctioned.  Similar  orders 
were  sent  to  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George. 

30.  The  existing  difference  between  the  allowances  of  the 
European  officers  of  the  Bengal  establishment  and  those  of  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  is  in  no  instance  so  great  as  in  that  of  full 
batta,  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  garrisons,  is  drawn 
throughout  the  territories  subject  to  Bengal,  whereas  the  armies 
of  the  subordinate  Presidencies  have  the  allowance  at  none  but  a 
few  field  stations.  The  difference  between  the  establishments  in 
this  and  other  allowances  to  officers  commanding  corps  affected 
the  operation  of  the  Court's  orders  on  this  point,  and  renders  what 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  officers  of  Madras  and  Bombay  not  so  to 
those  of  Bengal. 

31.  The  orders  issued  by  the  Supreme  Government  on  thb 
occasion  reduced  a  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  a  corps  at 
Bombay  at  a  half  batta  station,  from  the  monthly  allowance  of 
rupees  1420,  which  he  had  drawn  under  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  Governor  in  Council  to  the  Court's  order,  to  rMpees  1220 ; 
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anil  from  the  dimiiiation  of  this  Hberal  au^entation  of  his  former 
salary,  the  principal  effect  anticipated  from  the  armngeznent  was 
in  a  great  measure  lost  ;  for  the  comniBiKi  of  a  regiment,  though 
increased,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  induce  officers  of  high  rank 
to  remain  in  Inrlia,  nor  to  tempt  others  to  quit  staff  situations 
from  which  it  would  have  been  harsh  and  impolitic  to  remo^'e 
them,  unless  for  their  advantage  ;  but  there  appears  no  ground  to 
doubt  hut  the  objects  the  Honourable  Court  had  in  view  will  be 
attained  (as  far  as  the  army  of  this  Presidency  is  affected)  if  the 
Honourable  Court  determine  upon  trrantiiii^  the  increase  of  400 
rupees  without  striking  off  the  additional  baica  formerly  enjoyed 
by  officers  in  command  of  regiments.  According  to  the  existing 
rule,  lieutenant-colonel  commandants  under  this  Presidency  are 
not  considered  at  liberty  to  remain  with  their  corps  when  their 
turn  comes  for  Government  commands.  'I'he  0[>eration  of  this 
rule  may  even  at  present  be  in  some  cases  detrimental  to  the 
pultlic  service,  and  supposing  that  the  increase  recommended  for 
the  regimental  commimding  officers  of  corps  is  adopted,  it  might 
Ih:  an  mjury  to  a  lieutenant-colonel  instead  of  a  benefit  to  remove 
him  from  his  regimental  charge  to  one  of  the  lesser  Government 
commands,  for  while  he  would  receive  a  very  trifling  mcrease  of 
atllowance,  his  expenses  would  become  greater. 

32.  It  may  be  here  staled,  that  though  the  number  of  brigades 
authorized  by  the  Court  of  Directors  is  quite  indispensable,  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  senior  members  of  the  army,  while  the 
officers  in  command  of  corps  are  on  their  present  allowances,  the 
case  would  be  altered  if  the  proposed  increase  was  given  to  the 
commanders  of  corps  ;  it  would,  on  such  a  measure  being  adopted, 
appear  practicable  to  reduce  some  of  the  stations  that  are  of 
minor  importance,  while  the  four  principal  frontier  stations, 
Baroda.  Mhow,  Deesa  and  Cutch,  and  the  lar^e  cantonment  of 
Poonah,  might  be  beneficially  increased.  The  result  of  such  an 
nrrangemeni  would  be  to  give  more  field  ofhcers  for  rej^imental 
duty,  and  the  prospect  of  these  higher  and  more  desirable  com- 
mands might  prevent  officers  of  rank  from  soliciting  a  furlough 
to  England,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  right  to  retire  at  so  early 
a  period  as  they  otherwise  would. 

33.  To  preserve  that  spirit  and  animation  which  are  necessary 
in  an  army,  and  above  all  to  that  of  India,  high  prizes  must  be 
presented  to  officers  of  rank.  There  is,  when  a  foroible  impetus  is 
required.littleif  any  advantage  derived  from  those  slight  gradations 
of  allowances  and  command  which  leave  individuals  in  doubt 
whether  they  shall  benefit  or  lose  by  a  change  of  their  situations. 

34.  Other  arrangements  might  be  made  to  keep  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  the  Bombay  army  with  their  corps  Of  the  present 
Government  commands  I  can  only  deem  those  I  have  before 
mentioned,  Baroda,  Mhow,  Deesa,  Cutch  and  IWnahj  of  imj>or- 
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tance  enough  to  require  a  specific  officer  to  be  nominated  to 
them ;  with  regard  to  the  other  stations,  such  as  Candeish, 
Southern  Konkan,  and  ELaira,  there  appears  to  me  no  reason 
why  the  senior  regimental  officer  at  the  station  might  not  exer- 
cise the  ^neral  command,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  garrisons  of 
Surat  and  Bombay.  Such  officer  would  have  a  moderate  addi- 
tional allowance  for  this  duty^  but  he  would  not  be  separated 
from  his  corps ;  and  though  his  next  senior  might  have  regimental 
charge,  his  regiment  would  continue  under  his  general  authority 
and  mspection. 

35.  The  reduction  made  by  discontinuing  some  of  the  above 
stations  as  Government  commands,  might  well  be  applied  to 
increase  the  allowance  now  enjoyed  by  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  five  important  cantonments  before  noticed.  This  would 
constitute  them  into  such  objects  that  officers  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter would  remain  in  the  country,  or  retura  to  it  in  hopes  of 
attaining  them.  They  would  of  course  continue  as  at  present  to 
be  fiUea  by  selection ;  and  thoi^h  seniority  would  constitute  a 
claim,  it  would  be  destroctiveof  principles  essential  to  the  poli- 
tical administration  of  the  country,  to  admit  it  as  giving  any 
right  to  such  command. 

36.  This  plan  would  in  a  great  d^ree  be  rendered  abortive  if 
lieutenant-colonel  commandants  were  not  allowed  to  command 
their  regiments  when  they  had  no  general  charge,  but  to  this 
there  can  be  no  objection.  In  his  Majesty's  service  there  are 
generally  two  lieutenant-colonels  present  with  a  corps ;  and  in  the 
Company^s,  from  regimental  rise  ceasing  at  the  rank  of  major, 
lieutenant-colonels  are  always  available  for  any  corps  in  which 
they  are  required,  and  a  case  can  hardly  be  anticipated  in  which 
two  could  be  present  with  one  regiment. 

37.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  proposition  1  have  made 
to  diminish  the  number  of  Government  commands  is  meant  to  be 
contingent  on  the  increase  of  allowances  to  officers  commanding 
corps,  and  of  the  grant  of  an  increase  to  the  higher  commands  in 
the  army  ;  if  such  a  reduction  was  made  without  the  adoption  of 
these  measures,  the  evil  complained  of  would  be  aggravated 
instead  of  being  remedied. 

38.  The  above  arrangements  relate  chiefly  to  field  officers,  but 
there  are,  and  must  still  be^  a  great  want  of  efficiency  in  the  army 
till  the  vacancies  in  corps  caused  by  the  number  employed  in  the 
staff  are  diminished. 

39.  The  Adjutant-general's  Return  will  show  the  nnmber  of 
officers  in  the  Bombay  army  employed  on  staff  duty.  The  great 
proportion  of  captains  will  be  noticed.  This  arises  from  several 
causes.  Under  the  regulations  and  usages  of  the  service,  officers 
of  this  rank  may  be  said  to  be  alone  eligible  to  many  stalioiis  on 
ibe  staff. 
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40.  We  shall  effect  no  good  if  we  merely  obtain  field  officers 
for  regimental  duty,  without  these  are  aided  with  more  captains 
than  we  now  have.  This  rank  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  army  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  condition  more  unfavourable  to 
military  diticipUne  than  that  of  many  corps  of  this  presidency,  in 
which  there  is  not  an  officer  between  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment and  the  subalterns.  This  injurious  effect  will  in  a  great 
decree  be  done  away  by  arrangements  which  give  to  those  that 
perform  regimental  duty  as  good,  if  not  better,  prospects  than 
upon  the  staff,  and  which  render  a  certain  portion  of  actual 
service  with  a  corps  indispensable  to  rise  to  the  distinction  nnd 
the  emoluments  accompanying  its  command;  but  further  mea- 
sures must  be  adopted  to  give  an  actual  increase  of  officers,  and 
particularly  of  captains,  for  regimental  duty. 

41.  It  has  often  been  pro{H)sed  to  strike  off  the  staff  of  the 
Indian  army;  but  from  the  estal)lished  principle  of  rise  by  seniorityr 
and  its  association  on  service  with  his  Majesty's  troops,  every  plan 
hitherto  brought  forward  has  been  found  liable  to  what  were 
deemed  insurmountable  objections:  but  the  necessity  for  doing 
something  is  imperative;  and  we  must  not  be  withheld  by  ordinary 
difficulties  and  general  rules  from  applying  an  unusual  remedy  in 
a  case  so  emergent^  and  one  which,  on  some  points,  has  analogy 
to  no  other. 

42.  iL  has  been  proposed  to  form  corps  of  officers  without  men, 
from  which  vacancies  by  appointments  to  the  staff  could  be  filled, 
who  might  be  employed  on  the  staff  or  be  nominated  to  corps  pro- 
ceeding on  service,  but,  under  all  circumstances,  continue  to  rise 
in  the  skeleton  corps  to  which  they  belonged. 

43.  There  appear  to  me  fewer  objections  to  this  plan  than  to 
any  other  I  have  seen.  It  would  furnish  officers  for  regimental 
duty  without  disturbing  the  regular  rise  of  regiments,  or  producing 
those  just  grievances  and  irregularities  of  ftromotion  that  must 
result  from  associating  in  the  Indian  army  staff  employ  with  the 
attainment  of  permanent  rank. 

44.  The  above  corps  should  in  the  first  instance  he  raised  as  an 
augmentation.  They  should  certainly  have  no  ensigns  in  them, 
and  perhaps  the  rank  of  lieutenant  might  also  be  dispensed  with. 
The  promotion  to  the  junior  rank  of  these  corps,  whether  it  was  a 
lieutenant  or  captain,  should  Ih;  from  the  senior  ensign  or  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Ime ;  and  this  effect  would  be  good  so  far  as  it 
repaired  bad  fortune  in  regimental  rise. 

45.  As  the  proposed  skeleton  regiments  would  have  no  lieu- 
tenant-colonels commandant,  they  would  consist  of  one  lieutenant* 
coloneK  one  major,  five  captains,  and  ten  lieutenants  (if  that  rank 
was  included) ;  and  two  or  three  corps  would  consequently  render 
disposable,  for  staff  or  to  fill  vacancies,  thirty-four  officers,  all  of 
whom  would  be  of  some  standing  in  India. 
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46.  Another  question  relating  to  staff  employment  remains  \o 
be  examined,  on  which  I  shall  venture  some  suggestions  on  points 
that  I  believe  to  be  very  seriously  connected  with  the  future 
efficiency  of  this  army.  In  treating  this  subject,  I  shall  divide 
the  staff  into  military  and  civil.  Under  the  first  head  is  the 
general,  the  division,  the  brigade,  the  garrison,  and  the  regimental 
staff.  I  consider  also  that  in  India  the  officers  of  the  commis- 
sariat department  must  continue  on  the  military  staff  of  the  army. 

47.  Independent  of  many  other  reasons  which  require  this 
department  to  be  filled  by  officers  educated  in  the  army,  I  know 
no  line  that  derives  so  much  advantage  from  the  information 
brought  into  it  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  other  branches  of 
the  service,  nor  one  that  imparts  more  useful  knowledge  to  officers 
who  leave  it  on  promotion  to  assume  regimental  or  general  com- 
mand. The  greatest  difficulty  in  operations  in  India  is  feeding  an 
army,  and  familiarity  with  the  details  by  which  that  is  done  is  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  an  officer.  I  should  on  that  and  other 
grounds  deem  this  department  an  essential  branch  of  military 
staff;  for  if  it  takes  men  from  regimental  or  general  duty,  it  returns 
them  more  efficient,  supposing  always  that  advancement  in  it  is 
not  regulated  by  a  succession  by  seniority,  that  must  in  a  series  of 
years  make  numbers  forget  other  branches  of  their  profession  and 
become  fit  only  for  office  duties. 

48.  Officers  who  enter  into  the  political  line  are  usually  selected 
for  their  talent  and  energy,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  habits  of  the  natives,  acquired  in  the  course  of 
military  service ;  and  when  they  return  to  professional  duties,  they 
carry  with  them  an  experience  and  information  that  are  most 
useful.  Their  occupation,  indeed,  in  the  political  line  often  in- 
cludes much  military  employment ;  and  it  would  be  as  injurious 
to  this  class,  as  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  army,  not  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  branch  of  military  staff. 

49.  Officers  employed  in  the  survey  branch  may  also  be  strictly 
accounted  military,  as  their  pursuits  and  studies  are  calculated  to 
improve  them  in  science,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  highest  stations 
in  their  profession,  and,  above  all,  the  quartermaster-general's 
department. 

50.  I  must  place  under  the  head  of  civil  staff  the  auditor- 
general's  department,  and  paymasters,  collectors,  magistrates,  or 
other  officers  continued  permanently  on  civil  duties. 

51.  I  think  there  are  many  and  obvious  reasons  why  persons 
should  be  selected  from  the  army  to  fill  the  various  offices  in  the 
pay  department,  in  which  they  should  rise  according  to  seniority 
or  merit,  in  the  branch  they  had  chosen.  No  officer  should  be 
eligible  to  this  line  that  had  not  been  eight  or  ten  years  in  India, 
and  who  could  not  find  ample  security.  The  pay  and  prospects 
in  this  department  would  be  such  as  fully  to  form  compensation 
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to  satisfy  ofRcers  well  qualified  for  such  appointments  for  what 
they  gave  up  in  quitting  the  military  line;  and  aJl  persons  ap- 
pointed permanently  to  this  branch  should  be  struck  oti'  the 
strength  of  the  corps  to  which  ihey  belonged.  Their  promotion 
should  cease,  and  they  should  retain  no  further  claims  U[)on  the 
military  line  than  that  of  a  rights  at  the  stated  period,  to  (he 
pension  of  the  rank  they  held  when  they  were  nominated  to  the 
civil  staff. 

52.  This  separation  of  the  Auditor-general's  department  would 
not  apply  to  any  person-  appointed  to  act  on  periods  of  emer- 
gency»  but  only  to  those  who  were  nominated  to  the  lixed  esta- 
blishment. 

53.  When  emergencies,  or  urgent  calls  of  the  service,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  military  officers  to  be  collectors  or  majjistrates, 
orto  any  other  oftice  ihut  was  strictly  civil,  such  officer,  if  continued 
after  the  emergency  hud  ceased,  should  be  considered  as  upon 
the  civil  stall*,  and  be  struck  off  the  strength  of  his  corps  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  belonging  to  the  pay  department. 

54.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  (his  arrangement  giving  rise  to 
any  complaints  with  regurd  to  the  unequal  promotion  it  might 
make  in  regiments^  it  should  be  a  rule  that  any  vacancy  cause<l 
by  the  transfer  of  an  officer  to  the  civii  stafif  should  be  filled  up 
by  line,  and  not  regimentut  promotion. 

55.  The  army  would  gain  in  the  number  of  officers  with  corps 
and  in  promotion  *  by  blrikin>:;  oEF  the  civU  staff,  and  it  would  not 
lose  in  efficiency  by  their  separation  from  the  line,  for  though 
there  would  he  no  want  of  qualified  and  respectable  candidates 
for  this  branch,  these  would  not  be  officers  whose  minds  were  btmt 
upon  military  duties,  or  who  were  ambitious  of  advancement  in 
their  profession. 

56.  If  the  suggestions  here  offered  respecting  the  civil  staff  are 
:idopte<J,  it  wdl  be  but  just  to  (he  meritorious  officers  now  in  this 
branch  to  give  them  two  or  three  years  to  make  up  their  option 
whether  ihey  will  remain  in  it  or  return  to  the  military  line  of  ihe 
service. 

57.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  stated.  The  superior  commands 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  senior  oflicers,  and  the  increased 
allowance  to  those  in  charge  of  corps,  might  be  expected  to  pre- 

•  The  period  that  offictra  served  in  th*  Ime  would  he  one  of  prnb^titin  aii  lo  cha- 
racter and  tilDCM  for  thr  diitie*  of  tht*  Pay  df]iartnient,  and  prumutiuu  would  bo 
accclet»trd  by  thuir  tran^ftT  to  this  branch.  This  lobt  ii  on  impnrtiint  cuniidi*ratu»i ; 
for  in  an  army  that  riiieB,  us  that  of  Indiu  iniiht  cuiitinuv  tu  do,  u|m)u  ihc  |>riUi:i|>Ii<  uf 
MDiiirity,  it  ii  almost  iinjHf:iKil)ii;  tn  deviiiu  exitedicntii  th^t  will  savu  rl  fn*iii  thut  hio^- 
oatioD  into  which  it  th  »u  jiruue  lu  fall.  Amount  i>thi'rx,  Iwin'Rl  hiiM  tvcn  jimtly 
anticipatL-d  from  ]>eniiiitii)^,  under  strict  rc|rtUuliun.  the  ialv  of  cuinmi^iiiotia  uiiU  rx* 
choni^vs  with  hJH  Mujuitty'M  aniiy ;  but  1  hav«  elMiwhvnf -f  jfiven  niy  sviiliuivuts  very 
fully  upon  both  tlieM'  i>iiiiilH.  * 
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serve  and  regaip  the  aenrices  of  th^  most  experienced  ud  dis- 
tinjEvished  men  in  die  annr,  while  #ie  other  arrangem^ts  f^- 
fo^ed  jrould  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  officers  for  legtmental 
duty.  ,        '  . 

58.  These  arrangements  will  no  doubt  be  attended  with  consi- 
derable expense,  but  it  has  teen  assumed  that  this  expenditare 
has  already  been  contemplated  by  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  have  considered  that  it  is  justified  by  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  preserving  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  armylf 

59.  The  facts  I  have  adduced  will,  I  think,  prove  that,  as  far 
as  that  of  this  Presidency  is  concerned,  there  is  a  considerable 
danger,  if  some  change  is  not  made  in  the  present  system,  of  a 
deterioration  from  that  high  character  it  has  hitherto  maintained. 

•W.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  numerous  and  serious  objections 
which  mayiie  offered  to  what  I  have  proposed,  but  they  are  the 
best  and  most  expedient  that  I  can  devise. 

61.  The  caie  is  surrounded  with  too  many  difHciikips  and 
embarrasunentsto  give  ahopeof  remedying  every  evil ;  but  1  ma?: 
conscientiously,  state  my  conviction,  that  nothing  short  of  some 
such  measures  as  I  jiave  proposed  will  give  health  and  vigour  to 
a  branch  of  the  senrice  which  in  its  decay  must  involve  that  of 
our  Empifc. 

John  Malcolx. 
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